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THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH REVIEW 


No. 1.—JANUARY, 1905. 


, ot ARTICLE I. 
INTERNATIONAL LUTHERANISM.* 


Address delivered before the International Lutheran Conference in Rostock, 
September 28, 1904. 

There is no doubt that the word “International” has just 
now, in Germany at least, its unpleasant associations. There 
is the “Black International,” the party of ultramontanism, 
which aims to bring all mankind under the dome of St. Peter, 
and unite them under the scepter of the Pope. Then there is 
the “Red International’ with its visionary dreams of a uni- 
versal paradise, that is to arise from the wreck of the present, 
social and political order. In contrast to these international 
aims and aspirations, but equally characteristic of the modern 
life of nations, we observe everywhere a strongly developed 
national consciousness which evinces itself in the tremendous 
rivalry of military and naval establishments, in colonial com- 
petition, in the mad race for commercial supremacy in ‘the 
markets of the world. In Germany, just now, we find the 
spirit of national union, finally achieved in the establishment 
of the empire, expressing itself in a tendency toward a_na- 
tional Church, or at least toward an official, representative 
union of all the Protestant elements of the empire. 

Now it is the international character of Lutheranism that 
is to be the subject of the present address. It has been as- 


*Translated for The Lutheran Church Review by J. Duncan E. Spaeth, Ph. D. 
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signed to an American, one who, living abroad as a citizen of 
the great Republic of the West, is somewhat removed from 
the great national movements of Europe, but who may, 
nevertheless, say of himself, that during forty years of labor 
in the new world he has never become a stranger to his old 
German home, he has never forgotten that all the fibres of 
his being are rooted in that old home, in its faith, its culture, 
its history, that he owes to the German Fatherland the best of 
his equipment for his lifework in America. To the Father- 
land he ever returns with undiminished affection, from its 
shores he takes back with him ever new inspiration, and to it 
he pledges ever anew the old loyalty and faith. “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” 


CONFESSION AND GOSPEL. 


In what sense may we speak of the international char- 
acter of the Lutheran Confession? ‘Theoretically the matter 
is simple enough. [For us the Lutheran Confession is the 
restoration of the old Apostolic Gospel, through the agency 
of the German mind in opposition to the perversions which 
it had undergone chiefly at the hands of Roman Ecclesiastic- 
ism. Now, if there be anything international, it is assuredly the 
Gospel, the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. This Gos- 
pel, first recorded as Scripture in the universal language of 
Hellenistic Greek, is to be preached unto every creature. 
There is to be no longer either Jew or Greek, but all one in 
Christ Jesus. The disruption and dispersion of the human 
family into manifold races and languages at the Tower of 
Babel has its counterpart in the day of Pentecost, when Par- 
thians and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia and Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phry- 
gia and Pamphylia, Egypt and in the parts of Libya, about 
Cyrene and strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Greeks 
and Arabians, heard spoken, in their own- tongues, the won- 
derful works of God. 


F013, 
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NATIONALITY AND GOSPEL. 


It is not the function of the Gospel to oppose the. di- 
versity of language and endowment among the nations of the 
earth, but rather to overcome their unnatural and unrighteous 
antagonism, which so often, in the course of history, has re- 
sulted in deadly wars between nation and nation. No one 
will deny that the national factor in critical epochs of history 
has ministered to noble ends, when a people has staked its 
all for national existence, honor, unity and liberty. But side 
by side with these manifestations of loftiest patriotism, and 
often inseparably connected with them, we see manifestations 
of violence, injustice, self-exaltation, hatred, envy, uncharit- 
ableness,—vices which must be ascribed to an exaggerated 
national sentiment. I need not enter upon detailed illustra- 
tions, every reader of history is familiar with them. Unfor- 
tunately these national antipathies extend to the sphere of re- 
ligion as well, in a monstrous compound of religious and na- 
tional fanaticism. The Russianizing of the Baltic provinces 
is not only a campaign of conquest on the part of the Slavonic 
against the Germanic race, but also an attack upon the com- 
munion and faith of the Augsburg Confession by Greek Cath- 
olic Orthodoxy. Or recall the story of the Roman Catholic 
» Pole, who turned in disgust and contempt from a crucifix in 
a Lutheran cemetery with the sneer: “Bah, that’s only a 
German Christ!” 

How different the counsels of God as_ they take 
& shape in the changing panorama of nations and their history! 
3 He, the Holy One, in His allwise and beneficent providence 
«turns unto good what human selfishness and sin had _per- 
“S verted into evil. National citizenship is as much a part of 
~.God’s order as membership in the family. Every true man is 
“conscious of the fact, that what is given to him in his mother- 
wtongue, in his fatherland, in the peculiar endowments which 
evlie shares with the nation of his forefathers, is one of the con- 

= stitutive elements of his own character, a sacred trust which 
® God has bestowed upon him and for which he will be held ac- 
“countable. It is his duty to safeguard and cultivate these as 


Ontinvation. 
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a talent entrusted to him, and so, in his life’s work, make them 
serve the ends of God’s kingdom. 

Thus also, by God’s will and according to His purpose in 
history, the different nations are mutually interdependent and 
are, in His due time, brought into fruitful reciprocal relations.* 
He has assigned to each of them its geographical location 
on the surface of the earth. He determines the hour when 
each shall appear on the stage of history. He assigns the pe- 
culiar mission that each of them is to perform according to 
its own gifts and talents. (Acts 17: 26.) Jews, Greeks and 
Romans, each nation in its own time, have thus found their 
place and their taskin the kingdom of God. They were succeeded 
by the Germanic stock,—taking the term Germanicin its widest 
application, to include the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon 
races. It might be said that Teutonism and Christianity were, 
in ja; peculiar: sense, fitted ior, each other. "Christian Rome, 
with keen foresight, early recognized the important historic 
mission of the Germanic races. It was seen that to them the 
future belonged, and no time was lost to form a pact with 
them,—to be sure a pact after Roman fashion. ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation” was the form of this 
pact,—a monstrous fabric of fallacy and delusion. The 
sturdy, faithful Germans, from Emperor down to lansquenet, 
the body guard and standard bearers of the Roman Curia! “To 
the Germans the shell to play with—to the Pope in Rome 
the sweet kernel of the nut!” (Luther.) 


GERMANIC REFORMATION. 


And yet it was from this people, and through its most 
devoted and conscientious Romanist, the monk Martin 
Luther, that the Reformation came; that Evangelical Con- 
fession in which, to the present, we find the purest and most 
scriptural expression of the old Apostolic faith. England, 
France, Bohemia, even Italy, have, in the course of time, 


*In a letter addressed to the Irench Secretary of Finance, Mr, Fould, in July, 
1866, Gladstone says: ‘* The statesmen of to-day have a new mission opened unto 
them ; the mission of substituting the concert of nations for their conflicts, and of 
teaching them to grow great, in common, and to give to others by giving to them- 
selves,’’—(John Morley, The Life of W. E. Gladstone, II, 56.) 
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tugged at the chains of Popery. But they were 
broken only when the German conscience spoke through 
Martin Luther. In him the union between German nationality 
and the spirit of Christianity found its most perfect embodi- 
ment. 

Consider that this man represents the best elements of 
the German national character so strongly, that, even to-day, 
we may call him the most German of Germans ;—consider 
that it was he who gave to the Germans their Bible, their 
Catechism and Church Song, that he was literally the founder of 
the modern German language and literature,—consider all this, 
and we can well understand how some may be tempted to em- 
phasize in a one-sided and improper way the national factor in 
the German Reformation and the Lutheran Confession. 

And yet, it must be true beyond cavil or doubt: What 
is specifically German, and though it were the best part of the 
German national character, its depth of sentiment, its spirit- 
uality (Innerlichkeit), its conscientiousness, the German 
“Furor” against all falsehood and tyranny,—all these can 
never represent the essential and permanent truth in our 
Lutheran Confession. That can only be the Gospel itself, 
the great treasure of divine saving truth, eternal, unchanging, 
objective; that truth which was once the only way of salva- 
tion for Jews and Greeks, and is to-day the only way of sal- 
vation “unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every na- 
tion, and kindred, and tongue and people” (Rev. 14: 6). 
Though in the course of history the Germans have had their 
special part in the restoration of this Gospel, the words of 
Rocholl still remain true: “The essential thing is, not that 
Christianity enter into definite union. with the German mind 
through Luther, but that what is contained in the Scriptures 
implicitly as an organic whole for all times, be gradually made 
explicit in the history of nations. If the profoundest of these 
‘explications took place on German soil, if the Germans had 
a special service to perform in the gradual historic unfolding 
of the eternal truth, then we must say, that was part of God’s 
plan of salvation which we shall hereafter more fully understand. 
And there is no special merit in it for the Germans. The de- 
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velopment of God’s kingdom may just as well pass them by 
or cast them aside.” (Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche in 
Deutschland. p. 6). It is well known that Luther himself told 
the Germans that same truth when he wrote to the Magis- 
trates of all Cities in German lands: “I judge that Germany 
hath never heard as much of God’s Word as even now. If we 
let it all pass without gratitude, praise and honor, there is rea- 
son to fear we shall suffer even more dreadful darkness and 
distress than hitherto. My dear Germans, buy while the 
market is at your door, gather now while the sun shineth and 
the weather is fair. Use God’s Word and grace whilst ye 
have it amongst you. For this ye shall know, God’s Word and 
Grace are a swift passing shower that cometh not again where 
it hath been. It hath been with the Jews; but it is gone, now 
they have nought. Paul carried it to Greece. It is gone also; 
now they have the Turk. Rome also and Latin lands had 
that shower. It is gone; now they have the Pope. And ye 
Germans, think not that you will have it forever. Your in- 
gratitude and contempt will not let it remain. So then, take 
hold and keep, whoso hath hands to hold. Idle hands will! 
have a bad year.”’ (Erlangen Edition. Vol. 22, 175 f.) 


THE CATHOLICITY OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


It is certain that when our fathers presented their Con- 
fession at Augsburg they did not have a German national 
Church in view. They had in mind the Gospel, the one, old 
Gospel of all Christendom on earth. We cannot sufficiently 
emphasize the ecumenical character of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Do but examine its definition of the Church, in Ar- 
ticles VII and VIII. We do not hesitate to say that through 
the Lutheran Reformation, and especially through the Augs- 
burg Confession, the true catholicity of the Church was re- 
stored. Our fathers did not sever the thread of continuity 
that bound them to the old Apostolic Church, and never 
would they, as far as they were concerned, have admitted such 
a break. Upon the ancient solid foundation of the Apostles’, 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creed they build their own Con- 
fession, and repeatedly they expressed and emphasized their 
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connection with these ecumenical Creeds. Their adherence 
to this ancient faith remains unshaken; but in the direction 
of personal appropriation they place its content in a clearer 
light, and bring it home to the individual more fully than it 
had ever been brought before. They close the first part of their 
Confession with the distinct and well founded protest: “This 
is the sum of our doctrine in which, as can be seen, 
there is nothing that varies from the Scriptures or from the 
Church Catholic, or from the Church of Rome, as known 
from its writers. This being the case, they judge harshly who 
insist that our teachers be regarded as heretics.” (A. C. Art. 
X XI.) 


WITTENBERG THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


It is in accord with this genuine catholicity of the Luth- 
eran Confession that we find the spiritual and intellectual 
centre of the great Reformation movement in those days, the 
little university town of Wittenberg, wearing a thoroughly 
international character. Hither flock the sons of many lands, 
eager, inquiring souls, kindled by the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion. From Sweden, Norway, Denmark, from the Baltic 
Provinces, from Poland, Hungary and Transylvania, from 
France and even from England they come, the future teachers 
and preachers of their people, to sit at Luther’s feet, as his 
pupils and disciples in the faith. If Melanchthon was, in those 
days, called the “Preceptor Germaniae,”’ we may call Luther 
the “Confessor of all European Christendom.” From _ the 
elowing hearth of his faith his pupils carried living sparks 
into far-away homes, to kindle a blaze that would not be 
quenched. . 


THE LUTHERAN CONFESSION IN SWEDEN. 


As far back as 1523, at the diet of Strengnaes, Gustavus 
Wasa had openly espoused the Lutheran doctrine. And yet, 
63 years passed after the diet of Augsburg before the Augs- 
burg Confession was formally adopted in Sweden. It will be 
remembered that in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
during the reign of John III and Sigismund, a strong reaction 
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against the Reformation movement set in under Jesuitical 
influence. It was not until the diet of Upsala, called by Sigis- 
mund’s uncle, Charles XI (1593), that the question was finally 
settled. At this diet the Augsburg Confession was read and ex- 
plained, Article by Article, and finally adopted as the pure 
confession of divine truth and the firm foundation of Chris- 
tian faith. Now Sweden “had become as one man,” now they 
“bad all but one God,” as the chairman of that convention en- 
thusiastically declared. When the Roman Catholic Sigis- 
mund refused to accept this decision he was deposed, and 
Charles XI, the father of Gustavus Adolphus, was placed 
upon the throne. This diet of Upsala was of the greatest im- 
portance in the religious and national development of Sweden, 
and has ever been keptin gratefulremembrance by the Swedes. 
In 1893 the three hundredth anniversary of that day was fit- 
tingly and impressively celebrated by the Swedish Augustana 
Synod in Rock Island, on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Bishop von Schéele was present as representative of the King 
and of the Lutheran Church of Sweden, specially delegated to 
bring the congratulations of the Mother Church to the 
Swedish Lutherans in America. He delivered the address oi 
the day on the theme, ‘The everlasting Gospel, the most pre- 
cious heirloom that we owe to the day of Upsala.” In the 
afternoon Dr. Sigmund Fritschel spoke as the representative 
of the lowa Synod. He felicitously referred to the unique 
character of that celebration. “A European nation, one in 
its faith and national life, at the instance of its sovereign sent 
a special delegate to convey to its American brothers and 
children, of one faith with itself, its sincerest congratulations 
as a nation and a church upon this memorable occasion.”’ 
Then he praised in warmest words the services of the Swedes 
in maintaining and spreading the Gospel in Europe. His 
words called forth a most unexpected and touching rejoinder 
from the Bishop: “Well may the Swedes have been permit- 
ted under God’s providence to do effectual service for the 
Gospel. But let us not forget that it was the Germans, this 
great and excellent nation, who gave to the world and to the 
Church the Augsburg Confession. Thank God that in 1593 
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the Swedes had the self-restraint and sense of truth to ac- 
knowledge the excellence of the Augustana, and to accept it 
frankly as the confession of the Swedish national Church, in- 
stead of attempting to formulate a confession of their own.” 


THE LUTHERAN CONFESSION AT THE Door OF ENGLAND. 


What a glorious thing it would have been, humanly 
speaking, if England also, like Sweden, had had its day of Up- 
sala; if in the course of the sixteenth century a Westminster 
Convocation had adopted the Augsburg Confession with the 
same willingness and unanimity! but it was not to be. 
There was no lack of serious attempts to bring about cordial 
relations and even a complete mutual understanding between 
the German Lutherans and the leaders of the English Refor- 
mation. ‘This was especially the case in the thirties of the six- 
teenth century. These efforts were partly personal, partly 
literary, partly official. The leaders of the English Reforma- 
tion, men like Barnes, Tyndale, Cranmer and others, were 
repeatedly in Germany, and even in Wittenberg, and there, 11 
personal touch with Luther, received inspiration and stimu- 
lus for their own faith and their own reformatory activity. 
The Augsburg Confession had been translated into English 
as early as 1536. Miles Coverdale in his English translation 
of the Bible did not depend exclusively upon the Vulgate, but 
used Luther’s German Version. Moreover, in the thirties, he 
published a collection of forty-one hymns in the English lan- 
guage, all of which were taken from the German Church of 
the Reformation; twenty-two of them being Luther's, two 
from Speratus, one each from Hans Sachs, Agricola, Justus 
Jonas, Decius, etc. In 1548 Cranmer gave to the English 
people Luther’s Smail Catechism in his edition of Veit Diet- 
rich’s Nuernberger Kinderpredigten. King Henry VIII him- 
self sent commissioners to Germany, who were to enter into 
official communication with German Princes and theologians. 
These commissioners, Barnes, Fox and Heath, uttered the 
following sound principle: “The cause of the English Chris- 
tians is the cause of the German Christians. Unity of faith 
is the first and most essential requisite.” But they were in- 
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structed by their Sovereign to treat the matter “in a dilatory 
fashion,” to use Bismarck’s phrase, because Henry VIII haa 
his own ends to serve in this business. It was his ambition to 
head the League of Smalcald, as Defender and Protector of 
the faith, on condition that the Lutherans would approve his 
divorce from his first wife. But they refused this approval. 
And their counter-proposition that the King should sign the 
Augsburg Confession before being admitted to the League 
was not accepted by the latter. Later, in 1538, at the instiga- 
tion of the King, a commission, composed of Franz Burk- 
hardt, Vice Chancellor of Saxony; George of Boyneburg 
(Hessia), and Frederic Myconius of Gotha, visited England. 
They were hospitably received. But a real union on the basis 
of the Lutheran Confession. was as far from the King’s 
thoughts as ever. Myconius properly gauged him when he 
wrote to Germany: “Harry wants to be Pope himself; the 
great endowments of the Church,—they are Harry’s Gospel.’ 
It was not long before the King had sent the commission 
home again with his compliments. The Lutheran Confession, 
though it is the essential basis of the thirty-nine Articles of 
the Anglican Church, has not been absorbed so fully into the 
religious life of England as was the case in Sweden. 

The King himself, insincere, autocratic and licentious as 
he was, must in the first instance be held responsible for this 
failure. But the vacillation and weakness of the leading Eng- 
lish Theologians were contributory causes. And back of 
King and Theologians was the temper of the English people, 
with its rigid conservatism, its self-assurance and pride, its 
worship of precedent, and the letter of the Law. From an 
ethnological point of view we are perhaps justified in saying 
that it was after all the romanic blood in the English Nation 
that prevented affairs from taking the course they did among 
the Scandinavians. 

Humanly speaking, the failure to establish a union in the 
faith with the English Reformation was a severe set back for 
the Lutheran Confession. England, at the threshold of the 
Elizabethan Era, about to become the mistress of the sea, 
and to assert herself as a world power, preparing to take in 
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hand the colonization of the New World—had this England 
united fully and unreservedly with Scandinavia and Germany 
in the confession of the Evangelical faith—think what 
might have been the result! But it was not to be. God’s 
time for the Lutheran Confession to pass over into the 
Anglo-Saxon world language, was not yet come. 


AMERICA, THE INTERNATIONAL NATION, AND THE 
LUTHERAN CONFESSION. 


God’s providence chose the new world, our America, to 
be the stage on which the international character of the Luth- 
eran Confession was most completely to unfold itself. For 
250 years the nations of the old world and even of the distant 
Orient have been flocking together here, and intermingling 
to form a new nation, an international nation, which is still 
in its formative stage, ethnologically speaking. The 80 
millions with which the census of the United States credits 
us, are, all of them immigrants, either in their own person, 
or in that of their fathers or forefathers,—immigrants who 
are to constitute a new mixed race, containing the most 
diversified elements. And if Rawlinson is right in his ethno- 
logical judgment, that mixed races are superior to pure races, 
we are justified in believing that God has assigned a great and 
peculiar part to the American people, not only in the history 
of the world, but also in the history of His Kingdom. The 
Lutheran Confession found its way to our shores about 250 
years ago,—I am alluding to the old Swedish settlements on 
the Delaware, and to the translation of the Lutheran Cate- 
chism into the language of the Indians, by John Campanius. 
Neither Puritans nor Anglicans appeared on the stage oi 
American history much earlier than this. Methodism arrived 
a hundred years later. In spite of this fact, the Baptists and 
Methodists, with their 18-20 millions, numerically far exceed 
the Lutherans with their scant six millions. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Being a Church that even to-day 
largely recruits itself from foreign immigration and that does | 
its fundamental work in foreign languages, we remained for a 
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long time less known, less understood, and less a part of the 
national life than these English speaking denominations. But 
unless all signs fail, the time is approaching when we may say: 
The hour for the Lutheran Confession in this great land of 
promise has come; Puritanism and Methodism have done 
their work. ‘Lutheranism is the truly conservative element 
and at the same time the active leaven of American Protest- 
antism. But the Lutheran Confession can exercise a pro- 
found and lasting influence upon our religious and national 
life, only after it has passed unabridged and undiluted into the 
mould of English speech; that is to say, only after the rise of 
a native American Church founded on the Augsburg Con- 
féssion. But this must be, in the nature of the case, aysiow 
and gradual process. : 

It is true we find that the first organizer of the Lutheran 
Church in America, our Patriarch, Henry Melchior Muehlen- 
berg, was a man of truly international temper, far-sighted and 
free from linguistic intolerance and bias. In the eighteenth 
century he preached the Lutheran faith as well as he could 
in German, Dutch and English. We find him working hand 
in hand with his intimate friend, the Swedish Provost Wran- 
eel, to preserve the unity of Lutheran faith and Confession 
on the banks of the Delaware. It was a truly international 
relationship in the best sense of the word. But their suc- 
cessors were men of smaller mould and things soon changed. 
The Swedes were attached by the Anglicans, because they 
could furnish no English speaking Lutheran pastors. The 
Germans felt instinctively that behind the English language, 
which in the second generation already demanded recognition 
in their churches, there lurked a spirit foreign to their coun- 
trys faith, and threatening to, overwhelm it. Hence 
their original opposition to the English language with the la- 
mentable result that the earliest English Lutheran Churches 
were founded in a spirit of opposition and hostility to the 
Germans, and that the Germans frequently put their language. 
above their Lutheranism. ‘hus it is that until the middle of 
the nineteenth century all attempts to introduce the Luth- 
eran Confession in its integrity into the English language 
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proved unsuccessful. On the one hand legalistic Puritanism, 
on the other emotional Methodism prevailed over Lutheran- 
ism, and ruled the spirit of the American Church. 

But, fortunately, these are bygone days. We have Eng- 
lish Lutheran theologians, staunch supporters of our Con- 
fession and in full sympathy with its principles, who are ably 
interpreting its spirit to the English speaking community. 
Thus we have in this new world a unique and comprehensive 
type of international Lutheranism, without its parallel in any 
other country of the globe. Here the various races and lan- 
guages, to which in the old world our faith has made its way, 
are found in closest proximity, united by the common bond ot 
American citizenship. Germans, Dutch, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Icelanders, Baltic Russians, Finns,Poles, Lith- 
uanians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Slovacs, who in the old 
world were far separated and often arrayed against each 
other in national rivalries and jealousies, here come together 
as brothers in one communion of faith, mutually assisting 
each other in the upbuilding of the same Church, upon one 
foundation of faith, and mutually stimulating and complement- 
ing each other with their diverse gifts. And all this polyglot 
mixture of Lutherans in international America is itself but a 
preparatory stage, to be followed by the entrance of the Refor- 
mation-Confession enunciated at Augsburg as “the sum of 
the doctrine of the common Christian Church,” into the do- 
main and language of the English speaking world,—and to 
be followed moreover by the rise of a Lutheran Free Church 
upon the soil of this puissant and splendidly endowed Amer- 
ican nationality, a Church free to develop according to its 
native genius, without interference or intermeddling on the 
part of contentious princes, prelates and diplomats, and un- 
involved in the complications and tangling alliances of the 
old world. This appears to us to be one of the most momen- 
tous and important facts in the history of the Kingdom of 
God, since the days of the Reformation. 

How important it is then that we Lutherans on both 
sides of the ocean should rightly understand each other, and 
hold together in the community of faith, mutually furthering 
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and assisting each other in the works of love. Day by day 
the Lord is increasingly showing us how much we stand in 
need of each other, how much there. is to give and take on - 
each side, in the reciprocity of service and of love. Unless 
all signs fail, the Church of the Lutheran Confession in the 
old home, and especially here in Germany, must also prepare 
to enter upon the estate of a free Church. You may to-day 
call it a dream, but some morning you will awake and the 
dream will have to come true. The Church of the new world 
will then be a guide and example to the old Church at home, 
when it comes to devising ways and means for organizing 
your free Church on a grand scale. And if our farmers, me- 
chanics and business men over there can build their own 
churches, schools, colleges, seminaries, and support their own 
teachers, professors and ministers, why should your people 
not be able to do the same after they have learned to appre- 
ciate once more the full value of their Lutheran Confession? 

Another bond of union: Here I hold in my hand the 
Church Book of the General Council, an ecumenical, an in- 
ternational book in the best sense of the word. The richest 
treasures of our beautiful old orders of service, whatever was 
found best in the cultus of the early Church and the Church 
of the Reformation,—our confession, our prayers, our stores 
of hymns,—from the Mother Church we got it and carried it 
over sea, and there shaped it into a practical, serviceable book 
of devotion for congregational use; and a model book it has 
become, as your own expert scholars testify, and one for 
which we may well be envied by the Mother Church. And 
this truly ecumenical and truly Lutheran book which 
breathes the spirit of our Confession from the first to the last 
page,—we have it over there in English, too, the first part 
word for word, and the second or hymnological part corre- 
sponding in its essential features, and reproducing in an Eng- 
lish garb, at least the gems of our Church Song. 

And in conclusion we are joined togethr, and shall con- 
tinue joined for many years to come, by our common interest 
in the mission-work among the emigrants. - The mighty 
tide of immigration sets with varying volume, but un- 
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ceasing flow from the shores of the old world towards those 
of the new. Only let your pastors see to it that your emi- 
grants enter the new world through the gateway of our Im- 
migrant House, and you may be sure that the Angel of whom 
we read in the Reformation Epistle (Rev. 14), the Angel 
“having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred and 
tongue and people,” will go before them also, and spread his 
sheltering wings of benediction over them. This is the 
Gospel of our Confession, the same yesterday and to-day, on 
this side of the ocean, and on the other, the salt and the light 
of the world, of the new as well as the old; the Gospel that 
gives us One Lord, one faith, One God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in us all. 
A, SPAETH. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE CHURCH OF THE AUGSBURG CONT 
IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


[Translated for the Review by George Drach.] 
(From Der Alte Glaube.) 


T. 


The events of 1789 and of the following years wrought 
important and far-reaching changes in the judicial and admin- 
istrative affairs, but none whatever in the faith, confession 
and teaching of the Lutheran Church of Alsace. 

Before the great revolution our Alsatian Lutheran Church 
was not united. Each count’s domain, free city and prin- 
cipality had its own church organization, in which it exercised 
a more or less sharply defined authority. There was no uni- 
formity. Here the consistorial and there the synodical form 
prevailed; here full control was given to the clergy, and there 
the laity also was represented. Public worship, also. 
and liturgical forms, rites and customs, school affairs 
and marriage laws were determined by local legislation. 
Speaking figuratively, each independent civil government had 
Hilt and furnished for its church that kind of house which 
best suited its individual taste and ideas, constructing it pri- 
marily to conform with its district laws and then living and 
moving in it with perfect freedom. 

The smaller districts adopted at least the essential feat- 
ures of the larger ones to which they were naturally allied. 
‘Thus there were six principal orders of government and wor- 
ship, namely, those of Hanau-Lichtenberg, Strassburg, 
Wiurtemberg, Nassau-Saarbiicken, Wild and Rhein Province 
and Pfalz-Birckenfeld. These demonstrated the possibility 
of a real inner union despite external differences. They il- 
iustrated that unity, namely, which the VII. Article of the 
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Augsburg Confession defines, when it declares, that the sole 
marks of the true unity of the Christian church are the pure 
preaching of the Gospel and the Scriptural administration of 
the Sacraments. 

This true unity actually prevailed in Alsace. However 
much the details of government, rites and customs may have 
aiffered in the territorial churches, they all agreed in making 
the Holy Scriptures and the Svmbolical Books of the Luth- 
eran Church determinative for faith and teaching. These 
also formed the standard according to which the civil govern- 
ments administered the affairs of the churches. Resting upon 
this firm foundation the Lutheran Church developed vigor- 
ously, whilst the Religious Peace of Augsburg preserved the 
needful quiet. Moreover, the theological faculty of Strassburg 
was wholly and decidedly Lutheran and diligently trained up 
an efficient ministry which carefully cultivated the _develop- 
ment of the church, especially in the country districts. When 
the storms of the Thirty Years’ war broke over Alsace, many 
a branch was violently broken off, and when during the reign 
of Louis XIV, the Jesuits invaded the land, the papacy re- 
asserted itself in many places or was at least tolerated at the 
cost of Lutheranism; but none of these things succeeded in 
hindering the sturdy growth of the inner life of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Then came the great revolution of 1789, sweeping 
through the land like a mighty tempest’ and shaking the 
church to its very foundations. The expulsion of the knights 
and barons, who had hitherto enjoyed sovereign power under 
the kings of France, resulted in the collapse of all that per- 
tained to the system of the ancient feudalism of the reigning 
families. At this time the independence of Strassburg, which 
had previously suffered considerable curtailment, was. finally 
and fully destroyed, and that which had thrived under the 
protection of this free city, necessarily ended. After the 
main supports of the judicial and administrative structure of 
the Lutheran Church in Alsace had thus been removed, there 
remained no authoritative body, convention or consistory. 
The erasure of the boundaries of the various principalities 
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left the church entirely defenseless and orphaned in the midst 
of the greater province, wherein was nothing but turmoil and 
confusion. All church life was forced to withdraw into the 
individual congregations which remained undisturbed, except 
only during the reign of terror under Robespierre. Those 
church lands which the revolution had not confiscated, barely 
iurnished sufficient means to meet the necessary expense, In 
the absence of any authoritative body to exercise oversight 
and to provide for the proper training and call of ministers, 
there ensued an ecclesiastical anarchy which could not possi- 
bly be endured for any length of time. 

The French government, after it had reached smoother 
satling, realized the impossibility of the then existing state of 
affairs in Alsace, and took active steps in the year 1800 to re- 
organize the church. In 1801 permission was granted the 
clergy to call a convention and offer suggestions to the gov- 
ernment; and finally in 1802 the longed-for reconstruction 
was accomplished. A portion of the “Loi relative a l’organi- 
ques des cultes’” was devoted to the “Articles organiques des 
cultes protestants ;” and these-““Articles of Organization” form 
to this day the basis of the external constitution of the Luth- 
eran Church in Alsace. What they designated and deter-- 
mined as the corner-stone of ecclesiastical government is still 
preserved in force. 

A marked feature of the law of 1802 was the recognition 
of the Lutheran Church of Alsace and of her complete legal 
equality with the Roman Catholic Church in France. No at- 
tempt was made to create a state-church or to appoint a 
bishop for Alsace in place of the organization which the revo- 
lution had abolished, but the congregations, which were of the 
same confession, were organized into an Established Church 
(Landes Kirche) in the fullest and best meaning of this term, 
the state of France merely reserving to itself certain rights 
of appointment, confirmation and control. 

The Lutheran congregations were left on their strong 
foundation of the Word of God and the Confession. Their 
union received the official title, “The Evangelical Church of 
the Augsburg Confession.” To guard their confessional basis 
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the French government even went so far as to pass a law to 
this effect: “No decisions respecting doctrine or dogma, and 
no formula entitled ‘Confessions,’ or presented under any 
other title, shall be published or taught before the govern: 
ment has authorized their publication or promulgation.” 
Furthermore, in order to provide a sufficient ministry, the 
following law was also passed: “For the education of a 
ministry of the Augsburg Confession two Acadamies or 
Seminaries shall be established in Eastern France.” This 
law, however, was never carried into effect. 

The law of 1802, therefore,——and this cannot be too 
strongly emphasized—recognized but one Confessional 
Church in Alsace. At every opportunity the French govern- 
ment made it plain that the “Articles of Organization” were in- 
tended simply as a revision of the administration of the 
church, and in no wise were to alter the faith, confession and 
teaching. The statute, “No decisions respecting doctrine, 
etc.,”’ was enacted for the express purpose of preventing in 
advance any attempt at innovation. Wherefore, also, this 
concluding resolution was affixed: ‘The remuneration of the 
General Consistory and of the Directory shall continue to be 
fixed by the prevailing rules and customs of the churches of 
the Augsburg Confession.” 

Only in the matters of administration—this fact demands 
repetition—was anything new to be formed; and that which 
was new, was very simple. Consistory, Inspection and Gen- 
eral Consistory were the bodies which were to administer and 
direct ecclesiastical affairs, whilst the Directory was to act in 
the capacity of the chief executive board. The laity was 
everywhere strongly represented, outnumbering the clergy in 
each body. The heads of the General Consistory and of the 
Directory were laymen appointed by the government. Of 
the five members of the Directory only one was to bea clergy- 
man,—a further proof of the intention of the government to 
give this board nothing more than administrative power. 
Therefore also, the ‘Articles of Organization” definitely stated 
that the decision in the election of pastors and the filling of 
vacancies should rest entirely with the congregation or rather 
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the local consistory of the congregation, and that no In- 
spector or Directory should interfere in these purely con- 
gregational matters 

A serious mistake, however, was made in these “Articles 
of Organization,” and it soon made itself painfully felt. No 
provision whatever was made for the individual congregation 
as such, although it was in them alone that the life of the 
church continued to pulsate during the preceding years of 
political turmoil. The law mentioned only the local con- 
sistory, as follows: ‘For every six thousand souls of the 
same confession there shall be constituted one church con- 
sistory.” And again: ‘Five church consistories shall form 
the territory of one Inspection.” It is readily seen how the 
application of such rules must have encountered many diff- 
culties. But however serious this mistake may have been, it 
can only partially diminish the admiration with which we must 
regard the law of 1802. 

How carefully, indeed, did that generation proceed, 
whereas but a few years before it had overthrown with rough 
and bloody hands all that was ancient and honorable in the 
field of politics! How well those men who had experienced 
the terrible vears of the revolution, understood, again speak- 
ing figuratively, the building of a new house for the Church, 
which, as far as externals are concerned, exactly suited the 
ideas of those times and yet was a perfectly safe and well-built 
structure with many light rooms, in which one could live quite 
comfortably, and in which there was still sufficient space for 
what might have been lacking! How wisely Bonaparte—for 
under his direction this law was formed—cared for the firmest 
establishment of the Church’s faith, confession and teaching, 
that was possible in the face of attempted innovations on the 
part of the restless spirits of that age! Were we to seek a 
comparison with our present state of affairs in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, one hundred years after the passage of the law, we 
could find none more appropriate than our Lord’s parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Many are the priests and levites, who 
pass by the needs of the Church; but nowhere is there a Sa- 
maritan who will dismount from his beast of burden to bind 
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up the wounds and care for the bruised and broken body of 
the Church. 

The prescribed mode of electing pastors soon gave rise 
to all sorts of misunderstandings and abuses, and the first 
amendment of the law of 1802 aimed to correct them; but the 
change in no way agreed with the spirit of that law. It was 
made in 1805 by enlarging the sphere of the Directory’s power 
so as to give it a voice in the filling of vacancies. An imperial 
decree ordered that the Directory, after having ascertained 
the wishes of the parish in question, should submit a list of 
four candidates to the local consistory, one of whom was to 
be chosen by that consistory as the pastor of the congrega- 
tion. Thus a body consisting of four laymen and one clergy- 
man was given authority to dictate which pastor a congrega- 
tion should choose; a board which was intended to be purely 
administrative, was empowered to interfere in a given case to 
an almost unrestricted extent in the religious development of 
a congregation. Weare still suffering from the results which 
this decree of 1805 necessarily produced and is producing even 
now in Alsace. 

With the revolution of 1848 another change occurred in 
our Church organization, in as far as the Directory of its own 
accord ceased to exist and a Directional Commission succeed- 
ed it as the chief executive board. It obtained the sanction 
of the Ministry “temporarily to administer the affairs of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession,” and, at the same time, 
it was authorized to call a conference of delegates, which, 
after having consulted the various consistories, should pre- 
pare a revision of the “Articles of Organization.”” This con- 
ference was immediately called. It thoroughly discussed and 
proposed a set of new articles for the reorganization of the 
Church. The government, however, did not subsequently 
follow the recommendations of this conference to any con- 
siderable degree. 

It is interesting to note that this conference, among 
other things, proposed to deprive the Directory of the right 
to meddle in the filling of vacancies. It criticized the state of 
affairs succeeding the decree of 1805, as follows: “From a 
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mode of procedure in which the members of a parish were 
not consulted, only tyranny and nepotism could have arisen.” 
In direct opposition to this position the conference went even 
further than the decree when it advised an extension of the 
powers of the administrative bodies into the domain of faith 
and teaching, adopting the following resolution: “The Gen- 
eral Consistory shall determine the forms and books that are 
to be used in the public services and in religious instruction.” 

Incidentally the conference considered a proposal of the 
Reformed Consistory of Paris, “Au sujet dela fusion des deux 
églises,’ which was an overture of union. After a number of 
delegates had asserted that the conference had no right to 
discuss the question at all, the motion failed to prevail. This 
first attempt at union with which our Church was threatened, 
was, therefore, rejected. 

On the 26th day of March, 1852, the decree, “Portant ré- 
organisation des cultes protestants,’ was signed; but it can- 
not be said that an actual reorganization of the Church was 
undertaken, for the decree itself stated, that, “In view of the 
fact that the laws relating to Protestant cultus have proved in- 
adequate, and now it appears to be necessary for the sake of 
religious, political and administrative interests to supplement 
these laws, etc.’”’ What, therefore, had been in force accord- 
ing to the law of 1802 was merely to be augmented by the 
decree of 1852; and nothing of that which had been so satis- 
factorily framed and so long established was to be altered. The 
decree of 1852 expressly stated, that, “The Articles of Or- 
ganization of the 18th Germinal X., the 8th day of April, 1802, 
_ are to remain in force in all particulars which offer no contra- 
diction to the directions of this present decree.” 

The additions corresponded on the whole with the wishes 
of the church. The individual congregations finally secured an 
influential position in the administrative functions and a legal 
representation through the local consistory. The Higher 
Consistory, as the annual convention of the legislative body 
was now called, was enlarged by an additional lay-element. 
Had the French government rested satisfied with these and 
a few other and minor additions, had the body which from the’ 
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first was intended to be purely administrative, been restrained 
from encroachments on the internal affairs of the congrega- 
tions and from attacks on their faith and confession, had a 
clear distinction between doctrine and discipline been made, 
the decree of 1852 would have produced the richest blessings 
for the Church. 

The Higher Consistory “shall sanction the use of books 
and liturgical forms on which public worship and religious in- 
struction are based,’ was a regulation with which one might 
have been satisfied or even pleased, had the authority of the 
Higher Consistory been limited by the confessional character 
of the Church. But the rights which were ceded to the Di- 
rectory awakened the gravest fears. They were as follows: 
“The Directory shall appoint the pastors . . . it shah 
permit or arrange, with the consent of the government, the 
transfer of a pastor from one field to another ;” and a conse- 
quent Ministerial mandate ordered, that, “The members of a 
parish or the Church Council or the Consistory thereof shall 
—namely when a vacancy is to be filled—refrain from every 
petition, resolution or other official step whereby the at- 
tention of the Directory is to be drawn to any preferred can- 
didate. The Directory shall ascertain the opinion of the 
spiritual Inspector concerning the moral and ecclesiasticai 
condition of a parish and make such official or non-official ar- 
rangements for a proper election as it may deem necessary.” 
In this way the Directory was given sufficient scope to exer- 
cise complete autocratic authority; and it is readily to be seen 
that by this law the Directory was enabled in an unconditional 
manner to affect the Church life and to influence the faith of 
the congregations. 

Consequently, the liveliest opposition soon arose against 
this article of the decree. The Directory, to be sure, em- 
phatically stated in its annual reports to the Higher Con- 
sistory, that it devoted special attention and care to the ap- 
pointments of pastors; but for years members-of the Higher 
Consistory repeatedly protested against the absolute manner 
ofthe appointments. It was to be feared, a spiritual Inspector 
declared, that the Directory would become unanimous in its 
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dogmatic position and proceed so exclusively in the matter 
of appointments as entirely to debar a certain set of candi- 
dates. He who said this was a Liberal. He thought that the 
Directory, if composed of orthodox members only, might ig- 
nore the candidates of the liberal party. The exact opposite 
occurred. The Directory became entirely liberal and so re- 
mained. Many a candidate who made no effort to conceal his 
fidelity to the confessions, had to be satished with a minor 
parish, whilst others who leaned more to the left, advanced 
more rapidly. Congregations, furthermore, that asked for 
orthodox pastors were refused a hearing, and, seeing no other 
alternative, called the pastors of their choice, supported them 
and provided parsonages and even places for public worship 
out of their own funds. These were and still are the so-called 
protesting congregations, which have. been a great blessing 
for many. The mode of election has since been variously al- 
tered, and recently the congregation again obtained the right 
to designate the pastor whom it prefers; but the Directory 
still presents a list of candidates who alone are to be con- 
sidered, and, what is more, the Higher Consistory is not 
legally bound to appoint the one whom the congregation 
chooses. 

The Higher Consistory attempted to put into immediate 
effect the law which gave it authority to “sanction the use of 
hooks and liturgical forms on which public worship and re- 
ligious instruction are based,” by a change of catechisms, 
hymnbooks and agenda. The variety of books used for in- 
struction and devotion since 1789 was to be abolished. The 
old orders of worship were to be succeeded by uniformity. 

This attempt failed utterly. The Church was, indeed, 
presented with a new agenda, a new catechism was sanctioned 
and a new hymnbook vigorously recommended; but these 
new books could not supplant the old which had been issued 
in the times of orthodoxy. The only result was one more 
catechism and one more hymnbook than before, but not an 
agenda which in its entirety could have found a willing intro- 
duction. The Higher Consistory could only sanction. It 
could not compel. And whenever the Directory overstepped 
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its administrative functions in order to dictate how public 
worship was to be conducted and how the congregations were 
to sing and teach, its authority was crippled by the righteous 
opposition of the congregations which appealed to God's 
Word and the Confessions. 

This state of affairs displayed itself elsewhere. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century rationalism almost com- 
pletely ruled the Church. Its offspring, liberalism, developed 
mightily during those fifty years, but met a most vigorous op- 
ponent in the Lutheran movement which set in strongly dur- 
ing the same period. The Revs. Fr. Horning, of Strassburg; 
Maenus, of Bischheim, and Huser, of Rothbach, defended, 
with might and main, the Biblical faith and the Lutheran Con- 
fession in their sermons and writings, and soon aroused new 
life and activity in the city and country congregations. The 
Directory, entirely composed of liberals, and the Higher Con- 
sistory, containing a few exceptions, were forced to yield. 
The newly revised and somewhat enlarged catechism of 
Horning, known as the “Strassburg Children’s Bible,’ was 
sanctioned, and, though it cost a struggle of many years, the 
introduction of the “Hymnbook for Christians of the Augs- 
burg Confession” was permitted. Nor could the Higher Con- 
sistory prevent the ordination of candidates on the pledge of 
fidelity to the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church, if they so desired, even though forcible 
efforts were made to prevent this. Indeed, the Higher Con- 
sistory had to yield still further by passing the resolution: 
“Any pastor may perform all ministerial acts, including re- 
ligious instruction and confirmation, within the bounds of his 
parish, whenever requested by fellow-believers living in an- 
other parish.” Step by step the faith of the Church thus con- 
tended with the bodies in authority for the liberty which they, 
in a spirit of self-exaltation, sought to suppress. 

During these struggles both the strong and the weak 
sides of our established Church plainly appeared. The weak 
side therein that we have an administrative body which also 
is empowered to interfere in matters which belong primarily 
to the sphere of faith and religious life. The strong side 
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therein that the “Articles of Organization” of 1802 established 
our administrative structure on the firm basis of the Confes- 
sions. The Higher Consistory indeed has the right to say: 
“This may be taught and so may instruction be given;’ but 
the congregations also have the right to say: “We do not 
wish this to be taught or instruction so to be given;” and the 
Directory is obliged to concede to the wishes of the congrega- 
tions and to recognize the just claims of the faith which ad- 


heres to the confessions. 
LoTHAR-ALSATICUS. 


ARTICLE III. 
OCKAM’S RAZOR. 


THE LAW OF PARCIMONY. 


Ockam had two razors—one for his tonsure, the other for 
his arguments. The first he wielded as a monk, the second 
as a philosopher. With the second he did such hair-splitting 
as could scarcely be equalled by any of the old schoolmen. At 
least so thought Luther. The first of the aforesaid razors 
has long since been relegated to the domain of rust. The sec- 
ond will never rust, at least, not as long as men can think. 
Even to-day the opponents of miracles are grinding its blade 
to a very keen edge. 


OcKAM. 


Now the curious will ask: “Who was Ockam”? ‘What 
was his razor’? Of the former an old rimester says face- 
tiously : 

He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly; 
In school divinity as able 
As he that’s hight ‘Irrefragable’-— 
A second Thomas, or at once, 
To name them all, another Dunse; 
Profound in all the ‘Nominal,’ 
And ‘Real’ ways beyond them all; 
For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonnist. 
S. BUTLER. 

William de Ockam,' called the “Invincible Doctor,” was 
born in the village of Ockam in Surrey, England, about 1286 
A. D. He studied at Oxford in all probability as a member 
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of the Franciscan house there, and later entered the order of 
Friars Minor. He received the degree of B. D. at Oxford, and 
afterwards passed on to the University of Paris, where he in- 
cepted as D. D. At Paris he became closely associated with 
the famous Marsiglo of Padua, who held the office of Rector 
of the university in 1312-13. Here also it is very probable 
that he pursued that course of study and teaching which form- 
ed an epoch in the history of logical theory. As a Franciscan 
Ockam entered loyally into the controversy which arose in his 
order, in 1321, concerning “evangelical poverty.” Before 
that time the dispute had turned on the question of their obli- 
gation to observe strictly their vow of absolute poverty. The 
new controversy related to a historical fact, that is, whether 
Christ and his disciples ever possessed any property. On this 
question he soon comes into conflict with Pope John XXII. 
William was afterward arrested and imprisoned with some 
other friars at Avignon. On the night of May 25, 1328, they 
escaped, and slipping down the Rhone by boat, though pur- 
sued by Cardinal Peter of Porto, they came to Aigues-Mortes 
in safety. Here they entered a galley sent them by the em- 
peror Lewis of Bavaria, who was also at this time in conflict 
with the Pope. On June 8th they arrived at Pisa, where they 
were welcomed by Lewis’ officers. According to an old tra- 
dition Ockam presented himself to the doughty sovereign with 
these words: “Emperor, defend me with your sword, and I 
will defend you with my quill.” However, this may be noth- 
ing more than a Luther-ink-bottle story or a Washington- 
hatchet tale. 

Irom this time on Ockam attached himself to the empe- 
ror’s fortunes, accompanying him to Bavaria, where he spent 
the remainder of his life in the house of the Franciscan order 
at Munich. After William’s escape the Pope lost no time in 
launching a bull of excommunication at him and pursuing him 
with rescripts of various kinds. The brave monk appealed ta 
a general council, much on the same ground as Luther after- 
ward took, and exhibited much skill in smiting the Pope on 
both cheeks with one writing after another. This period 
brought out his “Compend of the Pope’s Errors,” “The Work 
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of Ninety Days,” “Respecting the Dogmas of Pope John 
XXII,” etc. His relentless attacks on the papacy were con- 
tinued even after John’s death. The great controversy which 
agitated these times was the relation of the imperial to the 
papal authority, or of the state to the church. On this ques- 
tion Ockam elaborated his views in an immense “Dialogue” 
between a master and his pupil. The work seems to have 
been left unfinished. There appears to be some ground for 
the contention that in later life he became reconciled to the 
church and received absolution. He died in the convent of 
his order at Munich about 1349, and was buried in the same 
place. 


Wuat Was OcKAM’s RAZOR? 


Not more or less than a certain form of words called a 
maxim which has played a very important part in the develop- 
ment of laws relating to matter and mind, to science and faith, 
to philosophy and theology. 

This is the maxim: Ventities must not be multiplied without 
necessity. Another form is: */t is absurd to ascribe a result to 
many causes when it can be effected by a few. The second form 
seems to be the more common among the theological writers 
of the middle ages. Signoriello* explains the maxim thus: 
First, since a thing can not well happen without sufficient rea- 
son, and since, other things being equal, the simpler a thing 
is the more perfect it is, we may conclude that reason and na- 
ture agree that what can be effected with the highest degree 
of sufficiency (sufficientissimo) per unum is not effected per 
plures; otherwise there would exist here a superfluity. In 
plain English this means: Whether in the domain of 
science, philosophy, or theology; or whether in nature, reason, 
or grace; a result, and effect, or a phenomenon which can be ex- 
plained by a single cause should not be explained by many 
causes. Nature and reason always demand simplicity and 
avoid complexity and superfluity. 


‘Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. 
7Frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. 
sLexicon Peripateticum Philosophico- Theologicum. Naples, 1894. 
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It will now be readily seen why this maxim is called the 
Law of Parcimony. God and nature are sparing of the means 
which they employ in bringing about certain ends; even 
though a beautiful sentiment uttered by Henry Ward Beecher 
may be likewise true, namely, “Variety is the creative con- 
ception of the Almighty.” A modern writer’ on Logic ex- 
plains this law thus: Substances are not to be multiplied with- 
out necessity, in other words, a plurality of principles is not to 
be assumed when the phenomena can possibly be explained by 
one. 


THE Razor AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Sir William Hamilton, in his ‘‘Discussions on Philoso- 
phy,” tells us that this law was already laid down by Aristotle, 
and that subsequent philosophers, among whom Galen is con- 
spicuous, only repeated what was so clearly and so frequently 
inculcated by the Stagirite. It was a maxim of his philosophy 
that God and nature never operate without effect (0302 parny, 
odoey eAdetz@s) + nor superfluously (pydev neptepyov—nepttTas) 3 
and always, through one rather than through a plurality 
of means (Ka gv pashov 4 Kata zoddd), Also Cardinal Pierre 
d’Ailly (1V Sentent. I, C) says, “That position is unreasonable 
which affirms a plurality without necessity. For this is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the philosophers, as appears from 
(Aristotle) Physics, Bk. I, concerning the opinion of Melissos 
and Anaxagoras; Bk. III, On the Soul, and Physics, Bk. VII. 
For since nature does nothing in vain, always where a paucity 
suffices for preserving the phenomena, it is rather to be as- 
sumed.’”? Signoriello in his Lexicon gives a general statement 
of the law in the following terms: God and nature do noth- 
ing in vain (frustra). For frustra is that which does not reach 
the end for which it is ordained. But, for a thing to be frustra 
in His works is altogether repugnant to the infinite wisdom of 
God. The same thing may be said of Nature which is the rea- 
son (ratio) of the divine working underlying the things which 
are moved toward their own ends. Hence, although some 
things may appear to us to be superfluous, yea, even worthless, 


eee 


*Venn. Jnductive Logic, pp. 422, 548. 
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nevertheless these very things are ordained to a certain end. 
In support of this statement he cites some of the early fathers. 
Justin says (Aristot. dogm. eversio. n. XLIx: “Of those things 
which are produced in vain (frustra) God is not the originator, 
nor is nature.” Likewise Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 
Xxx1I1): “Nothing was made by God useless (temere) and 
without design (incassum).” No doubt a search among the 
early fathers would reveal other passages on this subject. 


THE RAZOR IN THE HANDS OF THE NOMINALISTS. 


The Nominalists, especially those of the later school, were 
the true “knights of the razor.” Dr. C.S. Peirce, in Baldwin’s 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, says that “the 
maxim (Law of Parcimony) was first put forward by the Nom- 
inalists.”” Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy asserts that Pe- 
trus Aureolus (died 1321 or 1345), a pioneer among the later 
Nominals, “enounced the principle subsequently known as 
the Law of Parcimony.” That these statements are not strict- 
ly accurate is readily seen in the first part of this article. The 
Law was an old story, both in science and theology, by the 
fourteenth century. 

The question naturally arises, who were the Nominalists? 
The great topic which kept medieval thinkers in a continual 
state of agitation was that concerning wiversals. The me- 
dizvals inherited it from Plato and Aristotle through the “In- 
troduction” of Porphyry. Between the opposing schools there 
was many a “cane-rush” in the corridors and streets of Euro-~ 
pean universities. The professors wielded arguments, and 
their students wielded fists and clubs to convince their oppo- 
nents of error on this important subject. To this deadly feud 
some historians ascribe the condemnation of Huss at 
the Council of Constance. Huss was a very outspoken Real- 
ist, while the committee that tried him was composed largely 
of Nominals. The feeling between the respective parties is 
seen in a passage quoted in a note’ in Mosheim: “Who but the 
Devil himself sowed that weed among the philosophers and 


*Taken from Examen magistrale ac theologicale Mag. Joh. de Wesata. 
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theologians, that there should be such bitterness of spirit be- 
tween those who hold diverse opinions? It is carried to the 
extent that if any one denies the real existence of universals, he 
is regarded as a sinner against the Holy Ghost, and is believed 
to have committed the gravest offence, yea, even the most 
heinous sin against God, against religicn, against justice, and 
against all government. Whence can come such mental 
blindness, if not from the Devil, who plays upon our fancy?” 
But let us come to the point. 

A universal is a general term applied to many individuals. 
When two or more things have something in common, the 
term expressing that someting-in-common is a_ universal. 
Thus we classify all individual men as “man.” Of man and 
horse, we predicate. “animal.” So on to.“body, fipemme. 
“thing.” All these are universals. The general idea is a wm- 
versal notion and the word representing the general idea or 
notion is a universal term. 

Now the Nominalists averred that the universal fol- 
lows the individual (universale post rem) since individuals ex- 
isted first, and our classification came afterward. 

The Realists, on the other hand, held that the general idea 
“man” existed (i. e. in the mind of God) before any individual 
was created (universale ante rem). 

A mediating school taught that each individual has its 
universal and that the universal is inseparably connected with 
the thing (universale in re). 

That school which regarded universals as coming after 
the things held that such universals, being mere classifications, 
such as genus and species, had their existence only in the mind 
as terms or names. Hence they came to be known as Nomin- 
alists. 

The opposite school affirmed that universals have true 
reality ; that is, ideas as models go far ahead of individual things 
which are mere copies (so Anselm). Hence the advocates of 
this theory were called Realists. 

Underneath the nominalistic reasoning can be clearly dis- 
cerned the presumption that if universals are to be regarded 
as things, substances, or entities aside from the individuals, 
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there results an infinite multiplication of substances, beyond 
all the requirements of reason and contrary to the Law of Par- 
cimony. The Realists, the others claim, are continually sin- 
ning against this maxim in their theory of a real universal or 
common element in all the individuals of a class. They hy- 
postatize abstractions. Then from one abstraction they are 
led to another, to solve the difficulties which are created by 
the realization of the first. Thus the great problem for the 
Realists is how to derive the individual from the universal. But 
the whole inquiry moves in a world of unrealities. | Every- 
thing that exists, by the mere fact of its existence, is individ- 
ual. It is absurd therefore to seek for the cause of the indi- 
viduality of the thing other than the cause of the thing itself. 
The individual is the only reality, whether the question be of 
an individual thing in the external world or an individual state 
in the world of mind. 

On the contention of the Realists that universals are the 
ideas of things and always existed in the thought of God, even 
before any individual thing was created, Cardinal Pierre 
d’Ailly argues very acutely... He says that in God there are 
not more than two ideas which are in Him properly and in re- 
ality, namely the Son and the Holy Ghost since they are pro- 
duced. But the Father is not an idea because He is not pro- 
ducible (producibilis). These two ideas are the same thing as 
the divine essence. But witellectually speaking there are 
in God infinitely and objectively many ideas. These are 
distinct from one another and from the divine essence. Ideas 
are infinite since there are infinite things produced. The ideas 
of creatures are not subjective’ in God eternally and in reality, 
but they are only objective. That is, they have been in God from 
eternity because they have been known by Him from eternity. 
Whence it is never found that Augustine regards ideas in any 
other way than as in the divine mind or intelligence, and then 
not in His essence, insinuating thereby that they are not in God 


*In Sentent., Bk. I, quest. 6, X, Y, Z, BB. 


2 Persone producte.” This term, of course, includes the idea of degotten as 
applied to the Son, and proceeding as applied to the Holy Spirit. 


3The term ‘ subjective’ among the medizvals means existing independently 
as an entity. SO 
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except as things known (cognita) and not as real existences. 
Now ideas are only respecting singulars or individuals, since 
only singulars are outwardly producible. Ideas are not re-- 
specting universals, since there are no universals unless it be 
asserted that universals are certain things existing simply in 
the mind and universal by predication. 

Thus the keen Cardinal reduces all ideas outside of the es- 
sence of God into mere thought-objects. If they are in the 
mind of God and have never been produced outwardly, al- 
though external, they are mere cognita, and not substantial ex- 
istences. And even the ideas which God has, have to do with 
singulars or individuals. He thus rids the whole universe of 
the objective existence of universals, thereby dissecting Plato 
to very small bits. He labors hard to array Augustine on his 
side. But it is patent to the casual reader that all the Nom- 
inals pursue the same Parcimonious style of reasoning. 


OcKAM WIELDS THE BLADE. 


We now turn to the master himself, the keenness of whose 
intellect has won the admiration of every student of medizval 
thought. Although it is said by some that Ockam disclaimed 
being a Nominalist, yet he is generally regarded as being the 
high priest of the later Nominalism. H. Ritter points out that 
the Nominalism of the fourteenth century was something en- 
tirely different from that which had previously borne that name 
under Roscellin (ab. 1089) and his followers. The truth is 
there is much trimming and clipping in the reports commonly 
published of what many medizval writers taught. Ockam’s 
reasoning makes frequent use of the Law of Parcimony. Right 
skilfully did he use it as a shuttle to weave many a vast piece 
of mental fabric whose designs were sometimes grotesque, but 
always interesting. Ockam’s eminence? lay in his work in 
logic, in philosophy, and in political theory. In the first two he 
powerfully influenced the schools of his day; in the last he pro- 
foundly agitated the church.* Locke, in his “Human Un- 
derstanding,” seems to take a view of things which suggests 


"Erdman. /7Zistory of Philosophy. 
*Sidney Lee, Dictionary of Biography. 
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most vividly some of Ockam’s classifications of thought. Let 
us examine some of the latter’s distinctions. 

It is said that in his line of argumentation he unites Duns 
Scotus’ two main propositions, of which the first is: Individual 
being is the true and perfect being. The second: God acts with 
absolutely unrestrained arbitrarimess. 

Taking up Logic, our Friar declares that Logic treats of 
nothing but things which are signs (signa).?. “Sign” as here 
used means that which “signifies,” or “implies,” or “stands 
for.” <A “sign” is nothing more than a “supposition” which 
represents. It is made arbitrarily (ad placitum) to point out 
something. Such signs are called terms or names, of which 
there are three varieties, namely, those thought, those 
spoken, those written. Of these terms we make proposi- 
tions ; and with propositions we build up argumentation. Now 
a term can play one of three parts in a proposition, according 
to the “supposition” which you attach to the term. For ex- 
ample, 

1. Man runs. Here your supposition is concerning man 
personally. The term stands for the thing. 

2. Man is a species. Here the term stands for an inten- 
tion of the mind, a classification. 

3. Man 1s a monosyllable. Here the term stands for the 
mere word. 

He also divides terms into those of the first and second 
intention. A term of the first intention is that act of thinking 
which implies a thing. A term of the second intention is that 
act of thinking which implies a sign. Even mental processes, 
passions, etc., which do not properly coincide with the act of 
thinking may be regarded as “things,” and not merely as pre- 
dications. Hence they may be classified as concepts of the first 
intention. 

These distinctions he employs in connection with his in- 
vestigation respecting universals. By universals are to be un- 
derstood, first of all, the five predicables of Porphyry: genus, 
species, difference, property, accident. With these correspond 


-Quotlibeta V, 5. 
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the five questions which William deduces from the single what 
this 1s (quid est hoc) or whatness of the this. Genus and species 
especially occupy his attention. He maintains that they are 
terms of the second intention, that is, they have to do with 
signs. Hence they (i. e. genus and species) correspond with 
nothing real outside the mind, but predicate solely that which 
isin the mind. Everything which exists, whether a thing out- 
side the mind or a process in the mind, as for instance a “qual- 
ity,” is an mdividual. In beginning with the general and then 
seeking for the ground of individuality the Realists have per- 
verted the whole thing. The individual is in and of itself in- 
dividual and is alone actual. That which is to be explained is 
rather the general. Of the many absurdities to which, accord- 
ing to William, this Realistic view leads we mention only one: 
Everv individual being would then be an aggregate of an end- 
less number of actual beings, namely, of those general things 
which are predicated of it. This offends the Law of Parci- 
mony. The true view, which is also that of Aristotle, is that 
universals exist only im the mind, and that therefore in the pro- 
position “man is a laugher” the term “man” does not stand 
for such a fiction as a general man, but for actual, individual 
men who alone are able to laugh. Thus the discussion con- 
cerning universals William reduces to a discussion concerning 
terms. And throughout his reasoning he keeps ever close to 
the principle which he enunciates in various forms, namely, 
where one 1s sufficient it 1s useless to assume many. Hence by 
some he was dubbed the Venerable Inceptor of Nominalism. 
More properly, however, was he known as the leader of the 
Terminists. As such Luther studied him.t Not only does 
our subject ridicule those who add to where (ubi) a whereness 
(ubitas), to when (quando) a whenness (quandeitas), but he 
denies that there is a quantity (quantitas) which is anything 
else than the thing-contained (res quanta), or a relation which is 
other than the related things. This is another phase of the 
question “whether quantity is really distinct from substance.’ 


‘ 


See Jacobs’ Ludher, p. 16. 


-?Let the reader debate this question with himself. To suggest. a quart is a 
certain guaniity, just so much of anything. Take a quart of water, sayin a tin 
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Here belongs the story which Luther relates of a monk who 
preached a two-hour passion sermon mainly on this subject. 
As an illustration he said: “My head can go through this key- 
hole, but not the quantity of my head.” 

In accordance with his favorite maxim—our theme— 
Ockam rejects a number of distinctions which had been drawn 
between the nature and attributes of God (Sentt. 1: 1, 2). He 
declares against all the multiplication by means of which 
paternity is distinguished from father, sonship from son, etc. 
The same tendency to simplification is shown by William in 
his consideration of the creature, especially of man. He de- 
nies the plurality of the powers of the soul, maintains the unity 
of the understanding and will, as well as of the vegetative and 
sensitive soul. Verily “he knew what’s what.’ : 

In concluding this part of our article we may be permit- 
ted to make an observation. The philosophy of Nominalism 
was not a mere quibble over terms and things. It was the 
substratum of all modern progress.* In the latter part of the 
middle ages Europe grew tired of complexity and institutional- 
ism. At the top stood the emperor and the Pope, each try- 
ing to push the other away from the chair of “divine right.” 
Underneath ranged a long series of lords and vassals, down to 
the serf, who was a nobody, hardly even a thing. But when 
the doctrine of individualism which taught that the individual 
and not the general is the “thing” becomes current, the order 
of importance gradually becomes reversed. Democracy, pure 
and simple,* is theoretically evolved and clearly taught. The 


measure. On the inside of that quart-quantity is the water ; on the outside is the 
tin. Now take away the water (say by boiling); then take away the tin (say by 
melting). Would you have any such thing as a quart-quantity left? Or even 
looking at the tin measure full of water, is there any //zz¢ there besides the tin 
and the water? Fence, is quantity a substance ora mere conception of the mind- 
respecting substance ? 

[ We suggest another question; Are mathematics, the laws of proportion, the 
forms of dimension, and time, a mere conception of the human mind ?—EDITonr. | 

*Walch XXII, 81, quoted in Karl Jiirgens’ Z7fe of Luther. 

2We are not sure that he did—unless we are ready to come down to the mods 
ern doctrine of the persistency of force, without the need of God, as the explana- 
tion of the universe.—EDITOR. 

3We should say “a ground,” not “the ground.” Nominalism itself, on its 
own theory, is a mere conception of the mind respecting substance. —Eprror. 


4Democracy, pure and simple, is an unwholesome extreme. Historically it is 
a French, not an American product.—EbITor. 
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institution consists of and exists after and for the sake of the 
individual. Universale post rem. 

So it was with the church. The Catholic or universal 
church did not merely aim to be an aggregation of particular 
Christian communities and of the believers composing them. 
She regarded herself as superior power, as a reality distinct 
from and independent of the individuals belonging to the fold. 
Ii the Idea, that is the general or universal were not a reality 
“the church” would be a mere collective term, and the particu- 
lar churches or rather the individuals composing them, would 
be the only realities.» Hence the church was Realistic. Uni- 
versale ante rem. But the institution swelled with arrogance. 
In the fifteenth century it grew big with crime. Then came 
the cry for Reformation. And that cry was loudest at Paris, 
where Nominalism at this time reigned. Councils were called 
and held. But their work could not be completed. Heresy 
was eradicated and the papal succession determined. But re- 
formation was not effected. The common people were not 
yet ready. ‘They had not learned their power. The great 
work had to wait for the day and the hand of Luther. What 
could not be effected by the many was effected by the one.* 


: : EpwIn F. KEEVER. 
Catasauqua, Pa., Advent, 1904. 


SReduces even the individual congregation to the individuals composing it. 
The congregation is more than the individuals composing it; and the Church is 
not a mere generalization of the congregations. —EDITOR. 

°What could not be achieved by philosophy was accomplished by the Gospel. 
At the Reformation, the controversy subsided, for men awoke to questions more 
important to the soul than those of scholastic philosophy.—Ep1rTor. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PSALM HUNDRED AND TENTH. 
[From the Bible Student. ] 


This Psalm has been recognized with practical unanimity 
as Messianic, as expressing the hopes which the people of 
Israel cherished in reference to the Saviour for whom they 
looked. How can this be doubted by any Christian, as he 
thinks of the quotations and allusions in the New Testament? 
Read Acts ii. 33-36, vii. 55, 56; Rom. viii. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; 
Bite 20-22) Phil 1) O-1h: 1) Pet. 11.22; Heb. 1..3; 13, and 
the whole argument in this epistle about Christ being the 
priest forever after the order of Melchizedek. Besides these 
passages, Dan. vii. 13, 14, plainly refer to this Psalm; and then 
our Lord referred to the Psalm and the prophecy combined, 
when he spoke of himself as being Son of God and Son of 
Man, sitting at the right hand of the power of God, and com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven; see Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, and the 
parallel passages. There are other references too: as Col. iti. 
I, and many things in Revelation, especially iii. 21, v. 1 and 7, 
xix. 11-16. And it is manifest that this was the settled con- 
viction of the Jews contemporary with our Lord. For he put 
the question, How came it that David gave the title “My 
Lord” to the Christ, who was his son? See Matt. xxii. 41-46, 
and the parallels. There would have been no difficulty to ex- 
plain, if David was not the writer of the Psalm. But the 
scribes and Pharisees could not answer his question, and the 
common people heard him gladly. Our Lord meant this testi- 
mony of his to David as the author of the Psalm to be em- 
phatic, for he built the argument in his question upon it: take 
David’s authorship away, and his argument falls to pieces. 
We cannot for a moment admit that our Lord was mistaken. 
Nor can we allow that he was using what is called an argu- 
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mentum ad honinem saying something to silence the scribes on 
their own principles, without meaning that their principles 
were true. For his way of dealing, that same day, with the. 
Sadducees on the subject of the resurrection, and a little 
earlier with the Pharisees on the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce, shows that his object was to bring out and enforce the 
truth of God. 

The inscription of the Psalm, which names David as the 
author, settles the whole matter, if we can rely on what the 
inscriptions tell us. But their value and authority has long 
been, and still is, in dispute. [for my own part, I attach great 
value to them as ancient uncontradicted Jewish tradition: but 
I do not feel bound to accept them with implicit confidence. 
However, | know of no reason for doubting their testimony 
here, even apart from the language of our Lord. And those 
who seek for some event in Jewish history to which they may 
attach this Psalm, later than the time of David, have not sug- 
gested anything plausible till the union of the kingly and priest- 
ly offices in the hands of the third Maccabean ruler, Simon, 
and his son John Hyrcanus. but that explanation is incredible, 
since the Psalm was unhesitatingly ascribed to David by a 
generation of Jews, many of whose grandfathers must then 
have lived in the time of the genuine author and of the events 
to which his poem alluded. 

Supposing that David wrote this Psalm, can we offer any 
probable account of the circumstances in which he wrote it? 
I think it is one of the Psalms written in the course of that 
period in which we see him reigning in greatest glory: namely 
the period beginning with Jerusalem becoming at once the 
‘seat of his government and the home of the ark of God, and 
ending with the overthrow of the confederacy of the sur- 
rounding heathen nations, and the extension of his sovereignty 
to the utmost bounds conceded in the law of Moses, to the 
river Euphrates. The children of Ammon -were those who 
made the final rally against him, in circumstances that were 
singularly provocative; but David reached the highest point 
of glory, when their proud capital was taken, their gorgeous 
crown was set upon his head, and their population was 
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crushed by measures of remarkable (possibly unjustifiable) 
severity. The ark had gone out along with the armies of 
Israel to that war; but so far as we know, it ever afterwards 
remained at Jerusalem: see 2 Sam. xi. 11, xv. 24-26, Ps. Ixviii. 
15-29. To this period I should assign several Psalms. Such 
are Ps. xv. and xxiv., celebrating the ascent of the ark in 
triumph into its dwelling place, and summoning the people 
to lead a holy life in the near presence of their God. So Ps. 
ii. proclaimed the kingdom of Jehovah set up in Zion, his holy 
hill, announcing the decree that all the contending nations 
should obey him who is the Son, on pain of utter ruin to 
themselves. So also Ps. Ixvitt., mentioned already. All these 
rested partly on the great prophecy of Nathan to David, 2 
Sam. vii. Indeed the roots of it may be traced so far back as 
to the prophecies of Balaam. Those especially who read the 
Hebrew Bible may compare the emphatic participle trans- 
Peecee adi iy vere with Numb: xxiv. 3,)) 4,15, 16020 "Thy 
power” in v. 3, with Israel doing valiantly, Numb. xxiv. 18; 
the verb translated “strike through” in v. 5, and “wound” in 
v. 6, with Numb. xxiv. 8, 17; “‘will not repent,’ v. 4, with 
Numb. xxill. I9. 

But there is another very different element in David’s ex- 
perience. At the moment of his highest triumph he was suf- 
fering agony from a successful assault of a foul temptation. 
He was lying under the guilt and pollution of sin in two of 
its grosest forms meeting together, adultery and murder. 
This was known to his general, Joab, whom he had so far 
made his confidant: and that coarse worldling might think 
little the worse of the king whom he loved in consequence of 
it. Whether it was a secret still to the people, we cannot tell. 
But Ps. xxxii. paints the experience through which David 
had been passing, the drying up of all his streams of consola- 
tion and enjoyment, so long as he kept silence. And Ps. li. 
is the pathetic public confession of the royal penitent, who 
felt the need of the Holy Spirit to recover him from his im- 
purity by creating in him a clean heart, and to deliver him 
from blood-guiltiness, since, when the king himself had been 
a murderer, there was no provision for any one on earth to 
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give him pardon. Till that pardon was granted, the walls of 
Jerusalem could not be effectively built, nor could he lay 
upon the altar offerings in which Jehovah would take pleas- 
ure. Hence David’s Lord, one rising from his seed to sit 
upon his throne (as Peter expounded Ps. xvi. on the day of 
Pentecost), would be, not only a kingly conqueror, but also 
a priest forever, able to save to the uttermost. David, as he 
felt these needs, could look back upon the royal priest Mel- 
chizedek: but it was only one of the latest prophets who had 
a direct vision of kingship and priesthood united: see Zech. 
Vi. Q-15. 

There are certainly two parts of the Psalm: verses 1-4, 
and verses 5-7. The first part contains Jehovah’s addresses 
to the royal priest, v. 1 and v. 4. The two verses between 
may be the feelings of the Psalmist; yet the whole four verses 
may be the speech of Jehovah. The second part cannot be all 
addressed to the royal priest, or the last verse would run, 
“Thou shalt drink of the brooks” &c. Perhaps it is best 
therefore to understand vv. 5-7 as addressed by the Psalmist 
to Jehovah. 

V.1. Begins with the utterance of Jehovah to David’s 
Lord, confirmed by his oath in v. 4: so these are brought to- 
gether in the promise to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 16. The value 
of this double assurance is explained in Heb. vi. 13-20. We 
need it all, if we are to be faithful, energetic servants and sol- 
diers of Christ. For he said, John xvi. 33, “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.’ And the New Testament records how his ser- 
vants fell back on the teaching of this Psalm, from the first 
martyr to the last apostle as he finished the last epistle to the 
churches. Jehovah here sits upon his throne, no doubt for 
the purpose of judging, according to v. 6: and he bids David’s 
Lord sit on his right hand, which cannot be merely a place of 
honour, it must indicate sharing in the Divine majesty and 
authority. ‘There is no limit of time fixed for this sitting: 
only there is the assurance of universal and unending success 
over all enemies. 

V. 2. David’s Lord is a second Moses, is greater than 
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Moses. That shepherd on Mount Sinai had a rod in his hand 
which Jehovah was pleased to make the symbol or instrument 
for manifesting his saving strength on behalf of Israel. Some- 
times it is called the rod of Moses, sometimes the rod of 
Aaron: both of these titles are suitable when describing the 
rod of him who is at once king and priest. Only, instead of, 
being a rod from Sinai, it is a rod from Zion: see how the 
two mounts are brought together in Ps. Ixvili. 15-17. He 
might feel solitary in the midst of his enemies, as Moses may 
have felt: but with his rod he should rule in the midst of his 
enemies. The Hebrew verb is one that expresses forcible 
rule. And it is prophesied, Isai. Ix. 12, “The nation and king- 
dom that will not serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted.” 

V.3. Even amidst his enemies he would not be alone, he 
should have his people with him. For without a people, how 
could he be either king or priest? The first hint of his priest- 
hood may be in the words, “Thy people shall be willing,” as 
the song of Deborah praises the people for willingly offering 
themselves. In this word the offering is as prominent as the 
willingness; in our Bible it is habitually translated “freewill 
offering.” Again, it is difficult to think that “the beauties of 
holiness,’ in which the psalmist sees them arrayed, is not an 
allusion to the garments of the priests when serving in the 
sanctuary. Compare the uniforms of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords and of the armies which followed him, Rev. xix. 
11-16. All this agrees with the clause, “in the day of thy 
power:” it was in the day of his military power as the word 
is to be habitually understood, being indeed sometimes trans- 
lated ‘‘valour,” and “forces.” No doubt David knew how a 
state is exhausted by keeping up vast armies: yet he says, 
this army would be the reverse of exhausting. For the image 
which represents them is the dew. The drops of the morning 
dew cannot be counted, and they are fresh and refreshing. 
Now to-morrow and the succeeding day may repeat the ex- 
perience of this morning, and we can set no limit to the repe- 
tition of the beautiful wonder. “From the womb of the 
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morning thou hast the dew of thy youth,” an abundance re- 
cruited from perpetual youthful energy. 

V.4. This vast host is not an unmanageable mob, it is 
a disciplined army worthy of its ever-victorious leader: Both 
belong to the sanctuary of God. If they are a freewill offer- 
ing in the beauties of holiness, he is a priest as well as a king. 
If they issue in unending succession, a dew from Jehovah, 
Mic, v. 7, from morning with its womb ever fertile, so he is a 
priest forever, free from the limitations of time, &c., to which 
Aaron’s priesthood was subjected. This really involved “a 
disannulling of the commandment going before,” though this 
might not be understood at the time the psalm was written. 
No matter. Before the Law came by Moses, the promises 
had been given to Abraham by an oath from God. And he 
now repeated this oath, of which he could not repent, making 
it to the royal priest. 

The second part of the psalm, its last three verses, needs 
no extended commentary. The royal priest shall discharge 
the king’s too great duties, conquering in war and judging in 
peace; in perfect sympathy with the sinless infirmities of his 
people, as he drinks of the brook by the way. 


G. C. M. DouGtas. 
Scotland. 


ARTICLE V. 
CONFIRMATION. 


The importance of confirmation for our church in this 


country where ecclesiastical conditions are so chaotic, the 
diversity of ideas prevalent concerning it, the scant time 
given to instruction in many churches where it is in use, the 
scarcity of literature dealing directly with the subject, es- 
pecially in the English language, the important place assigned 
to the catechism in the admirable course of study for the Sun- 
day school given out by the General Council, make a sketch 
of its history and doctrinal significance of some interest and 
importance. The following treatment is offered in the hope 
that it may prove a contribution toward a better understana- 
ing of the subject and stimulate some who have used confir- 
mation simply in a traditional way to direct their attention to 
its real meaning and place the emphasis where the fathers of 
our church have always put it, i. e., in a thorough catechetical 
instruction. 
Irs ScRIPTURAL Basis. 


Confirmation as an ecclesiastical rite does not rest on any 
direct injunction in the Scriptures. The words ‘‘confirm” and 
“confirmation” are used frequently in the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the general sense of strengthening. Six verbs in the 
Hebrew Old Testament are often translated by “confirm.” In 
the New Testament Pefatiw, ixtatypifw Kcopow are sometimes 
likewise translated. But in all cases it is only in a general 
sense. Thus in the Old Testament, ‘“Thou didst send a plenti- 
ful rain whereby Thou didst confirm the feeble 
mnieess) . © is... 25 43, “T stood to confirm and to 
strengthen him.” Dan. 11: 1. In the New Testament, “Who 
shall confirm (Befarowse:) you unto the end.” 1 Cor. 1: 8. “In 
the defense and confirmation (Bsfatmeer) of the gospel.” 
Phil. 1: 7. “Confirming the churches” ( éxoryefwy), Acts 
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15: 41. Similarly in many other passages. These citations 
are made to show at a glance that the word confirmation as 
employed to denote a churchly usage has no connection with 
the Biblical term which means merely the strengthening, es- 
tablishing of various things. The use of the word confirma- 
tion to describe an ecclesiastical rite is modern. It is some- 
times asserted by certain writers, and indeed by some in our 
own church who place a high value upon the ceremony itself, 
that it has a distinct foundation in several passages of the New 
Testament. The texts to support this supposition are Acts 
8: 17 seq., where the Apostles, after baptism, laid their hands 
upon the believers in Samaria and they received the Holy 
Ghost; Acts 19: 6, where Paul having found certain disciples, 
after their baptism, “laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with other tongues, and 
prophesied ;” Heb. 6: 2, where the laying on of hands is 
classed among the fundamental principles of the church, re- 
pentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hands, resurrection of 
the dead and eternal judgment. 

It may be granted that the immediate and universal cus- 
tom of the imposition of hands in connection with baptism in 
the ancient church would seem to lead back to apostolic and 
scriptural sanction. It is true that the rite of confirmation de- 
veloped from the laying on of hands. Nevertheless the most 
that a careful examination of these passages will permit us to 
conclude is the scripturalness of the practice of the imposition 
of hands not only in confirmation, but in all the ceremonies 
where it is used. If it could be proved that in every instance 
baptism was followed with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles there would be ground to draw a different conclu- 
sion. But there is no warrant for such a position. In Scrip- 
ture there are only two cases recorded where the Apostles 
laid on their hands after baptism and in these the act was a 
symbolization of the communication of the Holy Spirit ac- 
companied by the gift of tongues and prophecy, extraordinary 
charismata which ceased to be granted as soon as the con- 
ditions which made them necessary had passed away.  Be- 
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sides, as Luther remarked, there is no command of the Lord 
enjoining the continuance of the custom. 

That a matter, however, is not commanded specifically and 
definitely in Scripture is no ground for holding that a custom 
may not be Scriptural. Much that is beautiful and edifying 
would have to go if this were true. An examination of certain 
passages shows that there is ample Scriptural authority for 
confirmation. These passages are Matt. 16: 19, 18: 18, 28: 
19, 20; John 20: 23, etc. In these places the Lord provided 
for His church during the time of His absence and conferred 
upon it full authority to adopt whatever means were. neces- 
sary for her proper administration and upbuilding. The 
church must always possess the right, not arbitrarily, but in 
accordance with the necessities of her condition, to apply or 
refuse the means of grace intrusted to her by her Lord. She 
may authorize at any time such regulations and institutions 
as she may deem necessary to secure her proper growth and 
protect the proper administration of the means of grace. Ac- 
cordingly we find a Scriptural sanction for confirmation not 
in any definite command, but in those broad and valid pas- 
sages where the Lord provided for the edification of His 
church for all time. The church has learned to value con- 
firmation. She knows that the instruction for which confir- 
mation gives the opportunity is absolutely necessary if she 
will discharge her responsibility to the baptized and build 
them up so that they can obey the injunction: “Let a man 
examine himself.” 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF CONFIRMATION. 


Confirmation arose at an early date in the ancient church. 
Its beginning is to betraced to the custom of laying on of hands 
after baptism. Each baptism by whomsoever administered 
was completed by the bishop. Acts 8: 17, 19: 6, state that 
in connection with baptism, or shortly after, the Apostles laid 
their hands upon the baptized and they received the Holy 
Ghost. In1 John 2: 27, the chrisma is mentioned; in 1 Peter 
2: 9, the priesthood of believers. From these passages the 
deduction was drawn that in connection with baptism there 
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should always be the imposition of hands by the bishop as a 
symbol of the communication of the Holy Spirit, and the 
anointing with the chrisma as a symbol of the priesthood of 
believers. The imposition of hands and the anointing with 
the. consecrated oil were considered parts of the act of bap- 
tism and with it formed a complete act. To the bishops, as 
the successors of the Apostles, belonged the exclusive right 
of the laying on of hands atid the anointing with the chrisma. 
When the bishop himself administered baptism he also per- 
formed the supplimentary acts. If he were not present at a 
baptism he afterwards performed the ceremony of the laying 
on of hands and the anointing. 

From these customs, which doubtless were of the Apos- 
tolic era, but which afterwards were misconstrued, confirma- 
tion, as a separate ecclesiastical rite, gradually developed. 
The process was this. In the course of time as the organiza- 
tion of the church proceeded the bishops were assigned defi- 
nite dioceses. These were so great in extent that it was im- 
possible for the bishop to cover his territory every year and 
confirm the baptized. Sometimes it was three or four or 
more years before he could get around. Ordinarily he came 
only every seven years. Thus baptism and the laying on of 
hands became separate rites. Baptism stood by itself, and the 
laying on of hands, together with the application of the con- 
secrated oil, became confirmation. Two things helped this 
development. First, the gradually increasing practice of in- 
fant baptism. When the bishop came on his visits those bap- 
tized in infancy were already six or seven years old. So from 
seven to twelve years of age became the customary period for 
confirmation. Secondly, the controversy ever the validity of 
the baptism of heretics. This hot strife was finally settled at 
the Council of Arles, 314, by the agreement that heretics who 
had been baptized in the name of the Triune God might be re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church by the laying on of 
hands and repentance. This adjustment naturally resulted in 
giving confirmation a more fixed place as a separate rite. 

With the development of confirmation as an independent 
ceremony increased emphasis was laid upon its doctrinal sig- 
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nificance. At first it possessed no doctrinal importance apart 
from baptism. The imposition of hands was considered 
simply as the symbol of the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
the anointing with the chrisma as a symbol of the participa- 
tion of the baptized in the priesthood of believers. Proper 
instruction was given to the candidate for confirmation. But 
in time as it grew in ceremonial importance it also increased 
in sacramental significance, very much to the detriment of 
baptism, until finally by express decree, at the Council of 
Florence, 1439, it was raised to the dignity of a complete sac- 
rament and called “the second sacrament.” 


CONFIRMATION AND THE REFORMERS. 


The Reformers with one accord opposed the Romish con- 
firmation both doctrinal and liturgically. Its dignity as a sac- 
rament was attacked, its serious undermining of baptism was 
pointed out, its performance exclusively by the bishop de- 
nounced and its spectacular ceremony ridiculed. It did not 
come into the arena of theological debate as a cardinal point 
like justification by faith and the authority of the Scriptures, 
yet from time to time the reformers found opportunity to 
give their decision concerning it. The first utterance of 
Luther on confirmation occurs in his “Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church,” 1520. “I am astonished,” he says, “at what 
has come to pass with them that they make a sacrament of 
confirmation out of the laying on of hands, of which we read 
that Christ laid His hands upon the little children, the 
Apostles gave the Holy Spirit, priests were ordained and the 
sick made whole. * * * If everything is a sacrament 
which the twelve Apostles have done why have they not 
much more made a sacrament out of the sermon? I do not 
say this because I reject the seven sacraments, but because 
I do not grant that they can be established from the Holy 
Scriptures. * * * Therefore it is sufficient that confir- 
mation be held as a usage of the church or a sacramental cere- 
mony to be treated the same as other ceremonies, as conse- 
crated water and other things.” A little later Luther spoke 
more decisively against Romish confirmation. In his sermon 
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on marriage, 1522, he rejected it root and branch. “But es- 
pecially shun the monkey play of confirmation, which is a 
genuine lying nonsense.” At the conclusion of the sermon 
he says: “But especially to be avoided is confirmation, the 
idolatrous, lying legerdemain of the bishops. It has no 
eround in Scripture and the bishops only deceive the people 
with their lies that grace, character, mark are given therein. 
Much more is it the character of the beast, Rev. 13: 1.” Itis 
interesting to note by the way that Calvin is equally severe in 
condemning Romish confirmation. He calls it, “this abortive 
larva of a sacrament,” “childish silliness,’ “impure and god- 
less superstition,’ “adulterous confirmation,’ “abominable 
blasphemies.”’ In the preface to his large catechism he says: 
“Ves, while they would beautify the same they adorn it with 
abominable blasphemies since they boast that this sacrament 
is more honorable than baptism; and all those who have not 
been smeared with their stinking oil they call half Christians, 
while their whole ceremony is nothing more than the play of 
comedians, or much more the unchaste play of apes staged 
without any skill of mimicry.” | Melanchthon, in the earlier 
stages of the reformation, took the same position as Luther. 
So also the other reformers of the Lutheran Church. 

The symbolical books allude only indirectly to confirma- 
tion. The Augsburg Confession, IX, X, XIII, contemplates 
only two sacraments, rejecting the other five, which, naturally, 
include confirmation. The apology speaks of confirmation 
and extreme unction as customs derived from the fathers, net 
necessary to salvation and to be distinguished from the sacra- 
ments which require an express command of God and a clear 
promise of salvation. In the Smalcald Articles Luther men- 
tions it only incidentally, placing it in the same category as 
the consecration of bells. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while rejecting 
the Romish doctrinal conception of confirmation, the Re- 
formers at the same time granted its admissibility and edifica- 
tion as a pure ecclesiastical ceremony. Luther and Melanch- 
thon both took this position. It comés out clearly in the 
religious coloquia of the times and the public declarations in 
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which the Lutherans shared, notably the Regensburg In- 
terim, 1541, and the Wittenberg Reformation, 1545. Chem- 
nitz, especially, later on emphasized this truth. But in the 
turn of events confirmation, even as a pure church ceremony, 
was not adopted. Luther’s Formula missae et communionis, 
1523, the model for the other agendas in the genesio-Luth- 
eran Churches, makes no mention of confirmation. None of 
the earlier church orders made provision for it. It may seem 
strange that while recognizing confirmation as a beneficent 
ecclesiastical ceremony the reformers should have completely 
dropped it. But the reasons are evident. Stripped of its dig- 
nity as a sacrament and placed on the same plane as other 
ecclesiastical rites it fell into the sphere of evangelical 
freedom. The feelings of the people hostile to everything 
that might suggest Romanism, agitated by Carlstadism and 
embittered during the interim, were opposed to it. The 
main reason, however, is to be found in the fact that the lead- 
ers of the genesio-Lutheran Churches regarded catechetical 
instruction as genuine confirmation. As will be more fully 
pointed out later, the Kirchen Ordnungen, silent about confir- 
mation itself, have explicit directions on the necessity of drill in 
the catechism and examination concerning the faith. Not 
being necessary to the Lutheran educational principle, with 
the feeling of the people against it, confirmation was not in 
use during the first half-century of the Reformation period. 
After careful instruction and examination children were ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Supper without any public ceremonial. 


THE First PERIOD OF CONFIRMATION. 


In course of time confirmation came into use in some of 
the churches. The conflict with the sects, the experience with 
the papists during the interims, the conviction in certain 
quarters that the old Christian confirmation purged of 
the dross it had gathered, might be profitably utilized, pre- 
pared the way and gave it its first foothold. During the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century it gradually spread. The 
first use of confirmation in an evangelical church is difficult 
to ascertain. The solution of the question is complicated by 
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the fact that agendas containing full orders for confirmation 
were prepared and circulated before conditions admitted its 
actual introduction. The question is of interest, but of no 
particular importance. According to Caspari the first intro 
duction of confirmation itself is to be credited to a Reformed 
church. The city of Strassburg, which early and joyfully re- 
ceived the writings of Luther but later adopted the views of 
Zwineli, opened its gates also to the sectarians, the anabap- 
tists and Schwenkfeld. Asa defence against the agitations pro- 
duced by their labors, and in answer to their position on con- 
version, Bucer, in the year 1535, set up an act of confirmation 
at the end of the catechetical instruction, wherein all the es- 
sentials of the rite as it later was employed were adopted, viz: 
confession of faith, laying on of hands and prayer. Caspari 
calls Bucer the founder of evangelical confirmation. At the 
same time he enters into a discussion seeking to show that 
Bucer in all probability received his inspiration for the act 
from reading Erasmus’ annotations to the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. In those annotations Erasmus describes a rite of initi- 
ation for baptized children, wherein all the parts of confirma- 
tion are given. But Erasmus probably only described the 
rite of initiation which he had witnessed among the Moravian 
Brethren, to whom the suggestion for all later confirmation 
is accordingly to be ascribed. However this may be, Bucer 
may be said to have been the first who used the act in an 
evangelical church. 

As a particular liturgical act confirmation was first prac- 
ticed in a Lutheran Church in Pomerania. It was introduced 
by Bugenhagen, 1563. In the rubrics of the agenda of 1563 
it is directed: ‘Confirmation shall be practiced as it with its 
ceremonies has been described in the agenda, and as it has 
been the custom in these Pomeranian churchés for many 
years.” This language would lead to the supposition that 
_confirmation already existed in Pomerania before 1563. 
There is also a widely spread tradition to the effect that 
Bugenhagen, when he introduced the reformation into 
Pomerania in 1534, also introduced confirmation. But the 
earlier agendas for Pomerania contain no allusion to confirma- 
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tion, and historical proof is lacking to sustain the tradition 
(See Bachmann, vol. 1. p. 80). While 1563 may be taken as 
the date of the actual beginning of confirmation in our church, 
several agendas, prepared quite a while before, contain com- | 
plete orders for the rite. These are the Kirchen Ordnungen 
of Hesse and Cassel, both 1539, and Mark-Brandenburg, 1540. 
But on account of political conditions they are said not to 
have been put into practice so far as confirmation is con- 
cerned, and the K. O. of Hesse for 1557 contains no reference 
to confirmation. However they were among the influences 
which helped toward its introduction and spread. When once 
the beginning had been made it was adopted rapidly in certain 
sections. In others only slowly, and in some important Luth- 
eran centres it was not in use until the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century, notably Nurnberg 1813, Augsburg 1813, Ham- 
burg 1832. Inthe Electorate of Saxony, the home of the Re- 
formation, it was not introduced until more than 250 years 
after the beginning of that great movement, 1773-1777. 

That in some Lutheran centres confirmation was quickly 
adopted and in others slowly and in the face of much opposition 
brings us to the fact that while all portions of the church in- 
sisted on a thorough catechetical drill, and were unanimous in 
permitting none to approach the Holy Supper without proper 
examination, yet in respect to confirmation as a particular li- 
turgical act two chief tendencies appeared. The one, repre- 
senting the genesio-Lutheran churches, remained steadfastly 
by the catechism, which as a necessary development of the 
principle of infant baptism and a right preparation for the re- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper, was considered sufficient, and 
confirmation on account of the feelings of the people and the 
bitter experiences of the controversies engendered by the in- 
terims, was decisively avoided; the other, influenced by the 
desire to preserve a historical continuity with the ancient 
Christian church, seeking a safeguard against Romanism and 
the sects, was convinced of the advantages of a purified form 
of confirmation and adopted it. These tendencies appeared in 
the Kirchen Ordnungen, which in respect to confirmation fall 
into two groups, according to Hofling. Those Kirchen Ord- 
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nungen arising under the influence of Brenz and Bugenhagen 
regarded catechization as sufficient and omitted confirmation ; 
those coming from Bucer, Melanchthon and Chemnitz gave 
confirmation as a fitting and edifying conclusion to catechetical 
instruction. Caspari remarks that judgment as to which is 
genuinely Lutheran is easy to be made if priority and the men 
who represented the different tendencies be considered, but that 
it also must be borne in mind that the second group finally 
displaced the first. 

Confirmation soon fell away again in the regions where it 
had been adopted, and in the early part of the seventeenth 
century almost entirely disappeared. The Lutheran church 
felt no inner necessity for confirmation. ‘There was no deeply 
lying, strongly moving principle of church life which required 
it. Consequently when external difficulties came it was easily 
displaced. These difficulties came from the interims, partic- 
ularly the Leipsig, and the consequent adiaphoristic contro- 
versies, Melanchthon having placed confirmation among the 
adiaphora. The people hated all adiaphora, and a full share 
of their wrath fell upon confirmation, compelling its discontin- 
uance. A very weighty cause in displacing confirmation was 
the Thirty Years’ war, which almost destroyed civilization in 
Germany, and hampered its progress for centuries. Churches 
were without pastors, congregations were scattered, frequently 
altogether broken up, pastors themselves were indifferent in 
the common apathy and decay, visitation and inspection were 
lacking, schools were destroyed so that no means were at hand 
for instruction and preparation for confirmation. A signifi- 
cant sign of the almost complete disappearance of confirmation 
is the fact that the great theologians of that period in treating 
of the errors of Romish confirmation are silent about a Luth- 
eran confirmation, so Selnecker, Quenstedt, Hollazius and 
Buddeus. | 


SPENER’S RESTORATION. 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century confirmation 
again arose, and this time to stay, spread and become universal 
not only in Germany but all Lutheran lands. Spener is the 
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man who restored confirmation to the church. To his com- 
manding influence is due its re-introduction. bitterly as the 
strictly orthodox opposed him and his followers, they ac- 
cepted the confirmation which he insisted on. The condition 
of the church demanded that something be done. The strug- 
gles of the interims, the bitterness of the adiaphoristic strife 
had long since died away, but a worse state had come. The 
church was moribund. le ewaseunden ether curse! !:of 
externalism. There was a spiritual drought and no times 
of refreshing. The mass of the people were ignorant, 
superstitious, ungodly. Not only had confirmation disap- 
peared. Catechization had gone also in the general apathy. 
Private confession had fallen away or was greatly abused. 
Voices were raised in sorrow and warning. Remedies were 
advanced by different writers. Foremost among these was 
Grossbauer, who exercised great influence upon Spener, and 
who though holding many erroneous ideas, did much to call 
attention to confirmation as a remedy for the unhappy state 
of affairs. Then came Spener, who brought back catechiza- 
tion and gave it a new goal, and re-introduced confirmation 
with a different meaning and an added emphasis. There was 
much opposition on the part of both clergy and laity, but 
nevertheless it gradually spread everywhere during the next 
century, and in the early part of the nineteenth was practically 
universal. Several things contributed to this development. 
The condition of the church itself called for a reformation of 
life. Spener hoped to pierce through the general apathy by 
quickening the sense of individual responsibility in the child 
through his confirmation. The defection of princes to the 
Catholic faith seriously alarmed the church, and necessitated 
a greater emphasis upon confessional consciousness. Con- 
firmation offered an opportunity for this. Many people high 
in rank adopted confirmation for their children, This had an 
influence upon the people who always desire to imitate those 
above them. They desired that their children also might be 
confirmed. The gradually growing harmony between the Or- 
thodox and the Pietists left room for a more serious considera- 
tion of the needs of the church, and a better appreciation of the 
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value of confirmation. Thus after a rather checkered career 
of three centuries the Lutheran church in all parts adopted 
confirmation. 


Its DocTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


To understand the doctrinal significance of confirmation 
it is necessary to have in mind the position of the reformers 
and the old Lutheran church. With the fathers infant bap- 
tism and the sacrament of the altar were the all important 
points. Baptism brought the complete gift of God for salva- 
tion. No subjective supplemental was necessary. When we 
have baptism we have all. Naturally the gift of grace be- 
stowed in baptism must be carefully nurtured that the indi- 
vidual may become fully conscious of the gift of grace, de- 
velop in Christian life and be prepared to properly use and en- 
joy of the Lord’s Supper. But for this instruction in doctrine, 
examination into the faith and private confession offered all that 
was necessary. Genuine confirmation, therefore, was sound 
instruction, examination and confession preparatory to the 
Holy Supper. It was establishment in the faith. The most 
of us in speaking of confirmation have reference to a particular 
liturgical act. With the founders it meant strengthening in 
doctrine, growth in life, not through a special ceremonial, but 
through an orderly, connected, systematic train of develop- 
ment. Not that they objected to a ceremonial at the end of 
the course, but that it was unnecessary. In fact, if used it 
must be guarded carefully. It might do injury to the doctrine 
of baptism. It might transfer the emphasis from sound in- 
struction to the act itself. It might engender in the child the 
idea that with the ceremonial he was now at the end of his 
course and could drop all interest in church instruction. That 
this was no idle fear on the part of the fathers is shown by the 
fact that the greatest problem we have to solve to-day in con- 
nection with the act of confirmation lies in this very point. 
Guard the act as we may, emphasize the instruction as we may, 
the thought still arises in the child’s mind that the act and not 
the instruction is the important thing. With the act completed 
instruction is also completed and frequently church life is at 
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an end. The old church consequently laid all the emphasis 
on sound instruction, and deprecated public ceremonial.’ Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper were the poles; catechization and 
examination a necessary consequence of the one, a necessary 
preparation for the others. 

Several quotations on this point. “These principles of 
the reformers in respect to confirmation were now also put into 
practice. In every evangelical land and church catechetical 
instruction, as the genuine confirmation of Christian youth, 
with the greatest zeal was again restored.” (Bachmann, Con- 
firmation, Vol. I, pg. 54.) - “Before all, however, the exclusive 
right which was given to this examination in the faith is to be 
seen from the protest of the orthodox Lutheran tradition of 
that period against any similar act of the Romish church. As 
we saw above that the Romish catechism preserved this [con- - 
firmation|] against every connection with catechetical tasks 
so Lutheran tradition preserved the purity of catechetical in- 
struction preparation through declination of all special cere- 
monies at the conclusion of the catechumenate of the young.” 
(Von Zezschwitch, System Der Katechetic, Vol. I, pg. 572.) 
“For the historical understanding of confirmation it is of im- 
portance that from the beginning the catechism was united 
with the use of the sacraments; it followed infant baptism, and 
aimed at a worthy participation in the Lord’s Supper. 
In so far it can be said that examination and instruction of the 
confirmant are the oldest and most universal constituent parts 
of confirmation.” Caspari, Confirmatio, pg. 10. 

This view comes out clearly in the rubrics of the Kirchen 
Ordnungen of the genesis Lutheran churches. None of them 
make provision for confirmation as a special liturgical act, but 
all of them, without exception, from Luther’s formula missz 
on down, give strict direction that the catechism shall be care- 
fully taught and no one admitted to the Holy Supper without 
examination and confession. An abundance of citations might 
be adduced to show this. One is sufficient. In the Agenda 
and General Articles for the Electorate of Saxony, 1580, the 
rubric reads: ‘Pastors shall diligently instruct the people, and 
on good ground report that this is the true ‘confirmation oder 
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Firmung,’ i. e., strengthening in the faith.” In Osiander’s 
Bedenken: “Without examination in the catechism confirma- 
tion in the church of God is of no profit.” 

This position of the reformers was the necessary out- 
growth of historical causes and of the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of the Word and the Sacraments. It met the conditions 
of their day. Conditions, however, may be different in differ- 
ent lands and centuries. The church always has the authority 
within itself to change its educational method to meet the con- 
ditions which confront it. Confirmation may have a new de- 
velopment. In this country, where conditions are not exactly 
the same as in the days of the reformers and in other Lutheran 
lands to-day, where we do not have the systematic educational 
machinery which exclusively Lutheran countries enjoy, it is 
a serious question if confirmation does not need a readjust- 
ment or a new development in certain directions. But if this 
should prove true the position of the reformers must still re- 
main to control and correct. They gave fundamental princi- 
ples. The Lutheran church cannot change them or discard 
them and remain the Lutheran church. It can only apply 


them to changed conditions. 
F. W. KLINGENSMITH. 
Circa NY. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE VI. 


THEODORE FLIEDNER AND WILLIAM LOEHE. 


[Translated from Der Alte Glaube for the Lutheran Church Review, by William 
C. Heyer. ] ; 

Fliedner and Loehe! Many a one of our readers prob- 
ably thinks: How radically different men are here placed side 
by side! Different—yes! Why should we not concede that? 
Very different. But radically—no! Precisely in foundation 
are they alike, in the one true foundation that is laid and ex- 
cept which none other can be laid, the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, whereof Christ is the corner-stone. Con- 
templating the growth and work of these two men, we are 
constrained to recall the beautiful thought of Gerok: “The 
Spirit of God desires to unfold in many characters the fulness 
of his glory.” 

Both men even outwardly differed considerably from 
each other. He who came to Kaiserswerth in the expecta- 
tion of finding Fliedner a commanding personage, was thor- 
oughly disappointed. Before him stood an unpretending, 
plain man with strong forehead, cornered features, reddish 
blond, thin hair, who did in nowise at once attract. And 
now place over against him the graceful figure of William 
Loehe. Whoever may not have become persuaded of this 
gracefulness when looking into the eye of the illustrious man, 
let him but once examine the excellently taken picture of 
Loehe in front of his biography! This slender and yet sturdy 
form, the pleasing head with dark blond hair combed 
smoothly backward, the energetic nose, the lips determinedly 
cut, and the fine, clear, serious, but withal so tender eyes! 
One receives the impression of a distinguished man, upon 
whose every appearance is nevertheless impressed what he 
himself wrote beneath his picture: “Let integrity and up- 
righteousness preserve me; for I wait on thee. Ps. 25.” 


> 
‘ 
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And still, both men resemble one another in the vast in- 
fluence which they exerted upon their more immediate and 
more distant environment, although this influence developed 
differently according to the special providence God allotted 
to each of them. Both men were equally adored within the 
smaller circles of their congregation and institutions, as well as 
far beyond the same. Both were filled with the gravity of mind 
directed toward eternal things; and yet clearly recognizing the 
needs of the Church militant, being indefatigably engaged to 
meet them or at least to call upon and stimulate available 
forces for supplying the needs. Both were, though in differ- 
ing degree, churchmen and at the same time true fathers 
within the divinely given smaller or the newly acquired larger 
congregations of families and institutions. Both also had. 
unparalleled ability to work. 

Take Fliedner, the first in the morning and the last in 
the evening, for whom the idea “ease” did not exist. With 
all his magnificent plans and labors, he never forgot the care. 
for the individual souls entrusted to his oversight. How 
touchingly does this solicitude appear from the numberless 
letters written to the scattered deaconesses. Moreover, he 
was of a frail constitution and, since the first oriental journey 
undertaken in the interests of the deaconess cause, subject 
nearly every year to a serious illness that brought him to the 
brink of the grave; however, he labored on assiduously. 

And then take Loehe, who already as student used the 
hours of the day with painstaking conscientiousness, and who 
as pastor was active from morning till night. In addition to 
his nearest charge, he looked very faithfullv after the affairs 
of his large institutional congregation; was a most conscien- 
tious pastor in the care of souls; and, besides, continually 
furthered his literary labors. On Sunday, after various minor 
official duties, he preached first at Neuendettelsau, then to the 
congregation at Reut, where he stayed for dinner; after that 
he returned to Dettelsau for children’s instruction, and at 5 
o'clock evening service was held. In between, Loehe found 
time to open his house to the acquaintances and strangers who 
soon became acquaintances, that called in large numbers, es- . 
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pecially Sundays, managing to be and offer something unto 
them also. Thus he followed his Lord in: “I must work, 
while it is day;” until the busily active brain refused its ser- 
vice, and the sad sickness of his last days broke in upon him. 

Both men were disinterested in the best sense of the 
term. The man through whose hands millions passed as one 
building after another of the Kaiserswerth institutions was 
erected, and admitted its needy inmates, he died as a poor 
minister. In this perfect disinterestedness, one may find a 
reason for the fact that Fliedner remained almost entirely free 
from the filth of calumny. Of Loehe, it is characteristic that 
he was highly astonished, when, having the call to Neuendet- 
telssau in his pocket, he everywhere received congratulations 
on his fine first charge. For he did not know anything of its 
condition, nor had he at all inquired about the income. 

We may interpret this disinterestedness in yet another 
sense: in the sense of modesty. Fliedner placed his person 
quite into the background. Even under the severest suffer- 
ings, he never spoke of what he had to bear. Moreover, he 
was an enemy to all praise of his person. People who praised 
him, he, in fact, called poisoners. Fliedner ever remained the 
same modest man, notwithstanding that he associated even 
in palaces, yes and in the king’s palace, where especially Fred- 
erick William IV., the great benefactor of the Kaiserswerth 
institutions, honored him with an intercourse akin to friend- 
ship. Plain and unpretending he was likewise in exterior 
things, in eating and drinking—potatoes with the skins were 
his favorite dish, were also the last earthly nourishment of 
which he partook—and in the articles of dress, even to the old- 
fashioned umbrella, from which he could not separate him- 
self, and which was quite familiar to all who had ever been re- 
quested to accompany him on a walk through the gardens. 
A request which particularly the sisters accepted with mixed 
feelings: with joy, because they loved him; with reluctance, 
because they loved him with trembling. 

While Loehe’s every appearance and character in the di- 
rection pointed out, had developed altogether otherwise, no- 
body can deny him true, inner modesty. His distinct and de- 
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termined as well as churchly, confessionally stamped per- 
sonality of necessity made itself at once felt in the closer or 
more distant intercourse. But he did not seek this and often 
was not conscious of it. What humility of the glorious man 
in his self-estimation, in the ceaseless struggle with the op- 
posing powers of the own inner life! It is true: already in 
the word of his youth, he feared his spirit would find no echo 
in any other one’s breast. And this was an early peculiarity, which 
characterizes the man. However many friends Loehe had, 
the feeling of veneration for him did not suffer the rise of 
such freedom as would result in friendly fellowship on an 
equal plane. But the more close the impression of his 
personality was, the more beautiful the man’s humility that 
enabled him safely to sail by the dangerous cliff. 

Let us briefly contemplate their life’s providential guid- 
ance, which for all diversity nevertheless possesses deep 
similarity, and by which the Lord, our God, discerned to train 
them to be instruments in his kingdom. 

Both at an early age missed the training hand of the 
father. In the midst of the most distressing troubles of war, 
Fliedner’s father, a victim of faithfulness in duty, died of 
typhus, when the boy was thirteen years of age; the widow, 
with eleven children, he left in very needy circumstances. 
Loehe’s father, too, was by an early death torn from the wife 
and six children. [or both boys, the mothers now took in 
band the father’s duty of bringing them up. And how self- 
sacrificingly did they carry out their twofold obligation. 
Nothing is more delightful than to read the clear testimony of 
how much both felt themselves obliged and indebted to their 
mothers. This is seen in every word the sons wrote: about 
their mothers, and in the grateful care and tender love with 
which they clung to the faithful ones until the hour of their 
death. Loehe himself writes concerning his mother: “She 
had a special gift for exhorting and comforting. From her 
ways, I learned to understand the verse: ‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.’ No hen ever so 
clucked about her chickens, as my mother for her children. 
Her motherly love became prayer. When did she ever forget 
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me, what morning and evening did she not pray for me? Be- 
fore God and his holy angels, now and in the hour of my de- 
parture, in the name of the living as well as of the deceased 
brothers and sisters, I give testimony of my mother, that the 
love of this mother was an inexpressible, neverdying flame 
and still is so.” 

Both men did not personally seek the field of their ac- 
tivity, but were plainly called by the Lord of the Church to 
their place and also retained there; especially so Loehe, who 
several times endeavored to obtain a city charge apparently 
better suited to his qualifications. _ Nobody was more sur- 
prised than Fliedner when his call to the Kaiserswerth con- 
gregation came; for an entire month had elapsed since his 
trial sermon, so that he had believed himself totally forgotten 
by those people. And later, when he desired here and there 
to found in neighboring larger cities the first of his institu- 
tions serving the interests of Inner Missions, then friends and 
opponents invariably referred him back to his quiet Kaisers- 
werth. Loehe writes concerning his call to Neuendettelsau: 
“T handed a simple private letter to my paternal friend, 
Deacon Brandt, for Herr von Eyb, the patron; and behold, 
to my almost indignant astonishment, the same promised me 
the parish. I wondered at myself, that I should be a country- 
pastor. My friends, also, who would rather have known me 
in the city, marvelled at the ways of God.” We add, this 
private letter had been written only because members of the 
Neuendettelsau congregation had repeatedly called on him, 
requesting he should apply for the parish. 

Both men, by means of special afflictions, received from 
the Lord, in addition to the dignity of being Christian pas- 
tors, also the dignity of being cross-bearers. It affords a pure 
pleasure to consider the marital relation of Fliedner and 
Loehe to their wives, whom God had evidently led to them. 
Here a genuine sanctuary opens itself before us. When 
Fliedner, in the year 1828, sought a faithful Christian matron 
for the women’s prison at Duesseldorf, the Lord permitted 
him to find, in Frederica Muenster, a precious treasure for 
his own heart and home, and, for his increasing institutions, 
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the right matron. April 2, 1842, the Lord led him again into 
solitude. “She died the first,” he himself says, “of all the 
deaconesses. Having, like a mother, walked in life before her 
spiritual daughters, so she in death was their predecessor.” 
Into the hymnal which a day after his wife’s death he pre- 
sented to his youngest daughter, he wrote: “Receive the 
hymn-book of your sainted mother in memory of her de- 
parture to her dear Saviour! ‘Those that seek me early, shall 
find me.’ Thus did she; and then she found him. He was 
her’ Shepherd, who made her lie down in green pastures and 
was with her even in the valley of the shadow of death; yes, 
brought her to his heavenly paradise where she is now stand- 
ing before his throne, clothed in white raiment with palms in 
her hand, serving and praising him in eternity. Sorrowing 
but still praising God, your father, Th. Fliedner.” 

William Loehe found the companion of his heart and 
life in the year 1837; it was his dear, former catechumen, 
Helene Andreae. He himself set her a memorial in his writ- 
ing: ‘Biography of a Consecrated Handmaid of the Lord 
irom Among the Ministry.” “Simplicity,” he there writes, 
“that readily lives from within outwardly, and freely and child- 
like moves in every situation with saintly spontaneity and 
originality—that was Helene’s portion and finest endow- 
ment.” What he possessed in her, appears in a truly lovely 
manner from the letters written about the daily life to his 
mother-in-law, who was often suffering with melancholy; 
these letters were enlivened by cheerful humor. By the 
cheerfulness of Helene, even Loehe’s disposition that in- 
clined to grave seriousness, was stimulated to a serenity which 
caused himself to be surprised. Her untiring strength served 
him not only at home, but also by the bedside of the sick and 
in looking after the children of the parish. 

How happy Loehe was with her, may be inferred plainly 
from a present that he gave his wife at Christmas, 1838: two 
plates, and each decorated with a bunch of the-longer-the- 
dearer (honeysuckle). This the-longer-the-dearer, he loved 
to say, were his coat of arms, the symbol of his matrimonial 
happiness. His happiness was not to last long. Helene 
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Loehe matured rapidly, almost visibly, into perfection. She 
died 1843, 24 years of age. What a grief is expressed in the 
words: “You do not know, reader, what I here conceal. May 
the Lord forever unite me and my children with her before 
his throne! Amen. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.’”’ Loehe never again married, however much his 
friends desired and even requested it, chiefly for the sake of 
the children, of whom he had four. Fliedner found a second 


faithful companion for life and duty in Caroline Bertheau, of 
Hamburg, who survived him. 


With how much difficulty had Fliedner to struggle 
through his straitened circumstances, until he came to 
Kaiserswerth! He says: My elder brother Ludwig and I 
were to become the supporters of the family, but were our- 
selves yet children, and had first to attend the gymnasium, 
before we could study. But how accomplish that without 
money? Then the Lord assisted with mighty hand. By gifts 
from friends at Frankfurt, the attendance at the high schools 
was made possible. The earnings from private teaching had 
to help through the University course at Giessen and Goet- 
tingen. When he, 22 years of age, became pastor at Kaisers- 
werth, he received an income of 180 Taler, and the parsonage, 
which he had to share with a pastor’s widow. More heavily 
than the yoke of financial cares, the burden of sickness, as 
previously mentioned, weighed him down after the Lord’s 
will. Since the coughing up of blood, that occurred when he, 
only 25 years of age, preached in the Duesseldorf prison, ms 
chest never recuperated. He took the cross from the Lord's 
hand not only without complaint, but even thankfully; and 
confidently consoled himself by the word: “Though our out- 
ward man perish, vet the inward man is renewed day by day.” 

Loehe’s yoke was of a different kind: he was willing to 
suffer being struck upon the cheek and to bear much ig- 
nominy. The publisher of Loehe’s life justly remarks re- 
garding the time at Kirchenlamitz, that it is characteristic of 
the great battle fought in Bavaria and elsewhere, in the third 
and fourth decade of the nineteenth century between the 
aging Rationalism and the newly awakened life of faith. We 
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may indeed concede that the determined, inexorably firm 
manner of this genuine Lutheran, in connection with the 
youthful enthusiasm animating him, did here and there arouse 
displeasure. But the chief offence was caused by his truth- 
ful testimony concerning sin and grace, and by his earnest 
efforts in every possible way to secure an entrance for the 
Word of God among the members of his congregations. 

Thus both men bore the.cross laid upon them, like be- 
lieving Christians, exemplary to all followers. How did 
they arrive at such firm faith? Fliedner, developing out ofa 
dry, rationalistic period, confesses concerning his stay at Gies- 
sen: “One thing I yet held, that I did not deny the miracles 
and resurrection of Christ.’ And from Goettingen he writes: 
“Tf we in Christian love and unselfish virtue strive after a 
high goal, after sanctification and holiness, the chief part of 
our destiny is attained.” Of highest consequence to him be- 
came the intercourse with Kraft, a member of the consistory, 
of whose childlike faith and sincere humility Fliedner learned 
what was lacking him. Added to this came the impression of 
the power of living faith, that he received at the sight of the 
great works of charity in England. He constantly grew by 
faithful meditation in God’s Word and by a right use of John 
Arndt’s “True Christianity,” to which a member of the con- 
gregation had warmly directed him. To this man, Fliedner 
till his end was grateful. So he gradually obtained living 
faith in the reconciliation of God by Christ Jesus, and full 
knowledge of the glory of Christianity, whose enthusiastic 
witness he was, in word and deed, throughout his entire later 
life. 

Quite different Loehe. His religious viewpoint, as is 
natural, was rather immature during the time he attended 
gymnasium. But his letters from Erlangen already prove a 
complete change, a fervent living in the saving truths of 
Christianity. The wavering of transition, the restlessness of 
a soul painfully struggling after the truth, can hardly be no- 
ticed in him. The speculative brainwork of the century, that 
attracted so many gifted minds, never strongly influenced 
him. For him, the truth existed in Revelation, and did not 
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need to be discovered first. In fact, already as a student was 
he a Lutheran with consciousness and full persuasion. Luth- 
eran doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper, justification by 
faith, to him were certainties. The symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church constituted his daily study. Therefore, 
when entering his first spiritual charge, he held a distinctly 
defined Lutheran position, wherefrom he, in his native manly 
firmness, did not swerve a hair’s breadth, however much op- 
position this attitude earned him. Only from the indicated 
position, will he be understood correctly. 

The work of both men, notwithstanding the diversities, 
has much in common. Their labors are too well known to 
necessitate giving details. Loehe, like so many others, fol- 
lowed Fliedner in the deaconess cause and work. Or no! this 
expression might be misunderstood: he, too, engaged in the 
deaconesses work; merely the impulse did he follow, not the 
methods of others. He himself says: “We will not deny how 
little I at first cared to resemble other deaconess institutions. 
We made no journey to investigate Fliedner’s great and justly 
famous labors; we scarcely read a report. We formed our 
own thoughts according to our needs, and knew very well 
that we were not the people to follow after others. Further- 
more, we indeed were Lutherans who have already had and 
concluded a history. On this “Furthermore” rests the main 
emphasis. Lutherans with clear Lutheran convictions found- 
ed Lutheran institutions. 

Fliedner and Loehe: both have long since departed from 
the Church militant to the Church triumphant. Their sig- 
nificance is by no means as yet exhausted. Let us briefly 
summarize the same. 

The importance of Fliedner is found more in his work, 
sustained, it is true, by his person; the importance of Loehe 
rests more in his person and the words spoken and written 
by him. What an immense impulse flowed from Fliedner’s 
institutions into the entire Evangelical (Protestant) Church! 
In a certain sense, all deaconesses are his spiritual daughters. 
And who will count the Christian people that received from 
Loehe a personal impulse to salvation and furtherance of 
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their inner life! Beginning with the hosts of church-goers 
who every Sunday accompanied him to and fro from Neuen- 
dettelsau to the other congregations of the parish, and in- 
cluding the Christian heart which still in our day is by his 
“Seedgrains of Prayer’ [Samenkoerner des Gebets] led to a 
life of prayer. Loehe moreover had and has distinction as a 
churchman, because of his definite Lutheran position. How 
much does our Church owe to him for strengthening the 
clearly defined confessional consciousness ! 

Which of the two is greater, an idle question! The Lord 
of the Church be praised that he by these two chosen instru- 
ments has bestowed so much blessing upon the Church. 
Fliedner and Loehe: indeed the Spirit of God, he “desires to 
unfold in many characters the fulness of his glory.” 


L. KLEmo. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Prime tits OM Tne CHRISTIAN TO.-HIS 
GOVERNMENT. 


In order to a profitable discussion of this subject, it is ne- 
cessary first to understand the mission of the State, and its 
proper relation to other divine institutions. 

Gerhard says: “Three estates or orders appointed by God 
in the Church are enumerated, viz., the ecclesiastical, the politica! 
and the domestic. The domestic order is devoted to the multi- 
plication of the human race; the political to its protection, and 
the ecclesiastical to its promotion to eternal salvation. 

“The demestic estate has been established by God against 
wandering lusts, the political against tyranny and robbery, and 
the ecclesiastical against heresies and corruption of doctrine.” 

The ecclesiastical estate was first established, for man had 
fellowship with God before he had fellowship with man, and 
was created to be saved. The domestic estate was second in 
order, for a chief purpose of the creation was the propagation 
of the human race, who should be the objects of this divinely 
purposed grace unto salvation. The political estate was third, 
for God meant it to regulate the general fellowship of man with 
man, in order that the domestic estate might be protected, and, 
says Schmid, “that the state might fulfill its ultimate aim, 
the promotion of the prosperity of the Church: for the outward 
welfare aimed at by the civil authority would, of itself, have no 
significance. 

“Therefore, the civil authority has, at the same time, an 
immediate calling to fulfill in regard to the Church; it is hence 
also to aid and protect the institutions of Christianity, to ward 
off all hostile attacks by means of external powers committed 
to it, and to withstand all injurious influences. It is not to in- 


terfere, however, with the internal doctrinal or disciplinary af- 
fairs of the Church.” 
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Again, Gerhard says: “The magistracy has been estab- 
lished by God, no less than the ministry, for the collection, pre- 
servation and extension of the Church, inasmuch as by means. 
of it both outward discipline and public peace and tranquillity 
are preserved, without which the ministry of the Church could 
not readily perform its duty, and the collection and extension 
of the Church could scarcely have a place. Paul says, J Tim. 
2: 1, 2, ‘1 exhort, therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men; for 
kings and all that are in high places; that we may live a tranquil 
and quiet life, in all godliness and gravity.’ ” 

“The magistracy is therefore called ‘a wall and shield to 
the Church, belonging unto God,’ Ps 47: 9. For not only by 
this most firm wall are our bodies and property surrounded, 
but a protection is also afforded to the Church, whilst the rage 
of those is restrained who desire to overthrow sacred things, 
in order that they may freely indulge their lusts. Further- 
more, the state is termed a ‘nursing father’ to the Church, Js. 
49: 23. 

“Outward discipline is maintained, justice is administer- 
ed, tranquillity and favorable times are protected by the civil 
estate, to the end that, by the Word of God, through the min- 
istry, a Church may be collected out of the human race. For, 
since by the fall, and after the fall, the human race has been so 
miserably and dreadfully corrupted by sin, that, without a pub- 
lic rule, all things in it would be in confusion and disorder, God 
also established governments for the sake of the Church.” 

In view of sin, its ravages and consequent disorder and 
confusion, it is clearly evident that man could but illy enjoy 
the benefit of either Church or home, without the authorita- 
tive restraints exercised by the state. For man’s only and 
highest good, the distinctive mission of each of these divine in- 
stitutions must severally by them be entirely and properly ful- 
filled. And it is also evident, both humanly speaking and in 
view of the divine intent, that both Church and home, the in- 
stitutions of higher and more spiritual mission, are dependent, 
for the successful issue of their higher mission, upon the 
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integrity, righteousness, and maintenance, in fullest possible 
measure, of the divine ideal of the state. 

With this proper conception of the origin, mission and aim 
of the state and of its relation to the Church and to the home, 
we shall be the better prepared to a consideration of our sub- 
ject: “The Duties of the Christian to His Government,” or to 
the divinely appointed political estate under which and whose 
protection he enjoys the blessings of the likewise divinely ap- 
pointed estates of the Church and the home. 

The duties of the Christian are not other than those of 
every other citizen. That he is a follower of Christ imposes 
no new or peculiar duties, but only fixes or brings home a 
greater responsibility and a clearer sense of responsibility. In 
his Christian freedom, he is free to do all the right and free 
to leave the wrong undone, and is in no bondage, as is the un- 
believer, to do the: wrong and violate the right. 

Every citizen of every form of government has like and 
equal duties. Failure to comprehend and appreciate his duties 
on the part of the unbeliever, does not multiply the number or 
increase the importance of the Christian’s duties; it only em- 
phasizes his responsibilities and the necessity of his absolute 
faithfulness to his duties. The duties of one citizen as a citi- 
zen, are the duties of all citizens alike. Yet, to the Christian, 
these duties are magnified, because he should have a clearer 
consciousness of them and a higher sense of responsibility, and 
he will have a more conscientious purpose to faithfully perform 
his duties of citizenship. 

I. It is the duty of the Christian to be subject or subordi- 
nate to his government. om. 13: 1:°‘Let every soul be in sub- 
jection to the higher powers; for there is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Therefore he that re- 
sisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God.’ It is 
true that as a creature of God, every man is, among men, a 
king, and has equal rights and powers, as an individual, with 
all other men. but, since God has ordained government, and 
established government among men through the agency or in- 
strumentality of men, the individual surrenders or delegates 
certain of his rights and powers to the office of the magistrate 
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or!  uler: Henceforth they are the endowment of the 
office to which they have been delegated, and are no more a 
right or endowment of the individual citizen. This is true of 
all individuals, whether having participated in the formation 
of government, or whether entering under a government al- 
ready formed. 

In passing from one form of government to another, the 
individual may regain some rights and surrender others, but as 
all government is a fabric ordained of God, under whatever 
form of government one abides, he is a subordinate member 
thereof. He is, therefore, to be subject and submissive to his 
rulers, not as to individuals of a higher order, but as to those 
holding and endowed with the functions of a superior office. 

Every citizen is subject to, is, in this wisdom and provi- 
dence of God, “thrown under” the existing political estate,and to 
this every Christian is in duty bound to be willingly submissive, 
as the child of Him who has ordered the estate. Even the 
ruler, raised to authority by and in the existing order, is sub- 
ject to the law of the office which he occupies. Office obtains 
because of law, not because of the person of the ruler. All 
law is of God, the Supreme Ruler and sole Law-giver of the 
universe. In being humbly submissive to the political estate, 
founded by God, and founded for the administration of the 
God-given law, the Christian is, as a true Christian should 
only be, submissive and subject to God, his Creator and Re- 
deemer. This self-submission is the more incumbent upon the 
Christian, since the political estate has as its chief mission and 
aim to offer protection and preserve peace and prosperity to 
the higher estates of the home and the Church, which minis- 
ter to the greater good, the purer happiness and to the eternal 
welfare of all men who will come under their sway. 

II. It is the duty of the Christian to be obedient to his 
government. Heb. 13: 17: “Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit to them: for they watch in behalf of your 
souls, as they that shall give account, that they may do this 
with joy, and not with grief; for this were unprofitable for 
you.” As subjection involves passive, obedience involves active 
respect for and fulfillment of all requirements of law. The 
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ruler is raised to a position of great responsibility before God, 
being nothing less than guardian of the spiritual welfare of 
men. -The Christian citizen who has been instrumental in ele- 
vating him to his high office, or has, by becoming a citizen, 
acknowledged his office, has accepted the equally great re- 
sponsibility of maintaining submission and obedience to the 
authority of him who must give account therefor to God Him- 
self. 

Obedience to rulers involves a positive and cheerful ful- 
fillment of all law administered in the political estate. The 
ruler is God’s representative and agent for the preservation of 
such order and peace as will secure and assure the highest 
spiritual privileges and favors to the most humble child of God. 
The Christian, therefore, should do nothing to dishonor, but 
everything to exalt the law of nations, which is the law of God; 
nothing to retard, but everything to advance the best interests 
of government, which is the guardian of the highest God-given 
institutions; nothing to hinder, but everything to aid the free 
course of all divinely instituted operations for the highest ulti- 
mate good of the greatest number of men, whom the state is 
commissioned to rule, with God and eternity in view. In sup- 
port of this, we quote I Pet. 2: 13, “Be subject to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; or unto governors, as sent by him for vengeance 
on evil-doers, and for praise to them that do well.” 

It is also evidently taught that it is the Christian’s duty to 
be subject and obedient to government, even when the adminis- 
tration of law is in the hands of wicked rulers: yea, though 
government be by them wickedly and selfishly administered ; 
for the law is righteous and the office is holy because of divine, 
not of human, origin. The majesty of the law may be hindered 
and the sanctity of the office may be obscured, by evil and de- 
signing rulers, yet those endure whilst rulers pass away. Jus- 
tice and equity will prevail by divine intervention, through 
the agency of submissive and obedient Christian citizenship. 

The state has been established against tyranny and rob- 
bery. It is endowed with power to regulate the evil propensi- 
ties of men. The state is God’s police. The law of the state 
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is the law of God. The state is, therefore, entitled to obedi- 
ence from every citizen. This obedience the God-fearing citi- 
zen cannot, will not, refuse to render. | 7 

In the passing of ages, the state has developed from the 
family through the tribal and feudal orders, by force of char- 
acter and by force of arms. The rise and development of the 
state has been the course of civilization. Centralization and 
civilization have gone hand in hand. The purer the central 
government the higher the state of civilization. Developing 
civilization is shaped by the will of God. It contributes to the 
glory of God. It ministers to the good of man. 

III. It is the duty of the Christian to support govern- 
ment. This duty we will consider in a three-fold division, as 
Financial, Personal and Moral. 

A. The Financial support of government is the duty of 
every Christian. Assessment, taxation or tribute has ever been 
the mode of contribution on the part of citizens to the cost of 
maintaining civil government. National as well as individ- 
ual transactions are commercial and must be adjusted and jus- 
tified by a proper equivalent and medium of exchange. 

Government is established and maintained, not for the 
glory and gain of rulers, but for the good of the governed. 
In return for the benefits intended, assured and enjoyed, the 
beneficiary must, out of his substance, contribute to the support 
of the divine institution. In this specific duty to government, 
our Saviour is Instructor, by both precept and example. He 
said: “Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,”’ and 
“Tribute to whom tribute is due,’ and the first with reference 
to an oppressive and, therefore, obnoxious ruling power. He 
also, by miraculous recourse to nature, of which He held His 
Lordship in subservience, secured the half-shekel, which paid 
the personal tax for Himself and for His disciples to the tem- 
ple support, than which He himself “was greater,” and the 
administrators of which were bitterly and openly opposed to 
Him. The fact that He was Lord of Nature, of Nations and 
of Heaven itself, yea, the very Author of Nations and of the 
Temple, was not made a pretext for evasion of the present 
duty of contributing materially to the support of the political 
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and ecclesiastical estates there and then obtaining. The in- 
struction and example of Christ are made unusually emphatic 
to us, in view of the unfriendliness and harshness toward Him 
of the very authorities for whose support He gave counsel and 
contribution. 

Thus, King Ahab’s idolatries and Queen Jezebel’s ma- 
licious wickedness gave no occasion to Elijah to repudiate 
their authority, nor to Obadiah to forsake their service. In- 
deed, these furnished them an additional incentive for greater 
faithfulness, that the knowledge and the true prophets of the 
Living God might be preserved. 

An important phase of the Christian's duty to render finan- 
cial support to government is suggested by the known exten- 
sive prevalence of the evasion of taxes by means of false re- 
turns and other dishonest methods. Government is instituted 
for the protection of both the person and the property of its 
citizens. It is really endowed for the present preservation of 
all that is involved in what a man has, what he is and what he is 
destined to be. Government, properly administered and prop- 
erly appreciated, ministers to the security of property for time, 
and to the security and peace of body, soul and spirit for time 
and eternity. 

Since government is set for the conservation of 
all and for the highest interests of man, it is the duty of the 
Christian to contribute to the support of government, as to the 
full extent of his earthly possessions. As a child of light and 
of righteousness, it also behooves him to make his returns and 
pay his taxes with the utmost honor, integrity and conscien- 
tious scrupulousness. Even though government may be called 
a corporation, it is not soulless: for God is the soul and very 
substance of all government. Who robs government, robs 
God. And, above all others, the Christian should render unto 
the Lord His dues. | 

B. It is the duty-of the Christian to render unto his gov- 
ernment also personal support. ‘This will involve (1) his intelli- 
gent exercise of his rights of suffrage, (2) lis faithful discharge 
of duty in office, if so decreed, and (3) the sacrifice of personal 
rights and even of life, in the defense of government. 
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(1) The right of suffrage is a God-given right. Obtain- 
ing with greater or less scope and power in many different 
forms of government, it is a divine provision for uttering the 
voice of God by the voice of the people. Though Christians may 
be in a minority in any nation, they can thus prevail as a bal- 
ance of power. That the name of God is not inserted in the 
constitution, offers no excuse or release, for God is the consti- 
tution and author of all government. Through man He estab- 
lishes, by man He maintains and directs, and upon man He lays 
the responsibility for the perpetuity of pure and righteous gov- 
ernment. If the name of God is not in the constitution, God 
Himself and His righteous law is to be made manifestin govern- 
ment by His children, through their faithful, intelligent and 
persistent exercise of their suffrage rights and powers. 
Through their vigorous character and incorruptible righteous- 
ness, they are in duty bound to evert an influence im and over 
government. They shine as God’s lights before men. 

If government becomes corrupted because rulers are im- 
pure and unrighteous, this affords the Christian no reason for 
withholding his ballot. Huis ballot should be a ceaseless pro- 
test against iniquity in high places. If the Christian neglect 
or despise his suffrage-rights, he sins against God and govern- 
ment. He thus surrenders a God-given institution into the 
hands of worldly and wicked men. 

When “the days are evil’’ and because the days are always 
evil, God’s children are to “redeem the time,” in general, by 
force of a godly life; in government, by the force of a consecrat- 
ed ballot. Principles and men must be taken account of and 
weighed, and the ballot directed to the mark for greatest good 
to men and highest glory to God. The Christian may, at 
times, withheld his ballot, through ill-opportunity of a choice. 
He may thus emphasize his protest againstycorruption. How- 
ever, this would be unnecessary, were God’s children, as such, 
in evidence at caucus, primaries and election. If, however, the 
initiatives are handed over to the ungodly, the ultimates will 
be determined by their power. It is the duty of God’s people, 
from the highest Christian motives and for highest Christian 
ends, to be actively participant in the affairs of government 
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from the beginning to the end. This oniy will assure integrity 
and purity of government. This only will fulfill. Christian duty. 

If Christians refrain, and politics become corrupt and gov- 
ernment impure, the responsibility rests upon those who have 
not, as well as upon those who have, acted in the matter. 

If, laying all party prejudice aside, God’s peoplein America, 
both clerical and lay, were to be in evidence in politics frorn 
the caucus to the polls, greater purity would prevail, and cor- 
ruption and demagogism would be forced to retire. Supine- 
ness among Christians and spoils for the conscienceless will 
work the ruin of any nation and debase the purest government. 

At this point a digression is allowable. There is a phase 
of political activity in which no Christian can consistently par- 
ticipate. To it he must refuse all moral and financial support. 
A corrupt ballot is most damaging. It will work the over- 
throw of government. A corrupt ballot is largely due to the 
unrighteous use of money. By money, the ballots of the un- 
principled are controlled. | Sometimes privately, sometimes 
systematically and authoritatively this evil power is exercised. 
The Christian must absolutely refuse to pay money to a voter, 
or to contribute to any fund that will be used to influence the 
exercise of the voter’s suffrage-rights in any way other than as 
conscience and his convictions dictate. By such a contribu- 
tion the Christian becomes party to crime, and fosters corrup- 
tion in government which will develop into ultimate overthrow. 
The political briber is contributing to the injury of the state 
and to his own future danger and disaster. 

2. Government applied necessitates office of administra- 
tion. As all, as citizens, are equal, any citizen may be ele- 
vated to the powers of office. If called, the Christian must 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office. An office-holder 
is not master but servant of the people, and of God who has in- 
stituted the office. The Christian office-holder, therefore, dare 
not manipulate public office for personal gain. He must ad- 
minister for the good of his peers and for the glory of his God. 
As a servant of God, he must serve, not his own, but the best 
interests of those by whose suffrage he has been elevated to a 
position of power and trust. The powers and opportunities 
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of office are usually so great as compared with those of pri- 
vate walk in life, that even the Christian is beset by grievous 
temptations and must marshal all the vigor of his Christian 
character, follow every prompting of his enlightened con- 
science, obey every precept of the revealed will of God, and 
appropriate every offer of divine grace, in order to preserve 
his integrity of character and administer in honor the affairs 
of the people committed, in the providence of God, into his 
hands. 

It is the duty of the Christian to not alone suggest, nomt- 
nate and vote, but also to serve, in the best interests of his gov- 
ernment, the highest good of his fellow-citizens, the majesty of 
the law, the purity and perpetuity of government and the glory 
and honor of God. ‘These treasures are committed in trust 
to the office-holder. This trust he must keep inviolate. 

Jury and witness duty, to which any citizen may be called, 
is a temporary office. Nevertheless, it 1s an office of great im- 
portance and of great responsibility. The state maintains the 
civil court, that, in the light of the God-given law, justice may 
be administered to all her citizens. The juror is, therefore, to 
find; the witness to testify, according to the facts of law and of 
truth. As governors are “sent for vengeance on evil doers 
and for praise to them that do well,” so courts are established 
by the state for the conviction and punishment of only the 
guilty, not for the oppression of the weak nor for the injury 
of the innocent. If Judges, Magistrates, jurors or witnesses 
are unfair or untruthful, the innocent are wronged and suffer. 
Then also the law and God are dishonored. The Christian 
juror must find according to the testimony in the light of the 
law. The Christian witness must tell ‘the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” 

(3) This personal support may also involve the sacrifice 
of personal rights, and even of life itself, in the defense of gov- 
ernment. The divine ideal, evident in all government, is: “of 
the people, for the people, by the people.” In times of threat- 
ening danger, the citizen soldier fights also in defense of his 
own rights and for the safety of his own fireside. What assails 
the nation, assails the home and the individual. What strikes 
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at the heart, strikes also at the member. What threatens the 
existence and peace of the head, threatens likewise the whole 
body. The defense of the state calls for the sacrifice of every 
member, every citizen. If government could be destroyed, the 
race could also be destroyed. If the race could be destroyed, 
God could also be overthrown. Yet this is impossible, un- 
thinkable. God lives: the race lives: government stands. 
Through government God preserves the race. Therefore, the 
implanted sense of self-preservation, which is called the first 
law of nature, calls for the personal service, yea, even the sac- 
rifice of life, if need be, of every believing child of God. 

The divine majesty is manifest in the perpetuity of govern- 
ment and in God the being of every immortal personality is 
fixed. Therefore, in defense of the divine institution also, the 
Christian may be called to sacrifice his life. Although govern- 
ment is of, for and by the mass of individuals, yet government ts 
above the individual. The individual believer in God and inHis 
Christ, is therefore called to serve, to suffer, and, if need be, to 
die, that government may be preserved and the welfare of man 
assured. The Christian who lays his life upon his country’s 
altar in time of danger, is rendering a service of personal sup- 
port, beneficial to man and acceptable to God. 

This position, however, offers neither recognition nor en- 
couragement to militarism, which springs from the baser ele- 
ments of human nature. 

C. It is the duty of the Christian to accord to his gov- 
ernment the fullest and freest mora! support of which he is 
capable. Government demands our lives in emergency, our 
money statedly, and our sympathy, good offices and respect at ali 
times. Good government exists only among a godly people. 
‘Blessed is that nation whose God is the Lord.” Divine prin- 
ciples prevail in good government. And government is good, 
when God’s people are swayed by these same divine principles. 
The more widely prevalent, the more distinctly manifest, the 
respect and esteem for government from a God-fearing people, 
other things being equal, the more stable and assured is that 
government. God’s people are the salt of the earth, conserva- 
tors of the divine institutions, and the balance of power for 
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justice and righteousness among men. Loyalty and pure 
Christian patriotism overawe, silence, enervate treason, 
malfeasance in office and tyranny. Vice and iniquity thrive 
only in congenial soil, and this receives no contribution from 
the believing, God-fearing and therefore truly loyal heart. 

This moral support of loyalty is to be given by the Chris- 
tian to government, because it is a divine institution, and due 
respect to rulers and magistrates for their office sake and out 
of regard for law and order. The God in whom the Christian 
believes, whom he loves and obeys, is a God of order. The 
powers that be are ordained of Him. We honor Him when 
we honor his institutions. The loyalty and respect of the 
Christian for government must be not only cherished secret- 
ly and privately; they must also be shown openly and 
earnestly, as a fruit of living faith. His light must not be hid 
under a bushel. A general beneficial influence will result from 
the force of its public testimony. | ; 

IV. Itis the duty of the Christian to pray for his govern- 
ment. I Tim. 2: 1, 2, that it may be perpetuated; and for those 
in power, that they may be restrained and strengthened. “The 
effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
God hears and answers the prayers of His people for their ow 
good and for good of those for whom they pray. In praying 
for government, for governing and for governed, we are in 
reality praying for God’s own greater glory. Such prayer is 
a spiritual act of praise. It is acceptable to God. The earnest 
prayers of every Christian should daily arise to the throne of 
grace, for stability of government, for the righteousness and 
integrity of rulers and for the peace and happiness of the gov- 
erned. All rulers and persons in authority have need of the 
hearty prayers and spiritual solicitude of all believing subjects ; 
that they may have strength to battle against the godless in- 
fluences of the world and the ceaseless temptations from the 
power and opportunity of office. A consciousness of this so- 
licitude will also serve as inspiration and safeguard to them. 
It will prove a restraint in time of temptation. Also to such 
confiding approach to God, prompt and sure response is prom- 
ised, also favor and grace from a boundless store in the hands 
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of Him who causes “all things to work together for good to 
those who love Him, who are the called according to His pur- 
pose.” Pure government has need of the believer’s prayers, 
that its purity may be preserved. The more corrupt, the more 
need of earnest prayer, that wicked designs may be over- 
thrown, designers hindered and corruption stayed by the 
power of heaven, which alone is supreme and pure. 

This is the Lutheran conception of government and Chris- 
tian responsibility thereto. It is the true Scriptural sense 
thereof. The true Lutheran will, as a true Christian, be faith- 
ful to these political duties—or these duties that grow out of 
the political estate, because, in truth, they are duties that arise 
from an order or estate instituted by God Himself. 


RoBERT R. Durst. 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa., Oct. 26, 1904. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


The miraculous element of the Gospels is a large sub- 
ject. It raises the possibilities of miracles, with reference to 
which both science and philosophy are, through many of their 
representatives, in conflict with faith. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the possibility of the miracle, nor its relation to 
science. Taking for granted that the Gospel miracles are au- 
thentic, that they were performed by Christ in the manner re- 
corded by the Evangelists, we shall endeavor to point to a 
few principles underlying the subject of miracles. 

The miracles of the Gospels are not the creations of 
faith, but rather an authentic element of the original Gospels 
offered to faith. They were, in part, the ground of the faith 
that Jesus was the Christ, among the first generation of dis- 
ciples (John 2: 11; John 11: 45). 

At the present time the position is reversed. Men do not 
now believe in Christ because of His miracles; they rather be- 
lieve in the miracles because they believe in Christ. If we be- 
lieve that Christ was God, not only on the testimony of the 
early Church, but on the proof afforded by the nineteen cen- 
turies of Christianity, there will be nothing to surprise us in 
the phenomena of miracles (Illingworth, “Divine Imma- 
nence’). “If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, His miracles so far from being 
improbable, will appear the most natural things in the world. 
They are so essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, that without them that character would entirely dis- 
appear. They flow naturally from a person who, despite His 
obvious humanity, impresses us throughout as being at home 
in two worlds. We cannot separate the wonderful life, or the 
wonderful teaching, from the wonderful works. They in- 
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volve and interpenetrate and presuppose each other, and 
form in their indissoluble combination one harmonious pic- 
ture. 

There are those who claim that Jesus performed miracles 
not by a power resident in Himself and at the disposal of His 
own will like any natural faculty, but that He drew by faith 
or prayer on the power of God His Father, who was ever at 
hand to help Him and support Him in connection with His 
messianic mission. Some texts seem to support this theory. » 
But it must not be regarded as established because it fits into 
a few texts which bear on the question and then be employed 
as a test of the historicity of other statements which do not 
seem to harmonize with it. The theory must be adjusted to 
all the texts as they stand instead of the texts being manipu- 
lated to square with the theory. The setting of the miracles 
clearly indicate that it is He himself by His own will that 
works the miracles. 

Not that Jesus works independently of His Father. “The 
miracles arise from the intimate association of the Son with 
the Father in the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemption of man. When challenged by 
the Jews for healing a sick man on the Sabbath day, Jesus re- 
plied, “My Father worketh even until now, I am working 
also” (John 5: 17). And He goes on, “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doeth, 
these the Son also doeth in like manner. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself 
doeth. And greater works than these will He show Him, that 
ye may marvel (J. 5: 19, 20). Many other passages suggest 
themselves to the same effect. The Son is “sent” by the 
Father and He is invested with full powers for the accom- 
plishment of that mission; or rather with reference to it, and 
for the purpose. of it He and the Father are one (John 10: 3). 

All these sayings are from the Fourth Gospel. But there 
is a near approach to them in the well known passage, Mat. 
11: 27. “All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father and this forms a natural climax to others which, with- 
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out it, would seem to leave something wanting and incom- 
plete.” i 

It was Jesus who by His own will wrought these won- 
derful works. The story of the temptation may be used to 
confirm this statement. That Jesus possessed supernatural 
powers is there presupposed. It is there implied that Jesus 
could have turned the stones of the desert into bread if He 
had willed so to do; and the reason why He refrained was 
because He did not will. 

Of course, when Jesus deems it best He employs other 
-external means to work His miracles. There is in fact noth- 
ing more remarkable about our Lord’s miracles than the 
royal variety of His methods in performing them. Some- 
times He works at a distance, sometimes He requires the 
presence of the person to be blessed. Sometimes He works by 
a simple word: “Lazarus, come forth!” Sometimes by a 
word and a touch, as in the healing of the leper; sometimes 
by a touch without a word; sometimes by a word, a touch and 
a vehicle; sometimes by a vehicle, without a touch, without a 
word, without His presence, as when He said: “Go wash 
in the pool of Siloam! and he washed and was clean.” 

The divine worker varies infinitely and at pleasure, yet 
not arbitrarily, but for profound, if not always, discoverable 
reasons, the methods of His miracle working power. He is 
tied to no way. His will, strong and almighty, uses methods 
and tosses aside methods, the methods being vitalized when 
they are used by His will, and being nothing at all in them- 
selves. 

The very variety of His methods, then, reveals that the 
true cause in every instance is His own bare will. A simple 
word is the highest and most adequate expression of that 
will.. His word is all-powerful. “He spake and it was done, 
He commanded and it stood fast.” In themselves all external 
means are as nothing, as the pipes of an organ are nothing, 
until His breath is breathed through them, and then a flood 
of sweet sound pours out. Even His tcuch or His word are 
nothing if it were not for His own will flowing through them. 

There is a certain limitation in the conditions under 
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which the miracles of our Lord are wrought. He requires 
faith (Matth. 13: 58; 15: 24-26, etc.). Not that faith on the 
part of man determines the ability of Christ to work miracles, 
but it does determine His will. “We are not for an instance 
to suppose, in cures gradually accomplished, or when ‘He did 
not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief,’ that 
there was any restraint on the power of the Lord save such 
as He willingly imposed upon Himself—and this, doubtless, 
in each case having reference to, and being explicable by, the 
moral and spiritual state of the person at that time passing 
under His hand.” The relation of man’s faith to God’s gifts 
is most intimate. The faith which in itself is nothing, is yet 
the organ for receiving everything. It is the conducting link 
between man’s emptiness and God’s fulness. And where this 
faith fails to reach out for the gift of God that gift remains 
absent. The Gospels most closely unite faith and the miracle, 
either positively or negatively. Negatively Matth. 13: 58; 
Mark 6: 5f. Positively Matth. 9. 22 and in many other in- 
stances. 

The miracles of Jesus are not creative acts. His miracles 
always, without exception, demand the already existent ob- 
ject on which they are wrought. At Cana it is the water 
which is changed into wine. In the desert the loaves and 
fishes are multiplied. “In all the miracles there is always a 
nature-basis to which the divine power that works the wonder 
more or less links itself.” It brought together by wonderful 
coincidences, the already existing; it quickened and revived; it 
multiplied and changed into a nobler substance; but as far as 
our records reach, no bread, no wine, no fish were made out 
of nothing, no new men were created, no new limbs were 
formed. At no time did Jesus, in working His miracles, pass 
over into the realm of absolute creation. 

Jesus never worked miracles for the sake of the miracle. 
There is nothing so alien to the spirit of the Gospels as the 
love of wonder for wonder’s sake. The miraculous acts of 
Jesus possess qualities which correspond to His character, or, 
in other words, they so duplicate and reflect it that the moral 
attributes which are most distinctive of Him, reappear in His 
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acts. His miracles do not move in the region of the weird, 
nor do they strike with fear; nor do they, like the tricks of 
the magician, smite with surprise. ‘They are sober and not 
extravagant like those which the later church ascribed to the 
saints. Like Jesus Himself His miracles are, though super- 
natural, not contra-natural. He goes through life like a kind 
of embodied beneficence, creating health and happiness. His 
miracles are “oypeta,”’ a mark lacking in the miracles of the 
later and present day church. “These latter miracles do not 
serve as vehicles of revelation as the miracles of the Gospels 
did. They may be “ @abpmara,” “dvvapets,” “tepata” but they 
are not oyyeta of a new spiritual message to mankind which 
it sorely needed to learn. And this is the essential character- 
istic of the miracles of the Christ. 

Nor did Jesus at any time work miracles for any purely 
self regarding end. When the Pharisees and scribes seek a 
sign from Him He answered: “An evil and adulterous gene- 
ration seeketh after a sign.” When tempted by the devil to 
use His power He also refuses. When dying on the cross the 
scribes and elders mocked Him, saying: “If He be the King 
of Israel, let Him now come down from the cross and we will 
believe Him.” He received their mockery in silence. Every 
element of mere display, of self-assertion and even of self- 
preservation is eliminated from them. 

This character in the miracles of Jesus makes them 
unique. “Among all the multitude of ‘miracles’ with which 
the later Church adorned the lives of its saints there is noth- 
ing of the character of the miracles of Jesus. The miracles 
of the saints are mostly and primarily personal. It is natural 
for men, possessing miraculous gifts, to exercise them first 
on their own behalf and only as a secondary purpose on be- 
half of others.” But Jesus from the first to the last, in all His 
acts and in all His doings, is super-natural on man’s behalf 
and not on His own, and exercised His power always and 
only for man. 

The Gospels are a revelation of grace. The miracles re- 
corded in the Gospels are acts of grace. The Saviour’s deeds 
are all of mercy and love. ‘‘They are examples and acted 
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parables of the love of Christ; they are the works of Him 
who declares His almighty power most chiefly by showing 
mercy and pity! The single exception, if exception it may be 
called, is “The blasting of the fig-tree,’ which was a miracle 
of judgment. And even the severity of this was tempered 
with mercy. Christ did not make the assertion of God’s holi- 
ness, and of His hatred of sin at the expense of the lives of 
men, but only at the cost of a single unfeeling tree.” “He 
parches the tree that He may teach men wisdom.” “His 
miracles of mercy are numberless, and on men; His miracle of 
judgment was but one, and ona tree.’ It was necessary for 
love’s sake to show that in that arm, which was always strong 
to save, there was also strength to smite if the sad necessity 
should come; but so tender hearted is He that He does not 
strike where the stroke can be felt, so He lets it fall on an un- 
conscious tree. Thus to the end He justifies His name of 
Jesus, Saviour, and illustrates the blessed truth of which His 
whole life is the expression, that “God is love.” 


W. STEINBICKER, A. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 11th, 1904. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE GENERAL OR. INTERNATIONAL (Evan 
GELICAL LUTHERAN, CONBERENCE, 


The General or International Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
ference held its eleventh session from the 26th to the 29th of 
September in Rostock. It last convened in 1901 from the 3d 
to the 6th of September in the old Swedish Episcopal town 
of Lund. That was an imposing and important gathering which 
was attended by almost the entire Scandinavian episcopate, 
and it led to a more substantial organization of the Con- 
ference. The Conference was founded in 1867, by men like 
Kliefoth, Luthardt, Uhlhorn, Niemann, Zezschwitz, Har- 
less and Hofmann; and labored with success in uniting 
German Lutherans, but has recently become international and 
universal in character. Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Slavonians and Finns, bishops, high 
consistories, general superintendents, professors and clergy 
together compose the executive committee. To this com- 
mittee belong members of the Theological Faculties of the 

Jniversities of Leipzig, Erlangen, Gottingen, Kiel and Ros- 
tock. There are two representatives from America on this 
Committee, viz: Dr. A. Spaeth and the President of the Gen- 
eral Council. Many Lutheran unions and conferences repre- 
senting the national and free churches, and one Lutheran 
Conference of the Prussian Union Church have united with 
it. The Lutheran Deaconess Institutions and foreign and 
inner mission associations and organizations send their rep- 
resentatives. 

The good little Lutheran university city of Rostock, the 
home of David Chytraeus and Heinrich Mueller, was gaily 
decorated for the occasion and the whole population from the 
highest officers down vied with other in making the visitors 
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welcome. The attendance began with a thousand persons and 
rose to fourteen and fifteen hundred, so that multitudes were 
turned away from the doors, unable to gain admission. There 
were special conferences in great variety on foreign missions, 
Jewish missions, inner missions, immigrant missions, and, for 
the first time, on the Lutheran Press. The one exciting cir- 
cumstance was a difference of opinion as to what should be 
done respecting the “Deutschen Evangelishen Kirchen- 
ausschluz.”” A minority felt in conscience bound to declare 
that the Conference had not taken a sufficiently positive posi- 
tion with respect to the prevailing ecclesiastical attempts against 
sound Lutheranism on the part of the German government, 
and formulated their own position in a sharp resolution which 
was brought to the attention of the Conference by consent of 
the Executive Committee. 

On the first evening, pastor Oehlkers, of Hanover, spoke 
on “Our Confession in Daily Life.” He said, “We desire to 
remain Lutherans, not as a matter of traditional habit, be- 
cause perhaps we were born and raised in the Lutheran 
Church, or because we are powerless to enter intelligently 
upon the needs and demands of the present moment, but be- 
cause we are convinced that we possess something in the 
Lutheran Confession that is to be found nowhere else. No 
Church dare find the justification of its existence in the mere 
idea which she represents, nor in the history of which she is 
proud; but it is necessary for us as members of our Church 
to prove by our deed that our Confession is significant and 
sufficient for the tasks of our day. In our century there has 
been an entire revolution in the way of looking at man’s voca- 
tion and the demands and immense difficulties that meet us 
daily in the stream of our labor and development are continu- 
ally increasing. ‘rom this comes our duty to infuse and con- 
secrate this modern life with the spirit of Christ. 

”The Lutheran Confession is our most efficient servant 
for this task, although at first glance this may seem strange 
in view of the inner life and retiring character of Lutheran 
piety. 

“But our Confession by no means simply leads us into 
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the quiet hour of repentance. Our Church is not merely the 
friend of the weak and the comforter of the dying, but she 
and she alone is in a position to furnish power and joy for the 
labor of life. It is Luther and Paul whom we have to look up 
to as the exemplars of our way of faith and life, if we desire 
to ascertain what good the Lutheran Confession does in our 
daily vocation, for the truth and the might of our Confession 
will be preserved only by faithful activity in our vocation. 
The more, in true Lutheran manner, we become free from 
trusting our own power and righteousness, and we allow the 
grace which has called us to eternal life and salvation to be- 
come mighty within us, the more we grow into a people hold- 
ing daily to our justification, and living in the strength of 


forgiveness of sins and communion with God; the more we ~ 


shall become strong and apt in the fulfillment of our vocation. 
Our modern time demands independent and free personali- 
ties and the danger of the Christianity prevalent at the present 
moment is that of a self-righteous and narrow nervousness. 
To meet this danger we should cherish the sound Lutheran 
characteristic and see to it that we transplant our Confession 
into daily deed and to strike it off into coins which we shall 
be able to use in daily life.” 

The next day’s proceedings were begun with a service in 
the glorious Marien Kirche. The Church is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the Baltic late Gothic style, but was modified disad- 
vantageously in the Fourteenth Century. The Liturgy at 
this service was rendered almost entirely by the choir. To 
the congregation there was given only the Apostles’ Creed 
and the hymns. Pastor Armknecht, of Hanover, preached 
a powerful sermon on Rom. 1: 16, declaring that this passage 
_is a Lutheran Confession, a Protestant declaration, an Evan- 
gelical vow. The sermon was a powerful testimony, and gave 
a positive tone to all the subseqtient meetings. Superin- 
tendent Kaftan from Kiel delivered a splendid address on the 
subject, “Is the Lutheran Confession Still Serviceable in the 
Twentieth Century?” which was followed by an address by 
Dr. Seidel on the theme, “What can we do to make the 
Church of the Land a Church of the People?” The situation 
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and difficulties in modern Church life were pointed out in 
full, and it was declared that the work of the congregation 
was not to withdraw itself in a one-sided individualistic or 
pietistic or eschatological devoutness from work among the 
people, but with the world-wide openness which characterizes 
the Lutheran Confession, we should seek to build the King- 
dom of God both internally in the soul-life and also in the 
natural and ordinary course of external public life. In the 
evening Pastor Schaffner from St. Denis spoke in French on 
Missionary work among the Socialists, and Pastor Janoska 
spoke on the present condition of the Lutheran Church in 
Hungary. The contrast between the glowing optimism of the 
German Superintendent Kaftan and the matter of fact, if not 
pessimistic picture of the closely observant Swedish Bishop 
Ullman, was most marked. ‘The latter represented the Church 
as surrounded by ultramonism, national chauvinism, socialism, 
materialism, and social nihilism. According to Ullman the 
little Flock of the Faithful will have a via dolorosa to tread in 
future years. But Kaftan believed that ‘“‘modern” iniquity is no 
worse than “ancient” iniquity, and boldly unfurled the Con- 
fession, which is not “theology,” so much as “gospel” to the 
breeze as the banner by which to conquer. 

At the great evening gathering Dr. Spaeth depicted the 
spread of a sound Lutheranism from Germans throughout the 
world, and especially into the English and American world. 
The presentation of Dr. Spaeth is printed in full in this num- 
ber of the Review. W. G. in Der Alte Glaube presents the 
following picture of that evening: 

“How naturally all eyes turned first of all to the famous 
representative of the American ‘General Council. He em- 
bodied in his personality the bond that unites us with North 
America. Looking backward, his voice trembled with a feel- 
ing of home. He recalled the rich gifts he had received in 
Germany of pious parents, faithful teachers, and ideal com- 
panions ; and which accompanied him beyond the sea. Look- 
ing forward, his eyes glowed with victory and hope. He saw 
the rising American nation, and found the sound heart-blood 
of the Lutheran faith to be the best guarantee of the future to 
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it in its increasing grandeur. We are indeed at the turning of 
the tides which, unconsciously to many, we are living through 
in these days. The history of the Lutheran Church also has 
turned its countenance toward the West. What in aged 
Europe sinks weak and weary to the earth, is to bloom beyond 
the sea in newer and ever freshening power.” 

Solemn evening services, with a plain sermon rich in 
thought by Pastor Brueckner, and the mighty Luther hymn 
brought the Convention to a close and those from home and 
abroad departed in peace with hearts full of strong hope. 


THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 
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ARTICLE X. 


Peete hiONy THAW iis LIE OUR CLERGY 
TOOL EAD ks Ey Ps 


In an article in the American Journal of Theology for 
July, 1904, Dr. Briggs pleads for graduate schools of Theology 
as a means of raising the standard of ministerial education. It 
is an undeniable fact that the ministry for various reasons does 
not take the prominent position in the average community 
which once was acknowledged to be its own, and rightly so. 
Many circumstances, prominent among them being the opposi- 
tion of certain sects to an educated ministry, have united to 
produce the present condition, in which the preacher is fre- 
quently inferior to others in his community in learning and 
scholarship as well as in practical wisdom. And it is matter 
for rejoicing that a scholar should suggest a remedy for the 
condition. 

But is the remedy practical? Will the addition of a year 
of extra theological study bring to the minister anything that 
will lift him to an equality with the well-read doctor or lawyer in 
his neighborhood? Ina certain sense it will, no doubt. An 
extra year of theological study means further training in 
scholarly habits: and it is the scholarly habit which makes a 
man a respected man of learning. But if the scholarly habit is 
not formed before the post-graduate work in theology begins, 
it cannot be developed in that one year. As a requirement 
made of the unscholarly, it would be only a grievous burden 
benefiting little. 

A more serious objection lies in the fact that even with 
our somewhat low requirements, men for active work are far 
too scarce. Add an extra year of special study: will the in- 
ducement to enter the ministry be increased thereby? Or, on 
the other hand, will the young man who has specialized in 
post-graduate theological work be more ready to enter the low- 
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salaried, intensely practical work of a city mission, or, more 
trying yet, that of a struggling mission in a small town, remote 
from libraries, and more remote from the means of building 
up a private library? 

Most serious seems the objection based upon a consider- 
ation of the earlier conditions. The preacher of former days 
was looked up to and respected for his learning not because he 
was a theologian, but because he was a man of culture—a 
broadly educated man. Of his theological ability few might 
know, but of his scholarly bearing and wide information no 
man could doubt. Whatever the secret of his reputation was, 
and of his ability, it did not lie in post-graduate work in 
theology—and it may be safe to say, that a restoration of the 
modern minister to his position will not result from such work. 

To some extent the preacher does suffer from the unpopu- 
larity of theology: but this in turn rests upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the sphere and importance of theology, in part due to 
a certain unscholarliness among the most numerous represent- 
atives of theology, the pastors. Theology has been branded as 
belonging to narrow-minded, narrowly educated men, and as 
opposing the science and philosophy of the day because of a 
lack of understanding. In so far, the post-graduate school of 


theology could counteract the modern tendency to disparage © 


theology, and theologians; but it would still be beyond the 
reach of the average pastor. He would benefit indirectly, not 
directly from it. 

An analysis of the make-up of the older preacher’s attain- 
ments might show as his strong features the scholarly method 
of treating things, and the breadth of sympathy and interest in 
the world of thought. Upon these two will depend any man’s 
reputation in a community, although these may not be neces- 
sary to his reputation as a scholar among specialists. For 
these two any method for the improvement of modern condi- 
tions must provide, and provide without requiring extra time 
in the special preparation of the theological student. 

Some general considerations may be here allowed. It 
may be impossible for the minister ever to recover fully the 
commanding position he so easily held at one time. General 
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education has made great strides forward, and special education 
of professional men has become of an increasingly high grade. 
At best the minister must stand on a level with others in the 
community who have in their line gone through as long and 
as severe a training as he. Nor is this to be regretted. While 
uncomfortable at times to one who would gladly rest on his 
Oars, it is certainly beneficial to the community to have more 
than one well-educated man, and educated men in more than 
one profession. 

The theological education of the modern minister may be 
sadly at fault. Most of the men willingly admit it, and theo- 
logical professors will hardly deny it. Yet the fault does not 
lie in the theological seminaries. It lies rather in the men who 
do not have the preparation and the taste for scholarly work 
such as theological seminaries should do. The men who leave 
the seminary unscholarly and unable to maintain their position 
in a community are those who come to the seminary with un- 
scholarly habits. The remedy must therefore be sought 
farther back than the theological seminary: we must look to 
the college. The work of the college may be defined as the 
development of those two things which gave the older minister 
his standing and influence—scholarly methods and breadth of 
sympathy and interest. 

But the college is not simply a preparatury school of the 
seminary. In it the future doctors and lawyers as well as the 
ministers are trained—and the engineers and scientists should 
be as well as these. Any benefit the ministry may receive 
must in the end be shared with all the other men of college ed- 
ication: the minister’s advantage must lie in the higher sphere 
of his theological work, which carries a dignity with it, and, 
being concerned with graver questions and less worldly matters, 
implies more serious consequences and therefore a more seri- 
ous character. 

To the college we must look for the remedy of present con- 
ditions. And first it may be well to distinguish still more 
clearly between college and theological seminary. The work 
of the college is not theological, and it cannot, whether church 
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school or not, successfully teach theological branches.* The 
seminary teaches theology, the college is based upon philoso- 
phy in the broad sense of the term. Asa Christian school the 
college does not ignore Christianity, but it cannot consistently 
undertake work which belongs distinctly to theology. For 
example, the college cannot successfully treat Christian ethics, 
for that is a part of systematic theology, and as such is ground- 
ed in and built upon dogmatics. Philosophic ethics from a 
Christian standpoint is the highest to which the college can 
reach. On the other hand, the college cannot successfully 
ignore philosophy: for, in so far as the college is to prepare 
men for the seminary, it must give them a philosophic training 
and knowledge, without which so much theological work must 
remain undone or unintelligible. 

There is no absolute contrast between philosophy and the- 
ology, still less between philosophy and Christianity, which 
should make either of these positions suspicious. Philosophy 
is simply the effort to see all things in their relations, to sys- 
tematize them and understand them: theology is the effort to 
understand, to systematize and to see in all their relations 
God’s revelations of His will and work and being, and the uni- 
verse in the light of these revelations. It may be a fault of 
non-Christian philosophy that it ignores the work of theology 
or brands it as unreal, but it can hardly be less a mistake of 
theology if it ignores or excludes philosophy. 

If Lessing’s fruitful comparison of universalf history to the 
training of man may in its main outline be trusted, then a man 
also needs first the philosophical training just as the world 
needed the philosophical efforts of the Greeks, before theology 
could flourish. 

The philosophical training possible in the college cannot 
be very extensive, yet should be sufficiently thorough to be the 
‘oundation of that breadth of sympathy and interest mentioned 
above. On the formal side it is supplied by mathematics and 


*On the other hand, the seminary should not be asked to teach non-theolog- 
ical branches. Hebrew Grammar, e. g., is no more theological than Greek or 
German Grammar: the college should teach the Grammar, the seminary Exegesis. 


{Which it can not, as an actual and complete fact.—EDITOR. 
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logic, the latter of which is largely included in the former, for 
practical purposes. Although for the average student only 
formal, mathematics give the very frame work for philosophi- 
cal thought, and that not merely as mind-training. The laws 
of nature which the more material sciences deduce in the ef- 
fort to explain the universe and its contents are mathematical 
in their workings. 

The material sciences, those which deal not with general 
laws, but would understand particular forms and structures of 
matter, are so closely interwoven, that no one can be thor- 
oughly appreciated without some acquaintance with the rest. 
Whatever the technical student may require, for the pros- 
pective theological student I can think of nothing more ad- 
vantageous than an encyclopedic survey of the sciences com- 
bined with a thorough study of some one of them. Thus by 
a brief survey of the various branches of science, their inter- 
relations, their methods and their important results the breadth 
of sympathy and interest could not but be created, to be only 
increased by the detailed study of the one. 

The college deals not only with the sciences, but with liter- 
ature as well, and literature not merely as language, but as the 
expression of thought. There is no reason, however, why the 
language which is the creation of man (unconscious creation 
though it be), should not be understood and explained even 
more thoroughly than the forms and structures which are crea- 
tions of God. The human element complicates, but also en- 
riches the science of language. Were scientific training alone 
sought, it might be gained from a study of a play of Shakes- 
peare or a book of Homer as easily as and perhaps more thor- 
oughly than from the dissection of plants or animals, or the 
analysis of rocks and soils. Stress must therefore be laid in 
college work on the scientific study of a language—or rather 
what might be called the philosophic study of language, the 
explanation of forms and constructions; but as all philosophi- 
cal study aims at understanding, so the study of language aims 
at understanding the language as a means of expressing 
thought, and reaches its highest point in the mastery of the 
language, the ability to read it and use it. 
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In certain ways it need not be denied that the modern 
languages offer advantages wanting in the ancient languages: 
I believe they all vanish before the fact that the ancient litera- 
tures, in intrinsic value and in lasting influence, as well as in 
formal perfection, far excel the literature of any modern 
people. 

The classics of Greece and Rome, not merely tasted, but 
read and enjoyed and appreciated, will still be the best prepa- 
ration a young man can have for the study of theology, or 
law, or medicine, or any science. It is the acquaintance with 
_ them and familiarity with the methods used in studying them, 
which is still first suggested to us by the name of scholar: and 
they have been the source of culture among civilized men for 
hundreds of years: the source of that scholarship which raised 
the older minister above his surroundings, and gave him dig- 
nity even among unbelievers. 

Mathematics supplies the frame work of thong the 
natural sciences show the application of mathematical laws to 
actual existences, while at the same time cultivating habits of 
observation and of deduction, the effort to reduce groups of 
facts to order and law; the languages come nearer to man him- 
self, cultivate the same habits in connection with the means of 
expressing thought, while giving facility in expressing 
thoughts anew. Two additional subjects demand attention: 
man himself in his relations and the thought of men. Under 
the former psychology, not simply as a natural science, but as 
the attempt to understand the workings of the human mind; 
ethics, including sociology, as the study of man in his relations 
to his fellow-man; history, as the record of man’s doings in 
the past, through which he has become what he is in his pres- 
ent relations. Under the latter especially the history of philos- 
ophy, of the attempts of men to understand and explain them- 
selves and the universe. This history of human thought is no 
less important than the history of human actions. The former 
permits us to understand the political present, the latter en- 
ables us to understand and appreciate the present problems of 
men, and thereby helps us toward a solution of those prob- 
lems. If anything, the history of philosophy is to the pros- 
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pective theologian even more important than the history of 
wars and dynasties; yet neither is wholly intelligible without 
the other. 

This is the field which the educated man must have before 
him. Other subjects there are which will add to his culture— 
how far the college can be asked to treat them, and how far 
they must be acquired outside of the college, or even outside 
of the school entirely, may be questions worth considering. 
They must at least take a secondary rank in college work. 

In the covering of so wide a field, method becomes all im- 
portant. One point only shall here be emphasized, and that 
has already been mentioned. The only method that will per- 
mit of a successful application to so large a field—encyclopedic 
surveys of each subject in all its parts, and the detail study of 
some one part. In the study of the classics, a large number of 
distinct branches of study have been developed: the student 
should have a survey of all these in their relations to one an- 
other, and of their bearing upon the real value of the classics. 
Yet, in college work, it must remain his highest aim to under- 
stand and appreciate a few of the choice authors, and by so do- 
ing to perfect his skill in the use of a language which will open 
to him other treasures of whose existence he knows, but for 
exploring which his college course can give him no oppor- 
tunity. 

After such a college course,—and in this general outline 
there is abundant room for variation,—and a theological course 
built upon the same plan of encyclopedic survey combined 
with mastery of special branches, no man should enter the 
ministry without taking with him that scholarly habit, and 
that breadth of view and of interest, which mark out a man as 
worthy of the confidence of his neighbors, even if they are in 
some ways his intellectual superiors; nor should such a student 
lack that special interest in some one favorite study, which 
will make him a recognized master even among his superiors 


in other lines. 
W. A. LAMBERT. 
Allentown, Pa. 


ARTICLE XI. 


HOW GERMANY IS KEPT INFORMED ON THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


A CARTOON FROM DER ALTE GLAUBE. 
[Translated by the Editor of THE REVIEW. ] 


(It need scarcely be said that this picturesque but surpris- 


ing pen sketch is not_endorsed by the Iowa Synod, and re- 


gret has been expressed through its organ for its appearance 
in Germany in connection with the late Jubilee of this Synod. 
It is reproduced here to enable our readers to see what aston- 
ishingly vivid things are being circulated in the Fatherland 
concerning the Lutheran Church in America.—The Editor.) 


On the 24th of last August fifty years had passed away 
since the founding of the “Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Iowa and Other States.” It is this Synod which, among all 
other American church communions, has remained faithfully 
conscious of her German origin and her connection with the 
whole Lutheran Church and theology. This is an excellence 
which one must be very far from ascribing to other Synods, 
even leaving the Missouri Synod out of the question. It was 
therefore but right and proper that lowa’s Jubilee was mention- 
ed in this publication, but I believe our readers would also be 
glad to view the whole course of development from an Amerti- 
can standpoint. Ree | 

The Iowa Synod does not belong to those Great Lutheran 
Bodies of our land, which draw public attention to themselves 
on both sides of the water by their continuously increasing 
membership. Even among the smali independent Synods she 
probably at this time occupies only the third place. Neverthe- 
less she is one of the most influential,—and, if one reckons in- 
fluence not by mass, but according to value, she is probably 
the most influential Synod of the United States of North 
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America. Missouri, with an intolerance reminding one of the 
days of the Spanish Inquisition, may have drawn many Synods 
and attempts at Synods within its ban—please take the word 
“ban” in its most extreme medizval significance!—so that she 
can be compared with a devastating prairie fire that turns 
everything that lies in her pathway into coals and ashes. The 
General Synod may have infected the whole East and South, 
including also the General Council, with her superficial con- 
fessional indifference: she resembles a snow storm that rages 
over the hill-land of the West, veiling and bridging heights 
and deeps, ditches, meadows and abysses with a thin covering 
of snow. As over against these mighty and countless myriads 
of Lutherans, the Iowa Synod still appears as a modest little 
flock. Separated externally, and all by herself, she has, never- 
theless, in secret, been a salt within the Lutheran Church of 
this land, for friend and enemy, and still is so to-day. 

Just think for a moment what our Church in North 
America would be without the lowa Synod! Our theological 
development without both Fritschels! This is no idle thought. 
It will help to clearness. The picture would be very simple. 
The whole West would be Missourian, the whole East would 
belong to the General Synod. We would have one theology: 
that of Walther. I know very well that the General Council 
had a pastor Krauth. Fritschel calls him “undoubtedly the 
greatest theologian of our Lutheran Church” in this Western 
continent. But who has any knowledge of his books in the 
General Council? His fate is that of other great men: he is 
much praised and little read, perhaps not read at all.* Also 
Mann [the author means Dr. Mann] I will not forget. But 
even two swallows do not make a summer. I know further, 
that under Prof. Spaeth’s guidance one’s thoughts are again 
turned to our old forms of worship and that they are now being 
used in some places, almost sportively, hand in hand, with the 
General Synod. But since when does one count Spitta and 
Smend and their friends in the ranks of a churchly theology, 

*The translator, a pupil and intimate companion of Dr, Krauth and a son of 
Dr. Mann’s first pupil, is happy in the thought that these two saints doubtless have 


a clearer view of the great results of their work than our cartoonist, and that they 
do not, like him, see through a glass darkly.—T. E. S. 
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in Germany, in spite of all their preference for the liturgical 
possessions of their opponents! 

The “General Council” is great in Lutheran forms and 

words, but little, very little, in Lutheran deeds. Its mission 
to-day in India is under the supervision of a missionary of the 
“General Synod,” although it would have been possible to ask 
the same service of love from Leipzig or Hermannsburg, with- 
out thereby denying one’s principles. The annual [alljahr- 
lich] General Conferences with the “General Synod” and the 
“Synod of the South” are not at all any longer making the ef- 
‘fort to compare differences, but are again and again taking 
pains to make it clear that they have long been at one in a 
glorious unity. One hears very beautiful words in favor of 
church schools, and at times indeed very bitter words. But 
nothing is done, nothing whatever, to transform the beautiful 
words into beautiful deeds. That a faithful Lutheran confes- 
sion, and a corresponding churchly activity, was once recog- 
nized in spite of all this; and is still esteemed to-day, and, if 
only in part, is cultivated, is due, in addition to the influence of 
the “deutschlandischen” theologians* and the pastors of Kropp 
within the “General Council,’ above all others to the two 
Fritschels, who, for long years were regular visitors of the 
“General Council.’”’ Pastor Krauth was visibly influenced by 
them. Prof. Spaeth, his son-in-law, whom many to-day re- 
gard as Krauth’s successor, was closely connected by personal 
friendship with S. Fritschel until the latter came to his saintly 
end. 

Against Missouri, the Ohio Synod has also finally taken a 
stand in the predestination conflict, after she had for long years 
faithfully followed Walther’s flag. But although Ohio also 
holds a good share of the blessings dropped from Lohe, in her 
lap, she has nevertheless not yet attained to synodical unity 
with Iowa. The fault does not lie with Iowa. Iowa has done 
everything possible, and has made brotherly advances. But 


*The translator, who, from his official position in the General Council, might 
fairly be presumed to know something of these influential ‘ deutschlandish” theo- 
logians, confesses to an ignorance of them. ‘he General Council has been influ- 
enced more fundamentally by the early dogmaticians, thanks be to God, than by 
modern deutschlandish theologians, whether by the latter he meant the originators 
or the reflectors of modern German theological thought. 
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Ohio becomes more and more cool from year to year, and 
more coy, because a strong tendency backward toward Mis- 
souri is becoming steadily more perceptible. It is true that 
in practice Ohio seems to be constantly approaching nearer 
the General Synod. Thus the lowa Synod stood and still 
stands to-day like a lofty light-house between the rocks of the 
coast and the shallow sea, in the midst of the yawning contra- 
dictions* of our American Lutheran Church. She stands as 
the representative of that noble, great-hearted Lutheranism of 
the Fathers that knows itself to be conscientiously bound to 
the doctrines and spirit of its Church, and therefore can also 
have a liberal heart for all that goes on without and about it- 
self. She represents the conservative progress of the Lutheran 
Church, which keeps itself distant both from the zelotic ortho- 
doxy of Missouri, as well as from the lax universal Christi- 
anity (or better “American Christianity’’) of the General Synod. 
The beautiful saying of the old Church Fathers, so improperly 
paraded at the head of many American church papers, can 
with reason and right be inscribed over the growth and ac- 
tivity and aspirations of the Lowa Synod: “In essentials unity, 
in unessentials freedom, in all things charity!” 


2. 


If the history of the origin of the Missouri Synod reads like 
a romance, I should like to compare that of the lowa Synod 
to a biblical idyl. In Missouri’s case an unclean zelotic figure 
playing the part of a Moses, stands at the head of an inspired 
mass of people who followed him through thick and thin. All 
the bonds of friendship and of blood are torn asunder, and they 
migrate, in blind faith, into the strange land. Whither? Who 
asks the question! Only away, let us get away out of the 
Babel of oppression! More than 700 souls sailed forth with 
pastor Stephan toward the new Canaan. One of the five ships 
sank on the way across, and every man and mouse aboard per- 
ished. Nevertheless the emigrants went on courageously. 
After a short rest in New York, Stephan led them to St. Louis. — 


*O for some classic pen (outside of Missouri!) to depict also “ the yawning 


contradictions” in our “ Lutheran Church of the Fatherland !’—7yanslator. 
Lé 
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In that region he hoped to found his new priestly kingdom. 
The land had already been bought, and the future “Stephans- 
burg” had already been laid out round about a magnificent 
bishop’s palace that was to be erected. His pontifical vest- 


ments and insignia were already being made. ‘Then the vio- - 


lent wind of God’s righteousness rent the veil in pieces, and 
there he stood before his deluded people, not with the sacredo- 
tal fillet upon his brow, or with the breastplate on his bosom; 
but as a miserable adulterer, hyprocrite, deceiver. 

Thus the new Moses came to shame. A doubly deceived 
people stood on the borders of despair. Who can say what 
would have become of them, or into whose hands they would 
now have fallen, had not a young Joshua, Prof. Walther, who 
is so frequently mentioned in later days, placed himself at their 
head! He revived the courage and faith that had almost per- 
ished, by his own spirit, which was as despotic as it was pure; 
and he gathered the scattered flock anew. The question has 
often been asked how it was possible that this man was able 
to bring a large Synod to bow so entirely and completely to 
his will and his opinion? Just here are to be found the earli- 
est roots of that later and ever growing peculiarity. 

But let us get back to the beginnings of the lowa Synod! 
There everything progresses in a much smaller and more 
hidden, but also more quiet way, without a driver and without 
driving. Inthe year 1842 Lohe caught sight of that impressive 
appeal for help by Wyneken for the poor brethren across the 
sea. If he had not been the man with a large priestly heart. 
he would have passed the misery of his brethren by on the 
other side. Our church can never be thankful enough that 
he did not do this. But gratitude, alas, is not a virtue of the 
American Church! It is true that he could scarcely have 
dreamed, how full of consequences for him and for the whole 
Lutheran Church of our land, these services of love would be- 
come, in that early day when he let the call be printed in the 
Nordlinger Sonntagsblatt, accompanied by his own warm 
' words. 

In a short time he had gathered 600 guldens. At the 
same time he received more than he had asked for and expect- 
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ed—, two young men were found who were ready to cross to 
America. Under his eyes they prepared themselves for their 
office—Lohe thought of sending them out as school teachers. 
He could leave them depart after the space of a year. But pas- 
tors were much more necessary at that time than school teach- 
ers. So all refusals and reasons for not preaching had to be 
put aside. They had scarcely arrived when both were forced 
into the pastoral office. But what could two men accomplish 
in the face of the overwhelming need? Even the new “Not- 
helfer,’’ who were sent after them at short intervals, were but 
drops upon the hot stone. 

Besides, there was their churchly isolation. For the Lu- 
theran Church of America at that time had room for everything 


under its roof, only not for that which was Lutheran.* There- 


fore Lohe decided on the founding of a Lutheran Theological 
Seminary on American soil. It was opened at Fort Wayne in 
1846 under Dr. Sihler’s guidance, with sixteen young people 
who had been prepared by Lohe. 

The need before the door left no opportunity for prolonged 
scientific study. America needed shepherds, not learned men. 
Accordingly the instruction was given in a summary way and 
adapted to the proper office. The love of Christ had to fill 
out the gaps in knowledge. And it must indeed have been 
great in these young hearts to make such men out of them. 
When Walther heard them preach for the first time, tears came 
into his eyes at the thought of the testimony with unction 
from on high that came out of unlearned mouths. For all I 
care, call it enthusiasm! With such commonplaces, as a rule, 
all large things and thoughts are quickly given their death 
blow. But to me it seems like a second Pentecost, all that 
God did by and through those plain people, from whom so 
great a blessing is streaming forth. Some of them stood, 
some indeed until quite recently, like towering pillars in their 
Synod, to whom even the learned ones looked with honest 
reverence. The work that the Apostles began in the East as 
builders of Cathedrals, that work these have carried forward as 
founders of houses of prayer in this great land of the West. 


*The editor discusses this statement in an editorial in this issue. 
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a; 

At Lohe’s advice his scholars and friends sought to con- 
nect themselves with the “Saxons.” Thus originated the 
founding of the Missouri Synod in the year 1847 which now 
took charge of the Seminary, with teachers and scholars, and 
which enjoyed the love and care of Lohe and the always more 
richly increasing gifts of money that flowed in from Germany. 
Lohe indeed feit that there was a spirit of opposition to him 
breathing in the Synodical constitution which Had been in- 
fluenced by Walther. But to Lohe the Lutheran Church in 
our land and its affairs were more important than Walther’s 
doctrine of the office. He therefore loosed his pupils from 
their promises to be obedient to his directions, and told them 
to follow the instruction of the “essentially praiseworthy 
Synodical Constitution.” It was only on the occasion of the 
conflicts between Walther and Grabau, the founders of the 
Synod, that Lohe was necessitated to step in with his dissent- 
ing opinion. Yet he regarded the whole affair as a “Theo- 


logumenon,” a scolding of theologians against each other, and » 


on.that account earnestly admonished to peace. A visit which 


Wyneke and Walther made too late in Neundettelsau shortly: 


thereafter appeared to have removed misunderstandings. The 
separation was peaceful. Yes, Lohe had often promised to 
provide the necessary Teacher’s Seminary. He wished to es- 
tablish it in the midst of the Franken colony in Saginaw coun- 
ty, Michigan, and to connect it with Pilgerhuette. In July, 
1852, an inspector, Grossmann, arrived in Saginaw with his 
seminarists and began his work at once. The Seminary was, 
to be sure, to give all its teachers to the Missouri Synod. Yet 
Lohe, who bore the responsibility for the undertaking in every 
way, had reserved to himself the right of supervision and in- 
spection for the present. So there was an authority alongside 
of Walther. A house within the Synod but not under its un- 
conditional behest, a man who should not only give the money 
to the institution, but who also wished to have his say in the 
matter! That was a “schism.” 

As for the rest in the case a defence of Lohe might still be 
necessary. It should be remembered that he has been depict- 
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ed as entirely indifferent after the Seminary at Fort Wayne 
was given over to the Missourians. But he scarcely ever 
learned anything concerning it. He was treated as though he 
never had had anything to do with the matter. He wished to 
avoid similar experiences in Saginaw. And therefore he built 
the Seminary in the midst of his Franken Colonies which were 
founded in part by his own means, but these colonies were also 
possessed by Missouri, from which it was synodically demand- 
ed that he should recede after the gentle staff of sweet persua- 
sion and the stern staff of excommunication had both been 
tried on Grossmann in vain. Spare me the description of all 
the tortures and heretical judgments which were issued upon 
the young Seminary director and his only companion, Dein- 
doerfer, the present President of the Lowa Synod! Let only 
this be said: By the paw one knows the cat. Later on it came 
to be much worse. 

The thought of Grossmann was, “Let there not, I pray 
thee, be strife between me and thee!—and besought Lohe 
to permit them to remove further away from Missouri. Every , 
state of which Missouri had taken possession in any way was 
closed to them. Only Iowa and Oregon still stood open. So 
Grossmann chose the nearer, Iowa, and Lohe agreed. Ina 
letter full of lamentation and of rebuking earnestness, he bid 
farewell to Missouri. The letter belongs to the most lovely 
documents of American Church History. We quote but a 
few words: | 

“To-day not my heart, but my hand bids farewell to the 
colonies. I remain to you what I always was. You are and 
you also remain my near brethren in the office. I rejoice over 
vour Synod, your life, and bless you and pray that no curse 
may come upon you because of your unjust, unholy, and un- 
lovely dealing with us, so that you may remain preserved, and 
be set for blessing. You who are so complete and strong can 
only tolerate us and the like of us in your midst in order that 
we, like you, may once fall as ripe figs into the lap of your read- 
ers. . . . Much less, however, than in the doctrine of the oftice 
and the Church . . . do we agree with you in your really 
Papistical territorialism which you boldly set up on a basis of 
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your free theories. . . . You take our people who have 
gone forth from us, whom we have sent, the expense which 
they have cost, all you take, and we may leave them depart. 

I am not writing you this in anger. The Lord bless you and 
your high-flying attitude, and bless Saginaw county which we 
are leaving, not because we fear your words concerning schism, 
or your territorialism and new popery; but out of hearty love 
to you, that there may not be war between you and us and that 
we may not precipitate our old flock, which you now call yours, 
into a field of which they know nothing!’ 

Thus Lohe wrote. 

And now what did Missouri write? “Begone! The 
Lord cannot precede you, but he will follow you with his judg- 
ment and will humble you.” But if the lowans should ever 
dare to tread Missouri territory again, they would be “ridden 
down with boots and spur.” If only Missouri had respected 
the territory of other Synods in a similar way! much ecclesi- 
astical wretchedness and heart sorrow would have been saved. 


Br. Hun. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


eet Lt aR Ce eis be rl By 


To the Editor of Der Alte Glaube, Rev. W. Gusman, Leipzig. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 


Will you please allow the undersigned to say a word to 
correct certain statements printed in your esteemed paper, in 
the Article “The Iowa Synod” (October 7, 1904). 

In order to find a proper pedestal for the estimation of 
the Iowa Synod the writer of that article deemed it necessary 
to represent the General Council,—along with other Luth- 
eran Bodies of America—in the very worst light to the eyes 
of your readers, as being “great in Lutheran forms and words, 
but small, very small in Lutheran deeds,” etc. I can justlv 
claim to be one of those who entertain the very highest 
opinion of the significance and value of the Iowa Synod for 
the development of our Lutheran Church in America, quite 
apart from my intimate personal relations to its departed 
leaders. But the “picture” drawn by the imagination of your 
correspondent of “the American Lutheran Church without 
the Synod of Iowa” is in reality a monstrous exaggeration 
which will hardly meet with the approval of the true repre- 
sentatives of Lowa. ‘“The whole of the West—Missourian; the 
whole of the East—under the General Synod!” Such a pre- 
sentation is certainly not in accordance with the fact that Dr. 
Krauth, at least fifteen years before he came into contact with 
the Fritschels, had fully apprehended and assimilated the 
Lutheran Confession, and had opened the battle against the 
unlutheran spirit and methods that prevailed in the General 
Synod. When Dr. Krauth departed, in 1883, Dr. S. Fritschel 
in the “Kirchliche Zeitschrift der Iowa Synode”’ testifies that 
he had reached that clear and firm possession of the truth 


. 
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purely through his ‘own study of the Scriptures and the Con- 
fession, without the help of any contemporary ‘“Ananias.’’* 

And along with Dr. Krauth, and even before him, there 
were men in the old Pennsylvania Synod like C. F. Schaeffer, 
CY Woochaefier, G. F. Krotel, .C. FE. Welden, SS) Kv iione as 
M. Schmucker and others who took a decided position on the 
ground of the Lutheran Confession, before receiving any im- 
pulse from Iowa. Among our living theologians, certainly, the 
name of Dr. Jacobs, Dr. Krauth’s successor in the chair of 
Dogmatics in the Philadelphia Seminary, ought not to have 
been omitted. But the writer of the article was evidently de- 
‘termined not to see any “swallows” where he labored to paint 
everything in wintry frost. 

When your correspondent, later on, says of the General 
Council that, “under the leadership of Professor Spaeth it be- 
gins to appreciate again our old forms of service,’—I feel 
bound to decline the compliment intended for me in those. 
words. The “leadership” in the liturgical work of the Gen- 
eral Council was foremost in the hands of my departed friend, 
Dr. B. M. Schmucker, as whose pupil and amanuensis, for 
some thirty years, |] was permitted to do my modest share in 
the work. And if your correspondent so far forgets himself 
as to speak of our devotion to the beautiful services of the 
Lord as something of a “Sport” I can only offer my indig- 
nant protest against such unbecoming language. What 
would the sainted Loehe have said if his delight in the “an- 
cient forms of service” had been characterized by such lan- 
guage as that! Again,—the writer associates the liturgical 


*Professor S. Fritschel, D. D. (‘‘In Memoriam” Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1888, p. 380), says: ‘‘We once asked him in what manner God had led him 
to that knowledge and appreciation of the truth, as confessed in the Luth- 
eran Church, which he possessed in such admirable thoroughness, clearness, 
and firmness. We thought that the Lord perhaps used as an instrument 
one of the few remaining witnesses of a former better time, or one of the 
confessors of His truth that were raised in recent times; and we would have 
liked to know the Ananias through whom this chosen vessel had ‘been res- 
cued from American Lutheranism, and restored to the pure and simple 
faith of the Church. But to our great astonishment we were informed that 
he had reached his decided Lutheran views without such personal acquaint- 
ance and direct influence of earlier or modern Lutheran theologians, simply 
through the study of the Lutheran Confessions themselves. When he turn- 
ed away from the illusions of American Lutheranism in total disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction, he found in the Confession the very thing he had 
longed for, as an old treasure, shining in ever clearer and more perfect 
lustre.’ 
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scholars of the General Council with men like Spitta, Smend 
and their friends, as of the same stamp with them, thus mak- 
ing an exhibition of his utter ignorance in this whole depart- 
ment. If he had ever taken the trouble to compare the lit- 
urgical efforts of the above mentioned gentlemen with the 
work of the General Council, he would have been constrained 
to see that the two parties move on entirely different lines, 
and come. to entirely different results. Our ways in the 
sphere of Liturgics are in full accord with Loehe’s. Or is our 
“theology” to be held up to suspicion as possibly “unchurchly,” 
simply because we happened to pay some attention to liturgi- 
cal matters, like Spitta, Smend and others? We would pre- 
fer not to think your correspondent capable of such an insinu- 
ation! 

We have good reason to be assured that the unkind 
criticisms of the General Council contained in that article, do 
not represent the spirit of the Towa Synod as such. We have 
heard different things, at the last convention of the Council, 
from the mouth of the official delegate of the Iowa Synod. 
And the kind letter in which the venerable veteran of the Iowa 
Synod, Praeses J. Deindoerfer, D. D., invited the General 
Council to the Jubilee of the Lowa Synod says in so many 
words: “The Synod of Iowa is conscious of being in the unity 
of faith with the venerable General Council, and desires to 
demonstrate and to cultivate this unity. . . The Synod wili 
be delighted to have a representative of the General Council 
with them on that occasion.” 

We rejoice to have in these words the official expression 
of the feelings of the Iowa Synod towards the General Coun- 
cil. We thank God for the abundant blessings bestowed upon 
our Church in America through the faithful, and, in many re- 
spects, exemplary work, of this Synod, and wish her for the 
future also God’s blessing unto constant increase and pros- 
perity. But we must deeply regret that in your esteemed 
paper, the Jubilee of the Iowa Synod should have been made 
the occasion for such unreasonable attacks upon the General 
Council which is so intimately befriended with the Iowa 


Synod. 


A. SPAETH. 
Mount Airy, November 22, 1904. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE BIGOTRY OF LIBERAL, DOUBT 


[From Ian Maclaren, in the British Weekly. ] 


It is very well to disbelieve things which have not been 
proved, but are there things which we do believe because they 
have been proved? Really for a modern to refuse to believe 
anything because his fathers believed it, or to be willing to 
believe anything if it be not in the Bible, is too simple-minded 
a creed. Yet is it not the case that any book which denies 
is supposed on that account to be honest and thoughtful, and 
any book which affirms to be by so much ignorant and ob- 
scurantist? Certainly the people who doubt everything which 
the Church of Christ has held most firmly for nineteen cen- 
turies give themselves amusing airs of superiority, and the 
people who hold the heart of the Christian creed are liable 
to be regarded with inteilectual pity. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more ability in denying than in affirming, nor any 
greater liberality in doubting than in believing, for if there 
be a bigotry of orthodoxy which is sometimes intolerant, 
there is also a bigotry of heterodoxy which is almost insolent, 

It is very instructive, as also very pathetic, to notice how 
negation realizes its homelessness and tries to create some 
kind of religion, and how exceedingly modes‘ are its substi- 
tutes before faith. Men whose lofty intellect was sadly 
obliged to lay aside the Gospel have turned with ingenuous con- 
fidence to Mrs. Eddy and her- lucrative invention, and 
women who have not been able to believe the apostles used 
to speak a few years ago, with tears in their eyes and a beau- 
tiful far-away look, of Madame Blavatsky’s illuminating mes- 
sage. It does come with a great shock of surprise that the 
author of “Ecce Homo” after having given us so engaging 
a likeness of Christ, should in “Natural Religion” invite us to 
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worship the moon and the stars, and that scientific men should 
turn from the saints and doctors of the Christian Church to 
spiritualistic charlatans rapping on tables with their toes. Had 
Maskelyne and Cooke, instead of following the business of 
honest and ingenious conjurors, set up a religion, one is haunt- 
ed with the idea that-they would have swept the field of un- 
belief, and gathered in by the thousand that kind of person 
whose delicate culture and remorseless reason have not been 
able to accept Christianity. What does this strange proces- 
sion of make-believe religions mean—Positivism, Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, and the others, which are just 
coming out, and no doubt will be in fashion next Season? Is 
it not that faith alone satisfies, and that denial affords no 
rest? 

There are only two provinces of absolutely sure knowl- 
edge; one is pure mathematics and the other is the experi- 
ence of the soul. When trustworthy men write the life of 
Christ, and that life bears internal signs of truthfulness, the 
probability that Christ is the Saviour of the world stands very 
high; when this Gospel is confirmed by those who have proved 
it in their own lives, then the probability is raised another de- 
gree; and when one makes the experiment and finds that 
what the Gospel and the saints have declared is true, then the 
highest probability passes into absolute certainty. The wit- 
ness is now in the man himself, and he is as sure of Christ as 
he is of his own existence. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
THE VCREED: 
A CATECHETICAL STUDY. 


The Apostolic Creed is the shortest form of what we 
Christians believe, in which belief we differ from all people 
who are not Christians. Belief and faith is more than know- 
ing a thing to be true; it includes an action of the will and 
heart accepting as divine truth that which we have learned to 
be true by the authority of Divine revelation. 


THE ORIGIN OF THIS CREED. 


As the form—three articles—already indicates, the creed 
grew from the formula of baptism. The person to be bap- 
tized was required to make some kind of a confession of 
faith in the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. We 
have references to such confessions already in the New Testa- 
ment, f.i., Acts 8, 37; Rom. 10, 9 sqq.; 1 John 4, 2.. This con- 
fession was formulated early—possibly already during the 
time of the apostles; but it was short. A strict injunction was 
given, that it should under no condition be put down in writ- 
ing; this formula of Christian faith should under no circum- 
stances be uttered before profane ears, nor read by profane 
eyes. We find plenty of clear references to the creed in the few 
sermons of the 2d and 3d centuries that have been handed 
down long before it was put finally into writing. But of 
course only the Christians could understand what these ref- 
erences meant, as the others knew nothing of the short form. 
The oldest form we have reads: 

I believe in God the Father, Almighty. Andin Christ Jesus 
His only Son, our Lord, who is born of the Holy Ghost 
and Mary the Virgin, crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried; He arose on the third day, ascended to the right 
hand of the Father, thence he cometh to judge the quick 
and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost, a holy church, for- 
giveness of sins, resurrection of the body. 
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The full form of the creed which is in universal use now, 
is first found in Southern France; it was from there brought 
to Rome and then came into general use. This short sum- 
mary or form of Christian faith was not communicated to the 
candidates for baptism (catechumens) until they had been 
thoroughly instructed in all that was necessary and were 
about to be received into the Christian Church through bap- 
tism. In the stillness of the night and in lonely places—roads 
or fields or woods or catacombs—where no profane ear could 
listen this formulation of what they had been taught was 
given to them; and they were admonished not to utter these 
words where non-Christians were present. On the day of 
their baptism, which on one of the next days followed, they 
publicly confessed the faith they held in common with all 
saints in the words which were the common form known to 
all. And wherever they went they could prove that they had 
received the sacrament of baptism by reciting the words of 
the creed; this was considered a more conclusive proof than 
a written certificate could have been. 

The introduction to the second part of the catechism—Fre- 
quently the introduction to this part is selected to discuss 
and develop more or less the doctrine of Trinity. But it is 
much more practical and more in accordance with sound rules 
of pedagogy to leave the discussion of the same until the 
three articles have been taught, or at least to develop it in the 
second and more yet in the third article. The material of 
the doctrine is contained in the three articles. Neither is it 
advisable to give a long discussion of the dogma of God and 
Divinity, God’s attributes, &c., &c., in the introduction to the 
second part. We have enough for introduction if we take up 
two things which introduce the matter we are about to teach: 
Faith and Creed. 


A SHorRT SKETCH OF THE INTRODUCTION.* 


The second part of our catechism contains the Apostles’ 
Creed. Acreed is a fixed formula of what one believes. Here 


*In giving these short sketches we do not mean to be understood that the in- 
struction is to be given in this form or these terms. Our intention is to give the 
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we have a short summary of what the apostles believed and 
taught, and of what we believe in common with the whole 
Christian Church of all ages. (Give a short history of the de- 
velopment of the creed.) There are also other creeds and 
confessions of Christendom: The Nicene, the Athanasian. 
We Lutherans have the confession of our faith in this cate- 
chism, the Augsburg Confession and other books (Symboli- 
cal Books: Apology of the Augustana, Luther’s Larger 
Catechism, Articles of Smalcald, Form of Concord). 

Christian belief deals with those things which we can not 
-see nor know by ourselves, but which God has revealed to 
us in the Bible. Upon his authority we accept them as true, 
and are absolutely sure that it is so and not otherwise, be- 
cause He, the Truth, has said so. His revelation in the Bible 
is the highest and only infallible source of Christian doctrine. 
“We believe” therefore means: We accept what God has re- 
vealed to us and are so sure of it, that we would rather sur- 
render all other things. This Christian faith must be worked 
within us by God himself. Hence Christian faith is more than 
knowledge and conviction of the truth; is unconditional con- 
fidence in God’s revelation. 

The center of all revelation (and therefore also of our 
belief).is the true living God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Him we confess as the object of the belief of our hearts in our 
words. The Apostles’ Creed is given in the catechism be- 
cause it is the shortest, most beautiful and most ancient form 


in which our faith has been expressed. Luther divided it into . 


three parts (the Roman Catholic Church had counted 12 
parts and does so to-day) and wrote an explanation for each 
one of the three articles. 


material which must be digested by the teacher and reproduced by him. As little 
as the homiletical material of a commentary can be used as it is, as little is this 
material to be taken directly into the class room. It is intended merely as an ar- 
rangement of what is to be taught. In this summary the author to a great extent 
a the material of the new Iowa Explanation of Luther’s Catechism just pub- 
ished. 


Le 
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THE First ARTICLE. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


The Text. “Almighty” is not an adjective modifier of 
Creator, but a noun placed in apposition to Father, like Cre- 
ator; hence it is of the same importance as Creator. In the 
Greek it is also a noun. It is to be found in the oldest forms, 
whilst “Creator,” &c., is an apposition added later on. The 
old Latin texts connected with Father—‘patrem omnipoten- 
tem.” The German Standard Text (Eisenach) reads “the Al- 
mighty” to emphasize the fact that it is a noun. (The Iowa 
catechism uses it as an adjective modifier of father.) 

“Father” according to the explanation of Luther is not 
to be considered and explained in the trinitarian sense; this 
sense is to be brought out in connection with the second ar- 
ticle. Here in the first article the stress is laid upon the fact 
that God has given himself to be Our Father and that we 
are truly his children. He has acted and does act towards 
us as the best father towards his children. If Luther’s ex- 
planation is the explanation of the article, then we must 
understand the article in this sense. Compare his Hymn in 
which he has brought the creed into poetical form. 

If the principle is correct—and who can deny it ?—that 
it was Luther’s intention to say what is meant in the words 
of the church, then we should make it our principal object to 
explain the text by his: ‘What is meant by this?” Or if we 
do think that we know better how to explain it, then it would 
be advisable to compose a new “What is meant ?’’—The tra- 
ditional way has been to take up the article itself first and a 
great mass of material is then introduced to explain it; after 
that has been done the explanation of Luther is taken up and 
treated (or mis-treated) in the same way. The writer knows 
right well how this is done, for he did so himself for quite a 
while, under the impression indeed that something was wrong 
somewhere. 

To some it may seem impossible to teach the article or 
“Text” by means of the “explanation.” For if we do this, 
what an amount of material must be sacrificed! If we would 
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‘do so, the outcome would be the same as when we squeeze a 
camel through a “Needle’s Eye” (the small side gate)—every 
kind of luggage must be unstrapped! This is true, indeed; 
but when we instruct our children in catechism, we must not 
forget that we are not acting as Doctors of Divinity or as in- 
cumbents of professorships, but as simple pastors. These 
innocent lambs before us will lose nothing if they do not hear 
anything of our wisdom in Cosmogony and Astronomy, An- 
thropology and Demonology, of our insight into the prob- 
lems of divine will and human freedom of contingency and 
necessity, &c., &c. They will not lose too much if they are 
spared the work of memorizing twenty-five divine attributes. 
Luther no doubt knew something (even if he did not know as 
much as we) of the image of God in Adam, of original good- 
ness of man, of truth, holiness and justice as well as of man’s 
perfection, of the loss of the image of God, of the fall, of orig- 
inal sin, of miracles and wonders. But he did not consider 
these doctrines essential constituents of the first article. He 
could and did teach these and more intricate questions of 
revelation, but it was not his intention that they should be 
inculcated here in the first article. Some of these doctrines 
must be taught also to children, but they should be taught 
where they belong. Others should be treated in Biblical his- 
tory, but not in catechism. 

No one can prevent or hinder you to treat all these and 
similar doctrines before your catechetical class; but you 
should then not pretend to be teaching Luther’s catechism, 
when you teach dogmatics. You are then proposing your 
own system of Christian instruction. Indeed if you do con- 
sider this the most profitable for your work as pastor, why 
do so; but do not do so under the pretence of expounding 
the catechism. You are indeed “pounding out” what is not 
contained in the catechism and probably “pounding out” what 
is contained therein. | 

Let us unstrap the parcels and bundles and packages 
which have in the course of time been strapped unto the ar- 
ticles of our creed until catechism has been turned into a pop- 
ular system of dogmatics! Let us return to the simple and 
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plain teaching of the article as it reads! Let us employ the time 
thus gained to teach it so much more thoroughly. “Multum, 
non multa.” The result will be, that we will have laid a much 
better foundation. In later instruction and preaching you 
may then supply the balance. 

But can the “Text” be explained by the “Explanation” ? 
We are sure that the connection exists and may be shown also 
in the first article. The last term (Creator) is taken first, then 
“Almighty” and lastly “God the Father.” 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE FIRST ARTICLE. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD THE. . MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


I believe that God 
has mademe.. . . . together with all creatures 


has given me eyes, ears 
ty HOCY et my members 


and /my reason 
my soul 
{all my senses 
still preserves f clothing and shoes (raiment) 
to me | meat and drink (food) 


Is house and home (shelter) 
ake 1 wife and child (family) 
land, cattle and 
all my goods (occupation) 


TP BELIEVE.IN GOD... (THE) ALMIGHTY 
(I believe) that he 


provides me micniy a0, aly this body ™ 


with all that I need for this life 
protects me { against all danger 


guards me { from all evil 


and 
keeps me { (in) all evil 


I BELIEVE IN GOD... . THE FATHER 


and (I believe that he does) all this 
fatherly mercy 

divine goodness 

any merit in me 

any worthiness in me 


purely out of { 


without { 


for all which 
I am in duty bound 
to thank and praise him 
to serve and obey him. 
PORES ed abs aus This is most certainly true. 
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God, the maker of Heaven and earth, is also my maker— 
he has made ME, that is: he has given ME body and soul and 
still preserves them to ME. We have a father and mother 
here on earth, but it is God who has given and preserved our 
lives until this day through them. He made ME as Iam. He 
gave ME my body and supplied it with all parts (“members”— 
especially the best: “eyes and ears’’); he gave life to the body. 
He gave me also my soul and the senses or faculties (think- 
ing, feeling, will). So all that I have come from him as the 
last source. 

All creatures—animate and inanimate—were made by 
him; but ME, a human being, he has made not only as a liv- 
ing being, but as the highest creature above all others. I have 
reason and power; but it is God who gave them in order that 
I should be the head of creation. He is also the master over 
life and death and my body and soul can not be separated in 
death without his permission or will. 

From him I have also received what I need for body and 
soul,—that is for life. As a true father who takes care of his 
children he has given me whatever is necessary: raiment 
(clothing and shoes) and food (meat and drink), shelter (house 
and home) and family (“wife and child’—so a father says; 
“parents and brothers and sisters’”—a child would say). He 
also gave me my occupation by which I may earn food, rai- 
ment and shelter—land, cattle and (in short) all my goods. 


I BELIEVE IN Gop “ THE ALMIGHTY.” 


I know from God’s own word and from Bible History 
that he is Almighty. I recognize that he is the Almighty One 
in the way in which he cares for ME and assists ME with his 
power. For it is due to him, that I have daily what I need for 
my life. It is true we must work diligently and industriously ; 
for such are the means by and through which he does give 
things to mankind. But I know and believe (i. e. am sure 
from revelation) and firmly trust that he also blesses the labor 
of MY hands so that I shall not want nor perish. He pro- 
vides ME “richly,” that is, so that I have all that I need and 
more. 
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His almighty power is shown not only in what he gives of 
good things which he gives, but also in his protection against 
all dangers. There are thousands of dangers round about ME 
every day; but God, the Almighty, MY father, can and does 
protect ME against them. So I need not fear. 

He also “guards ME from all evil,’ so that such things 
which would harm me do not come over me. And even if he 
permits such things as could harm me to come over me, or if 
I bring them upon myself by my own fault, he “keeps ME” in 
the evil. He is by my side and does not desert me; he makes 
an end of it and gives me strength to pass through it. In- 
stead of harming me evil things must in this manner turn out 
for MY benefit. He uses his holy angels for the protection of 
his saints (cf. Daniel—Joshua—Elisha). There is no such 
thing as blind fortune, or good fortune, or bad fortune; God 
rules above all things and works for the best of HIS children. 


I BELIEVE IN “ GoD, THE FATHER.” 


When I consider myself, I find that there is no cause or 
merit whatsoever within ME, I can not find any reason why 
he has been so good and kind to ME. On the contrary if he 
would give ME according to what I have deserved or what I 
am worthy—what would be the result? 

The only reason is his Divine goodness (God is derived 
from good) and his fatherly mercy.* This all flows from this 
one source. For this one reason only he acts as a dear father 
acts towards HIS dear child. Only God can do so much. 

From his own revelation I am sure that this relation ex- 
ists between God and myself: he MY father—I HIS child. | 
am also aware of MY obligations towards him. ‘For all 
which”—for all these thousand and thousand benefits which | 
have received. And God continues day by day to shower 
them upon me. Hence I am under obligation to him,—I am 
in duty bound—I am his debtor,—I owe it to him. MY debt 
increases day by day. 


*These phrases Of four terms in Luther’s writings must be dissolved like the 
proportions: means and extremes belong together. Compare in the third petition : 
strengthens us in faith and keeps us steadfast in his word. 
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“To thank him’—He demands this (second command- 
ment). I thank God if I become aware and realize that all has 
come from him and express this as MY conviction and be- 
lief. I “praise him” if I speak of his goodness and proclaim | 
before others that it is God MY father who provides and pro- 
tects me. Thanks and praise is the utterance of a childlike 
heart’s fulness. 

But I am also duty bound to show it by my acts, viz: “to 
serve and obey him.” I serve him, that is, I work for him and 
his cause, I am his servant. I obey him, if I willingly do what- 
_ever he has commanded (especially in the Commandments). 


Tuts Is Most CERTAINLY TRUE. 


These words mean the same as: “Amen,” which in this 
way is applied to each article. They express: This is most 
certainly MY sincere belief. 1 do believe ‘that ,Godjaany 
Father, has created and preserved ME,—that he protects, 
guards and keeps ME—that he does so because he is MY 
father and I am HIS dear child. 


GEORGE J. FRITSCHEL. 
Fond Du Lac, W1s. 


ARTICLE XV. 


THE ALTERATION OF THE ORDINATION VOW 
IN SWEDEN. 


[Translated from Der Alte Glaube for THE LUTHERAN CHURCH REVIEW, 
by F. B. Clausen. } 

Among divers questions which originated through the 
General Synod, “Kyrkomoete,” of the previous year, none 
seems to be creating more agitation than that concerning the 
alteration of the ordination vow. Just what Bishop Billings 
had in view with his proposition, we will leave undecided. 
What he has effected is, that his proposition has been as 
earnestly advocated by the younger men, under the influence 
of modern theology, as it was set aside by the older men of 
confessional tendency. 

The question put to the candidates, which thus far has 
been in vogue, is: “Will you faithfully abide by the pure 
Evangelical teachings as they, grounded in God’s Holy Word, 
the Sacred writings of the Old and New Testament, were ac- 
cepted and interpreted by the unaltered Augsburg Confession 
and by the resolution of the diet of Upsala of 1593, so that 
you will neither openly preach and disseminate nor secretly 
advance any doctrines in contradiction thereto?” 

In its stead, Bishop Billings proposed this: “Will you, 
according to your best understanding and conscience, pro- 
claim God’s Word as it is given in His Sacred Scriptures and 
according to the testimony of the confessional books of our 
church?” In spite of the disapproval of the ecclesiasticai 
members, the General Synod adopted this resolution by a vote 
of 40 to 18., But that, as yet, made it no law. For a season 
it seemed not impossible that the king would again lay their 
unsettled question before the next “Kyrkomoete” of 1908. 
But his approval has been given, and the new obligating form 
is an ecclesiastical law. 
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The encounter of the spirits was sharp throughout the. 
entire conflict! It was shown again how sharp are the anti- 
theses, which divide the Lutheran Church of Sweden. An 
article in the “My Ecclesiasti Tidniag”’ seems to have hit es- 
pecially hard. In narrative form it is therein pointed out in 
what manner the phrase “according to best understanding 
and conscience’ must appear in practical life. We regret that 
we cannot translate the entire narrative because of its length. 
A brief epitome may suffice. An old country pastor has a 
stroke of paralysis during Advent. He is able to secure the 
services of a vicar for Christmas. He was a sympathetic 
young man who at Christmas occupied the pulpit for the first 
time. There was something so fresh and frank in his man- 
ner. He had such an open countenance, such a strong, clear 
voice and he sang the Liturgy so well! As the members of 
the congregation wended their way homeward they were all 
satisfied, especially the women, above all the young ladies. 
Such a fine sermon they had not heard in a long time. Only 
in some cases there was a difference of opinions, especially so 
in that of old Os Per Olson, of Fjaellsjoebo. Mother and 
daughter were enraptured. How nicely had he not also 
preached concerning the education of children! 

The old man was of the opinion: “So empty have I come 
from church at Christmas, not in a long time. Had we not 
sung those hymns my soul would have had nothing. For oi 
Jesus the preacher had little to say.” From Fyjaellsjoebo to 
church was about 4 miles. Often it was impossible to drive 
to church. But various reports were heard and the papers 
praised the young minister's liberality. He was free of the 
shackles of dogma. Now the religion of reason could assert 
its rights. Scientific research had sent its standard bearer 
even here. ‘The results of Biblical criticism dared no longer 
to be withheld from the people. On the way to church at 
Easter our old farmer hears how beautifully the vicar 
preached on Good Friday concerning “Suffering for Truth.” 
At the Matin Service on Easter, spring and sunrise were 
spoken of. Concerning the cross of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion, the preacher maintained silence. Upon this, our old 
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man hitches his horse before the beginning of the main ser- 
vice and drives home with his family; saying, “It does not pay 
to drive 8 miles to hear such a preacher.’ At home he reads 
the Easter devotional exercises from “Rosenius” and sings 
the Easter hymns with his family. 

In the meantime the pastor had so far recovered that 
he could attend services on Good Friday and Easter. What 
the vicar had then preached, or rather, what he had not 
preached, forces the Minister to talk with him. “Oh you 
mean the bodily resurrection? Well, no educated man_ be- 
lieves that any longer.’’ When the pastor expresses his sor- 
row because something else had been proclaimed than what 
he had preached for 20 years, the young vicar unloads his 
entire modern wisdom concerning the rising from the dead 
on the third day. 

“But how then could you become a minister? Has the 
teaching of our church, our symbolical books, the faith of our 
fathers no meaning for you?” “Certainly, the Confessions 
stand for something. They are witnesses to that which was 
believed in their day. Their value, their historic interest, they 
retain. The preacher is bound to them only in an Evangelica! 
manner. A chain for his conviction and for his preaching 
they are not. This obsolete juristic conception the Kyrko- 
moete has sought to set aside in order to meet us half way, 
who adhere to modern science.” 

“But how can you square it with your conscience to be a 
pastor when you have a faith different from that of the con- 
gregation which you are to feed with the word of Christ?” 

“Well, I act in perfect accord with my conscience when 
I, without denving explicitly the resurrection and the divinity 
of Christ in order not to offend the weak, still lead the people 
from error to that spiritual conception which alone can be 
brought into harmony with science. At my ordination | 
vowed to proclaim God’s Word as it is given us in holy Scrip- 
ture according “to my best understanding and conscience.” 
The Bible as such is not God’s Word. But in the Bible God's 
Word may be found. The duty of Science isto clear the 
Bible of everything national, local and temporal in order that 
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the truth which, by accommodation, may be termed God’s 
Word, and may stand forth in all purity and clearness. My 
ordination vow shall, with the help of God, be my lodestar. I 
have to-day preached according to “my best understanding 
and conscience.” I ask you, dear Sir, can “your best under- 
standing” understand and say, that Christ arose bodily from 
the dead? 

The excitement in Sweden concerning this very article, 
which must certainly have been'taken from life, is intense, es- 
pecially since the same paper in the second number already 
publishes a paper in reply, in which the vicar’s conception 
of the resurrection of Jesus is defended as the only tenable 
one in harmony with the Bible interpreted by reason. Ought 
not Bishop Billings to tremble because of the spirits which he 
‘has cited with his “according to best understanding and con- 
science?” 


ARTICLE XVI. 
DIARY OF F. A. MUHLENBERG. 


From THE Day oF His ORDINATION, OCTOBER 25, 1770, 
UntTIL AUGUST, 1774. 


[Translated by Rev. J. W. Early. ] 


Not long since some, member of the Muhlenberg family placed this docu- 
ment into the hands of Dr. E. T. Horn to be preserved in the Archives of 
Trinity Church, Reading. It is a small quarto of 81 pages. In addition it 
contains a number of letters, one to Rev. Gerock, another from G. to Mr. 
Schaeffer, a third one to Rev. Bager, and a very lengthy one to his brother, 
Peter Muhlenberg. Several pages of theological and exegetical notes are 
likewise appended. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Horn the writer has had the privilege of 
thoroughly examining it. Much of it is intensely interesting, not only be- 
cause of the fact that it contains an account of the official acts of a son of 
Muhlenberg, one of the first of those born in this country to enter the 
Lutheran ministry, but because it also gives many valuable hints as to the 
condition of the church and the manner of life of those early pioneers. It 
also settles some historical questions: e. g. the time when F. A. C. Muhlen- 
berg took charge at Lebanon, the time when he removed to New York, etc. 
It also gives the additional information that he made two trips to Shamokin, 
i. e. the vicinity of Selin’s Grove—the first one in midsummer, of which 
there is a full account in Hall. Nachr., and the second at the close of the 
year 1771, in the dead of winter, of which little or nothing seems to be 


nthe But we will let the document speak for itself. The title page reads 
thus: 


DIARY 
OF 
FREDERIC AUGUST CONRAD MUHLENBERG. 
Commenced October 25, 1770, to wit, the important day of my ORDINATION /o be 
an Assistant (zum Collaborator an sen.) fo the Senior of the United Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Congregations in Pennsylvania. 
Tulpehocken, Oct. 26, 1770. 


The second page is blank except Nord. III, Heid II, Atd. II, Tulp. IIII. 
Pas. 


25th. This day is and always will be to me the most important 
day of my life, because on it I was ordained as a co-laborer in the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Congregations here. Although the whole 
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proceeding was very impressive to me, the admonition of Rev. 
J(ung): Lovest thou me? Then feed my sheep—my congregation 
was peculiarly so. Lord Jesus, grant me thy help; else all my effort 
and labors will be in vain. 

26th. To-day I took leave of the assembled ministers. In com- 
pany with Papa and Mr. F. W. started for Tulpehocken at 2 p. m. 
In the evening we arrived at the residence of Mr. F. W: 

27th. We were visited by various members of the congregation. 
I was informed that I must preach at Northkill and Heidelberg. 
Therefore spent the remainder of the day in meditation. Also wrote 
a letter to P. M., Philadelphia. 

28th. Sunday. Early, at break of day, in company with 
Mr. J. rode to the Northkill Church, 12 miles. Preached there in 
the forenoon. After service rode to Mr. B., took dinner there, and 
then with Mr. B. went to the Heidelberg Church, baptized a child 
and preached. At 4.30 the service closed. It was still 8 miles to the 
house (or home). Therefore hurried as much as possible and ar- 
rived at 6 o’clock, p. m. 

29th. Monday. To-day Mr. F. W. accompanied Henry and my- 
self to the parsonage, church and school house at Tulpehocken. 
This evening we both rode to Father (V.) F. W. 

30th. We were visited by a number of our relatives and were 
also invited to a baptism at Mr. J. W.’s. 

3ist. Wednesday. We rode to the place of baptism mentioned, 
and met Papa and Mr. F. W. there. In the evening we again rode 
pack to our former lodgings, after having called on Mr. Sp., a Justice 
of the Peace. é 

Nov. ist, Thursday, and Friday, the 2d, remained at home. A 
call was made by two Elders of the Atolhee congregation, who came 
for me, as I am to hold service there day after to-morrow. Put 
them off until to-morrow, because I expect letters from Philadelphia 
this evening. This evening Mr. F. W.’s carriage, which had been 
sent from here to Philadelphia on Monday, returned. MReceived a 
letter from P. M., in which H. M. and self are invited to his wedding. 

3d. Saturday. This forenoon a Deacon from Atolhee came for 
me. In his company I proceeded on horseback six miles to an Elder 
of the Church named G. R-h. This afternoon was visited by various 
members of the congregation. The rest of the time I devoted to 
preparation of the sermon for to-morrow. 

4th. Sunday. The services commenced at 9 a. m. Having 
slept under a single coverlet the preceding night (quilt or blanket), 
as is customary in this part of the country, I had contracted a se- 
vere cold. To relieve the hoarseness I had taken several raw eggs. 
But possibly I overdid the thing, as I became quite ill. Notwith- 
standing this, I held the service, baptized a child and preached on 
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Rev. 3: 20. At 12 o’clock the service closed. Mr. R-h had invited 
me to dinner, but I could not eat. In company with Mr. H. W. start- 
ed from here on horseback at 12.30 and reached the Tulpehocken 
Church at 1.30. Immediately commenced service, and preached on 
the regular Gospel. I am, thank God, somewhat better now. After 
preaching rode 5 miles further to Mr. F. W., so as to be able to start 
as early as possible for Philadelphia to-morrow. Towards evening 
Henry and F. W. also arrived, the former having preached at 
Heidelberg and Northkill. 

oth. Monday. Early, at 5 o’clock, the weather being rough and 
cold, in Henry’s company, I set out for Reading, 15 miles distant, 
where we arrived at sunrise. We stopped at P. W.’s. We also 
visited our dear gr.— M—., Rev. Mr. Krug, and after we had break- 
fast we continued our journey. The weather was moderating. The sun 
rose slowly, but majestically above the blue horizon beyond the high 
hills, turning upon us its golden rays. We travelled 8 miles over 
rough, stony roads, between lofty hills. In winter travelling here 
is often dangerous. By 11 o’clock we had made 13 miles on horse- 
back and arrived at the hotel known as the White Horse. Here we 
had our horses fed, refreshed ourselves, and then continued our 
journey. The road from here to the village of Pottstown is likewise 
a bad one. In wet weather, one must continually be afraid of sink- 
ing in the mud. To-day the roads were passable because they are 
dry. To-day at 3 o’clock, both men and horses being pretty well 
fagged out, we arrived safely at Mr. F. J.’s, at New Providence or 
Trappe. We had now travelled 45 miles since early in the morn- 
ing. This would have been sufficient for two beginners, more par- 
ticularly for Henry, who had already complained a hundred times 
because of fatigue and pain. 

However, the sun being still high, our well fed horses quite 
lively, and being anxious to be at Philadelphia as soon as possible, 
we were moved to continue our journey. At 5 o’clock we reached Mr. 
F.’s and, without delaying, we rode six miles further after night, 
and reached Mr. D.’s at Stony Run. MHenry was so tired that he 
could hardly stand. It is indeed true that 55 miles a day is too 
much for a mere Latin Rooter (rider), especially when his horse 
understood neither Latin nor good German, but only the language of 
his driver (master). Indeed I really pitied him when he complained 
that this tour had mixed him all up, that the various readings had 
been almost spoiled in his head by the many severe jolts he endured. 
We had not taken dinner to-day and therefore we enjoyed our 
supper the more, but rest for our tired limbs most of all. Our horses 
were well cared for. Then we returned thanks to God for His pro- 
tection during this day, committed ourselves to his fatherly care 
during the night, and resigned ourselves to that rest for which we 
so earnestly longed. 
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Gth. It was already 7 o’clock when we awoke. We hastened 
to resume our journey. We still had seven miles to go. After break- 
fast we had a religious conversation with the hostess, who had for- 
merly resided at Germantown. She removed to this place about a 
year ago. She regretted that there was not a church in this im- 
mediate vicinity, and that the services in the churches nearest to 
this place, were not as frequent as she might wish. Last Sunday a 
week ago she was at Barren Hill, where I had preached, and was still 
able to repeat much that was said. At 8 o’clock we resumed our 
journey. At 10 o’clock we fed our horses at Mr. L.g’s. These are 
English people. From their conversation I gathered that they are 
also really Christian people, especially the host, who showed me 
much kindness. 

At 10.30 we resumed our journey. But we still have eight miles 
before us. During the night it had rained very heavily. Conse- 
quently the roads were very muddy and slippery. We were there- 
fore compelled to travel very slowly. But finally at 12 o’clock, al- 
though pretty tired, we arrived at Philadelphia, where we met Rev. 
Jung. The Lord be praised for his protecting care. 

We found the entire family well, but very busy. Everything 
was topsy turvy, because the wedding was to take place this even- 
ing. I delivered my budget of letters,—then visited Mr. M., father- 
in-law to be of my brother. He was much pleased to see us both, 
for no one had expected me and no one else had invited me. He 
was very anxious to have had Papa present. I showed him that it 
was impossible, quoting what he (Papa) had written. 

A marginal note says: ‘‘Letters had arrived with the last ship. 
I found one for myself from my dear friend Bremer of Halle.” 

Towards evening, when it became dusk, the invited guests as- 
sembled. Rev. Schmidt performed the marriage ceremony. I will 
allow others to judge how, as one newly arrived from Germany, un- 
acquainted with the customs of the country, who had never been 
present at any wedding, fatigued by the journey of yesterday and 
to-day, and what is still worse a new arrival from Tulpehocken, I 
would have suited as groomsman at a wedding, among so many city 
gentlemen and ladies. Yet willing or unwilling that honor was 
thrust upon me, because I was the brother. next in age to the bride- 
groom. But enough of this. 

According to the usual custom a supper was provided. After 
that we sang a few verses of the hymn, “How Beauteous is Our Roya! 
Bride.’’ Then the guests departed. I did the same. 

7th. All the guests had again been invited to dinner. As I was 
regarded as a very important personage at this wedding, I also had 
to be present again. But only a few had come together. This pleased: 
me all the more. We considered plans to-day for the departure to- 
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morrow. ‘To-day I also visited Mr. K., Jr.,and Mrs. K.,Sr. I also or- 
dered what I was commissioned to procure for Tulpehocken, in ad- 
dition to packing a few necessary things still remaining, so as to 
be able to start very early to-morrow. Determined to do much, but 
accomplished little. 

Sth. Busily engaged in writing——(on the margin). 

9th. Arose before day, but was astonished when I saw that it 
rained heavily, and apparently had been raining heavily all night. 
But I knew that it was necessary for me to be at Tulpehocken. [ 
was therefore not willing to be delayed. The sooner I could set out 
the better. But here was a case of getting ready early and travelling 
late. For, I was to accompany the newly married pair. They were 
to travel the same road I travelled for a distance of three miles. [ 
urged every one to make haste. Notwithstanding this we did not 
get out of the city before 9 o’clock. The rain had let up a little. 
But we had scarcely started before the rain fell in torrents, so that 
in spite of my great coat and much other clothing I was thoroughly 
soaked. But never mind. It all belongs to this very good world. 
So do we. Rev. Jung and myself rode along with the stage, in which 
Hannah was in company with Henry, as far as Rising Sun. Here 
we separated and Rev. Jung and myself proceeded 5 miles further to 
Germantown, to Mr. Shanwecker, where we arrived, soaked and 
covered with mud. My horse, by wading through the deep mud, was 
so fagged out, that it would neither eat nor drink. Having cast 2 
shoe in the deep mud I had it shod and led about, and then well fed. 
It had now changed its mind and ate right well. In the meanwhile 
Rev. Jung and myself had dried our clothes and eaten our dinner. 
However it was now already 3 o’clock. I had intended to proceed 
farther, but everybody advised against it, because the rain still con- 
tinued, the roads were very bad, the streams were very high, and 
my horse not to be depended on. What was I to do therefore? To 
remain here and to spend money did not suit me. On account of 
the Wissahickon, which was close by, it was impossible to proceed. 
I therefore concluded to return to Philadelphia, where I arrived at 
nightfall, thoroughly wet and again covered with mud. At first 
they were alarmed, supposing that an accident had befallen us. But 
I soon induced them to dismiss their fears. I have indeed been on 
horseback a good deal in my time, but such a tour I never made. 
This is a good beginning. If it should continue in this way, I would 
rather wish myself back to Germany. To-day I visited Mr. J—. 

10th. Saturday. To-day I was notified that I should preach to- 
morrow. I had almost accepted. But, upon serious consideration of 
the present critical condition of things, I declined. I was also ad- 
vised against it. Likewise I have not heard a sermon for three 
weeks. So I availed myself of this opportunity. Who knows when 
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and where I may hear another sermon. To-day I called upon Mr. —, 
who at once flew up and blurted out, your Papa has not yet returned. 
All in all, I must say in regard to my stay in Philadelphia, that it 
was not very pleasant for me, because wherever I am, instead of edi- 
fying conversation, there is talk of contention and strife, of doing 
this and doing that, in case Papa should remove from Philadelphia. 
I could neither affirm nor deny these things. I therefore simply 
begged to be excused from answering such questions, as I did not 
know anything, and did not wish to know anything about them. 

11th. Sunday. Heard Rev. Mr. Kunze preach in Zion and took 
dinner with Mr. K. jun. After dinner, just as I was about to go to 
church, two Irishmen entered the house. One of them wished to be 
married in the evening. I asked him whether he had a license. He 
said, No, but the Swedish pastor has published the Bans three times. | 
I again asked: Have you a certificate from him? He answered, No. 
He is not at home. Then you cannot be married. O, said he, I will 
bring witness (evidences) and enter Bond in the sum of £100. I 
told him that I could do nothing further in the matter,—that he 
should come toward evening when the two resident pastors are at 
home. By this unprofitable interview I was kept from church. 

Toward evening he came again with his Jewel and desired to be 
married at once. I asked him: Where are your evidences? He an- 
swered: We have none. Who then will furnish the Bond? Here- 
upon a poorly clad individual, who stank like an old brandy barrel, 
stepped forward and said: I will furnish a bond of £100. I replied, 
You do not possess 100 pence, or you would have provided yourself 
with a clean (white) shirt. You seem to need that very much. Then 
I showed the whole party the door, as they were all thoroughly 
drunk. Secarcely were they gone when a neighbor sent word, that 
the very man who had offered to enter bond had barely escaped 
being lodged in jail on account of the enormous debt of 5 pence only 
a few days ago. But thus it is with such miserable fellows. 

12th. Remained in the house all day, busily engaged in writing. 
Was also visited by several good friends. In the evening went to 
Dr. Pheil. To-day the chest of books from Germany was brought 
from the ship. 

13th. Visited several friends. The schoolmaster at Kensington 
called to-day and intends to go to Tulpehocken with me to-morrow. 
Several weeks ago I had sent him word, that he should come up that 
way, to take a look at the place and see whether he would be willing 
to accept a position there. In the evening made preparations for an 
early start. 

14th. At eight o’clock we set out in company with Mr. Lesh. It 
was cold, the roads were rough and my horse was stiff. At 11 o’clock 
we fed the horses at Mr. P.’s, 12 miles from Philadelphia. At 2.30 
we reached Mr. J.’s, at the Trappe. Here I delivered a letter from 
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Europe to Rev. Voigt. To-day we reached the White Horse, about 
41 miles from Philadelphia. Up to this point the roads were bad, 
and our horses were fagged out. The landlord is Reformed, but 
seems to be a worthy man. He spoke very highly of Rey. Kurtz snr, 
and repeated much that he had heard in his sermons. 

15th. At break of. day we again pursued our journey and ar- 
rived safely at Reading near 11 o’clock. We visited grd. M. and Rey. 
Krug, who gave me a letter for Papa. We also visited Mr. P. W., 
where we took dinner. At one o’clock we again set out, forded the 
Schuylkill, which was greatly swollen. My horse was small and 30 
the water reached up to the saddle. But we crossed safely. We 
again fed our horses 9 miles beyond Reading, and reachel Tulpe- 
hocken at 7, Mr. F. W.’s, safe and sound, although weary. We 
found Papa and all the rest well. Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 

We met Rev. Hendel, the Reformed Pastor, here with Papa, and 
we spent an hour in conversation. Thereupon I delivered the let- 
ters and then sought the necessary rest. 

16th. Found that the preparatory services had not been held at 
Schaefferstown. Nevertheless quite a number of people had been at 
the church expecting me, because it had been announced that I was 
to preach and administer the Lord’s Supper there last Sunday. The 
remainder of the day was devoted to meditation (preparation) for 
the service preparatory to the Holy Supper, which I am to hold at 
Northkill to-morrow. We were also visited by an Elder of the 
Tulpehocken Church. 

i7th. Saturday. Accompanied by Mr. M. W. proceeded on horse- 
back to the Northkill Church, where we arrived at 11 o’clock. The 
people had not yet all arrived. However, I recorded the names oi 
58 communicants and then I preached the preparatory sermon on 
Ezek; 33: 11. cf. John, 63°37. The people seemed very attentive. 
After that I held the usual Confession and Absolution. 

Mr. B., a member of the congregation, took us to his house and 
we spent the night there. We reviewed the sermon, sang and prayed 
together. The man has many commendable traits and is able to 
speak of Christianity from his own experience. I devoted as much 
time as possible to the sermon for the morrow, and to prayer. In 
the evening I held a prayer-meeting. After that we retired to rest. 

18th. At 9 o’clock we all rode to the church. I found quite a 
number of people already assembled there. Therefore I commenced 
the services immediately. More people were constantly arriving, so 
that the church was entirely filled. I baptized a child and preached 
on the “Effects of a worthy as well as those of an unworthy recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper.” The people seemed deeply impressed. 
During the sermon so many had come in that the space scarcely 
sufficed. After the sermon I recorded the additional communicants 
who were not present yesterday. I also held confession and absolu- 
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tion again and then administered the Communion. There were 63 
communicants all told, mostly aged people. The services continued 
until after one o’clock. 

Although this Nordkiel adjoins the Tulpehocken region, the 
spirit and disposition of the people seem to be entirely different. 
They seem to be less polished. Whether the many hills and valleys, 
or the rocks, or something else possibly, exercise so great an in- 
fluence, or whether it is caused by their mode of life, I do not know. 
Suffice it to say, that the Tulpehocken people may be regarded as 
quite genteel as compared with these. The land throughout this 
whole region is very hilly. To a stranger coming hither from Tulpe- 
hocken it cannot but seem as if he had come from the promised land 
into the wilderness. Even in summer the roads are bad enough, and 
in winter they are necessarily much worse. To a stranger it would 
certainly seem odd, if a man who cuts a considerable figure among 
them, and who struts about every Sunday like a big gobbler, should 
come walking towards him, to welcome him with extended hand, 
according to the custom of the country, and before doing so should 
blow his nose into his fingers, and without first wiping them, should 
welcome him with a grasp of the hand, while it is still slimy and 
sticky. I say this might seem very odd to a stranger, but it was my 
experience. I could not well blame the man for it, for he had had 
no time to wipe them. Otherwise he might have been lacking in 
politeness in not extending his hand at first glimpse. 

Again, it is the custom that whoever expects to take a meai 
with them, should bring his knife along. They do not lay any great 
store by forks. To-day I took dinner with an Elder of the congrega- 
tion. When we were seating ourselves about the table the first ques- 
tion was: Rev., have you a knife? I replied: No. They replied: 
Well! Well! Well! This I should not have expected! You a 
preacher, and do not even have a knife! Finally the good old 
mother of the family gave me the loan of one, about the size of an 
ordinary penknife. Now it likewise is customary for the minister 
to do the carving. For no other may enjoy the honor, if the pastor 
be present. But I declined to do it, because my knife was too small. 
Finally I was excused. But first I had to cut off a piece of chicken 
for myself. Now I thought, either the father or the mother would 
do the carving, as is done in Philadelphia. But I saw right away 
that these people know better how to go about it than city people 
do. Before I was fairly aware of it, it was all divided. Each took 
hold of a piece or of a joint and then it was soon done. 

They also seem to think that preachers can live off the wind. [t 
seems not to trouble their conscience if the minister is kept busy 
with the service from early in the morning until one or two o’clock, 
and that he must ride six or seven miles further without having a 
morsel of food. This happened to Henry two weeks ago. The worst 
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is that there is no hotel in the whole neighborhood. But it must not 
be supposed that this is done through stinginess, or enmity to 
the ministers. Not by any means; it is done because of politeness. 

19th. Was engaged in writing. In the afternoon Papa accom- 
panied by Mr. F. W. returned. Towards evening an Elder of the 
congregation called. 

20th. Was engaged in writing and meditation (preparation) for 
the coming Sunday. Also got ready for a trip to Lancaster. 

2ist. Wednesday. Started early in company with Mr. F. W. and 
rode over rough roads to Schaefferstown, where we met Mr. B., and 
accompanied by him, rode as far as to Mr. W.’s. Here we left ap- 
pointments for services at Warwick and White Oak and then rode 
five miles farther to the Moravian village, known at Lititz. We had 
already traveled nineteen miles. Therefore we had our horses fed 
and took dinner. Even if any one should not be aware of the fact 
that none but Moravians dwell here, he could easily notice it in their 
wheedling demeanor. The landlord is acquainted with Papa, and 
knew that I had returned from Germany a short time ago. He 
asked a great many questions. Among other things: Did I know 
Rev. Dr. Fresenius? Not personally, but very well through his writ- 
ings—especially those against the Moravians: He thought that there 
was much that is inspired by enmity and much that is untrue in 
them. Why then do they not reply to it? Are they afraid that pos- 
sibly he would carry out his threat to expose more of their misdeeds 
and iniquity? This seemed to confound him and he walked away. 

These people are rich and furnish most excellent entertainment, 
but they know how to charge. We also met a young officer, B. A., 
here who had attended college with P. M. At 2 o’clock we continued 
our journey and at 4 arrived at Lancaster. Our horses were put to 
the hotel near the Court House, and we at once proceeded to Rev. 
Helmuth’s, where we had to promise to remain. I found Rev. H.’s 
small family, i. e., himself and wife, right well. This was a happy 
evening for me. After talking a great deal about Halle and friends 
there, we united in mutual prayers and finally retired to rest at 12 
o’clock. 

22d. Heavy rains and strong winds prevented me from leaving 
the house, except to go to the school house. We continued the con- 
versation of yesterday, considering particularly the leadings of Prov- 
idence, an album giving occasion thereto. Already in the year 1765 
I had become acquainted with Rev. H. Who would then have 
thought that God would bring us together again in America? This 
led us to render thanksgiving to God. Towards evening the usual 
prayer meeting was held. By request I took charge of it. I spoke 
of the distinguishing chracteristics of faith. The weather was very 
bad, and very few people were present. Visitors called during the 
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evening, we had edifying conversations, and entertained ourselves 
with instrumental music. 

23d. The weather was tolerable. We visited Mr. B. and his wife. 
She frequently has attacks of melancholy, so that she is sometimes 
entirely bereft of reason for a time, and becomes unconscious. To- 
day she was very pleasant. We also visited Mr. M. G., who is sick. 
To-day we found him better than yesterday. Thereupon we called 
on Mr. D. K. and his son. This afternoon we took a walk, going 
beyond the city limits. Towards evening wrote letters to Phila- 
delphia, viz, to Mamma and Mr. K. In a marginal note he adds, 
“To-day I was quite restless and despondent.” 

24th. Left at 2 p. m. and in a drenching rain and strong wind 
rode to Warwick to Mr. St., where I arrived at 4.30, wet and cold. In 
the evening held prayer meeting. 

25th. Sunday. There had been heavy rains accompanied by 
biting winds during the night. Rode two miles further to church, 
baptized a child and preached on the regular Gospel for the day 
before a very large congregation. The services were completed by 12 
o’clock. I then rode five miles further to White Oak and preached 
to a good-sized audience, concerning the Universal Grace of God. 
These people had had no service for a long time, and had a longing 
for the word. They begged earnestly that I should come oftener. 
This I could not promise. At 4.30 the services were at an end, and 
I rode in company with an Elder of the church to his home and took 
dinner. In the evening I reached Mr. St. Wind and weather were 
unusually bad to-day. It had to be feared every minute that a tree 
might fall down upon one’s head, especially on the high ridges. Even- 
ing prayer meeting. 

26th. Held an early prayer meeting. Started at 9 o’clock and at 
12 reached home, safe and sound, at the residence of Mr. John W. 
Found Papa very busy writing, also found a letter for myself from 
Philadelphia. God be praised for his gracious protection and as- 
sistance. 

The road from here to Lancaster, especially in weather of the 
kind we have had during the past few days, is a very dangerous one. 
Passing partly through morasses and swamps and partly over stones; 
and over hills on badly constructed roads. For strangers traveling 
alone it is a tiresome road. I experienced this particularly because 
I had to travel this road all alone all the way from Lancaster. Par- 
ticular did I notice the intelligence of my horse. It is true he never 
attended a high school, nor did he enjoy other opportunities 
of gaining experience. Yet he was shrewder than I was. I had no 
knowledge of the road. But my horse brought me home safely. 
Whenever he came to two roads, he would stand still and consider 
(if the expression be not too strong) which road to take. I let him 
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take his own way and found that he never madea mistake. He thus 
brought me home, although through crooked roads. 

27th. Remained in the house all day. Spent the time in read- 
ing, writing and meditation (preparation). I find that I must preach 
12, if not 15, sermons during the next four weeks. This for a_ be- 
ginner (stumper) like myself is work enough for a long time. Papa 
has gone out with an Elder of the Tulpehocken congregation to make 
pastoral calls upon some who are sick and others who are well. In 
the evening our kind entertainer also arrived again from Lancaster. 
I hear that the Warwick congregation is considering me as a candi- 
date and will probably send me a call. Lord teach me to do accord- 
ing to thy gracious will. Let no self-seeking, no deceitful self will, 
but only the desire for the highest good find lodgment in me. Cleanse 
me from all desire of self. Papa did not return home this evening. 

28th. Remained at home all day and spent the time in reading 
and meditation for the sermon which I am to preach here to-morrow. 
About 2 o’clock Papa came home. 

29th. At 10 o’clock we all rode to the Tulpehocken Church. 1! 
preached on the Profitable Use of the Time of God’s Gracious Visita- 
tion. Rev. Hendel was among those present. After services closed 
the Church Council assembled,—at first in the church,—but being 
very cold, we all,—with the Elders and Deacons, went to the school 
house. They signed the call to Rev. Schulze, and devised ways and 
means for sending teams to bring him and his goods up to this 
place. (Vid journal and protocol.) 

At 2 o’clock we reached home again. In the evening an Elder 
of the congregation called and invited us to come to his place to- 
morrow evening. This was followed by the usual exercise in singing 
and reading. This evening I copied the call to Rev. Mr. Schulze, to 
send it, if possible, to Philadelphia to-morrow. 

30th. During the forenoon engaged in reading and writing. In 
the afternoon was visited by a Deacon of the congregation. In the 
evening, in company with our kind host and his wife, we called on 
the Elder referred to above, enjoyed ourselves in edifying conversa- 
tion until 10 p. m. To-day wrote a letter to Philadelphia and got 
ready for to-morrow’s trip. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, 1904. 


A SURVEY OF THE LARGER WORLD MOVEMENTS. 


HE Year 1904 has been marked, throughout the world, 
by a disappearance of worm-eaten and traditional esti- 
mate, dealing and diplomacy, and by a fresh and -earn- 

est return face to face with first principles. The Occident, 
represented, it is true, in its most highly orientalized member, 
has come into clash with the Orient, represented, it is also true, 
in its most highly westernized member. Pure secular democ- 
racy has dared pure sacred despotism to come forth from its 
lair. Great political and great money powers have been 
brought to the test at the bar of character. Subtle and 
mighty movements have felt it necessary to justify them- 
selves, for the first time in many years, on their moral 
grounds. A great revolution of internal political policy has 
taken place in Russia. The military hero of the rough riders 
and the war-master of America has put himself forward as 
the champion of the world’s peace. A large portion of the 
American people has broken from party restraint, and placed 
in power a president in whom their hearts evidently trusted. 
Clear, large, simple outlines—developments unsmother- 
ed and rushing to the clash—a dealing with great issues not 
by feint, but in the open, this is the ear mark of the year 
through which we have passed. 

Take one simple but comprehensive illustration: 


HE President’s message is a refreshing thing. In it he 
evidently speaks out his whole heart and mind, un- 
trammeled by any fears of political policy. His recent 

election revealed to him that a large majority of the people 
of this country believed in him as a man, and were satisfied 
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with the integrity of his purposes. Mr. Roosevelt is at heart 
a social reformer, and in the days of his youth belonged to a 
coterie of social dreamers that might almost be regarded as 
Utopian in their schemes. He has succeeded in making the 
most remarkable personal, ethical, and social impression upon 
the people that ever was achieved by any President. And it 
was time. The love of wealth, the corrupt forms and _prin- 
ciples of a decaying English aristocracy, the increasing love 
of pleasure as a chief end of life among our American youth, 
and certain conspicuous American immoralities, were rushing 
our country on toward social ruin. 

The President had prepared the people for this remark- 
able expression of his views by already declaring that he was 
for peace and not for war; but in his message, war has com- 
paratively the most inconspicuous place of all. The navy and 
army are relegated to the end of the document and together 
constitute but one-eighteenth of the message, and the Philip- 
pines with their issues are as comparatively small. 

The meeting of the International Peace Conference in 
Boston early in October, the President’s promise to try to call an- 
other Peace Conference at The Hague, his announcement 
that the administration is negotiating arbitration treaties with 
all the Powers that will enter into such negotiations, and Sec- 
retary Hay’s address at the opening of the Boston Confer- 
ence, claiming that when The Hague Conference lay ap- 
parently wrecked, at the beginning of its career, it was the 
American government which gave it the breath of life; and 
that we have set an example to the world during the past two 
years in the matter of disarmament, bringing away from the 
Far East 55,000 soldiers and reducing our Army to its mini- 
mum of 60,000 men, seem to give. countenance to the earnest- 
ness of the President’s intentions. When we recall the fact 
that Frederic W. Holls, the secretary of The Hague Confer- 
ence and a most indefatigable laborer for the world’s peace, 
was a warm personal friend and co-worker of Roosevelt’s, the 
actions of the President seem natural. On the other hand, 
as a contrast to this beautiful picture of American peace, Sec- 
retary Hay was promptly told that the Mexican war was a 
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national crime, as it was; that the Spanish war was unneces- 
sary, that the war in the Philippines was a war to establish by 
subjugation a dominion to which we had taken title as a prize 
of victory in another war, entered upon with a profession of 
purely philanthropic intentions, and that Spain had not pro- 
posed to relinquish the Philippines, but we insisted that they 
should be ceded to us as a possession. Critics of the Presi- 
dent’s peace. policy sarcastically pictured Secretary Hay as 
“the meek aureoled apostle of conciliation and arbitration in- 
voked to beam serenely” on the foreign representatives of 
peace who appeared in Boston. 

The Dutch government has taken no action as yet in 
erecting the Palace of Peace. A year and a half ago, in May, 
1903, Mr. Carnegie paid over his gift of a million and a half of 
dollars for this purpose, but Holland has been holding it, and 
the money lies idle in the state treasury. The government 
has not secured a site, nor shown any interest in the edifice. 
The city authorities at The Hague have vetoed a proposition 
for sanctioning the erection of the building in the capital’s 
beautiful pleasure grounds, which is chiefly a forest. The 
master of the Queen Mother’s household has suggested that 
it would be better to give the money back to the American 
millionaire, than to sacrifice the trees in the park, and a mem- 
ber in the city council has characterized the Carnegie money 
grant as a “white elephant.” The Queen is reported to have 
declared recently that the indifference of the Dutch public 
was a scandal and that something must be done. Meantime 
the international court of arbitration has settled three im- 
portant cases. 


UT let us pass from the topic of the world’s peace to an- 
other matter in the President’s message: What the 
President really emphasizes is our social life. Severai 

years ago we pointed out the fact that Roosevelt was essen- 
tially a preacher, and his present message is an illustration ot 
this fact. Duty is the keynote in every topic treated. He 
first of all gives attention to the relation of man to man in his 
daily activities as they come under the seventh, eighth, ninth 
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and tenth Commandments; and he then proceeds to an appli- 
cation of the fourth and sixth Commandments to our Ameri- 
can people under an ingenious discussion of a proper national 
ideal for the city of Washington, which is under federal con- 
trol, and which he believes should be set up as a model for 
the best American metropolitan life. 

He tells labor that it has the right, and even the duty, to 
organize. It has the right also to endeavor to persuade. its 
own to join organizations. It has a legal right, “which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may or may not be a moral right, 
to refuse to work in company with those who refuse to join 
their organizations. It has no right to seek proper ends by 
improper means,* and such instances should not for one mo- 
ment be tolerated.. Mob law is intolerable in any form.” 

He lays down law for the railroads. Not only should the 
commerce of our country be forwarded, but the. lives of the 
traveling public should be guarded. Hours for railroad em- 
ployees should be limited and only trained and experienced 
persons be employed. Drastic punishment should be visited 
on any railroad employee, officer or man, who by issuance of 
wrong orders or by disobedience of orders causes disaster.** 

Great corporations are necessary and serviceable, and 
should not be dealt with intemperately. The American people 
should show good sense, moderation, the earnest desire to 
avoid doing any damage, and yet the quiet determination to 


*An extreme illustration of the President’s doctrine here was found at 
the opening of the year in the hearse and carriage drivers strike in Chicago. 
1600 drivers striking for better pay and shorter hours interfered with fun- 
erals to such an extent as was said to create a situation dangerous to the 
city’s health. One man drove the hack containing the body of his wife and 
kept the strikers back with a revolver. A private ambulance bearing a dy- 
ing man was attacked by union pickets. One undertaker held a ‘‘Union- 
label funeral.’’ A cartoon represented a dead man as leaping from his 
coffin and refusing to be buried in a non-union cemetery. The profanation 
of human sorrow, and failure to observe the respect due the presence of 
death, seem to have called forth stronger protests in the name of common 
humanity, than the violence of mobs in other times and ways. 


**In the management of American railroads much is to be admired. 
Though the highest wages in the world are paid to railroad men in America, 
the charge for carrying freights is lowest, and yet the stocks and bonds of 
American railroads are regarded as a good investment by foreigners. Amer- 
ican through trains, while not as safe as those on the continent of Europe, 
have the advantages of comfort and, as a rule, much greater speed. The 
coupe or small coach system of traveling so common on the continent, is 
te outstripped by American methods, which are now ‘being adopted in 

urope. 
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proceed step by step, without halting and without hurry, in 
eliminating or at least in minimizing whatever of mischief or 
of evil there is to interstate commerce in the conduct of great 
corporations. Publicity, and not secrecy, will win hereafter. 
A complete stop must be put to rebates. And while the Pres- 
ident does not mention particular corporations in this connec- 
tion, his description of his intentions may lead us to expect 
a great battle in the future between the government and 
standard violators of sound business justice. 

Within the last two years much has been done by the 
country in this line. Congress passed an act to expedite anti- 
trust hearings (Feb., 1903), created the new department of 
commerce and labor with a bureau of corporations (Feb. 14, 
1903), gave the interstate commission power to deal with 
secret rebates in transportation charges (Feb. 19, 1903). The 
attorney general has restrained by injunction fourteen of the 
great railroad systems from giving illegal rebates to favored 
shippers, officers of railroads in the cotton carrying pool were 
indicted, the beef trust was put under injunction, the North- 
ern Securities Company has been destroyed, the Supreme 
Court has decided, in the coal carrying suit, that books and 
papers must be produced. 


UT the President’s strongest words are for fashionable 
American society, and particularly for the semi-Euro- 
pean circles that attempt to set false American stand- 

ards in the nation’s capital: “In the first place, the people of 
this country should clearly understand that no amount of in- 
dustrial prosperity and, above. all, no leadership in interna- 
tional industrial competition can in any way atone for the sap- 
ping of the vitality of those who are usually spoken of as the 
working classes. The farmers, the mechanics, the skilled and 
unskilled laborers, the small shop keepers, make up the bulk 
of the population of any country, and upon their well being, 
generation after generation, the well being of the country and 
the race depends. No Christian. and civilized community can 
afford to show a happy-go-lucky lack of concern for the 
youth of to-day. For if so the youth will have to pay a heavy. 
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penalty of financial burden and social degradation in the to- 


morrow.” 
The President points, above all, above politics, competi- 
tive business, capital and sport, to the value of the race itself, 


and the home: 

“It is very desirable that married women should not work in factories. 
The prime duty of the man is to work, to be the breadwinner. The prime 
duty of the woman is to be the mother, the housewife. All questions of 
tariff and finance sink into utter insignificance when compared with the 
tremendous, the vital importance of trying to shape conditions so that these 
two duties of the man and of the woman can be fulfilled under reasonably 
favorable circumstances. If a race does not have plenty of children, or if 
the children do not grow up, or if when they grow up they are unhealthy in 
body and stunted or vicious in mind, then that race is decadent, and no 
heaping up of wealth, no splendor of momentary material prosperity, can 
avail in any degree as offsets.” 


This plain and serious view of marriage is the one for 
which the Lutheran Church has always stood, and the Presi- 
dent is a preacher of Lutheran doctrine at least on this point. 
The Lutheran marriage service, in recognition of this teach- 
ing, contains several paragraphs from which refined people, 
at first sight at least, often shrink. Thus it quotes the Scrip- 
Bure! 

“God created man in His own image; male and female created He them. 


And God blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth.”’ 


Thus also the marriage collect says: 

“Almighty God, who didst create man and woman, and didst join them 
together in marriage, making them fruitful by Thy blessing, thereby signi- 
fying the mystery of the union betwixt Thy Son Jesus Christ and His Bride 
the Church: We beseech Thine infinite goodness, let not this Thy blessed 
_ work ani crdinance be set aside, or brought to naught,’’ etc. 


That the primal duty of man is to plant a home, in the 
fullest sense of the word; and the first consideration in a home 
is not congenial recreation and rest, but that children are as es- 
sential to sound home life as arrows are to the quiver, or fruit 
to the vine and olive tree, is brought out even more remark- 


ably by the President in an earlier letter on “race suicide.” 
“Tf a man or woman,” writes Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘through no fault of his 

or hers, goes throughout life deprived of those highest of all joys which 

spring only from home life, from the having and bringing up of many 

healthy children, I feel for them deep and respectful sympathy. 

But the man or woman who deliberately avoids marriage, and has a heart 

so cold as to know no passion and a brain so shallow and selfish as to dis-. 
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‘ 


like children, is, in effect, a criminal against the race and should be an ob- 
ject of contemptuous abhorrence by all healthy people.’’ 


Such is not at all the view of polite society, and of our 
cultured young people of to-day. So far astray does the deli- 
cate and luxurious intellectual life of the age, in which the in- 
dividual himself becomes the chief concern, and sacrifice of 
one’s own selfish ends and comfort is not a dominating consid- 
eration, that carnal motives are often imputed, with a sneer, to 
men who have the courage to take the old view and stand up 
for God and the race. We will not say that the advice of the 
Apostle Paul, on Jus grounds, is not to be held in consideration 
as sound throughout on this point, nor that conditions of physi- 
cal decline should be overlooked, nor that the coarse and sen- 
sual motive does not prevail in the average man of society and 
of the world; but we do affirm that the integrity of purpose, 
purity of motive, and joy and culture of heart in the bosom 
of a large and self-sacrificing family-iife, are immeasurably 
loftier than, for instance, the evidently self-centred, comfort- 
accepting, pleasure-loving, and consequence-avoiding life of 
the cultured young woman professor in one of our universities 
who has created a sensation by making the following state- 
ment, in which, mark you, there is no revolt against evil desire, 
and sinful indulgence, but only against physical consequence. 
Yea! here the rebellion, and it is typical, is not against the 
wrongs of human social life, but against that which is highest, 
holiest and most glorious in it, namely, motherhood! 


The young woman professor writes: 

“T am not prepared to say that I absolutely refuse to accept the charge 
of motherhood, but I do refuse—and I have no words to express the loathing 
with which I regard the idea—to be looked upon as a mere means of swell- 
ing the census report. Stripped of its fine language, this is what all this 
prating of the beauty of large families amounts to. I do not believe that 
there is, or ever has been, a large family which resulted from anything so 
high-minded as the deliberate desire of both parents to rear good citizens 
for the State.” 


The words of the President have moved The Lutheran 
Standard, one of the most serious and earnest of our church 


papers, to speak as follows: 

‘Large families have come to be regarded as a great burden, an intoler- 
able responsibility. The woman who gives birth to many children is looked 
down upon with pity and contempt, rather than looked up to with honor and 
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respect. The pain and the suffering connected with maternity, notwith- 
standing what the Scriptures say on the matter, are declared to be the im- 
position on womankind of a burden which no man should ask his wife to 
carry. Many married people, who consider themeéelves respectable, and are 
considered respectable by their neighbors, are before God known to be re- 
sorting to wicked, ofttimes criminal, practices, in order to avoid having 
children. This is a grievous thing, and calls for earnest protest on the part 
of right-thinking people. 

“The woman whose purpose in being married is to lead a fashionable 
life, preside over a fashionable home, and spend her husband’s money, miss- 
ed her calling when ehe entered the marriage. estate. Human butterflies 
make poor mothers. According to Scripture it is not a disgrace, but an 
honor, to be a parent. Are our Lutheran married people imitating the wick- 
ed example which the fashionable worldling is setting? Are our Lutheran 
women, through wicked habits, becoming like their pale, nervous, broken- 
down, foolish sisters? God forbid! ‘Be not deceived: God is not mocked.’ 
Such violations of divine and natural law will have their reward, here and 
hereafter. May the love of God and of Christ so fill the hearts of our peo- 
ple, that they will obey cheerfully the laws of God, and follow in His ways.’’ 


From the home, the President turns to speak for a mo- 


ment on child training, as it should be practiced by the state: 
“In the vital matter of taking care of children much advantage could be 
gained by a careful study of what has been accomplished in such states as 
Illinois and Colorado by the juvenile courts. The work of the juvenile 
court is really a work of character building. It is now generally recognized 
that young boys and young girls who go wrong should not be treated as 
criminals, not even necessarily as needing reformation, but rather as needing 
to have their characters formed, and for this end to have them tested and 
developed by a system of probation.” 


HE President recognizes and very clearly delineates the 
limits between the rights of the nation and the rights of 
the various states. He devotes attention to the work 

that his government is accomplishing in forwarding the 
art of agriculture, in preserving the forests, and he points out 
the difficulties in securing first-class Indian agents. His dis- 
cussion of the postal service has no reference to the frauds 
which he has unearthed.* 

The President lays down a point of interest for the na- 


tional agitators that are so prolific in America: 

“Ordinarily it is very much wiser and more ueeful for us to concern 
ourselves with striving for our own moral and material betterment kere at 
home than to concern ourselves with trying to better the condition of things 


_ *It is an interesting fact that the revenues of the United States post office have 
wncreased from $76,000,000 in 1895 to $144,000,000 in 1904. 
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in other nations. We have plenty of sins of our own to war against, and 
under ordinary circumstances we can do more for the general uplifting of 
humanity by striving with heart and soul to put a stop to civic corruption, 
to brutal lawlessness and violent race prejudices here at home than by pass- 
ing resolutions about wrongdoing elsewhere. Nevertheless there are occa- 
sional crimes committed on so vast a scale and of such peculiar horror as to 
make us doubt whether it is not our manifest duty to endeavor at least to 
show our disapproval of the deed and our sympathy with those who have 
suffered by it. The cases must be extreme in which such a course is justi- 
fiable. There must be no effort made to remove the mote from our broth- 
er’s eye if we refuse to remove the beam from our own.’’ 


He, however, defends the right of the American people, 
which in spite of its own short comings, yet as a whole shows 
by its consistent practice of its belief in the principle of civil 
and religious liberty and of orderly freedom, “among whom 
even the worst crime, like the crime of lynching, is never 
more than sporadic,” to give expression to its horror against 
the massacre of the Jews in Kishieneff or against the cruelties 
practiced upon the Armenians. . 

The President deals with the principle of immigration on 
very broad lines. “First and foremost let us remember that 
the question of being a good American has nothing whatever 
to do with a man’s birthplace any more than it has to do with 
his creed. In every generation from the time this government 
was founded, men of foreign birth have stood in the very fore- 
most ranks of good citizenship. To try to draw a distinction 
between the man whose parents came to this country and the 
man whose ancestors came over a few centuries back is a mat- 
ter of absurdity. Good Americanism is a matter of heart, good 
conscience, lofty aspiration and sound common sense, but not 
of birthplace or of creed. Among the men of whom we are 
most proud as Americans no distinction whatever can be drawn 
between those whose parents came over in a sailing ship or 
steamer, and those whose ancestors stepped ashore into the 
wooded wilderness at Plymouth nearly three centuries ago.” 
Thus is nativism dealt a sturdy and stunning blow. 

The President proceeds, “There is no danger of having 
too many immigrants of the right kind, if they are sound in 
body and in mind and above all if they are of good character. 
But we should not admit masses of men whose standards and 
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personal habits are such that they tend to lower the level of the 
American wage earner.” 

During the last six months, since July 1, 1904, the arrivals 
of immigrants have been more than 375,000, and they are stili 
coming in at the rate of 2500 a day. In the last two years more 
than two millions have been added to our population by the 
increase of emigration. Italy contributes more to the growth 
of our population than any other country, Austria coming sec- 
ond, Russia third, and Sweden fourth. Sweden has sent us 
about 30,000 of her. sons and daughters during this past year. 
There is a large falling off in the emigration of all these coun- 
tries, and an increase of immigrants from England. We should 
very much like to go into the details of this subject of immigra- 
tion, and trust that we may be able to do so at some time 
in a special article. 

The President makes a strong protest against clogging 
the wheels of justice, especially when the criminals are such as 
are against the general government itself, instancing the cases 
of Beavers, Green, Gaynor and Benson. 

Here is the highest executive of the American people 
turned preacher, and preaching nothing less than a social and 
political revolution. There are no platitudes and no platform 
planks in these words. We are face to face with first prin- 
ciples. 


URING the year 1904 Congress settled many important 
matters, for good or for ill. It passed the Cuban Reci- 
procity bill. It ratified a treaty with Cuba, which car- 

ries out the terms of the Platt amendment. It ratified the Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty and provided a bill for the government of 
the Canal zone. It ratified a treaty with China providing for 
two open ports in Manchuria, and reinforced the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws. It provided a joint Commission to study meth- 
ods of upbuilding the American Merchant Marine. It loaned 
$4,600,000 to the St. Louis Exposition. It ordered the 
Department of Commerce to make an inquiry into the beef 
trust. It lined the Philippines under the coast wide wise trade 
laws. Altogether it has passed 1400 bills, mostly of a special 
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character, and its appropriations reached nearly $800,000,000. 
This Fall it has instituted a searching investigation into the 
qualifications of Senator Smoot, and has brought out somie 
startling evidence respecting Mormonism which the American 
people has never yet had before it.* 

Congress has also agreed to the impeachment of Judge 
Swayne, of Florida, of whose doings we happen to know a great 
deal in a private way. On the other hand Congress has post- 
poned action on measures for the benefit of the Philippines, { 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. It has not taken decided action 
against the trusts, nor increased the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.f 

A popular revolution in the state of Missouri has over- 
thrown the corruption that centered in the political powers at 
St. Louis, and has elected the District Attorney who convicted 
the corrupt politicians to the governorship of the state. 


NOTHER signal illustration of the tendency to brush’ 
A aside technical discussion on great issues and to return 
to primal moral principles is to be found in the sudden 
development of the moral obligations of Telegraph Companies 


*The counsel against Smoot expect to show that the Mormon Church in 
morals, politics, and business, is a menace to American institutions, and 
that a man identified with the Mormon hierarchy is unfit to be a United 
States Senator, and incapable of performing the duty of that office. It is 
claimed that the Mormon Church has violated the compact under which 
Utah was admitted as a State, and that the violations have been connived at 
by the officers of the Church. The counsel has brought to light terrible 
Mormon oaths which members of the church are required to take. 

The chairman of the Democratic State Committee of Idaho testified, 
only a week or two ago, that the growing power of the Mormon church was 
made the leading issue by the Democrats and Independents in the last cam- 
paign. He said that the Mormon population of Idaho is instructed by apos- 
tles from Utah as to how to vote. He declared that it is impossible for 
any man or any party to stand against the Mormon church in Idaho. Six of 
the twenty-one counties are known as solidly Mormon, and in all the south- 
ern counties the Mormon church is practically in charge of the legislature, 
and of political and delegate conventions. The delegates elected are not al- 
ways Mormon in religion, but they are always Mormon in political action. 
He said further that if one who has been a Mormon were to vote a Demo- 
cratic ticket and it were known, he would be ruined in business. 


{On December 16th ihe Senate after all passed a Philippine bill relating 
to customs, exemption of municipal bonds from taxation, the issuance of 
bonds for public improvements, sewers, and drainage systems, primary 
schools, and railroads, whose stock issues are to be restrieted to the amount 
of actual cash investment. 


*Secretary Garfield has just brought his plan of a federal license of cor- 
Porations before Congress. 
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which arose last May like a storm-cloud out of a clear sky, and 
which obliged one of the most powerful corporations in the 
land, the Western Union Telegraph Company, to change its 
business course and make a complete tack in its sailing. 

It is quite true that there is some ground for the cynicism 
which sneers at the motives often found beneath a popular out- 
break of feeling against large organizations that are indirect 
abettors of law-breaking. But Christians may be glad for 
such reaction. ‘The weakening of the sense of responsibility, 
in men, for the moral influence of their property and their acts, 
under corporate relationships, is one of the evils of modern 
business life. The common promptings of sound humanity are 
disregarded. Men who would not dream of renting their own 
buildings for doubtful or immoral purposes do not consider 
their share of responsibility when the same thing is done 
through a company in which they are interested. We are told 
that men who would not bribe a legislator to accomplish the 
dearest wish of their lives, are content not to inquire too closely 
into the contingent expenses of a great corporation to which 
they lend their names or from which they draw their money. 
And the reason for this neglect of duty is clear. It has not 
been made sufficiently plain to the conscience of the American 
public that the act of a corporation is in theory the act of those 
who compose it, and that the introduction of intermediaries 
does not break the chain of responsibility. Truly edifying ts 
it to hear a secular paper announce that “the old notion that 
a corporation has no soul to save, leads men to forget that, 
after all, a corporation is only a shell containing many men 
with souls to save.” 

In the case of the Western Union Telegraph Company it 
appears that Captain Norton Goddard approached the com- 
pany last April in the guise of a poolroom magnate and found 
that the company was ready to run a wire down the chimney 
of his house to supply his supposed poolroom with news of 
the races, and to send him an operator who was an expert at 
jumping out of the window. The captain made all this public 
through the papers. 

Now the Western Union Telegraph Company is com- 
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posed of such respectable and eminent directors as Chauncey 
Depew, Morris K. Jesup, George J. Gould, Jacob H. Schiff, 
and J. P. Morgan. Several of these men felt themselves scan- 
dalized in these deeds, and Senator Depew threatened to re- 
sign from the Board. President Clowry, who originally came 
to New York with an excellent reputation, defended his com- 
pany by a plea in the papers that the Western Union is bound 
to transmit any message offered, and he said that he would 
withdraw the telegraph wire from any poolroom when notified 
of its existence by the police. He said that the Western Union 
is not authorized to scrutinize messages with reference to their 
moral burden and it is bound under the law to transmit ail 
messages if couched in decent language. “This company has 
nothing to do with the racing Associations nor with the race 
track. It does not own a share of stock in any race associa- 
tion. We have one of the largest directories in the world and 
each one is a good, moral man. I have never been in a gamb- 
ling house or poolroom in all my life. I want to do the right 
thing and so do all our directors.” 

This excuse of the Western Union was sustained as ade- 
quate by eminent private authorities, including the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, which raised the question as to how far a pri- 
vate corporation operating telegraph lines would be justified 
in setting up as a censor of morals and in ascribing motives to 
those offering messages. It claimed that the company is a 
private person whose duties are exhausted in the transmission 
of messages, and it must not be assumed that a corporation en- 
gaged in sending telegraph messages is bound or is free to 
inquire into their morality. 

Unfortunately, for the Western Union and for the wise 
dictum of the Public Ledger, no less a personage than the po- 
lice commissioner of New York reported that the Western 
Union had a far better knowledge of the inner side of the pool- 
rooms than his own police, that Western Union operators were 
in them, that Western Union inspectors were on guard, and 
that a Western Union treasurer was in receipt of daily exor- 
bitant tribute. It was also shown that the Western Union 
Company instead of merely transmitting messages of the races 
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was itself collecting this class of news and selling it to the pool- 
rooms at exorbitant prices. In fact the police Commissioner 
charged that the Western Union has a distinct department ol 
its business specially organized to facilitate law-breaking, and 
that it receives special prices for this disgraceful work. 

Evidently it is no part of the legitimate business of a tele- 
graph company, whether it be a private person or a common 
carrier, to maintain a crew of men skilled to string wires in 
secret places where the officers of the law will not detect them, 
to maintain hidden exchanges whence with the aid of pass 
words, known law-breakers can receive information necessary 
to their criminal business. When a telegraph operator is in- 
structed by his company to jump out of a window in case of a 
police raid, and to codperate with his patrons in covering up 
their offences, he is certainly doing something more than his 
duty as an agent for the delivery of messages. ‘The assistance 
given by the company to gamblers is not incidental, and this 
assistance was not beyond the control of the President of the 
company. 

We enlarge upon this discussion because it is an unusually 
good illustration of the sophistry that is employed to justify 
doubtful business dealings. No company is under obligations 
to furnish news to people engaged in a criminal business. The 
use of the United States mail is forbidden to these people. 
Their existence depends on the favor of the Telegraph Com- 
pany. ‘The directors may say that there is no law to forbid 
them to furnish this service or to compel them to inquire into 
the use which is to be made of it. But neither is there any law 
which obliges them to permit themselves to be used as instru- 
ments of crime. Many wrongs not under statutory interdict, 
are such that no business man of sound morality can or should 
tolerate. 

So clearly was this position brought out that the direc- 
tors of the company decided to quit gathering and selling race 
news. Mr. Clowry, the Superintendent, no doubt under or- 
ders from the Executive Committee, announced to the com- 
pany’s General Superintendents at New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Atlanta that it had been decided to discontinue 
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forthwith “the collection and distribution” of horse race re- 
ports and directed them to act accordingly. It is said that 
George Gould cooperated in this reform. 

All right minded persons should hope that this is a perma- 
nent and not temporary decision, and that the general principle 
of a deeper sense of moral responsibility as applied to modern 
cooperative action will be extended to other cases, and the 
minds of the American people be opened more clearly to moral 
issues. 


AST year there was no question more widely discussed 
than the morality of the action of the President in the es- 
tablishment of the independence of Panama, in order to 

further the completion of the Isthmian canal. More recently the 
Panama republic itself has gotten into difficulties with the Pres- 
ident and our government, because it feared that we would 
either prevent or absorb the whole of its commercial income. 
The new Secretary of War, Taft, was despatched to Panama, 
and, on December 12th, arrived at a complete understanding 
with that republic. No trade for the canal zone or Panarna 
can enter the United States ports at either end of the canal. 
The United States agrees that Panama is to have full authority 
over her own citizens, and Panama agrees to a reduction in 
tariff and postage rates. 

Judge Taft reports that a great deal of work has already 
been done under American supervision. The former owners 
of the site left machinery, dredges and rolling stock to the 
value of twenty million dollars, but only two million dollars’ 
worth of this property could be utilized. The canal commis- 
sion has invited bids for a supply of steam dredges, and the 
makers of thesedredges must demonstrate their capacity byac- 
tual use in the canal for two weeks prior to receiving payment. 
It has been discovered that the French engineers made some 
important errors in their data. One of these is that the height 
of the Culebra has been over-estimated, and another that clay 
and sand are found at some spots in bottoms where the French 
engineers reported solid rock. The coming year will be one 
of great progress on this waterway which is destined to bear 
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the commerce of the world from the sea of the East to that of 
the West at an enormous saving of time and expense. 


F we lift our eye from America to the circle of the nations, 
the most prominent event to stand before our vision is the 
war that broke out between Russia and Japan on the 6th 
of last February, by severance of diplomatic relations. Dis- 
cussion as to the technical responsibility of each party for be- 
ginning hostilities, the wrong of Russia in delaying diplomacy, 
and the wrong of Japan in brushing it aside,—soon gave way 
to a more substantial consideration of the real and larger 
causes of war in the background; and to a premonition of grave 
consequences. 

The whole question between Europe and Asia loomed like 
a specter of the ages to the thoughtful mind. The check given 
to the Arab at Tours, and to the Tartar six centuries later by 
the Poles, the repulse of the Turks from the siege of Vienna, 
and the organization of the British East India Company, were 
recalled. That to-day all the North in Asia is held by Russia 
and all the South by England, with Persia under Russian con- 
trol, and the Turkish Empire surviving only through European 
jealousy, is regarded as the subconscious cause of driving 
Japan into the lists. If Japan wins, a half of Asia and a third 
of the human race will retain its own self-development and 
self-rule. If Russia wins, the Asian sun sets not to rise. 
Japan is fighting the battle of the Orient against the Occident. 
Civilized as Japan is, and full of European science, she is at 
bottom still Asiatic, pagan, a hater of the selfish intruders of 
the West, and a believer in the fate and the future power of the 
Asiatic races. On the other hand little Japan well knew that 
the day might shortly come when the great Russian Bear* 
would strike down her own life with his mighty paw; and she 


*“Tt was largely the cumulative effect of repeated acts of Russian ag- 
gression that ied to the present war. Not for any one of half a dozen of 
Russia’s acts would Japan have gone to war. But she remembered them all, 
and treasured them up, adding each new one to the sum of its predecessors, 
until the grand total strained her forbearance to the breaking point.’’—From 
a New York Editorial. 
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determined to strike him first. In this plucky act she had the 
sympathy of the American people. 

It is curious to note how the rights and wrongs of this 
whole war have been argued, and how a stand is taken for or 
against one or the other party not on the basis of a calm con- 
sideration of the facts, but with the facts obscured either by 
sentiment, or by self-interest. This enlightened, philosophic, 
far advanced twentieth century world betrays an illogical and 
sentimental outlook, where self-interest is far enough away not 
to push in as a controlling factor. Neither France, Germany, 
England, nor America, has regarded this affair in a judicial man- 
ner. With all his civilization and education, the old Adam is 
still deeper and more potent than abstract reason, and moves 
the world to-day. 

The war began with great reverses for Russia, including 
the death of vice-admiral Makaroff, and of the celebrated Rus- 
sian painter Verestchagin. 

On May ist, the Japanese crossed the Yalu. On May 5th 
they cut off Port Arthur from the mainland and blocked the 
harbor. In June, General Oku defeated General Stakelberg, 
and Kuropatkin began to retreat northward, drawing the Japan- 
ese after him. The third week in July Russian cruisers held 
up English and German merchantmen in the Red Sea, and 
Great Britain despatched war vessels to Alexandria. Interest- 
ing questions of the right of search and seizure, in which the 
United States has taken a stand against England for a cen- 
tury at once arose. 

On the second week of August the Czar’s squadron in the 
far East, including six battleships, four cruisers and a small 
flotilla of destroyers emerged from Port Arthur and were scat- 
tered and destroyed. Early in September the Russians were 
defeated in the terrible battle of Liao-Yang. This appears to 
have been one of the great battles of the world, nearly four 
hundred thousand men being engaged. JKuropatkin retreated 
from his main position.* 


*Manchuria, the seat of the war, is said to be a very fertile country, but 
only one-fifth of it is under cultivation. The most valuable trade product 
is beans, though, owing to a lack of railway facilities, it is impossible to sow, 
reap and export them the same year. The Russian railways are well run, 
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In September, some revulsion of feeling against the 
Japanese began to manifest itself in America. The fact 
pointed out by us long ago, but disputed, viz: that the Japa- 
nese is fighting, not as a Christian, but as an ancestor-wor- 
shipper, who regards himself as a link in a long chain of hu- 
manity, who is brave because he has no Christian valuation of 
life, is turning out to be an actual matter of experience.* 

All the war correspondents of Europe and America have 
become disillusionized as to Japanese character. The total 
disregard of truth and of agreements made, by the Japanese, 
their offensive vanity and insolence in consequence of their 
victories, have drawn attention to the latent barbarism in 
their make-up. 

In September America was given a shock by the appear- 
ance of Russian war vessels on the Pacific Coast. Later the 
Baltic fleet started for the East, and the Czar announced that 


he would send a new army of three hundred thousand men to 
Manchuria. (The possibility of his doing this has been dis- 


puted.) The officials at St. Petersburg expressed themselves 


but the rails are light. The Chinese have stipulated that in laying down the 
track, cemeteries, villages and towns must be avoided! Standards of educa- 
tion are not as high as in China. Brigandage is frequent. Opium is smug- 
gled into China. Millet is raised in large quantities and from it the national 
drink is distilled. Dogs are raised on farms for their skins and for their 
flesh. Tigers are hunted for their skins and for their bones. The Russian 
soldier is everywhere in evidence, and in dealing with the Chinese is said to 
be generous and social. See ““Manchuria: Its People, Resources and Recent 
History.”’ By Alexander Hosie. With map and thirty illustrations from 
photograpks. & vo. pp. XII, 298. New York. Scribner. 

*A Russian writer last spring drew attention to the strange fact that 
there are no less than 30,000 Japanese who have been conyerted to Chris- 
tianity in Japan by Greek Catholic missionaries and that the number of con- 
vercions has been increasing et the rate of a 1,000 a year. These Greek Cath- 
olics asked the Bishop Nicholas as to whether they ought fight their spirit- 
ual benefactors. They were told that ‘Christianity taught obedience to the 
Emperor and lawful authorities and that they should pray for peace while 
responding to the call of duty.” This writer, like many others who know 
the situation, says that the educated Japanese are unfortunately tending 
more towards agnosticism, and even atheism, than toward Christianity. 
He quotes Marquis Ito, ‘“‘the real ruler of Japan,’ as saying: ‘“‘I look upon 
religion as a thing wholly unnecessary to the life of a people. Science is 
better than superstition, and what is religion—Christian or Buddhist—but 
merely credulity and blind faith. And is not superstition necessarily a 
source of weakness? I do not deplore the fact that rationalism is becoming 
widespread in Japan. for I do not regard it as a danger to society.”’ 

But, continues the writer, the mass of the Japanese are still in the lowest 
stage of heathen superstition. They have tens of thousands of Buddhist and 
Shintoist temples and believe in all kinds of gods, the principal ones being 
the god of fire, the god of war, and the god of earthquakes, who does not 
even spare the churches. 


—_- 
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on President Roosevelt’s proposition of a ‘Peace Confer- 
ence,” regarding it “as not exactly opportune.” Russia would 
be unwilling to be a party to a Conference in which the neu- 
trals would have a preponderance, and could restrict the 
belligerents. One of her papers, the Novosti, of St. Peters- 
burg, declares that international law is a polite myth which 
is continually violated when it suits the convenience of some 
strong nation to do it. This is not the exact truth. Interna- 
tional law is, indeed, a very vague science, yet many of its 
important principles are obeyed by civilized powers to theit 
own inconvenience, as our own country proved, in her war 
with Spain. Startling as it may seem, time of war is an ex- 
ceedingly good time for the meeting of a peace Congress. 
The realities of the situation are all the more potent, and if 
there were a clear understanding that nations of war would not 
be called on to compromise their independent position, or 
have their conduct in a contemporary war placed under criti- 
cism, they might be able to attend it with advantage to them- 
selves and to the world. Although the call at the present 
moment may seem a trifle too suggestive, vet it is even more 
ridiculous to wait until universal peace has come before trying 
to hold a peace conference. 

On Oct. 6th Kuropatkin’s army left Mukden and _at- 
tacked the Japanese, fighting for three days, but was hurled 
back in disorder on Wednesday by the Japanese driving a 
wedge into the middle of his line. Nevertheless Kuropatkin ° 
made such a stubborn stand that the Japanese did not benefit 
by their victory. 

On midnight, October 2tst, the Baltic fleet committed a 
terrible mistake by firing at British fishing vessels in the 
North Sea, killing several fishermen and wounding many 
others. The bombardment continued for nearly a half hour, 
and then the fleet steamed away without any offer of help. 
England was aroused, and there was a strong sentiment to 
prevent the Baltic fleet going through the strait of Gibraltar, 
but the matter was settled by a promise of arbitration. 

At the present writing the likelihood is that the Russian 
and the Japanese armies will be obliged to go into winter 
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quarters with the decisive battle unfought. Meantime Port 
Arthur, contrary to every prediction, at this writing, Decem- 
ber 17, continues to hold out, and Gen. Stoessel is the hero 
of the war. 


VEN though Russia had not been involved in.a war with 
Japan, the year 1904 would have been a momentous one 
to her. Her internal situation has some very serious 

elements in it. Great changes have taken place in the empire 
within the last twelve months, and more may still be expected. 
It is supposed that the Russian financial situation is worse than 
appears on the face. Although her recent minister of finance, 
M. Witte, has made vast expenditures for internal improve- 
ment, his wisdom is open to question. Defeat for Russia in 
this war might involve her in financial perils without limit. 

It is true that Russia is enormously rich, far more so than 
Japan, and that the Russian budget each year shows a hand- 
some surplus. No other European country has so great a 
budget or so great a surplus. It is also held that the agri- 
cultural resources of Russia are marvelous. But, if we ex- 
cept the rich fields of Finland and Poland, such is not the case 
in European Russia. The soil is usually not rich, and is not 
well tilled. Our readers will be surprised to learn that Russia 
proper produces only about one-fourth as much wheat as 
Great Britain, one-third as much as Germany and Sweden, 
and one-half as much as Hungary. Twenty-two per cent. of 
seed must be used for her crop, while in America less than, 
six per cent. is used. Her grain yield has been decreasing for 
40 years and is thirty-five per cent. less than it was then. Her 
exports of grain are large because her people at home, where 
there is chronic danger of famine, do not receive enough tc 
eat. Sixty years ago Russia had no debt, but no other nation 
in the world has increased its national indebtedness so greatly 
as Russia did between 1885 and 1902. The increase was 133 
per cent, 

In the ten years following 1889, in a time of peace, the 
increase in the admitted bonded indebtedness of the national 
government was eight hundred millions of dollars. In 1go00, 
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the admitted bonded indebtedness was over three billions of 
dollars, and on top of this, the government had guaranteed 
interest, etc., on railroad securities to the extent of nearly 
seven hundred millions of dollars, and had guaranteed the 
mortgage bonds of land credit institutions to the extent of 
three hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars, so that in all, 
the government was responsible for four billion and a quar- 
ter of dollars. During the last two years there have been im- 
mense defaults to the land bank companies, and these have 
been unable to meet their obligations. It is true that vast 
amounts of land, belonging to the nobility, have been fore- 
closed during the last few years, but these lands could not be 
sold for more than a mere fraction of the face of the mort- 
gages. 

It may not be generally known that the external debt of 
Russia is still held abroad, while the internal debt was placed 
in Russia. About three hundred millions went originally to 
the nobility as indemnity for amounts taken at the liberation 
of the serfs. During the last ten years, hundreds of millions 
of dollars of foreign capital has been invested in Russian in- 
dustries, and besides this, much foreign banking capital has 
been attracted into the country. The fact is that Russia cannot 
have a fixed interest charge of much less than one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of dollars per year. The government has 
continued to offer large amounts of new loans abroad, and 
while M. Witte would not admit that he was selling bonds to 
pay his interest, he did acknowledge that he was obliged to 
do so to prevent gold exports, which is much the same thing. 

Other internal conditions in Russia are equally gloomy. 
Imperial lands may be counted as an offset to the existing 
debt, governor ownership has been making the people poorer, 
and the taxation has been vastly increasing as a result of M. 
Witte’s policy of expansion. M. de Witte has himself said, 
“The population is weighed down by direct and indirect tax- 
ation to the uttermost that can be borne.” The money lender 
absorbs nearly all the profits of agriculture. The already de- 
scribed agricultural conditions are growing worse. Russian 
railway stock is heavily overcapitalized, the allowances for 
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depreciation are not sufficient; and, worst of all, some au- 
thorities maintain that about three-fourths of the cost of rail- 
ways has been caused by plundering the government. It ts 
said, loosely speaking, that nine-tenths of the people are ex- 
isting for the profit of the other tenth. No contract is let in 
Russia, which does not allow a liberal margin for a “rake-off,” 
and, in the case of railroads, this means that they have been 
paid for two and a half times over, and that the standard ; 
value is fifty per cent. higher than the necessary cost. And 
these railroads are more and more unprofitable. In 1896 the 
profits of the state railroads were over five millions of dollars. 
In 1899 they had declined to a little more than half a million. 
In 1900 they were transformed into a loss of one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. In 1902 this loss increased to 
twenty-two and a half million dollars. 

It is stated, on what authority we do not know, that fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the Red Cross fund, which was sub- 
scribed at home and abroad, has been stolen, and that the 
magnificent hospital train which the Czarina sent to the East, 
was “looted” between St. Petersburg and Moscow. It is said 
that admirals, buying coal in foreign ports, procure re- 
ceipts for much larger sums than they have paid, pocketing 
the difference and dividing it with their under officers. De- 
partment officers have been multiplied until the statement is 
made seriously that there are as many clerks on the pay roll 
of the office issuing licenses for dogs, as there are dogs in 
St. Petersburg. 

Of all plunderers, the grand dukes, consisting of three 
uncles and a brother-in-law of the Czar, are said to be the 
worst. The three of them are trustees of a fund to erect a 
memorial church to Alexander the Second. The money has 
been subscribed several times over by the nation, and work 
was begun twenty-two years ago. Nobody expects that it 
will be completed in this generation, and yet the embezzling 
trustees are sons of the murdered Czar. 

When the progressive M. Witte was appointed minister 
of finance in opposition to the bureaucracy, he undertook to 
put the public works on a sound commercial basis. In trying 
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to make the tran-Siberian railway a commercial road, he an- 
tagonized Alexieff, who regarded it partly as a means for 
making war on China and Japan and partly as an opportunity 
for private speculation. The result was that M. Witte was 
obliged to retire. It was no other than the hatred Plehve 
who brought on Witte’s downfall. Although the reforms 
and industrial policy had made Witte many enemies, he was 
successful, until the new minister of the interior, Plehve, re- 
ceived his appointment. From that time on there was open 
warfare between the two men. Plehve put an end to Witte’s 
local agricultural commission, and took from him the admin- 
istration of the commercial marine. 

Before long factory inspectors were made subordinate to 
Plehve’s police. department. A little later Witte was driven 
from his office, and the empire was dragged into a foreign 
war. 

The party headed by Plehve, Pobiedonostzeff, Alexie‘f 
and Kuropatkin felt that war would win glory abroad and 
allay disaffection at home. It has done neither, and has left 
the reactionary party in disgrace. Russia has been compared 


to the 
weary Titan, with deaf 


Ears, and labor-dimmed eyes, 


Staggering on to her goal, 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


The leaders of the reactionary faction have been Alexieff, 
Plehve and Pobiedonostzeff, chief procurator of the Holy 
Synod, and chief administrator of the secret and inquisitorial 
methods by which anything like a free expression of public 
opinion, has been made impossible in Russia. It has been 
said that the bureaucracy, with its despotism, has itself felt the 
coming of a crisis, and that “after us the deluge,” is the feel- 
ing of the Russian nobility. The finances, famines and re- 
pressive measures taken to stamp out revolution, have long 
been felt to be inviting it. 

Retribution came to Russia swift and awful. Bobrikoff, 
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Governor of Finland, was shot on June 15; Andreieff, deputy 
governor of Transcaucasia, was assassinated on July 17th; 
and eleven days later, the bomb struck the Czar’s most power- 
ful minister, at the head of the bureau of the interior, the 
hated minister of police, Konstantinovitch Von Plehve. Von 
Plehve has been termed the evil genius of his country. It 
was he who ordered the horrible massacre and plunder at 
Kishieneff, and he carried out the Russian policy in Finland. 
With Pobiedonostzeff and Alexieff, he was at the head of all 
Russian recent acts of despotism and of the reign of terror in 
the land. With his death, the policy of reaction lost its chief 
bulwark. 

It is worth while to spend some time to take a view of 
this ““blood-hound of the Czar,” this most hated man in all the 
Russias. Of Polish extraction, he combined with German 
thoroughness, and Muscovite ferocity, a truly Oriental as- 
tuteness and cunning. He was born in 1848 and sought to re- 
trieve his family’s name as soon as he was able to serve the 
state. A Polish noble gave him the means of obtaining an 
education, and then he went to Moscow and began the study 
of law. He soon attracted the attention of state officials be- 
cause of the fierceness with which he fought for his clients. 
He was chosen as the procurator of Vladimir, and the vigor 
with which he ran down criminals caused him to be spoken of 
at the Russian capital. Later he was transferred to Warsaw, 
and here he prosecuted the very family that had given him 
the means for his education. It was his special duty to ferret 
out cases of treason, and this, bringing him to the attention 
of the Czar, Alexander II, lifted him to St. Petersburg and 
caused him to be made procurator of the courts at the Rus- 
sian capital. The Czar made it the special duty of Plehve to 
stamp out Nihilism, and the procurator searched incessantly 
for those whom he believed to be guilty of treason. When 
the attempt was made to blow up the Winter Palace, he had 
many persons arrested, and some even tortured. When, on 
March 13, 1881, the Czar was assassinated, Plehve took 
charge of the prosecution in person and asked that he him- 
self be made director of the police department. From that 
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time on his power increased until he became the greatest sub- 
ject of the Czar. When he learned that his own life was 
threatened, he redoubled his efforts to stamp out Liberalism 
and inaugurated a reign of terror. Many educated and pros- 
perous citizens were sent to Siberia or to the prisons. From 
1881 to 1884, as the chief of state police, he dictated the policy 
of the empire. He banished German colonists in Russia, and 
the Jews. In 1884 he was made Minister of the Interior. One 
of his first posts under Nicholas II was secretary of State for 
Finland, and he went about the task of russianizing it so 
cruelly that in the early part of 1903 the Czar recalled him 
and put him in charge of affairs at home. It was the massacre 
of Kishieneff that brought him to the attention of the whole 
world. He is believed to have had a full knowledge of the 
affair, and, in September, 1903, issued a secret circular to the 
provincial authorities practically putting a ban on all Jewish 
activities. His last great public work was the drafting of the 
scheme for peasant reform which was ordered by the Em- 
peror. For Plehve was obedient to the Czar. Whereas M. 
Witte was often blunt and uncompromising and hurt the 
Czar’s feelings, Plehve studied his master’s peculiarities, and, 
by subserviency and flattery, became the first Minister in the 
Empire. He seems to have had no policy of his own, but 
sounded the Czar as to the latter’s feelings, and then shaped 
the national policy in accordance with them. He is said to 
have instilled distrust into the nature of Nicholas and to have 
stimulated his master’s growing love of absolutism (with him- 
self as the only prop.) Love of power seems to have been the 
determining factor in his whole career. In the later part 
of his life he saw in all persons conspirators against himself, 
and the habit of hunting down these conspirators became his 
second nature. He knew that he was carrying his life in his 
hands, but felt sure that it was well protected. He made his 
great mistake in putting his trust in spies and police and ar- 
moured carriages, and in dismissing Nihilists with contempt. 
“They do not count,” he said. “We know every one of them, 
and everything that they are doing.” 

No wonder that, when Plehve fell at the hand of a nihilist, 
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it was a grave question with the Czar as to who should _ be- 
come his successor, and be elevated to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. There was General von Wahl, who puts an end to 
strikes by flogging the bare-backed strikers in droves. There 
was General Kleigels, who checks Western ideas in the minds 
of University students with cossack whips. Amd there was 
Obolensky, governor general of Finland, who is said to re- 
gard the practice of flogging women as the best antidote to 
revolutionary poison. It is stated that eight Russian states- 
men were offered the Ministry of the Interior, one after the 
other, and all declined. 

The surprise of the whole world was exceedingly great, 
therefore, when prince Svialopolk-Mirsky was appointed to the 
position. A broad liberal, he is the very opposite of his prede- 
cessor. While he opposes parliamentary systems, he believes 
in giving the local centres of government fuller power to deal 
with their affairs. He does not believe in using force with 
students. “The young people must be shown the truth, and 
also the absurdity of their longings.’ He favors rural 
schools, he favors religious liberty “as much as_ possible.” 
To him is ascribed a highly developed sense of justice and it 
is thought that he may be relied on to strive to administer his 
department with moderation and prudence. He started out 
early in October in his great work, attempting to pacify the 
discontented portion of the Russian Empire. He is de- 
pendent directly upon the Czar for his power. 

We must here intercept our tale of the administration of 
Mirsky for a few moments, and look back to Finland, that 
fair and lovely daughter of the Lutheran Baltic, for whom, in 
her persecution and humiliation, the prayers of our church 
have been rising even here in the distant west. | 


HE policy of Plehve and Pobiedonostzeff in Poland, among 
the Semites, the Armenians, the Nihilist, of the em- 
pire, and the Germans of the Baltic provinces was 

pressed even into peaceful and loyal Finland. Her “russifica- 
tion” was determined on. | 

In the autumn of 1902 a series of ordinances were pro- 
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mulgated which ruthlessly swept away the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Finlanders and visited the most perfect and en- 
lightened province in Russia with darkness and ruin. The 
Finnish Diet was deprived of effective power of legislation: 
the Finnish official positions were filled by Russians: Finnish 
judges were dismissed. Any public servant could be retired 
without the right of appeal. The most painful ordinance was 
the denial of any appeal whatever to the courts for private 
citizens. The Czar is said to have decorated constables for 
actions which the Finnish Courts pronounced crimes. 

The formal abrogation of Finland’s constitution was im- 
mediately followed by a number of deportations. Relentlessly 
was the tyrannical system extended against all the best and 
most loyal men of the country, ex-senators, merchants, land- 
owners, peasant farmers, school masters, pastors and bergo- 
masters. Thus it has gone on for many months. 

But matters came to a head in the middle of last June, 
General Bobrikoff, the relentless russifier and governor gen- 
eral of Finland, was shot and killed at Helsingfors by a young 
Finn, and not only in Finland but throughout Russia new en- 
couragement was given to the revolutionists. Thus did the 
holy policy of the narrow-minded Pobiedonostzeff bring on a 
crisis, among the people who were most loyal* to the Rus- 
sians. 

As an answer to this assassination in Finland the Russian 
bureaucracy appointed prince Obolensky the new governor 
general of Finland in July. Obolensky is reported to be one 
of the most cruel and ruthless administrators in Russia. He 
has suppressed students’ riots and agrarian movements. He 
has turned peasants into beggars, and had them beaten by 
cossacks. In 1902 an attempt was made to assassinate him. 
His first act in Finland was to suppress several newspapers, 
and he has standing orders from St. Petersburg, “to 
strengthen in the minds of the Finnish people the conviction 
that their destinies are indissolubly bound up with Russia.” 


*When Russia had to confront the united forces of England, France and 
Piedmont, Nicholas I chose his loyal Finnish regiments as the ones to be 
trusted in the protection of his capital St. Petersburg. 
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Later this fall, in October, or in the beginning of No- 
vember, Russia took the extreme step of asking Sweden to 
refuse right of asylum to Finns, and requested Sweden to 
grant officials from St. Petersburg the right to make a house 
to house search in Sweden for Finnish refugees. It appears 
that Russia desires prominent Finns now residing in Stockholm 
to be surrendered to agents of the St. Petersburg police. The 
Russians base their claim upon the international agreement 
that anarchists are to be surrendered upon demand, and they 
take the view that the assassination of Bobrikoff was inspired 
by a Finnish group operating from Sweden. [Finns and 
Swedes are united by common bonds of language, traditions 
and institutions, as well as by religion, and this last step of 
Russia has greatly incensed Scandinavia. And in this Scandi- 
navian feeling America joins. Andrew D. White, the ex- 
American minister to St. Petersburg, declares that to his 
mind the destruction of the liberties of Finland has been the 
most wicked thing in the history of the last two centuries. 
He says, “It has turned the best, the most civilized, the most 
educated, and the most loyal province in the empire into a 
land in which the opposite of all these characteristics is more 
highly developed than in any other part of the empire.” 


UT let us return to Russia herself. What prince Mirsky 
has accomplished for the relief of Russia within six or 
eight weeks seems almost fabulous. The press of 

Russia seems to have received notice that to form and ex- 
press an opinion on public affairs was no longer a crime. 
‘Mirsky has appealed for a policy of mutual confidence be- 
tween government and people. He has restored to the pro- 
vincial assembly its ancient liberty of deliberation and ex- 
pression, and has called a council of the presidents of the pro- 
vincial assemblies to deliberate concerning the condition of 
Russia. It is the first authorized assembling of these officials 
from all over Russia. The Council is of a private character 
and discusses three things: 1. The widening of the provincial 
activity of the assembly. 2. The organization of a central 
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administration of agriculture. 3. The co-operation of local 
provincial hospitals in the case of wounded people. 

In Finland, with which it was supposed that Mirsky could 
have nothing to do, the Russian policy has been greatly 
ameliorated, and astonishing to say, the Finnish National 
Diet has been called to meet this month and assurances have 
been given, for the first time, in the history of Russia, that it 
will meet again in five years. About the middle of November 
prominent Finlanders who were exiled by Plehve received 
permission to return home. ‘The oppressive activity of the 
police has been relaxed. Banishment by administration 
order has been abolished. Hundreds of prisoners exiled to 
Siberia have been recalled. The Jews have received assur- 
ances of the dawning of a brighter day. Students’ demonstra- 
tions are not suppressed by military power, and a part of the 
censorship has been removed from the Russian papers. 

It was the 31st of last August, when Finland was stirred 
with joy by the definite announcement that the Finnish As- 
sembly would be convened on the 6th of December. There 
had been great fear that this convention would be suppressed, 
and though the program to be taken up is not adequate, the 
simple fact that the four orders, in which the whole tradition 
of the Finns is bound up, are again to be called together, to- 
gether with the newand gracious manifesto of the Czar, pro- 
duced a profound impression. The decree of the Czar not 
only includes a meeting for this year, but also preparations 
for an assembly in three years to come, by which the consti- 
tutional provision of Finland, that the Assembly shall meet 
in periods of not less than five years, will have been fulfilled for 
the first time since the country has been under Russian 
sovereignty. It is felt that the step perhaps pointed to some 
cessation of continuous Russianization, which was carried on 
so steadily by Plehve. It certainly looks as though the 
prayers which were offered a year ago in many parts of the 
American Church for the relief of Finland were now in pro- 
cess of being fulfilled. 

Naturally a tremendous liberal rebound has occurred and 
hopes have been raised which cannot expect fulfillment, and 
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which may again bring on reaction. The bureaucracy has 
raised a storm of opposition against the new minister, and are 
using every possible weapon to undermine him. They have 
done their best to postpone the meeting of the presidents of 
the provincial assembly and M. Pobiedonostzeff has warned 
the emperor that autocracy and orthodoxy will both probably 
be in danger if the present movement is not stopped promptly. 


A” illustration of the manner in which Russia has been 
dealing with her provinces, may be found in the rob- 
bery of the Armenian church, which took place in 1808. 
The Russian governor of the Caucasus made. propositions to 
his nation concerning the confiscation of the property of the 
Armenian church, naturally without the knowledge of the 
Catholikos of the said church. A commission, and subse- 
quently the Russian government itself, under Prince Nikola 
really advised against this project. But the governor 
general hated Armenia violently, and now turned to Plehve, 
who also declined to act in the matter. From Plehve he turn- 
ed to the Czar, picturing the Armenians as revolutionaries 
and declaring that they were using the property of the church 
for revolutionary purposes. Minister Witte opposed any 
confiscation, but nevertheless, on June 12, 1903, the Czar ap- 
proved it. 

When this Russian intention became known in Armenia, 
broadsides were immediately published, threatening every 
clergyman with death who turned over the property or goods 
of the Armenian church into the Russian hands. Finally the 
procurator of the Synod of Edschmiatsim appeared before the 
Catholikos with the imperial decree of Russia and gave him 
seven days to sign it. The latter replied that he was astonish- 
ed at this attack of Russia upon the rights of the church, and 
needed time to think. 

Four days later the procurator came again and reminded 
him of the imperial decree. The Catholikos showed him the 
door. Meantime he had called the bishops and arch-bishops 
and officials of the Armenian church together. They ranged 
themselves on the side of the Armenian people, and advised 
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the Catholikos not to sign the decree, and he did not. If the 
Russian government should persist, it was resolved that all 
the ecclesiastical officials from the Catholikos down should 
lay down their office. 

This conclusion was telegraphed to the governor of Cau- 
casia, and, at the same time, a telegram was sent to Von Plehve, 
asking for time for consideration. However, the delivery of 
the property had already begun. One of the Armenian cus- 
todians had turned over part of it, and a million marks, which 
had been deposited in the Russian bank, were absorbed by the 
government. The Catholikos protested that no one dare de- 
liver the property of the church without his consent, and he de- 
posed the offending official and sent him into a monastery for 
punishment. A telegram was sent to the Czar, asking him 
for mercy, but through Von Plehve, reply came that the de- 
crees were to be fulfilled, and if they were not, responsibility 
would fall upon the patriarchs. Meantime, the excitement 
was growing among the people. The custodians of church 
property were threatened with death if they gave it over. The 
patriarch of Constantinople telegraphed to the Catholikos that 
he had no right to hand over the Armenian church funds to 
the Russian government, that the same was the property of the 
whole Armenian nation and that many foundations belonging 
to non-Russian Armenians were included therein. 

On these funds, which run up to about five hundred mil- 
lion of marks, the Armenian schools are supported, together 
with four seminaries and a number of high schools, and many 
institutions of mercy. 

The former minister of the interior had delivered the ulti- 
matum to the head of the Armenian church that if the funds 
were not handed over voluntarily the ministry would have to 
answer the question whether the Armenian church could con- 
tinue to exist on Russian territory. 

In sharp contrast with this act of Russia, Damianos of 
Jerusalem has loaned Alexieff a golden cross, which contains 
“a genuine piece of the Cross on which Christ was crucified.” 
In the letter accompanying the gift the Patriarch says, ‘““Nam- 
ing you as a knight of the Holy Grave of the Lord, from which 
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Christianity has originated, we give you in this golden cross a 
genuine piece of the Holy life-bringing wood, upon which the 
God-man and Redeemer has recognized us as the recipients 
of his endless blessings. And so may this Holy gift be a power 
of strength to you in the Holy duties that you are pursuing. 
Given in the Holy city of Jerusalem, March 15, 1904.” 


HE centre of all Russian ferment is the Czar. Many 
are the opinions with regard to him. Under misrepre- 
sentation of his advisers, he has more than once been a 

severe oppressor, yet the world seems to be conscious of his 
kindly, humane and liberal intentions. His deeds have spoken 
for him. On the 1oth of March, 1893, he issued the Ukase 
decreeing religious power and freedom of creed and worship 
throughout the dominions. ‘This decree put an end to flog- 
ging and to Siberian exile, and subsequent decrees removed 
many of the most objectionable restrictions imposed upon his 
subjects. It was he also who organized the Hague Peace Con- 
ference in the face of the opposition of his counsellors. Nicholas 
is in many respects a noble ruler. He contents himself with 
the military rank of colonel, which he bore before he became 
the Czar. He is conscientious, deeply religious, and entirely 
free from the vices that contaminate royalty. He is wrapped 
up in his wife and children, and contrary to the popular belief 
takes an active part in the guidance of domestic and foreign 
affairs. He is opposed to the intervention of outside powers 
in his conflict with Japan. In order not to give any pretext 
for interference, he has kept over eighty ships shut up in the 
Black Sea and is debarred from their use. Although three 
ministers and other dignitaries have been murdered and many 
unsuccessful attempts at assassinations have been made, no 
attack has, as yet, been made upon the life of Nicholas since 
his accession to the crown. This could not be said of either 
of his predecessors. 

He has exonerated the Finns of blame for the assassina- 
tion of their tyrannical governor. On the recent occasion of 
the birth of his heir to the throne, he issued a manifesto which, 
the other day (December 14th), when the assassins of Plehve 
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were on trial, cut down their term of imprisonment materially. 
Sasoneff’s sentence was penal servitude for life, and the Czar’s 
manifesto reduced it to fourteen years. 

But there is another side to the picture. .It seems to be 
almost beyond doubt that the Czar is arbitrary, perhaps filled 
with the spirit of vanity, or, perhaps it might be better to say, 
self-exaltation. As the peacemaker of mankind and the torch 
bearer of civilization among the Asiatic races, he has taken a 
high view of his mission here upon earth, but, at the same time, 
under the influence of officials who have known how to flatter 
him, the impoverishment of his subjects, the continuation of a 
course of tyranny, the undermining of legal forms, and the 
plunging of his nation into a great war, are parts of his respon- 
sibility. His point of view may be seen from the fact that in 
the rescript appointing the successor to Obolensky, the tyran- 
nical governor of Finland, the Czar eulogizes and commends 
him for his work of the russification of Finland, hopes that it 
will be continued, and believes that the only chance for the 
welfare of the Finns is in its ultimate success! 

The most recent information (December 22) pictures the 
Czar as greatly out of humor at the Zemstov members for 
asking for constitutional government. He has practically told 
them to go home and mind their own business. Nevertheless 
the Moscow town council on December 15 advocated popular 
control of the government, only to be officially rebuked by the 
governor of Moscow, and to be asked by Mirsky why it dis- 
cusses questions outside of its province. Meantime many oi 
the members of the Zemstov are joining the “league of con- 
stitutional democracy” which in turn is in touch with the revo- 
lutionaries. Yet captain Clado, the Russian advocate at Paris, 
represents the Czar as desiring to give Russia a constitution. 
The situation is tense. 


ICHOLAS exercises rule over one hundred and thirty 
millions of persons. But it must also be remembered 
that he claims spiritual jurisdiction as the head of the 

millions more in the orthodox Greek Catholic church. In this 
respect, he resembles Pope Pius the Tenth, who on the goth 
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of last August celebrated the first anniversary of the beginning 
of his reign, and whose ecclesiastical sway extends over twe 
hundred millions of persons. Both the Czar and Pope are 
now in the midst of a grave crisis. We turn from the affairs 
that surround the head of the Greek church to those en- 
compassing the Roman Pontiff. 


HE year 1904 in Roman Catholic circles will ever be fa- 
mous for the determined effort of the Pope to.reform the 
often very flippant music of the Roman Church, and, in 

most elaborate manner, to introduce the old Gregorian Church 
music, to the entire exclusion of every other mode. As the 
subject is a large one, and very instructive, we shall not attempt 
to deal with it in this survey, but hope at some future time to 
present an article on the subject. 

A few weeks ago, on the 8th of December, we believe, it 
was fifty years since the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
declaring the Virgin birth of Mary the Mother of Jesus, was 
promulgated by the Pope. One would not suppose, with the 
advance of modern ideas, that a dogma of this kind would be 
recognized with enthusiasm throughout the world, but the fact 
is that, beginning with the Sunday preceding the date, immense 
throngs, in some instances, the whole Roman population of a 
city, attended the churches. In Philadelphia, for instance, it 
is estimated that more than 60,000 crowded into the Cathedral 
_on the last Sunday afternoon, for performing the devotions of 
the Jubilee, which included three visits to the Cathedral, where 
prayers had to be offered for Pope Pius X. 

Another instance of loyalty to the Pope, striking because 
of its medizeval character, was the penance imposed by him 
upon Prince Frederick of Schonberg-Waldenburg and his di- 
vorced wife, the Princess Alice of Bourbon. These two fash- © 
ionable devotees of Paris and French watering places humbly 
started off, last September, to Rome on a pilgrimage, which 
was a condition to the reconciliation between the two brought 
about by the efforts of his Holiness. They traveled in simple 
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garb, the prince shod with sandals, and stopped at very insig- 
nificant hotels on the road. Even during wet weather they 
went on their journey, as it must be made without a break. 
The princess took with her only three books, the Holy Bible, 
the “Narrative of Jane Shore,” who atoned for her sins by 
walking through the streets of London, garbed in a winding 
sheet and holding a lighted taper in her hand; and a guide 
book with a map of the country. It is intimated that these 
quiet hours on the road to Rome were regarded by the princess 
as the calmest and most peaceful in her otherwise stormy mar- 
ried life. If the Pope were able to impose similar penances 
upon the divorced persons in America, hotel and inn keepers 
throughout the land might rise up to call him blessed; and the 
country itself might be saved from great impending harm. 

On the 11th of last March Pius the X issued an encyclical 
on the occasion of the anniversary of Gregory the Great. Af- 
ter eulogizing Gregory he compares the present conditions of 
the church with the church of those days. “Making a survey 
from the height of the Vatican, we find that we have as much 
or more to fear than Gregory the Great. Tempests threaten 
on every hand, the well arranged houses of our enemies 
threaten us on every side. We are deserted, and without the 
human instrumentalities to fight the enemy or to.repel the 
storm.” It is modern science particularly that threatens: 
‘Every supernatural dispensation is denied, and on that ac- 
count the possibility of the miracle. Even the proofs that set 
forth the existence of a God are contested. From this dental 
of the supernatural the postulate of a false historic criticism 
arises. The dogmas of faith are simply erased from the pages 
of history without any further historical examination.” Since 
science has adopted this false method, there is no law anymore 
to prevent critics from destroying everything that does not suit 
them in Holy Scriptures, or that contradicts the theses they de- 
sire to prove. If a supernatural dispensation is defended, the 
sources of ecclesiastical history are built up on an entirely 
different foundation, and the writers of these sources are made 
to say what the critics desire, and not what the writers intend.” 
Hence the Pope asks his bishops to emphasize the supernatural 
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alike before peasant and learned man. Following the example 
of Gregory, the education and choice of the clergy and of 
bishops is to become a matter of particular care. 


HE poor Pope has gotten into difficulties with the French 
Republic which are more serious in character, and per- 
haps in result, than any that have occurred to the Papal 

See since the day of the liberation of Italy, and of the success- 
ful establishment of relationship with the German empire. 

Although the French Republic has recently become more 
and more antagonistic to the Roman clergy and the established 
Church, yet the actual rupture which occurred between the 
Third Republic and the Vatican is the result of a specific act 
that took place four years ago. On January 26, 1900, Pope 
Leo XIII saw fit to “invite” Bishop Geay of Levalle to resign 
his office immediately. This Papal “invitation” was not is- 
sued in any spirit of sweet gentleness and peace characteristic 
of a Vicar of Christ upon earth, but was given, it was plainly 
said, “in order that more extreme steps might not be neces- 
sary." 

The resignation had been demanded because of certain 
facts “reported and unhappily proved beyond dispute, demon- 
strating it to be impossible for the Bishop to continue to exer- 
cise his functions with proper authority and efficacy.” 

On February the 2d, the Bishop, after one week’s reflec- 
tion, replied, unequivocally resigning his office. But a little 
later he withdrew the resignation, and made it conditional upon 
his being translated to another diocese. The Vatican would 
not agree to this condition because the circumstances which 
rendered Monsignor Geay to be Bishop of Levalle rendered 
him equally unfit for another diocese. 

For four years the whole matter continued at a deadlock. 
For, Pope Leo XIII, under the leadership of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, had set it down as a fundamental part of his policy to 
conciliate rather than oppose the French Republic; and, how- 
ever firm the external position taken by the Vatican, it would 
not, under Rampolla, precipitate a crisis. 
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But now came a new and unexpected chapter in the history 
of the Papacy. Leo the XIII died. Cardinal Rampolla did 
not succeed Leo XIII as heir to the Papal throne. For Aus- 
tria, in the interests of the Triple Alliance, and in order to pre- 
vent the Rampolla policy of conciliation with France, had de- 
termined to defeat the Cardinal’s candidacy. Rampolla was 
defeated and Austria won its great triumph in the election of 
Pius X. 

The significance Of this triumph can hardly, even now, be 
estimated. The Vatican no longer beholds its chief menace in 
the Triple Alliance. The fundamental aim of its policy is no 
longer to punish Germany and especially Austria, for having 
entered into an alliance with Italy. Neither does it consider 
it to its interest to sacrifice the inner claims of the Roman 
Church for the sake of conciliating the anti-clerical Third Re- 
public of France. 

Instead of a good, broadminded-politician, like Rampolia, 


France now has to deal with a good narrow-minded Roman 
churchman. As the Paris Temps early predicted: 

“The intellectual horizon of Pius X, will be, we fear, that of a good 
priest in the country or in a village, who reads his Bible in the Vulgate— 
preferably in the extracts supplied for him in his breviary. He has given 
us a melancholy proof of this in the condemnation of the learned writings 
of the Abbe Loisy.” 


The dictum of the Temps in this connection, by the way, 
is an amazing thing. It declares: ‘‘Nothing is more dangerous 
in a Pope than piety when it is not sufficiently assisted by a 
large and independent learning.” And most astonishing of 
all is the following sentimental prophecy with which the Temps 
concludes its estimate of Pius: “Everything proclaims the fact 
that great Rome will serve as the mausoleum of medizval Ca- 
tholicism, as it served as the mausoleum of the Roman Empire. 
Every day, I fancy I hear amid the city’s sad and solemn ruins 
the voice which cried aloud over the waters of the Grecian arch- 
ipelago, at the fall of paganism, ‘Great Pan is dead!’”’ 

Think of the exquisite classic symbolism that must thus 
grate on Pius’ narrow ears! The Parisian idea of a good Pope 
is that of “Great Pan”! And it mourns the ideal papacy as 


dead. 
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And.no wonder! For, when the tidings arrived that Pius 
X was elected, France knew it might expect no more indul- 
gent humoring on the part of the Vatican. 

The Vatican makes the point that there was no political 
motive in the summons to the Bishop, and that the resignation 
was requested entirely on personal, ecclesiastical and moral 
grounds. If we may legitimately infer that the authority 
which the Concordat gives to the French government over 
every ecclesiastical appointment is for the sake of the politi- 
cal integrity of France, and not for the purpose of enabling a 
civil government to meddle with questions of faith and morals. 
The point made by the Vatican is strong. The case of the 
Bishop of Levalle is not an isolated one. Perhaps as many 
as eight bishops have been told by the Vatican to repair to 
Rome, or resign, while the French government restrained them 
from doing either. There are in truth some dozen bishops, it 
is said, whose lives are not consistent with their faith. One of 
these has been suspected of membership in a lodge of free- 
masons,* while another is not sound on the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, and it is intimated that other bishops need 
investigation on grounds of concubinage and simony. Shall 
then the Pope, if he has no other concern than the best in- 


*To illustrate the nature of some of these troubles more clearly, let us 
give the following instance: On the 21st of February sixty-one Seminary 
students left the Dijon Seminary under the pretext that they did not feel 
prepared io receive the ordination which was to be given them by Bishop Le 
Nordez. The director of the Seminary had requested the bishop to postpone 
the ordination which was to take place at the end of February. The bishop 
came in person and was listened to respectfully by the students, but after he 
had gone was informed ny <be director that they were not yet convinced and 
the ordination would have to be postponed. At this the bishop summoned 
the young men to appear before him and said he was obliged to punish the 
leaders. The students withdrew in silence but all of them left the Seminary. 
Then the French Minister of War stepped in and ordered the Corps Comer 
mander to send all the students who had broken their vow into the army. 
This brought all the students back to the Seminary on a double quick, and 
the bishop now had to ask the Minister of War to recall the order which 
would send them into the army. When the Minister of War had assured 
himself that all the students had returned, he recalled the order. The 
cause of the disturbance was said to have been that the bishop was a Free 
Mason. The proof of this consisted in the fact that the bishop occasionally 
visited the Rue Cadet in Paris. Now there was a Masonic Temple in the 
Rue Cadet. Moreover on the bishop’s coat-of-arms there are the three 
wheels of the arms of Bossuet. This looks very much like a Masonic em- 
blem. Still further the bishop’s name is Albert and the letter A looks like a 
Masonic emblem. Worst of all the legend on the bishop’s coat-of-arms is: 
Pro templo et patria stantes. This is taken to be an admission that the 
bishop is for the Masonic Temple!”’ 
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terests of the church, allow himself to be turned aside from his 
duty by considerations relating to French secular interests? “My 
duty,” Pius has said, “is to give good bishops to France. Bet- 
ter no bishops at all than inadequate bishops.” 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that by his persist- 
ent threat of deposition of bishops who have been (prudently) 
loyal to Gallic traditions and the republic, the Pope has been 
able to make effective practical reply to the scandalous (1.e. in 
Papal eyes) trip of President Loubet to Rome, to the expul- 
sion of the unauthorized religious orders, to the suppression 
of teaching by the religous orders, to the firm determination 
of M. Combes himself to choose without interference, from 
among the clergy of France, the bishops intended for Papal in- 
vestiture. 

No matter whether Premier or Pope be in the wrong, if 
through this test case, the Concordat should be dissolved, it 
will entirely alter the relation of the Church to the French Re- 
public, and the Roman Church may be obliged to become 
wholly dependent upon the voluntary contributions of the faith- 
ful members of the Church for its support. 

But there is a further development to record in this strik- 
ing political drama. Since the extreme step was at last 
taken, and diplomatic relations between Paris and the Vati- 
can have been severed, the Bishop of Levalle, curiously 
enough, obeyed the summons to Rome. He explains that now 
since the position of the Republic has been established, he is 
free to go to the Vatican! And the Pope is far from free to 
deal with the Bishop on his merits! It will be very interesting 
now to observe what effect the case will have upon the French 
government. Should he be convicted of offences against 
morals, the question will arise whether the French government 
will insist on maintaining that the Church is incompetent to 
enforce the moral law among its own priests without civil as- 
sent. | 

No wonder the Pope, who must now act with a view to 
political policy, and not to the personal character of the 
Bishop, has declared that since this Bishop (so patriotic to 
France, and so loyal to Rome!) has gone to Rome, the Pope 
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will grant the original condition laid down by the bishop in 
his resignation, and will make him a bishop in good standing 
over some other diocese. Either the “facts proved beyond 
dispute” were untrue, or else there is an ulterior reason suf- 
ficiently strong to move the Pope to alter his original position. 

All the bishops in France are interested in the vital ec- 
clesiastical question here raised. The Bishop of Quimper and 
Leon believes that while the complete separation of Church 
and state will mean a loss to the Church in numbers, it will 
become a gain in faith, in spiritual strength and authority. 
Though there will be no state subsidy to fall back on, the con- 
tributions of the faithful will make up all deficiencies, and this 
Bishop feels confident that if the Concordat should be abro- 
gated and what he terms “persecution” should become severe, 
he would be much better able to provide for his clergy than 
he can now. On the other hand the Bishop of Troves claims 
that the separation would be “ruinous” both for the Church of 
France and for the country itself. For, he argues, even after 
the separation, the state would not leave the Church alone, 
but would continue to oppress and persecute it more than 
ever. But the Bishop of Troyes should console himself with 
the memories of what took place in Germany under Bismarck, 
and how finally the Catholic Church grew more rapidly than 
ever, and Bismarck was obliged to go to Canossa. 

Since midsummer the tone of the anticlerical press and 
populace has become bitterly abusive. The Gaulois, the 
stoutest champion of the Vatican in Paris, has declared: 
“This time it will be a momentous struggle, a foundation 
shock.” Religious processions have been stoned, churches 
and cathedrals have been entered and defaced and emblems 
of faith have been publicly mocked. 

-Yet the Pope moves on, and Premier Combes likewise. 
Two bishops whom the Premier sought to shield behind the 
concordat, have practically been ousted from their sees, one 
of them going to Rome. Meanwhile the political relation- 
ships came toaclash. The minister of Public worship forbade 
the Pope to send communications and to give advice to. pre- 
lates over whom he has disciplinary powers. Then the 
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Vatican took one step more and prepared to deprive France 
of the honorable right to protect Roman Catholic interests in 
the Orient. If the papal journals are correct, the Pope will 
not flinch. He regards the Vatican’s war with France, not as 
a legal contest as to the interpretation of the Concordat, but 
as the beginning of a moral uplift of the whole Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. He is said to have the ideal of the great Hilde- 
brand before him in his present vigorous attempt to reform 
the worship and the morals of the Church. Italy might be as 
promising a field for this work as France, since at present 
a French bishop can not even go to Rome without the per- 
mission of the Government which has named him, and which 
requires of him an oath to serve the French government be- 
fore all others. 

Thus do we find once again the old, old story of the 
struggle for balance of power between Church and state, to 
be prominent in modern France, even as it still exists in some 
form throughout the world, here in America for instance, and 
likewise in Germany and Austria; in the conflicting claims of 
Church and state for the right of the control of the study time 
and formative period in the life of the growing child. 

The French Parliament reassembled about the middle of 
last October and the policy announced by President Combes 
included the abandonment of the French protectorate in the 
Orient, the abrogation of the Concordat, the separation of 
church and state. President Combes himself has asserted a 
radical incompatibility, not merely of temper, but of princi- 
ples, between church and state, that must lead to divorce. Yet 


it is his desire to bring it about in a conciliatory manner: 

“Whether we have to do with buildings devoted to worship, or with pen- 
sions to be allotted to the present holders of posts under the Concordat, 
there is no reasonable concession, no sacrifice in conformity with justice that 
I, for my part, am not disposed to advise, in order that the separation of 
church and state may inaugurate a new and lasting era of social peace, by 
guaranteeing to religious communions real liberty under the undisputed sov- 
ereignty of the state.”’ 


The latest news from France at this writing is a sensa- 
tion, which has resulted in dealing a heavy blow to the Combes 
ministry. It appears that the French government had _ in- 
augurated a spy system intended to work for the exclusion of 


ea 
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“clerical” officers from the higher grades in the French Army. 
This secret anti-Roman activity in army circles was exposed 
in the Paris Figaro, and brought on a crisis. The ministry 
escaped entire defeat only by two votes, and by the inter- 
vention of a socialist leader in its behalf. 

The movement for separation has been checked, but not 
suppressed. Indeed a government commission has prepared 
a draft-bill in the interests of the policy of separation and 
President Combes, addressing the commission and approving 
the bill, has expressed himself most emphatically on funda- 
mental principles, declaring that while there is no contradic- 
tion in principle between monarchy and the church, since both 
are inspired by authority and tradition, the contradiction be- 
tween church and democracy is inevitable. He goes so far as 
to declare that, “the fundamental principles of a democracy 
are the negation of authority, of tradition, and of divine 
right.” He charges the Church with showing sympathy for 
monarchies “in view of the retrograde character of this form 
of government; and she has always manifested an invincible 
aversion for the Republic, a government of free investigation, 
which opposes reason to dogma, the sovereignty of the people 
to the authority of tradition.” 

President Combes directly charges the church with not 
having begun to stand on her own independent rights until 
the state became a republic and he at least attempts to show 
that the Roman Church, in view of its doctrinal position, can- 
not tolerate any republican form of government, because the 
Pope has political doctrines and revelations of an inspired 
character, which must interfere with a government, which is 
outside of the range of its influence. He charges that the 
late papal Syllabus “‘declares war on civilization, on liberty, on ~ 
democracy, on all contemporary thought.” 

Here is a hint which the American people, and, par- 
ticularly, American politicians and journals might do well to 
ponder. While not sympathizing in full with the utterance of 
Combes, we quote a paragraph of it in full for our readers, 
as follows: 
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“The history of the past will serve us as a lesson for the future. It 
teaches us that any new Concordat will be violated as the old one was. 
And, in fact, the establishment of the republic coincided with the revolu- 
tion introduced by Pius IX into the church. This revolution consists, as 
you know, in the fact that the personal decisions of the Pope are invested 
henceforth with the infallibility which belonged to the whole church as- 
sembled in council. The religious, political, and social doctrines of the 
Pope constitute so many revelations, for the Holy Ghost inspires their au- 
thor. Such is the new doctrine set forth in the encyclical ‘Quanta cura’ and 
of which the Syllabus is the applied commentary. The Syllabus, in fact, 
declares war on civilization, on liberty, on democracy, on all contemporary 
thought. I invite all of you who have not read it, or who have read it only 
superficially, to study it attentively. Those whom the preconceived ideas 
of faith do not prejudice against the suggestions of reason will see how this 
initial doctrine of contemporary Catholicism renders out of the question 
any durable and serious accord between church and state.’’ 


These very serious utterances on one of the most funda- 
mental questions of the day, affecting every nation, including 
the United States, that comes into contact with the Roman 
curia, has led to a new study in Europe of the Roman church 
as a temporary power. Anatole France, a celebrated member 
of the French Academy, thus sets forth the Roman theory: 

“The Roman Church is at once a temporal and spiritual 
power. She rests her right to rule the world upon the cano- 
nical evangelists, upon the tradition of the primitive church, 
upon the concession of Constantine, upon the sacred cano- 
nical books and the sacred decretals. 

‘Whether the Roman Church now possesses a territorial 
domain or simply dwells in a palace, she is a state. She is a 
temporal power distinguished from the Powers with which 
she negotiates in that the latter have set boundaries to their 
sovereignty, whereas the church can recognize no boundaries 
to her sovereignty without repudiating her origin, changing 
her nature, without betraying herself and contradicting her- 
self. In opposition to the other Powers, which, because their 
feet rest upon that which is human, recognize the. conditions 
which man and nature impose upon them by subordinating 
their will, their disposition, and their laws to the force of cir- 
cumstance, the church must not yield any of her power, which, 
as she always teaches, was given to her as a sacred bequest. 
Nor should she yield rights which she professes to have re- 
ceived from heaven. 
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“The very nature of this institution, as the church ex- 
pounds it to us, invests her with civil and political authority 
over the whole world. Because she is a spiritual power, she 
is a temporal power. Because souls should be subject to her, 
she undertakes to subject bodies to herself. And in fact it is 
difficult to imagine a domination of the spirit without a dom1- 
nation of the flesh. It is true that the church raises herself 
above the things of this world. It is equally true that she em- 
braces these things and permeates them. She rules the world, 
but she is of the world... . 

“The church makes it her mission to save the world, and 
to this end she has prescribed certain formulas and customs, 
has set forth rules of life for the union of the sexes, for food, 
days of rest, feasts, and education of children, the right to 
write, speak, and think. To make sure of the carrying out of 
these rules—which, so far from affecting the purely spiritual 
domain only, come to a great extent within the police power 
of the state—the church must exercise a right of control over 
the government of all nations and hence must assume a place 
in the government of all peoples.” 

The Bishop of Seez, in a pastoral letter in August, 1904, 
has strikingly defined this exalted and special mission: “The 
church has inalienable rights over men as well as over So- 
ciety. She holds these rights from God and no one can take 
them away from her. . . . She is the authority of God upon 
earth, and this authority must be exercised with reference 
to souls, which are subject to her, with reference to bodies in 
all questions that are questions of conscience, with reference 
to all social questions that affect the spiritual domain. 

“Every dutyimplies a right. As the church alone possesses 
truth, she undertook the task of propagating it and of 
opposing antithetical error. This task she can not fulfill with- 
out supporting herself by means of temporal principles, or to 
use her own language, without making use of the secular 
arm. ...'° The Popeis sovereign. —) Kings, emperore,imare 
his representatives. The Pope, to employ a phrase of Pope 
Innocent’s, is to the emperor what the sun is to the moon.” . 

If this doctrine, announced so frequently within the last 
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twelve months, and practiced for centuries by Rome, be 
true, is it not also true that the President, the government 
and the people of America, when it comes to a crucial ques- 
tion between church and state, must necessarily be estimated 
by Rome as “the moon,” of which she herself is “the sun?” 

“The official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, declares regarding the relations which should subsist 
between church and state: | 

‘Separation of the two perfect societies, constituted such by God, is a 
monstrosity, and to this monstrosity the church can not adjust herself in 
Catholic states and has to combat it.’’ And on the attitude of the church 
toward liberty and toleration, the organ of the Vatican says: 

“Freedom of the press is an error condemnable and condemned. It is 
contrary to sense in philosophy, and in theology a monstrosity, in the same 
manner as freedom of worship and of conscience and of thought.’’ 

“Distinguishing rationally, there emerges the acceptable and accepted 
maxim of toleration of freedom of the press, of worship, and of conscience 
on the part of the church, and even invoked, as hypothesis. Toleration is 
one thing, approval is another.”’ 

In plain words, freedom of conscience, worship, thought, 
speech and press, are an error, interdicted in Catholic coun- 
tries, and tolerated, but not approved elsewhere. What the 
Roman church tolerates, but does not approve, she will set her- 
self at the opportune. moment to remove. 

Perhaps our readers may have forgotten the remarkable 
character of the terms which the state and the church entered 
into, when, in 1801, the Concordat, or treaty governing the 
relations of France and the Papacy, received the signatures 
of Napoleon, the First Consul, and of Pope Pius VII. The 
Concordat proclaims full liberty to the Catholic-Apostolic- 
Roman religion in France. But the church must adapt itselt 
and its worship to such regulations as seem to be necessary to 
the government for public order. And the so-called “Organic 
Articles,” which Napoleon as Consul added in 1802 when the 
Concordat was made public, further emphatically declares that, 
“No bull, no breve, rescript, decree, order, nor any other mis- 
sive of the Roman court, even if it concerns private persons, 
may be received, printed, made public, or in any wise given 
power in France without the authority of the French govern- 
ment. No one, whether he called himself nuntius, legate, 
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vicar, or commissioner of the Apostolic See, or whether he use 
any other title, can exercise any of the functions pertaining to 
the Gallican Church on French soil, or elsewhere, without such 
authorization.” It is true that the “Orgamic Articles, to 
which these very decided limitations belong, have never been 
formally recognized by the Vatican, but have been granted 
only silent tolerance. It may be remarked in passing that 
these articles still retain the old national name, “Gallican 
Church,” presumably to show that the ideal of a national self- 
existing Catholic Church for France had not entirely disap- 
peared. As to the filling of vacant bishoprics, the state 
chooses them from among those priests fitted to discharge 
such functions. ‘The Pope bestows upon them the canonical 
institution. ‘The appointing power then is really the minister 
of worship of the republic, and the statement has been made. 
that for many years this vast power has been in the hands of 
a single individual in France. 

One of the most important of the stipulations of the Con- 
cordat, to the Roman Church, is that the French government 
is to devote the sum of ten millions each year to the stipends 
of the bishops and parish priests. Ii this should be repealed, 
the French clergy, like our own American priests, would be 
dependent on the voluntary contributions of their flocks, and 
probably as a result, there would be a serious decline in the 
amount of subscriptions annually sent by the French govern- 
ment to Rome for the maintenance of the Papacy. 


HIS brings us to the Papal finances. For finances have 
played a much larger part in, the political policy of the 
Papacy than the uninitiated world at large supposes. 

Only a short time ago it leaked out that the real object of the 
recent visit of Cardinal Satolli to America (the object was un- 
known even to the Roman episcopy and clergy), was the secur- 
ing of a large sum of money for the Peter’s Pence fund of the 
Pope at Rome. It is stated that the amount that Satolli laid 
at the feet of grateful Pius X exceeded two million francs. 

This was a fine sum to add to the Vatican funds. And 

yet it by no means suffices to allay the financial stringency of 
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the treasury of the one who claims to be the only Vicar of Him, 
Who had not where to lay His head. The diminution of the 
amount of Peter’s Pence annually sent to Rome from Eng- 
land, and the seizure of Rome by the Italian government, thus 
removing from the Pope’s coffers the wealth of the city which 
had always been his principal source of revenue, has greatly 
reduced the working capital of the pontiff on which he de- 
pends for a sure income. When Pius IX died, the capital 
of the Pope amounted to £1,200,000, but Leo XIII became 
so exceedingly anxious to increase the capital that he was in- 
duced to invest in several very risky financial enterprises, which 
ended in a severe disaster in 1893, when the Holy See lost 
£400,000. Leo, who was an uncommonly good representa- 
tive of a close fisted business man, felt this reverse most keenly, 
‘and after ten months of strenuous struggle, told one of his car- 
dinals a few months before his death that half of the money 
had been recovered. By this he meant that he had again 
brought his capital up to £1,000,000, by saving interest; and 
out of the offerings made directly to him in the twenty-five 
vears of his Pontificate, he had saved £600,000 more; so that 
he really left more to his successor than he had received from 
his predecessor. And yet in addition our economical pontiff 
had spent no less than £ 2,000,000 in church buildings, restora- 
tions and works of art, having lavished £280,000 alone upon 
the apse and the repairs in St. John Lateran in Rome. 

When, consequently, Satolli returned and laid his bag of 
2,000,000 francs at the foot of the Papal chair, it was no won- 
der that pious Pius X patted him approvingly on the head, 
and said to him, “Good son. Thou art worthy of thy spiritual 
parentage.” 

Yet for all this the papacy has never been able to forget 
the day when the treasures of Rome herself were poured into 
its lap rather than into the coffers of the Italian government. 

But if the difficulties with the French Republic should 
prove disastrous in the final result, there is still one way open 
for the Pope. It turns out that recently the Vatican has been 
cultivating a much more cordial relationship with the /talian 
government, than has ever been the case before. If the Holy 
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Father can bring himself to forgive (at least temporarily) Italy 
for the wrongs done through so many years to the Prisoner of 
the Vatican, there is still six hundred thousand dollars a year 
in the Italian treasury, at the Pope’s disposal; and not as a 
stipend, but as the quid pro quo for the property of the Papacy 
which was taken by the state in 1870. 

It really looks very much as though the Pope would bring 
himself to accept this hitherto despised gift from the hated Ital- 
ian government. The Holy Father would certainly be in a 
more independent position, and be able to maintain the pres- 
tige and discipline of the Church in France much more effec- 
tively, if he preferred this amount to the ten million francs 
which has been furnished annually to the Gallican clergy by 
the French government under the terms of the Concordat. 

It is noteworthy that the pope, a few months ago, used the 
influence of the Roman Church to preserve Victor Emanuel 
upon his throne. It has been four years since Victor Emanuel 
succeeded his father to the throne of Italy, and since that time 
the legislature has never been dissolved. But when, this Fall, 
the socialist leaders declared a paralyzing strike which tied up 
the whole country, simply for the purpose of giving a public 
demonstration of their power, the King resolved to dissolve 
the parliament and to appeal to the country by means of a gen- 
eral election. It was an election for the throne itself, rather 
than for the cabinet. Now, ever since the Papacy has lost its 
temporal power, that is since 1870, Roman Catholics in Italy 
have been forbidden by the Vatican to take part in parliamen- 
tary elections. Much pressure was brought upon the last two 
popes to withdraw this order, but of no avail. Pius the X has 
been known as favoring the participation of Catholics in par- 
liamentary elections, and while he did not revoke the prohibi- 
tion issued by his predecessors as to voting, yet, as a matter 
of fact, an immense Catholic vote was cast in favor of the 
House of Savoy. For, instructions had been sent through 
the bishops to the clergy throughout the kingdom, authoriz- 
ing the faithful to go to the polls and vote against the declared 
foe of the Church, that is to say against the socialists, and 
consequently in favor of King Emanuel. By this move the 
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pope has not only gained a great victory over the socialists 
against the Church, but he has also supported the conserva- 
tive power, that is the monarchy in Italy, and thus apparently 
has taken a step in the direction of reconciling the Church and 
the State. It is the first time that the monarchy and the 
Church have united at the polls against socialism. 

By way of most striking contrast with the Papal hierarchy 
the proceedings of the Congress of Freethinkers, which this 
Fall held a session in Rome in the Roman College, in the face 
of the Vatican, and which was largely composed of French del- 
egates, was an extraordinary spectacle. Though really a 
fiasco, and composed to a large extent of French delegates 
who took advantage of cheap tickets provided by French rail- 
way companies to visit Rome, the spectacle it presented was 
picturesque. The chairman is represented as wearing the 
leather cap of a motor chauffeur while presiding. Prof. Haeckel 
is said to have made a speech wearing a huge felt hat. M. 
Berthelot, the French Minister and intimate friend of Renan, 
sent a letter to the Congress in which he advised real tolerance 
of liberty of thought, whether Christian or not. This is taken 
to be a rebuke and disapproval of Premier Combes’ measures 
for prosecuting the Catholic Associations in France. 


VERY interesting minor dispute between Roman Italy 
and the antiquarians of Great Britain has been raised 
by the demand of the chapter of the Ascoli Cathedral, 

supported by the Italian government, that J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan should restore to the Cathedral at Ascoli the cope which 
disappeared from thence a few years ago and which Mr. Mor- 
gan recently purchased from professional art collectors and 
placed on exhibition with other of his treasures at the South 
Kensington Museum, London. 

The British, it seems, unanimously dispute the Italian de- 
mand for restitution. Even the Roman Catholics in England 
are against it. Since the cope is of English workmanship, 
and a superb specimen of the Opus Anglican embroidery, fa- 
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mous in medizval art history, it would be more just, it is 
claimed, that the vestment remain in England. The fact that 
it was presented by Pope Nicholas IV, somewhere about A. 
D. 1290, to the Cathedral of his native town of Ascoli, and has 
been preserved there since, does not weigh with the English 
mind. The British claim that no one knows how it came into 
the hands of Nicholas [V, who may have purchased it inno- 
cently enough. 

The incident opens a very large question with reference to 
the ethics of historical property. If the claim of the Italians 
is to be admitted, and the possession of art treasures and his- 
torical relics is to be determined by their original title, the 
museums and churches of Europe, and the public galleries of 
America would perhaps be morally obliged to give up their 
most precious treasures. Thus the British Museum ought 
restore to the Greek government the famous Elgin marbles, 
which were purchased in a legitimate way by Lord Elgin who 
in turn disposed of them to the British Museum. Yet had 
these marbles been left with the other sculptures at the Par- 
thenon, they would have been most lamentably injured by want 
of proper care. On the same principle, the Louvre at Paris 
would be compelled to give back Murillo’s Immaculate Con- 
ception to Spain, whence it was carried off by the French Mar- 
shal Soult when Joseph Bonaparte was on the Spanish throne. 
Vhe first Napoleon and his generals despoiled all public instt- 
tutions and palaces of the countries through which his armies 
went; and after his downfall, they found their way through va- 
rious hands by means of sale until they reached their present 
destination in the palaces and museums of countries in the old 
world. 

Since the battle of Waterloo, the forcible appropriation of 
valuable articles in wars between civilized nations has been 
abandoned. But the practice still continues in conflicts with 
Asiatic and African nations. Windsor Castle is said to be full 
of priceless porcelains, silks, enamels, etc., taken in this man- 
ner. The splendid treasures of King Theban of Burmah; the 
personal valuables of the two kings of Ashanti; the crown of 
Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia, are at the South Kensington 
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Museum. Many splendid jeweled ornaments taken from the 
Indian Empire, are preserved at Windsor Castle. The Water- 
loo gallery of Windsor Castle contains gold and silver, much 
of which was used for sacramental purposes in past ages by 
the Roman Catholic Church; and was taken in the days of 
the Spanish Armada, when the British ships plundered and 
sacked the churches of the Spanish main. Emperor William 
only four years ago received as a portion of the plunder from 
Peking a number of very interesting astronomical instruments 
several hundred years old; and these are now one of the attrac- 
tions at Potsdam. The churches of Europe themselves con- 
tain a great many relics and memorials which were undoubt- 
edly removed by violence or in an unlawful manner from the 
place of their original ownership. If the question respecting 
original ownership were carried consistently to its deepest 
source, it would at last reach the basis of all permanent owner- 
ship, viz., territorial possession; and the right, for instance, of 
Americans to their property, which originally had been taken 
from the Indians, might be disputed on ethical grounds; 
while the colonial possessions of Italy, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Spain and Great Britain, would hang trembling in the bal- 
ance. In our opinion, while possession is not nine-tenths of 
the moral law, and twenty years possession is not sufficient on 
moral grounds to establish legitimate ownership; yet, if any 
generation of men finds the actual custody of alien property 
to be actually vested in its hands, other questions, in addition 
to that of original title, enter into the consideration of the 
problem. Mr. Roosevelt puts things right when he somewhere 
declares that the justification for any other than original owner- 
ship must ultimately rest chiefly on the better preservation and 
usefulness with which the custodians in fact are able to surround 
a property, and we may add, to make it serve its highest pur- 
pose. Grounds such as these would be totally unlawful if de- 
clared operative im the seizure of property; but we may apply 
them, after long periods of historical interruption, to the re- 
tention of property. The questions as to whether Lutheran- 
ism has morally forfeited title to the Old Swedes’ Church at 
Wicaco; whether old German foundations can be claimed by 
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English descendants; whether the endowments made for an 
orthodox institution can be} morally used by incumbents who no 
longer teachin accord with the old foundations, are instances, 
speaking legally, of the principles that underlie a proper dis- 
position of Mr. Morgan’s embroidered medizeval cope. Since 
writing the above, it has been announced that Mr. Mor- 
gan has concluded to present the cope to Italy. This is good 
sense. It first of all teaches doctrinaires and theorists that 
possession legally belongs to Mr. Morgan, and that if he parts 
with it, it is not as a matter of legal right, but as a gift. Sec- 
ond, Great Britain’s only claim is that the cope is “of English 
workmanship.” The British cannot point out any original 
owner, nor any chain of title. They would not be able to 
prove that the “English workmanship” had not been done on 
Italian soil, or purchased (as German paramenta to-day are 
purchased in America) with Italian money. On the other 
hand Italy can point to a definite claimant, the Chapter of 
Ascoli, and to an uninterrupted chain of possession and safe 
custodianship through six centuries. Many vague and sweep- 
ing ecclesiastical and political claims of the British and of other 
people would vanish under the application of a little business 
sense. 

Here, for instance, is the Roman archbishop of Chicago, 
who a year ago, startled the country with his dictum: “The 
new world was discovered by the Catholics and the Cross was 
planted in the name of the Church. We cannot get it out of 
our heads that Catholics will yet claim the new world again.” 
If their second rule is to be as corrupt as their first was, Amer- 
ica may well pray that the day desired by the Bishop be post- 
poned. Yet the Bishop declared that the national constitu- 
tion has been made more secure by the increase of Catholicism 
in this country, and he pleads for the establishment of a subsidi- 
ary system of public schools “for the benefit of the minority, and 
which should be paid for by the state, but controlled by the 
Church.” He declared that the rule requiring public school 
teachers to have normal school training is tyranny. The fun- 
damental error of the age, said he, is liberalism. Liberalism 
delegates to the state all rights, and this where the state and 
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church conflict. “The education of the child should rest with 
the church and not with the state.” 

The archbishop is a Canadian by birth, 50 years of age, 
and he handles this vital question of the day very much as a 
man with a keen insight, but narrow outlook, would be prompt- 
ed to do. It is entirely true that the state has not all right 
to the child. but it is also true that the state has some right, 
that is a secular right over the child. It is not true that Pro- 
testants are undertaking through the present public school sys- 
tem to prevent the Catholic children from becoming firmly 
cemented to their church, or that the public school system is 
attempting to prevent the growth of the Church; but it is true 
that Protestants are opposed to the appropriation of public mo- 
neys for the teaching of religion. It is true that the state 
should offer an education to the minority as well as the ma- 
jority ; but it is not true that the Roman Catholic minority is 
the only minority; and that the minority would be satisfac- 
torily provided for if Romanism had its way and its wants were 
supplied. 

That sound constitutional Americanism is not always fur- 
thered by the Roman Church is evident from a number of facts. 
Last March, for instance, a very curious suit was brought into 
the civil Tribunal of Rome against the Supreme head of the 
Jesuit Order, Lodovico Martin. It is an action attempting to 
recover expenses said to have been incurred for services ren- 
dered in destroying the separatist movement of the Roman 
Catholics in the United States under the alleged leadership of 
Archbishop Ireland and the Paulist fathers. The plaintiff 
avers that the work he did was undertaken with the approval 
of the Jesuit general and upon his promise to pay for it. 

In this action the plaintiff affirms that the Paulist fathers 
were organized to take away 10,000,000 American Catholics 
from the jurisdiction of Rome. The plaintiff claims that the 
Jesuits made unsuccessful attempts to oppose this new move- 
ment until his project was put into operation. It was the ob- 
ject of the new movement, according to the plaintiff, to extend 
the influence of the Monroe Doctrine “to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic faith.” ‘Various priests and their followers 
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accepted the reform movement inspired by the Spiritualism of 
the so-called Paulists, who preached direct relations between 
God and man, without any priestly intervention.” This Paulist 
movement aimed at the independence of American Catholics over 
all foreign influences, including the Papacy. It is claimed to 
have received the support of the Federal government, headed 
by President McKinley, and took as its motto, “America for 
Americans,” and became known as Americanism. 

At the critical moment the plaintiff, the Roman corre- 
spondent of the New York World, perceived the great danger 
to the Holy See, especially as the Jesuits were unable to cope 
with it, and after gaining abundant information through secret 
agents from America, he went to the head of the Jesuit Order 
and explained his plan for the defence of the Roman Church, 
which included the cooperation of the Jesuits by having them 
induce the Pope to issue an encyclical against Americanism and 
to discipline Archbishop Ireland “the leader of the reform 
ideas.” ‘Then the plaintiff was to induce American correspond- 
ents to censure the Papal attitude, which he would defend, 
through a newspaper to be published in Rome. On Febru- 
ary 4th, 1889, the plaintiff issued his Italian-English paper 
called “True American Catholic,” which he distributed widely. 
On the January following the Pope issued his Encyclical 
against Americanism, and thus, “the Hydra of Americanism 
was crushed; the victory of the Holy See was complete.” The 
only evidence that seems to legally connect the head of the 
Jesuit order with a plan of this kind was an interview which he 
admits, and a statement made by him as follows: “There are 
good deeds that we compensate.” 

We give this episode, not with any idea that the plaintiff 
could make good his claims, but as an insight into the possi- 
bilities and ways of working things through the Jesuits in the 
Roman Church of America. 

One of the genuine religious sensations of the year was 
the public renunciation by a French Countess, formerly the 
American Miss Mary G. Caldwell, of the Romish faith. Miss 
Caldwell has been the founder and the leading patron of the 
Roman university at Washington, and her case awakened great 
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interest. The Associated Press published the following in- 


terview : 

“Yes, it is true that I have left the Roman Catholic Church. Since I 
have been living in Europe my eyes have been opened to what that church 
really is and to its anything but sanctity. 

“But the trouble goes much further back than this. Being naturally 
religious, my imagination was early caught by the idea of doing something 
to lift the church from the lowly position which it occupied in America, so 
I thought of a university or higher school where its clergy could be educated, 
and, if possible, refined. Of course in this I was greatly influenced by Bishop 
Spalding, of Peoria, who represented it to me as one of the greatest works 
of the day. 

“When I was twenty-one I turned over to them one-third of my fortune 
tor that purpose. But for years I have been trying to rid myself of the 
subtle yet overwhelming influence of a church which pretended not only to 
the privilege of being ‘the only true church,’ but of being alone able to open 
the gates of heaven to a sorrowful, sinful world. At last my honest Pro- 
testant blood has asserted itself and I now forever repudiate and cast off 
‘the yoke of Rome.’ ”’ 


It will be remembered that Miss Caldwell was the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy citizen of Louisville, Kentucky, who became 
a Roman Catholic shortly before his death. At his death the 
daughters were placed in the care of Catholic friends, and 
Bishop Spalding was their guardian and the administrator of 
their father’s large estate. Miss Caldwell became interested 
in the new project of having a great Catholic university in 
America and offered to endow the proposed institution. Her 
first gift was a half-million dollars. She purchased 80 acres 
on the edge of the city, turned the land into a park, and built 
three of the costliest buildings of the present group of 14, in- 
cluding the chapel, and provided for the maintenance of the 
university for three years. Whatever the cause of her re- 
nunciation of the Roman faith, it must be a stunning blow to 
the church, which, so far as we know, has endeavored to main- 
tain an attitude of absolute silence with regard to the matter. 


NATIONAL Catholic Church has been organized in the 
Philippines, it is said, entirely free of Rome. Our read- 
ers recall that the Philippinos exhibited hatred toward 

the Spanish clergy, especially the monastic orders, and that 
the monks received seven and a half-millions of dollars from 
the state, and left the islands; and that the Pope organized a 
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new hierarchy, which, however, has not been able to hinder 
the rise of the new national church. Its head is the for- 
mer Roman priest Aglipay in Manilla, who bears the title 
Abispo Maximo. The new church has published an official 
weekly for about a year. The new communion with fifteen 
bishops is in possession of the churches, but this possession is 
disputed by the new Roman Bishops. Aglipay and his fol- 
lowers assert that the possessions were gathered by the Philip- 
pinos and not by Rome, and that they belong to the people and 
to the national clergy. The matter will probably require judi- 
cial decision. 

This national Catholic Philippine Church stands in friend- 
ly relation to the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, and 
praises the wisdom of Governor Taft’s administration, as pro- 
tecting all forms of worship equally, without being influenced 
by any. Roman papers in Europe assert that ‘‘the schism has 
already come to a lamentable end.” 

- The former Superintendent of education in the Philip- 
pines, Frederic W. Atkinson, has given usa discriminative in- 
sight into many things that need be done in the Philippines be- 
fore these people reach a common American standard. The first 
great movement was the separation of church and state. The 
second was the division and co-ordination of judiciary, legis- 
lative and executive powers. The third was the right of suf- 
frage, the writ of habeas corpus, and assembly. The fourth 
was the abrogation of obligatory military service, and abolli- 
tion of the practice of banishment. Remember Spain has jus- 
tified her conquest on religious grounds, but as the United 
States professes hers on moral grounds, there are many more 
things which America must undertake. She must cultivate a 
greater political trustworthiness, and respect of the minority, 
and freedom from aristocracy and caste, which would be fatal 
to a democratic form of government; a reliance on the security 
of property in the interior, and on prompt justice and a power 
of moral restraint. Mr. Atkinson asserts very positively that 
no jury system will be possible for sometime to come, and that 
all public money must be handled by American officials of in- 
tegrity. No matter whether we consider the Philippines to 
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have been acquired rightly or wrongly, the Philippinos are 
bound to develop in some way, and we are now to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the right or wrong of that way. 


T is not only in the Philippines, or among uncivilized peoples, 
or in the Roman Church that church quarrels and unex- 
pected religious developments take place. A most aston- 

ishing thing happened last August in the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland. Twenty-four ministers and their congregations 
were declared by the British House of Lords as legally con- 
stituting the whole Free Church of Scotland, and as the owner 
of more than $10,000,000 in accumulated capital, with over a 
thousand churches and manses throughout Scotland, with col- 
leges, assembly halls, and missions throughout the world, and 
with a total property which could not be replaced without an 
expenditure of $50,000,000; while at the same time I100 minis- 
ters and congregations, constituting almost the entire Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland and forming the new United Free 
Church, were dispossessed of all this property. The total 
working assets of the United Free Church have been taken 
away, and the 1100 ministers have been at least nominally de- 
prived of their pulpits and homes. 

This extraordinary British decision is the culmination of 
a four years’ legal battle, which came as the climax to a gen- 
eration’s effort to unite the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
These Scotch Presbyterians have ever been interminable in 
their sectarian off-shoots and, in migrating to America, laid 
the foundation for more than their share of this new world’s 
sectarianism. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Rainy, Principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, proposed to make an effort to unite the many 
scattered kinds of Presbyterians. There were the Secession- 
ists of 1733, and the Relief Church which was founded in 1761, 
which two bodies fused together into the United Presbyterian 
Church in 1847. In addition to this United Presbyterian 
Church there was also the Established Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, from which the Secessionists had revolted. In 
1843, 450 ministers, with Dr. Chalmers at the head, seceded 
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from the Established Church and constituted themselves into 
the Free Church of Scotland, which in the course of several 
decades attracted other bodies of separatists. Among these 
were the earlier Seceders who united with the Free Church in 
1852, and, after a long struggle, the New Lights united with 
the Free Church in 1876. 

At last in 1900 the life-long effort of Dr. Rainy proved to 
be successful and he had the satisfaction of being able to fuse 
together the two largest religious bodies in Scotland, viz., the 
United Presbyterian Church with a membership of almost 200,- 
ooo and the Free Church with a membership of nearly 300,000 
into one body, dependent upon voluntary support. This 
was now the one great body dissenting from the established 
order of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 

This great reunion, which was a matter of property adjust- 
ment rather than of theological discussion, was arranged by a 
Joint Committee who took five vears to making a series of 
compromises. It was adopted in the vear T900, unanimously 
in the United Presbyterian Synod, and by a vote of 522 to 29 
in the Free Church. 

It is this protesting remnant of 29, which was reduced to 
24, and which remained outside of the New United Free 
Church, which has been creating the sensation this year. They 
have actually gotten absolute control, as far as the law is con- 
cerned, over the ecclesiastical funds and properties of the 
Church. They constitute the more ignorant and less benevo- 
lent congregations in the Highlands. First of all they appeal- 
ed to the Scottish Courts, and were twice unsuccessful. Four 
judges united in the decision that the Free Church was a self- 
governing body, and that the majority had the right to carry 
the property with them into the United Free Church. 

But these 24, still unabashed, appealed to the House of 
Lords and this highest authority, amazing to say, sustained 
their appeal. 

The decision of the House of Lords is based upon the 
legal effect of the disposition of a trust. Its foundation is the 
dictum that the original purpose of a trust predetermines the 
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use which is to be made of the accumulations of money un- 
der it. 

Lord Halsbury declares that the Free Church was not a 
revolt against the principle of an Established Church, but against 
an inequitable enforcement of it; and that therefore its funds 
could not be diverted to the United Church which had been 
founded and administered on the voluntary principle. He also 
finds essential differences between the two Bodies on the Cal- 
vinistic and Armenian doctrines of Predestination, and decides 
that fusion involves abuse, and violation of trust, and that the 
remnant of 24 is entitled, as the real Free Church, to ad- 
minister all the vested interests of the Church founded in 1843. 

Three judges and the Lord Chief Justice concur with the 
Lord Chancellor in this view, but two other judges dissent. 
The majority declares that when men have subscribed money 
ior a particular object and left it behind them for the promotion 
of definite principles, their successors have no right to divert it 
irom the original purposes. 

Meantime, however, this decision is so sweeping that the 
Highland ministers cannot fail to be embarrassed by their very 
wealth. They cannot administer the properties declared to be 
theirs, nor expel the ministers of the United Free Church, and 
supply the vacant pulpits. It is supposed that the only remedy 
will be an act of Parliament which will have to arrange some 
sort of Concordat between the two parties. One comment on 
this final decision of the House of Lords has been that while 
it is doubtless good law, it may be very poor sense. And it 
is not the first time in ecclesiastical controversy that good law 
and good sense have come to an absolute divorce from each 
other. The constitution and discipline of the Lutheran Church 
may seem to be very primitive in comparison with the more 
highly developed type of ecclesiastical Presbyterianism, and 
our resorts to ecclesiastical procedure may be quite crude and 
bungling, on occasion; but let us be thankful that the energies 
of our Church are not devoted to the development of bristling 
technicalities in connection with ecclesiastical law, and that 
our leading Lights, do not, as sound Lutherans cannot, lay the 
emphasis on the external side of ecclesiastical organization, 
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even though Dr. Carroll and other American unionists deem 
it criminal not to do so. 


HEN we come to look at Europe as a whole, in its po- 
litical and religious development during the year 1904, 
one of the most striking Twentieth Century features 
that we behold is the fact that the heads of the great nations 
are now themselves taking the leading and decisive role in af- 
fairs, and their prime ministers and foreign ministers are be- 
ing relegated to the background. In olden times it was Bis- 
marck rather than William, Gortschacoff rather than Alexander 
II, Crispi rather than King Humbert, Disraeli, Gladstone, Bal- 
four, Chamberlain, rather than Queen Victoria, who ruled. 
But to-day it is Edward the VII himself; it is the Italian King; 
it is the German Kaiser, who are standing at the head of af- 
fairs, as representatives of their own nation. The fact that in 
France President Loubet is a secondary figure, and in Russia 
the Czar only rules in his own majesty on occasion, does not in- 
validate the principle. 

It is quite possible that Edward VII, who has adopted the 
policy of his mother, in keeping in his own hands a direct con- 
trol over the foreign affairs of Great Britian, has been under 
the influence of the German Emperor, whose imposing per- 
sonality has been so prominent in his several visits to England. 
But the conviction is gaining ground that Edward is winning 
a place in the political world by the side and at the expense of 
the German Emperor.f In Europe he seems to be regarded as 
the first and most accomplished diplomatist of his country, as 
a great constitutional sovereign, respected by his people and 
deferred to by his ministers. It is the pen of a Frenchman, 
of course, that has drawn the following picturesque compari- 
son : 


ns 


{The Kaiser, according to news of December 21, has just thrown down 
the gauntlet to England and told the British Cabinet that if it wanted war, 
it could fave it at once. The trouble has arisen from a series of articles 
in the British army and navy gazette stating that the Kaiser’s navy wae 
growing so as to be rapidly becoming a menace to Great Britain. 
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“Edward VII. abuses neither pen nor language. He does not yield to the 
temptation of uttering oracles. He constructs no sermons, no courses in 
history, no theological definitions. He has never spoken of Hammurabi nor 
of Baruch. He says what is necessary, and he says it with moderation. 
His realistic sense would prevent him from recalling the Hohenstauffens to 
the memory of our epoch. If he has thought it necessary to mention Water- 
loo, he would have refrained from ascribing the whole credit of the victory 


to the heroic resistance of Wellington. His tact permits him to venture 
upon historical illusions without giving offense. 


“Edward the VII. has a knowledge, a practical acquaintance, an under- 
standing, of other nations. He does not interpret everything instinctively, 
as do the majority of his countrymen, in accordance with his insular con- 
ceptions. This gift is precious at a time when England begins at last to 
perceive that most of her recent vexations must be attributed to her self- 
esteem, 60 disdainful of everything foreign.”’ 


England perhaps places the scheme of the Bagdad Rail- 
way, which loaded upon London the loan for Emperor Wii- 
liam’s Asia Minor railroad project, and the action of Great Brit- 
ain in the Venezuelan expedition, also, perhaps under stimulus 
of the German Emperor, to the discredit of Edward VII. But 
in extricating his country from the international difficulties of 
the Boer war, and in the present prudent position of England 
in its delicate situation in connection with the Russo-Japanese 
war, the wisdom of Edward is extolled. 

Edward the VII, during the past year must be given the 
credit for bringing about the agreement signed last April, 
which provided for a satisfactory settlement of all or most of 
the difficulties hitherto existing between England and France, 
and for drawing these two hereditarily hostile nations much 
closer together. 

One of the most satisfactory features of this settlement is 
the end of the long dispute between France and England over 
Egypt. For more than a score of years France has maintained 
theoretically that Great Britain should withdraw from Egypt, 
or at least set a definite date for withdrawal, and has been 
blaming the British administration for managing Egyptian 
finance as it deems best. Under the new treaty the French 
government declares that it will not obstruct the government 
of Egypt in England in any way and that it will assent to the 
proposed changes to be made in the revenues. ‘This settles 
one standing source of quarrels between these nations. 
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The management of Egypt and of the Soudan by the Eng- 
lish during the past twenty years is one of the great and vast 
accomplishments of modern civilization. For a thousand years 
Egypt had been falling deeper and deeper into the slough of 
misrule, infertility, and financial hopelessness. What England 
has achieved to alter these conditions is one of the most bril- 
liant and hopeful facts of modern times and points to what 
might be done in Turkey and Asia Minor under similar eco- 
nomic management. 

When Egypt assigned for the benefit of her creditors it 
was freely prophecied that she could never be restored finan- 
cially. The fellaheen were groaning under impossible bur- 
dens of taxation and the dreary desert, with famine in its 
bosom, was encroaching every year upon the beautiful fields. 
Then came a modern Joseph. Lord Cromer wrought his won- 
drous administrative change. He built the Delta barrage, the 
new barrage on the Zammeita and another at Assouit, and con- 
structed the Assouan dam, 126 feet high at its deepest point, 
turning the river back upon itself for a distance of 140 miles. 
In twenty years he has spent $45,000,000 in irrigation and 
drainage, and has made the country prosperous.* 

Last year the revenues of Egypt exceeded the estimates 
by a handsome sum, the debt was reduced, the area under cul- 
tivation was greatly increased and the prosperity of the people 
advanced. It is said that Lord Cromer’s expenditure of three 
and a half-million Egyptian pounds has done more good for 


*Menes is said to have made the first attempt to control the extreme 
high and low fioods of the Nile. Lower and upper Egypt was more or less 
successfully irrigated by a system of diked terraces, and in these days was 
the granary of the Mediterranean. With the coming of the Arabs, 700 A. D., 
the deterioration began. By 1800 A. D. the population was reduced from 
12,000,000 to 2,000,000, and the greater part of the Delta had become a desert- 
ed swamp. But Mehammet Ali was sent to Egypt as Viceroy in 1810. Me- . 
hammet triec to build the first barrage by dismantling the pyramids. This 
was impossible. Yet lime-stone quarries were opened near Cairo and foun- 
dations of the barrage were dug. But it was not until 1872, long after his 
death, that this first barrage was in a condition to be used. Ismail, the 
reigning Khedive, at once determined to extend the system to Upper Egypt, 
and the following year, the great Ibrahimiyah Canal was dug giving per- 
petual irrigation to three provinces. But when the British came to occupy 
Egypt, the barrage, like the government, was in a wretched and decaying 
condition, and it has only been by Lord Cromer’s efforts for a generation that 
the country has: been restored. 
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the people of Egypt than the one hundred million pounds spent 
by the Ismail Pacha. 

It may not be generally known that Cairo is the headquart- 
ers of Moslem jurisprudence and orthodoxy, and possesses a 
university which for many years has been the principal seat for 
Mahometan learning, to which teachers, clergy and judges 
flock from even the most remote portions of Asia and Africa, 
in order to obtain the purest interpretation of the doctrines and 
law of the Koran; and any decision reached here will be ac- 
cepted throughout the whole of Islam. 

It has been impossible ever to get the Moslems to deposit 
their moneys in bank. Mahometan countries have often been 
called grave-yards of gold because they swallow up this pre- 
cious metal and remove it from circulation. In India the 80,- 
000,000 prosperous Moslems have been continuously abstract- 
ing from the gold supply of the world to the amount of over a 
billion of dollars within the last forty years. It has been esti- 
mated that there are at least twenty million gold sovereigns 
that have been thus hoarded in the Presidency of Bombay 
alone, and the practice of the Mahometans has been extended 
to the Hebrews. All that the Christian nations can do through 
the discovery of gold mines to increase the supply of gold seems 
to be very ineffective in increasing its annual volume. Jew- 
els, too, which are more easy to conceal than gold, have found 
their graves in the Mahometan world in large quantities. But 
Lord Cromer, who has gained the confidence and respect of 
the Mahometans in Egypt, Soudan and India, because of his 
unblemished integrity as well as because of his deference to 
Mahometan prejudice, has this year had a number of inter- 
views with the Grand Mufti and other high authorities of Ismail 
law for the purpose of securing through them a more liberal 
interpretation of the Koran which deal with usury, so that while 
usury itself shall be prohibited, the followers of the prophet 
may be permitted to make use of banking institutions and re- 
ceive non-usurious rates of interest for their deposits. 

The Koran has all along strictly forbidden usury, and de- 
nounces it as one of the most unpardonable of offences. For 
more than twelve centuries the Mahometans have abstained 
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from lending money out at interest, and have never made use 
of banking institutions. But with the religious permission of 
Mahometanism for the populace of Egypt to deposit their 
hoarded millions in the banks, a much brighter period is likely 
to dawn in the history of Egypt. 

It was Disraeli who twenty-nine years ago purchased the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for the British government. 
This interest the United Kingdom would never relinquish. 
Gladstone plunged England into war and drove Bright out of 
the British cabinet in order to protect this investment. France, 
under the machinations of Bismarck, refused to work with Eng- 
land in this undertaking, and the most intense jealousy was 
awakened between these two lands. It is all this which has 
been removed during the past year. 


UT the jealousy between France and Germany abides. 
The effort of France to destroy the Triple Alliance and 
isolate Germany was thwarted by William in a brilliant 

way when he just happened to call upon Victor Emanuel im- 
mediately before President Loubet’s widely heralded visit, and 
when William succeeded in drawing from the Italian King a 
public reaffirmation of the continuance of the existence of the 
Triple Alliance, and a public admission that the bonds whick 
united the three countries were closer than ever before. 

We have reviewed at length the uncompromising attitude 
of President Combes toward the Pope. If we turn from this 
attitude of the foe of the German empire toward the Pope, to 
that of William II toward Rome, we shall find something very 
suggestive. Although a Protestant Sovereign, William has 
acquired an influence and favor at the Vatican and in the Cath- 
olic Church throughout the world to which no Catholic mon- 
arch, not even Francis Joseph himself, can pretend.* 

Perhaps the most important religious event in Germany 
during the year is the abrogation of the law by virtue of which 
the Jesuits were expelled from the German Empire in 1872, 
through the influence of Bismarck. This law has now been iu 


*It has been publicly boasted that this has been done ‘‘without alienat- 
ing the good-will of his Lutheran subjects.’’ 
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iorce for a whole generation, thirty-two years. Although the 
Redemptorists and the Holy Ghost Fathers were authorized 
to settle in the German Empire in 1894, the law of 1872 has 
remained unchanged up to this year. But on the 11th of last 
March, the Reichsanzeiger published the following decree rati- 


fied by the Emperor: 


“We, William, by the grace of God, Emperor of Germany and King of 
Prussia, order in the name of the empire and in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Bundesrath and of the Reichstag, as follows: ‘Paragraph 2 of 
the law of the 4th of July, 1872, concerning the order of the Society of 
Jesus is abolished.’ Given at the Palace of Berlin the 8th of March, 1904.’’ 


A Roman writer in a French journal, commenting on this 
imperial decree, says: “While France is driving Jesuits and 
other religious orders away, Germany is opening her doors to 
them; while the eldest daughter of the Church wages upon 
Catholicism a war without mercy or respite, Protestant Ger- 
many protects Catholic interests, respects the Holy See, main- 
tains and increases the power of the clergy, and combats secu- 
larizing factions. France expels the congregations, Germany 
recalls them, and repeals old decrees that seem to her unworthy 
of a state claiming to respect individual liberty and solicitous 
of promoting the interests of the Fatherland. In France the 
Catholics are oppressed, in Germany they triumph.” 


N the 30th and 31st of last August a remarkable celebra- 
tion took place in Spires, Germany, in connection with 
the consecration of the splendid new Church built in 

honor of the Protestation of 1529. The streets of the city were 
decorated with flags and crowns, and the auditories in the 
new Church were completely packed with a mass of humanity. 
It was a great Protestant festival. 

The unveiling of the Luther statue in the Memorial Hall 
of the Church began the exercises. Luther stands in the at- 
titude of protesting; his eyes turned toward heaven, his right 
hand clenched, the Word of God in his left hand, and the Papal 
Bull under his feet. The unveiling was by Prof. Gumbel, who 
for nineteen years has been the heart and soul of this great 
building enterprise. The statue, it will be remembered, was 
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contributed by friends in America. An address was made by 
Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn. 

The great assembly was held after the tolling of the five 
bells in the tower. Of the fourteen states who once had pro- 
tested, delegates were present from Nuremberg, Reutlingen, 
Rindau, Isny, Nordlingen and Heilbronn, together with repre- 
sentatives of principalities and of free cities, and of many asso- 
ciations, as well as delegates of fifteen universities. The 
Kaiser was conspicuous by his absence. He did not even per- 
sonally answer the telegram that was sent him, although on the 
12th of March, 1890, he had personally said to the deputation 
of the building commission, ‘Begin to build with confidence, 
and I will see to it that the work will be completed.” 

About the time of the consecration the Kaiser sent a warm 
personal greeting to the Catholics in Regensburg! The 
speeches made at the evening consecration festival were of a 
historical order, and inspiriting. The main festival, held on 
the 3ist of August, began with a procession starting out in a 
pouring rain irom the Trinity Church, and passing between 
immense throngs of people. Every congregation in the Pala- 
tinate had sent one clergyman and a lay-representative to par- 
ticipate in this great Festival of Protestantism. Any one not 
a delegate was obliged to stand for hours before being able to 
gain an entrance to the Church. Dr. Dryander preached at 
to o'clock on Heb. 10: 23-25. Pastor Wessel preached at 12 
on Il Tim. 2: 19. Pastor Cantzeler preached to the children, 
at two o'clock, on II Tim. 1: 5, and Dr. Decker preached the 
-onsecration Sermon. ‘The ceremony closed late at night 
with the illumination of the Church, fire-works, and tolling of 
bells. The cost of the building was 2,127,660 marks. 


Cae Colonial expansion increases to a marked de- 
gree. ‘his is particularly true in South America. Ger- 
many is increasing her trade more rapidly than North 
America. In large ocean going steamers, Germany is second 
only to Great Britain to which she is steadily catching up. Ger- 
many is working scientificially to secure foreign trade. She 
studies the desires and needs of foreign countries. She manu- 
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factures goods expressly for export, and educates the young 
people in technical and commercial schools. In 1903, the total 
increase in German trade with all America was over forty-one 
million of dollars, and that to South America was over twenty- 
nine million of dollars alone, and, in 1904, the result will prob- 
ably be more remarkable still. 

The Kaiser himself is deeply interested in commercial 
trade and industrial expansion. He has sought interviews and 
information from American captains of industry, and is credited 
with having invested the greater part of his fortune in industrial 
enterprises and with being a large stockholder in steamship 
companies. In his usual systematic manner he has prescribed 
commercial studies for his three youngest sons. 

The year has made it evident that the troubles of Germany, 
and of the German missions, in South Africa are of the most 
serious character. One of the results of the Boer war in South 
Africa seems to have been a loss of respect by the blacks fo1 
the conquering white race, and some European journals pre- 
dict that Great Britain, Portugal and Germany may be face to 
face with a rebellion of the whole black race against a white 
rule. The situation is particularly serious in German South- 
west Africa. The imperial troops have failed to subdue the 
Herrors, the formidable tribe in the north of the colony, and 
as a result one race after another has revolted against the Ger- 
mans. The revolting tribes appear to be well armed. One 
German paper declares that Germany has lost every army of- 
ficer in this up-rising who knew anything of the war. In Ger- 
man military circles the mild rule of the German government 
and the leniency of the missionaries are charged as the cause 
of the insurrection, whereas, as a matter of fact, the poor mis- 
sionaries who are risking their lives, did their best to keep the 
natives in check by moral suasion. Fears are entertained in 
many quarters that the war will be one of extermination and 
that the male population will either be killed or driven away. 
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Cys E of the most remarkable facts in Germany to-day is the 
unsettled condition of the intermediate educational prob- 
lems. The school question is causing intense agitation. 
For any one to point to Germany and the Germans, to-day, as 
a model for parochial and religious education would be to 
stultify one’s self. The poor Lutheran Church (that is those 
sound in the Lutheran faith) is in embarrassment, because she 
cannot stand with either of the two great parties in the strug- 
gle. The one great party is that of the radicals and the ra- 
tionalists. The other great party is that of the state churches, 
with the Emperor at the head. Under this party the public 
school system of Prussia has been bound hand and foot under 
the two state churches, the Evangelical and the Catholic. With 
the receding of socialist and radical victories, reactionary meas- 
ures have become very strong in the German empire. The so- 
called school freedoms of the Prussian type, which have been 
adopted by a large majority, is a measure so retroactive in ed- 
ucation that ten years ago it would have seemed impossible in 
Germany. It is no longer safe for sound Lutheran parishes to 
send their children to parish schools. In Wuertemberg there 
has also been a very severe struggle between the Liberals and 
the Ultramontanes for the possession of the schools. The 
Evangelicals have come more and more to the conviction that 
the close connection between church and school, justified as it 
was in former times, can on longer be maintained. For the 
Ultramontanes are too strongly entrenched. Nearly all the 
Evangelicals have concluded that the influence of the clergy on 
the schools should be weakened, and the religious Minister Weiz- 
saecker, the son of the Tuebingen historian, is decidedly of this 
opinion. But the power of Roman princes in the govern- 
ment has negatived the endeavors of the Evangelicals. 

It is very evident that the school teachers of Germany, who 
are organized into associations, and who more and more resent 
the control of the clergy over their department, do not desire 
any supervision or direct relationship with the churches. This 
is an astounding fact. 

The Simultan plan introduced into Germany has caused 
a demand to be made there that even the religious instruction 
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in the schools shall be “Simultan,” that is, shall be the same 
for Catholics, Lutherans, Jews and heathen. It appears that 
the Koenigsberg Association of teachers has requested that 
the teachers be freed from church supervision and be permit- 
ted to give religious instruction which shall be based on the 
moral truth inherent in all Confessions! The following is said 
to be one of the prayers from the ‘“Mecdern School Prayers” 


which one of the teachers’ associations is using: 

“We will conduct ourselves with earnestness that the teacher need not 
become angry. We will not speak, not make noise, not laugh, nor throw 
things on the floor. We will show ourselves attentive, diligent, ready to 
speak when asked, conduct ourselves in all respects in such manner that 
parents and teachers will be heartily pleased.”’ 


We hope that America will be delivered from parochiat 
and public schools in which human promises are hypocritically 
substituted for approach to our Heavenly Father in the name 
of Christ. 


ROM Germany to Hungary is but a short step. Here, 
too, the predominant problem is that of the schools. 
And the conflict, as usual, is between Protestants and 
Romanists. During the past year Tisza, the son of the Pro- 
testant minister of Hungary, was named as the Muinisterial 
President. His advent was greeted coolly by the Clericals but 
enthusiastically by the Protestants, in whose interests he had 
determined to treat all legally established churches with im- 
partiality. The clericals used every effort to obstruct the Hun- 
garian Parliament, but he has successfully overcome all diff- 
culties. 
There is a universal desire in Hungary for the establish- 
ment of a Protestant university. The lower schools are hav- 
ing their troubles. In 1869 the so-called inter-Confessional 
schools were introduced into Austria. In these schools the 
Church retained the right of supervision in religious instruc- 
tion, and the state the right of rule. There was to be a place 
for educating the children of all confessions without distinct- 
tion in order to make them citizens of one kingdom. FEvan- 
gelical schools were declared to be private schools. As a con- 
sequence of this only those Evangelical congregations kept up 
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their parochial schools who were determined to bear the 
double cost because they believed their own schools to be bet- 
ter than the public schools, or because they did not fully trust 
the new law. Ever since that time, Rome has been persistent- 
ly seeking to undermine the Confessional equality which ob- 
tains in these schools. And, in 1883, she succeeded in passing 
a law that the school teacher must belong to the same religion 
to which the majority of pupils belong. - This seemed to be a 
just and harmless provision. But the result was that the Evan- 
gelical teachers were removed from their positions, and 
though all citizens are paying for education the ruling spirit 
in them is strictly Roman Catholic. The children are taken 
into the Roman Church before they go to the school. The 
school building is dedicated by a Catholic priest. This conse- 
crated building dare not be profaned by the holding of hereti- 
cal services. Several times a week the children are obliged to 
attend the Roman mass in procession, including Corpus Christi 
and other Roman holidays. In fact the inter-Confessional 
school law, which was intended to give equal rights to all, is 
now used altogether in the interests of the Roman Church. 
The instruction throughout Austria begins with a prayer, gen- 
erally the Lord’s prayer, and then follows the greeting to the 
Virgin Mary, when the children make the cross. This is also 
demanded of the Protestant children. Roman hymns are used 
in the singing, and in many schools the Protestant children 
must participate. The national school board of Bohemia last 
year decreed that the children were expected to participate in 
the ‘celebration of the mass, in the pilgrimages of the Church, 
and that it was the duty of teachers to see that they took part. 
If Protestant children should attend these schools, the services 
should not be intermitted, as such scholars are not obliged to 
participate in them. Recently a number of nuns were ap- 
pointed school teachers in these inter-Confessional schools and 
have become very influential. It is said that Protestant chil- 
dren have been ridiculed by the teachers, that books have been 
denied them, that they have been compelled to attend the Cath- 
olic instruction, to make the sign of the cross, to sing the Cath- 
olic hymns, and to hear their teachers tell them that Protesi- 
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ants have no God. This is said to be the case in Vienna itself. 

However, the Away-from-Rome movement in the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria has not diminished in strength. 

In the first half of 1904 according to the report of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in Vienna 2263 persons joined the Evan- 
gelical Church of which 2069 persons had been Roman Cath- 
olics. On the other hand in the same period, 566 persons left 
the Protestant Church, of which 511 became Roman Catholics. 
This shows a gain from the Roman Catholics of 1588 persons 
in six months. Of these about 253 were of the Reformed type, 
and the remainder adhere to the Augsburg Confession. Dur- 
ing the last six years 25,000 persons have been converted to 
Protestantism, and the Roman Catholic Church leaders and 
papers are beginning to combat the movement. For instance, 
a Roman Catholic journal in Bohemia has been publishing a 
series of articles in which Luther is made to appear as a drunk- 
ard. It then argues, Was Jesus a Protestant? No! Was Mary 
Protestant? No! Were the Apostles Protestant? No! Is then 
the faith of the Protestants the faith of Jesus? No! Great 
scandals are attributed to the Protestant Church, and every 
argument is used to appeal to the people. They are told that 
they will have to pay large amounts of yearly taxes for the 
support of the Protestant pastors, their wives and children, 
while on the other hand it costs nothing to keep a Roman 
Catholic priest and he charges nothing for his work among 
the poor. 

Very curious news from Germany reports it as the com- 
ing temperance nation. The Imperial Health Office at Ber- 
lin is sending out elaborate literature against the use of alco- 
hol as a beverage. The Journal of the Imperial parliament 
prints pages of temperance arguments by the brother-in-law 
of the Emperor, one of the most prominent “temperance re- 
formers’ in Germany. German University Professors are 
said to be leaders in this reform. Within the last fifteen or 
twenty years 871 books have been printed, and there are now 
37 newspapers and magazines and annuals in this language 
devoted to the same. subject. At this rate German Americans 
who delight to speak of the fanaticism of temperance reform- 
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ers in the churches of America may, in a few years, find them- 
selves in a somewhat awkward position because of the situ- 
ation in the Fatherland. As the Kaiser takes a paternal in- 
terest in the welfare of his people, it would be a striking thing 
if he should determine that, though the Jesuits are admitted, 
beer must be exiled—from Germany. 


S in Germany, and in Hungary, and in France, and to a 
less extent in America, agitation on educational prob- 
lems is a leading political issue also in England. The 

question, at root, is the same throughout the world. Shall 
the state control the child, or the church? Or, as a political 
question, how can the state, the majority of whose members 
are Christian, with a minority that is not, and with the Chris- 
tians themselves divided, so use the. moneys raised by tax-_ 
ation that the child will receive the education proper to a 
citizen, and not be brought up unbelieving and godless. We 
noted in our Survey of the year 1902 that the Anglican 
Church and its Clergy, by act of Parliament, had gotten hold 
of the whole school system of England, and if we mistake not, 
we pointed out at the time what the consequences of such a 
clerical usurpation would be. 

The result is as expected. Last summer Lord Rosebury 
declared that the government “has wantonly raised against 
themselves the whole body of non-conformist opinion in this 
country,” and that it has brought to a head bitter questions 
that have lain dormant since Mr. Gladstone’s Irish disestab- 
lishment bill of 1869. Lord Rosebury has probably not ex- 
aggerated facts. The Anglican Church in England has acted 
just as that part of the Episcopal Church which considers 
that it is the one thing needful to our American nationality 
and institutions, often acts in America. Throughout Eng- 
land the opponents of the Education Act have been engaged 
in systematic passive resistance. Every week from 1700 to 
2000 summonses are issued by London provincial magistrates 
to delinquent tax-payers who make it a matter of conscience 
to refuse payment of the school taxes. Those who refuse are 
ministers, great councillors, prosperous merchants and even 
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magistrates and members of Parliament. The whole pro- 
ceedings are conducted with great dignity, and no indignation 
meetings or exciting scenes are taking place. 

The rate-payers will not pay because of conscientious 
scruples against supporting what they consider dangerous re- 
ligious teaching. The magistrates are forced to collect the 
arrears by law. Private property is seized and sold at auction 
and, in extreme instances, delinquents are imprisoned for 
short terms. That this is not a slight affair may be seen from 
the fact that there have been over 1100 sales, and nearly 33,000 
summonses together with 33 sentences of imprisonment since 
the movement began. 

Throughout Wales the resistance is even more thorough. 
Under Lloyd-George, who is sacrificing his political future to 
this work, county and town councils have dismissed their 
teachers, schools have closed, all non-conformist children 
have been withdrawn from schools, and voluntary schools 
have been opened in non-conformist chapels. Thus there 
are neither boards of managers nor teachers for conducting 
the government schools, and the whole system of elementary 
education, which is managed by the educational department 
in London, is most seriously embarrassed. 

Though the government may be harsh on these delin- 
quent tax-payers, the day of reckoning will come, and the 
sweeping away of the present Education Act is a foregone 
conclusion. But that does not settle the great question of 
the age, viz, What is to take its place? Lord Rosebury’s 
remedy is that all schools supported by public money should 
be taken from the church control and placed under public con- 
trol; and that, subject to that requirement, ministers should 
have free entrance to teach children of their own congrega- 
tion their own Creed. 

The American principle that public money can be given 
only for schools conducted on secular and undenominational 
principles is being quoted. Dr. Dale has asserted that the 
only solution is to be found in the absolute severance. of the 
official syllabus from religion in state supported schools. 
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“This seems to be the path of moral justice, and what is 
morally right can never be religiously wrong.” 

Thus again has the narrowness of that church whose 
priests believe that their religion is the only one that is fitted 
to become the governmental type, over-reached itself. 


OR the last twenty years “the Protestant Episcopal 
Church” in this country has desired to change its name. 
The high church party does not like the word “Protest- 
ant,” and others declare that this title isa misnomer. The Gen- 
eral Convention before the last appointed a committee “on 
change of name,” and the following names, among others were 
proposed: “The Church,” “The Church of America,” “The 
Catholic Church,” “The American Catholic Church,” “Ameri- 
can Church,” “National Church.” The committee has reported 
“that any change of the name of the Church at this time is in- 
expedient.” This is the judgment of the laymen, though the 
priests of the Church would undoubtedly prefer a more im- 
nosing, more exclusive and arrogative, and churchly designa- 
tion. 

During the past summer America “enjoyed a gracious 
visit” from the genuine archbishop of Canterbury, the Pri- 
mate of all England, and the chief jewel of the Episcopal 
Church. For the foundation of the See of Canterbury dates 
way back to A. D. 597, and St. Augustine himself is claimed 
as the first holder of it, while a number of Roman saints, in- 


cluding St. Thomas a Becket, who was murdered in the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury 733 years ago, are among his successors 


In England the archbishop ranks next to royalty, having the 
‘pas’ over every one of the king’s subjects, no matter whether 
duke, premier, lord high chancellor or secretary of state. 
The present archbishop is the 95th in the line of suc- 
cession. He lives in the stately Lambeth Palace in London, 
on the banks of the Thames, almost opposite the House oi 
Parliament, which has been the metropolitan abode of the 
archbishops of Canterbury since the Twelfth century. Be- 
sides this residence, he has the use of an official residence 
within the cathedral precincts of Canterbury. He receives a 
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salary of $75,000 a year, which is only a drop in the bucket for 
the Anglican Church.* 

The archbishop lives in great state throughout the Lon- 
don season. His household is run on a princely scale. He 
has gentlemen-in-waiting, chaplains, secretaries, purse-bear- 
ers and chamberlains. He gives entertainments and grand 
dinners and evening parties at the palace at least three even- 
ings a week, and shines in lavish expenditure and great 
splendor. 

The present archbishop in his personal appearance does 
not measure up to the stateliness of his position. He is in- 
significant to the eye. But he is keen of mind, and has 
an infinite amount of tact. He is now about 56 years of age. 
Though president of the Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety, he is not a total abstainer, but believes in the use of 
alcoholic beverages in strict moderation. It was through 
iis efforts that the habitual Inebriate’s Law was enacted in 
1901. His name is Dr. Randall Thomas Davidson. He might 
have had the office prior to the appointment of Arch- 
bishop Benson eight years ago, but then declined it. He has 
been very intimate with the reigning family, and until his 
elevation last year was the spiritual adviser to King Albert 
as he had been to Queen Victoria. 

His rise to his present position is enveloped in a curious 
romance. Shortly after leaving college he received a gun 
shot wound which threatened to make him helpless for life. 
By and by Archbishop Tait of Canterbury took an interest in 
him from sympathy, and made him his chaplain and then his 
secretary. This, very naturally, led to his becoming the 
Bishop’s son-in-law. The rest of his history follows logically. 

Last May the Protestant Episcopal Church permitted an 
adoption of the Monastic system within its borders by the 
dedication in West Park, New York city, of the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross. The placing, a few weeks later on, of a 
mural painting entitled The Epiphany in which the Virgin 
Mother is the most prominent figure, in the Protestant Epis- 


*Its rich property is supposed to yield an income of about $40,000,000 a 
year, and is used in paying the stipends of archbishops and bishops, the 
salaries of minor dignitaries, and in improving buildings. 
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copal Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in West 46th street, 
New York, is an indication of the growing power of the 
ritualistic idea in certain parts of Protestantism. In this 
painting the Holy Child is shown upon his Mother’s breast, 
while she is seated upon a raised Dais or Podium. Near 
Joseph, stands St. Anna, mother of the blessed Virgin, hold- 
ing the partly open book of the Prophecies. 

The services of this Church of St. Mary the Virgin have 
been noted for their similarity to those of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. There are in it several confessionals, and on the 
walls the stages of the Cross. Suspended from the ceiling 
before the altar are vessels of ever burning incense. In the 
altar is a tabernacle for the preservation of the Sacrament 
after it has been consecrated for use. In the confessionals, 
confessions are heard and absolution is granted; but con- 
fession is not obligatory. | Connected with the church is a 
branch of the Order of the Holy Nativity and Sisterhood, 
whose members have taken the vow of celibacy for life. The 
Church has two choirs; one a surpliced male choir occupy- 
ing seats in the chancel, and another a mixed choir stationed 
at the gallery in the rear. The mass is sung, the clergy wear- 
ing special vestments. At the High Mass the congregation 
does not receive the Sacrament. Candles and a gong are 
used, but the service is entirely in English and is simply that 
of the book of Common prayer. The elevation of the host is 
practised. 

In Great Britain ritualism has apparently suffered a tem- 
porary check. The ritualistic controversies which have been 
going on since 1889 have resulted in the formation of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the reputed violations of the laws 
by the ritualists in the order of worship and in the fitting out 
of buildings. The Commission is to draw attention to the 
laws already existing for the purpose of curbing irregulari- 
ties, and to propose new rules that may be necessary. It 
consists of fourteen members including the Archbishop oi 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Oxford, the President of the Bible 
Society, and the Church Missionary Society and some lawyers 
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and parliamentarians. No extremists seem to have been in- 
cluded in its make-up. 

The appointment of this Commission appears to be an 
attempt on the part of the government to oppose the grow- 
ing Catholicization of the Anglican Church. The greatest 
difficulty it will encounter will be to determine what acts are 
lawful. For the ritualists assert that they have the full right 
to interpret the thirty-nine articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer in their own sense and that thus the mass, the adora- 
tion of saints, prayers for the dead, the use of incense, etc., 
are permitted. But they are unable to deny that they are 
violating the civil acts pertaining to the Church, particularly 
the so-called Public Worship Regulation Act. On this ac- 
count the ritualists long ago came to the conclusion that the 
Church should be entirely free from the state. 

The high-church Church Times believes that the report 
of the Commission may result in the direction of a dissolution 
between church and state. But the Bishop of London evi- 
dently believes that the ritualistic movement is nothing but 
an over blown soap bubble, and that instead of 10,000 clergy- 
men and half of the bishops, out of the 22,000 in the Anglican 
Church, not more than a few dozen are leading the church 
toward Rome, and that the remainder of the 10,000 are the 
historical high church party of England, which has just as 
much right in the Anglican church as any other party. Never- 
theless, this governmental interference can be regarded as a 
successful move on the part of the anti-ritualists. 

It may not be generally known that the high-church party 
in England has been hoping to have the Anglican succession 
of Bishops and the Anglican ordination recognized by the 
Greek Church, and that an association termed the “Eastern 
Church Association” has actually been formed for the fur- 
therance of this purpose. The association last spring pub- 
lished the letter of the Russian Holy Synod to the Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarchs on the attitude of the Orthodox church to 
Non-Orthodox confessions. 

The position taken is interesting to us Americans not 
only because of its views with regard to the Anglican Church, 
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but also because of its clear statements with reference to the 
schismatic position of the Roman Church. The position is 
as follows: 

The Western churches are one and all schismatic. The 
first step was the smuggling in of the filioque into the creed. 
After Rome had introduced the schismatic spirit by this act, 
she cannot complain of its spread: for Protestantism is only 
the logical development of the principle that the individual 
stands higher than the church. Thus is Rome herself, who is 
so fond of charging Protestantism with the spirit of secession, 
separation and division, laden with the charge of being her- 
self the mother of all the offspring of schismatic Protestants. 

The letter divides non-orthodox Christianity into two 
parts, viz, Latin Christianity and the Protestants. But it dis- 
tinguishes the Anglicans from the Protestants. Curiously 
enough it charges Protestantism with laying more stress on 
external good works, and especially on social improvement, 
than on religious faith. Protestantism is also charged with 
fanaticism, and with a growing contempt of orthodoxy. It 
is supposed that the utterances of German University the- 
ology, with its wild conclusions, its prejudgments, and its 
pride of culture, has much to do with the formation of this 
estimate of Protestantism as a whole by the heads of the 
Greek Church. 

The Anglicans are absolved from all these Protestant 
sins (mirabile dictu). “Their love for our welfare,” says the 
Russian Synod, “awakens also a love on our part nourishing 
in us the hope of a future union.” But the Anglican Church 
is given to understand that the High Church desire in this di- 
rection must first embrace the whole Church of Great Britain 
in its grasp and that the said Anglican Church must entirely 
give up any Calvinistic tendencies. 


HE Episcopal Church in this country, and indeed a great 
many people and denominations outside of that Church, 
have, within the last year, been giving renewed atten- 

tion to the subject of divorces. There is no Christian country 
in the world where so many divorce processes are served as 
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in the United States. In 1902 the number of divorces granted 
was exactly double the number granted in Germany and 
France taken together. In 1901 there were 61,000 divorces 
in the United States, while in the same year England had 
only 177 and Canada only 19. 

This state of affairs has not come on suddenly, but has 
been gradually gaining in strength for the last 20 or 30 years. 
Between 1867 and 1886 the average annual number of di- 
vorces was 16,436. In 1867, it was only 8939, whereas in 1896 
it already registered 25,535. I‘ifty or sixty thousand divorces 
a year would seem to be enough to ruin the soundest moral 
life of a nation. 

Last March an Interdenominationa: Conference was held 
in New York on the invitation of the Episcopal Church which 
was joined in by the Presbyterians who had five delegates, 
the Methodists three delegates, the Reformed Alliance three 
delegates, and the Baptists two delegates. A number of 
other denominations were also represented (excepting Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, and the Roman Catholics, which last 
church nevertheless expressed its sympatny with the move- 
ment by letter). The proceedings were behind closed doors, 
but the following resolutions were made public: 

Resolved, That in recognition of the comity that should exist between 
Christian churches it is desirable and would tend to the increase of a spirit 
of Christian unity for each of the churches represented in this conference 
to advise, and, if ecclesiastical authority will allow, to enjoin its ministers 
to refuse to unite in marriage any person or persons, such ministers have 
gooc reason to believe are forbidden by the laws of the Church in which 
either party seeking to be married holds membership. 

Resolved, That the report of the committee on national and State leg- 
islation be recommitied to the committee for further inquiry and sugges. 
tion as to the best methods of securing such uniformity of law and usage 
among the churches as may tend to secure legislative harmony. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to prepare and 
issue in their discretion a declaration and appeal to the public as to the 
sanctity of marriage and the grave dangers of existing laxity in the fre- 
quency of divorces. 

The greatest difficuity which a good strict divorce law 
has to encounter lies in the fact that each one of the forty- 
five states has its own marr-age laws, of which some are strict, 
others more free and others quite lax, as for example in the 
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states of Rhodé Island and Michigan. The Congress of the 
United States has no right to interfere with the divorce laws 
of the individual states. There seems to be nothing to do 
but for the Churches to make stricter laws in marriage in 
doubtful cases, and to awaken the conscience of the people 
for the sanctity and permanency of the marriage vow. The 
Methodists and Presbyterians have approved of the action of 
the Conference. 

This matter has been before the General Council for the 
last six or eight years. At Norristown the following action 
(with more still to come) was taken: 


Whereas, The great and increasing disregard of the plain teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures concerning the nature of the marriage covenant, de- 
tuands the serious consideration of all Christian people, their most earnest 
protests against all violations of God’s Law, and their hearty co-operation 
in all measures that would remedy the evil; 

Resolved, That we deem it the solemn duty of all pastors to instruct 
their congregations concerning the permanency of the marriage relation, 
end to warn against its violation or disparagement, as a crime against God, 
that cannot be mitigated or apologized for by any defects of the civic laws 
or any lowering of the standard prescribed in God’s Word on the part of 
the community around them, or those who may be regarded leaders of 
pubiic opinion. 

2. That this testimony should be given not only when some notorious 
violation of God's Law attracts general attention, but in frequent instruc- 
tions and admonitions from the pulpit, even where no occasion for it seems 
to be immediately urgent; and especially with all fidelity and earnestness 
in the instruction of catechumens. 

3. ,That we regard every pastor who performs a marriage ceremony as 
testifying, by that very act, that, so far as he has had the opportunity of 
discovering, after earnest endeavors to ascertain the facts, said marriage is 
regular and in accordance with God’s Word; and that it is our conviction, 
further, that in invoking God’s blessing upon the union, he becomes partici- 
pant in the guilt, if he be without reasonable assurance that both parties 
to the contract comply with the Divine requirements. 

4. That we teach that the licenses, issued by the State, and compliance 
with every civil requirement, while indispensable, cannot of themselves be 
a guide to the conscience of either pastors or individual Christians; and the 
distinction between the standards that avail before man and before God, 
should never be forgotten. Nor can the State by its enactments and per- 
mission ever legitimate what the Word of God condemns. 


HE predominant importance of the subject of Education, 
both as a practical question for the rising generation, 
and also as a keen and sharp test of the nature of our 

civilization, has often been emphasized in.these pages. And 
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we have frequently expressed the judgment that there is no 
more important question, technical or practical, before the 
Lutheran Church to-day. 

In the United States present educational ideals and ef- 
forts, as far as the higher education is concerned, seem to be 
projected on a quantitative basis. The great universities of 
America are running a swift pace with each other to increase 
the number of their students and professors and the amounts 
of their endowments. This year Harvard still leads in the 
race with nearly 6000 students. Columbia comes second 
with 4700 students. Chicago lines up third with 4400. Cor- 
nell follows with 3400 students. Yale is set down 2900 
students, while Princeton and the State universities bring up 
the rear. 

One of the great events of the year in college life was 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
the Columbia University at the end of October. The charter 
of the University was issued on a historical Lutheran day, 
viz, October 31st, 1754. It was given by George II. The 
name given to it was King’s College. The President re- 
ceived a salary of $1125 a year, and the vestry of Trinity 
Church gave him an assistant at a salary of $750.00. 

The founders of the College did not wait until the char- 
ter arrived to begin their work, but at once chose an English 
minister by the name of Samuel Johnson as the first Presi- 
dent. Already in the Spring of the year he made the follow- 
ing newspaper announcement : 


To such parents as have now (or expect to have) children prepared to 
be educated in the College of New York—it is proposed to begin tuition the 
first day of July next, in the vestry room in the new school house adjoining 
to Trinity Church. 


The work began with eight students, who sat on wooden 
stools, placed at regular intervals along a crack in the floor, 
in the vestry room of Trinity Church. The names of the 
students are still known, viz: 


Samuel Verplanck, Rudolph Ritzema, Samuel Ritzema, Philip Van Cort- 
landt, Robert Bayard, Thomas Marston, Henry Cruger and Joshua Bloomer. 


The finances of the institution came from a public lot- 
tery, an act having been passed as early as 1746 for raising 
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£2250, which ten years later was increased to £6404, of 
which one-half was given to the College. The College also 
received £500 from the internal revenues of the state. The 
first commencement of the College is reported to have been 
more like a funeral than anything else, the speeches of students 
and professors being heavy and interminable. Church at- 
tendance on the part of the students was necessary as a mat- 
ter of law; and laughing, jostling or winking at public wor- 
ship was a punishable offence. There were prohibitions 
against fighting cocks, playing cards, dice, and any unlawful 
game. With the Revolutionary war the Tory name “King’s 
College” disappeared, and the patriotic name “Columbia Col- 
lege” took its rise. The growth of the Institution was slow, 
and in 1857, when it moved into its second home, it had only 
13 instructors and 172 students. In 1878 it had 94 instructors 
and 1400 students. In 1888 it had 203 instructors and 1700 
students. In 1890, under the Presidency of Seth Low, it be- 
came a university, and in 1898 it had 339 instructors and 2600 
students. At present it has 455 instructors and 4709 students. 
Seth Low reorganized the institution and has brought it in 
matter of size beyond all its older rivals, viz, Harvard, Wil- 
lam and Mary, Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Washing- 
ton and Lee, excepting Harvard. It is connected with the 
Ipiscopal Church. 

The present 150th Anniversary is marked by the laying 
of the corner-stones of four more buildings, viz, the chapel, to 
cost a quarter of a million, the school of mines, to cost the 
same amount; and two dormitories each to cost $350,000. It 
is said that the new buildings will increase the wealth of the 
University to nearly $30,000,000. How small, in comparison, 
is the educational effort of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania | 
in spending $200,000 upon its buildings! Some keen ob- 
server has remarked: 


The more Columbia gets the more it wants. Little old Columbia Col- 
lege of a generation or two ago seemed pretty well able and content to get 
along with the endowment which it had; but when it joined the university 
movement and began to enlarge its borders and its work there was a dif- 
ferent story. Money came to it by millions, but still it needed and called 
for millions more. To-day it ranks, we believe, as the third richest ineti- 
tution in America, and yet scarcely any other is more earnest and urgent 
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in its calls for further gifts. Nor are those calls idle or unfounded. Co- 
lumbia needs more money. So does every university and college worthy of 
the name. The more it gets, the more it needs, for the reason that with 
every addition to its resources it increases its work and its liabilities to a 
still greater extent. That is the story. 

It is natural and inevitable that it should be so. The highest interests 
of the human mind and soul are not pecuniarily profitable in themselves. 
They cannot pay their own way. But they do pay the way of others, and 
thev are objectively profitable in the highest degree. Columbia University 
cannot pay its own way as a business enterprise; but the instruction it has 
given in all these years has added to the money making power of the com- 
munity to a simply incalculable degree. To say that because of Columbia 
and its influence the wealth of New York has been increased by uncounted 
mijlions would be safely within the truth. It is upon that ground, if no 
other, that this and every other worthy institution has an unanswerable 
claim, in justice and in equity, to the most generous material support of 
the public. 

With greater endowments, more complete and more 
magnificent equipments, there comes also naturally a great 
increase in the luxury of college life, and a disposition to the 
enjoyment of the period of youth, as a holiday, and a season 
of elegant leisure. It is said that the average student in Yale 
University spends a thousand dollars a year, while at Harvard 
the average expenses are considerably higher. One great 
argument for the value of church colleges is that such ex- 
travagances are neither fashionable nor possible. President 
Roosevelt, himself a graduate of Harvard University, does 
not propose to allow his son to remain there for the full four 
years. He believes that the student should be under pres- 
sure and should get his education in the shortest time possi- 
ble, that he should not dawdle along, spending time and 
money and dissipating when he ought be engaged in the seri- 
ous pursuits of life. He has given his son several years in a 
preparatory school at Groton, Connecticut, and has now put 
him under a private tutor for a year and will then expect him 
to take his degree at Harvard in three years. 

The recent expansion of Muhlenberg College into a first- 
class institution, up to the full limit of what should be ex- 
pected for young men who are to become the intellectual toil- 
ers and burden bearers of state and Church, is a matter for 
congratulation. Too long has the Lutheran Church delayed 
in the educational field. Now she has moved. Now the 
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loyalty of Lutherans to their own higher educational insti- 
tutions should be cultivated zealously and judiciously by 
those who hold in their hands the power of advice and di- 
rection. 

The inauguration of the new President and the increase 
of the Professors in the Faculty of this Institution at the end 
of the College year, together with the entrance of the students 
into the new buildings during the present Christmas vacation 
should mark a great epoch in the educational history of our 
Church. For upon this educational Institution both the 
Home and the Foreign Mission Work of the Council and the 
activity of both the Chicago and the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminaries has to a large degree depended. 

At St. Louis, this year, the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association which hoped to show an enrollment of 50,- 
ooo persons and which was one of the 250 Conventions, many 
of them scientific or educational, which met at the St. Louis 
Exposition, might be termed typical, in one sense, of American 
intermediate education. 

The school exhibit of the Missouri Synod received the 
Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition. This is very high 
praise indeed, and it is deserved. Lehre und Wehre says it 
is the best refutation of the assertion which Dr. Haas made in 
The Lutheran some years ago against congregational schools, 
that they are doomed to perish because they cannot accom- 
plish anything of such a thorough character as to be com- 
pared with the schools of the state. We do not recall any as- 
sertion of this kind by Dr. Haas, but we will here and now 
say that Missouri may win many a medal within the coming 
generation without disproving the statement that parochial 
schools of the regulation order are doomed to perish in this 
land. Let Missouri herself get one-half century older and 
then she will be in a better position to pass judgment on this 
point. We went through the Missouri Synod exhibit and 
State School exhibits at St. Louis with considerable care, and 
we know the strength and weakness of both. | 

The question has been vigorously disputed, in view of cer- 
tain attacks of Cardinal Gibbons upon the public school sys- 
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tem. of America, whether denominational and church parochial 
schools produce a better type of moral character than the pub- 
lic schools. This is one of the favorite assertions of the advo- 
cates of German (and English) parochial schools in the Luth- 
eran Church, and we are not sure but that it is true. How- 
ever, it will not do to take the matter for granted, or hastily 
to approve the cry that “the godless public schools are rush- 
ing America to ruin.” The parochial schools of this land, Lu- 
theran, and especially Roman, have their own tendencies and 
peculiarities toward moral weakness, which could be described 
if necessary, and which form an element in the sober considera- 
tion of educational problems. 

In view of the charges made by Cardinal Gibbons, nine- 
teen college presidents are said to testify almost unanimously 
that the moral character and conduct of public school boys is 
quite as high as that of boys from religious or other private 
schools. 

The President of Cornell University gives figures to show 
that the public school actually produces a larger percentage of 
church members than the private schools. He says that from 
a system of inquiry in use, he has learned that 65 per cent. of 
the young men coming to his university from the public schools 
declare themselves to be church members, while only 56 per 
cent. coming from private schools make such declaration. He 
continues : “The fact that practically two-thirds of our freshmen 
who come from the public schools are church members is a 
conclusive refutation of the allegation that the public schools 
are breeding an irreligious, immoral and anarchical class of citi- 
zens.” This same President of Cornell, in completing his 
statement, makes one of the most important remarks that we 
have ever yet seen emanating from the head of an American 
University. He says: “I do not believe the American people 
will ever consent to vote public moneys for denominational 
schools. But I see no reason why voluntary arrangements 
should not be made by the clergy of the respective localities 
for the systematic religious instruction of children in the public 
schools under such conditions of time and place as the school 
authorities might permit, the attendance of pupils at such in- 
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struction, of course, to be wholly optional.” This remark is 
important not because the method proposed cannot be im- 
proved on, but because a great secular educational authority 
here recognizes the need and the right of the Church to give 
systematic instruction to its own rising generation. 

Last year the Mosley educational commission visited 
America in the interests of English education, and the report, 
which is now out, makes some comparisons. It declares that 
in America “the teachers seem filled with enthusiasm and there 
is a thirst for knowledge shown by pupils which is largely lack- 
ing in England.” “The average American boy when he leaves 
school is better fitted for his vocation and struggle in life than 
the English boy.” The fact that struck the Commission in 
going through the public schools was the success attained in 
making the scholars self-reliant, in bringing out their indi- 
vidual qualities, and teaching them to reason. “In some re- 
spects this seems to be the most important factor in all Amer- 
ican education, and largely accounts for the success of the pu- 
pils in after life.’ Another striking fact was “the large pre- 
ponderance of women teachers in all branches of education 
throughout the country. Personally I should favor the em- 
ployment of female teachers for boys and girls up to the age 
of say, twelve years; for the reason (as it appears to me) the 
woman claims the sympathy of children in younger years and 
understands the working of their minds in a way and to an ex- 
tent that no man can. Beyond this point, however, I am in 
favor of turning the pupils over to a man; here, if I may say 
so, American education in my view requires some overhauling. 
Not only did I find comparatively few men engaged in teach- 
ing, but also few preparing to become teachers; and upon fur- 
ther investigation I discovered the reason to lie in the small- 
ness of the remuneration. This is a serious defect.” This is 
a corroboration of the principle for which our German Synods 
have, rightly, been standing in education. What the growing 
youths and maidens of church and state need, in this free land 
especially, in Sunday school, parochial and secular school, after 
they reach a certain age, is a@ schoolmaster. 
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HE Religious Educational Association has published 
that out of 946 superintendents of public schools in all 
parts of America 454 superintendents have reported 

that the Bible is read in all their schools, 295 superintendents 
have reported that the Bible is partly read in their schools, and 
only 197 superintendents have reported that it is not read at 
all in their schools. That is the Bible is read, at least in_part, 
in four-fifths of the schools. Another report shows that out 
of 808 cities, 651 use the Bible in public schools. In 157 cities 
there were no religious exercises, and in 77 cities they were 
forbidden. In 53 of these cities prayer was used. In only gg 
cities was it forbidden to explain the sections of the Bible that 
were read. 

The Missouri Church assumes that it is a breach of the 
Golden Rule to justify the taxing of Roman Catholics for pub- 
lic schools in which the Protestant’s Bible is read. One might 
as well say that it is a breach of the Golden Rule for the United 
States to tax those of its citizens who were opposed to the 
Spanish and Philippine war for the payment of the expenses 
incurred by this war. Or one might say that it is a breach 
of the Golden Rule for the state of Pennsylvania or New York 
to tax bachelors, who have no children, for school purposes at 
all. Or one might as well say that it is a breach of the Golden 
Rule to justify the taxation of property belonging to women, 
for municipal purposes, from a voice in which women are ex- 
cluded by their inability to cast a ballot. It is right and proper 
in all these instances for the minority to pay taxes to be used 
as the will of the majority may decide, provided that in none 
of these instances the minority itself be forced against its own 
conscience to make use of the improvements thus provided; 
and, if we were a Papist, or bachelor, or a woman, we should 
feel thankful to the state for the introduction of even a little 
Christian religion into the public schools, not because of its 
influence on the souls, but on the citizenship of the pupils. A 
Christian citizen, whether he be a Methodist, a Roman Cath- 
olic, or Congregationalist, is a better citizen and of more 
value to the state than an atheist. 

_ We are among those who believe that America is a Chris- 
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tian nation both by extraction and history, and also by ma- 
jority; and that if the President of this country affirms that 
things are done “In the year of our Lord” 1904, the teachers 
of our country may and should use the name of our Lord in 
their prayers, and that the church is giving away a most valu- 
able heritage by consenting to allow the state, “the vicar of 
God,” to be regarded under the rationalistic conception 
of “a neutral.” In our judgment, minorities must yield to the 
majority, and while special care should be taken to give fullest 
religious freedom to even the smallest minority, and to per- 
mit and encourage religious exercises of their own for mi- 
norities and to excuse them from the religious exercises of the 
majority, yet the fact that there is a known non-Christian mi- 
nority in the land should not oblige the Christian religion and 
Christian training to be excluded from the public schools. 


ECRET Associations in America, we regret to say, have 
had a flourishing year. The newer orders in particular 
have been spreading through the land. One of these 

orders, that of the Elks, is especially harmful to the Church, 
in its religious, social and moral point of view. Its funeral 
service is almost a travesty on a sound morality and religion, 
and its annual services of tribute to the dead, for which some 
ministers can always be found to deliver addresses, and which 
are generally held on some Sunday afternoon toward the end 
of the year, are notable for their open defiance of Christian 
teaching with respect to death and judgment. At one of the 
rhetorical addresses delivered in Philadelphia this year, the 
memorial speaker said, “Not with funeral balm and the minor 
form of grief, but with music and eulogy we mourn through 


resurrected radiance. Brotherly love should rule the world. 
Then there will be no more crime. We are progressing. The 


altruistic decree of ‘Live and let live’ has been changed to ‘live 
and help others to live.’”’ 

Another order of remarkable growth is the fraternal order 
of Eagles. It is said to have been formed in 1898 by five 
men in Seattle, Washington, and is stated to number 300,000 
men, and, if the recent rate of growth continues, will before 
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long reach a million. The five men who organized the order 
met in February, 1898, on Sunday. They were all connected 
with the management of variety theatres. They gathered on 
succeeding Sundays with headquarters in the theatre and ini- 
tiated new members. The order has swept through the West 
and then came into the East. 

The secret orders are not the allies, but the enemies of 
the Church. An article in the December Arena, just out, is 
written to disprove this statement. It takes exception to the 
recent stern attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward 
Free Masonry, and exhibits both of these ancient organiza- 
tions (it says, The Roman Catholic Church has a history of 
two thousand years, but Masonry antedates Catholicism “far 
beyond the apprehension of finite minds’’) as divine brothers 
who should walk hand in hand on the same pathway: 


“Brothers all are the members of the two organizations, one in the es- 
sentials of rectitude and righteous living, making towards the same humani- 
tarian and spiritual ultimate Therefore, as ‘Brother Soldiers’ let us salute. 
And as Knights and Companions of the true Cross, let them join in the bat- 
tle for Truth, Purity, ard for Peace, ready to fight, and if necessary to die 
for the Right.’’ 


We would be interested in seeing the Roman Church re- 
turn this brotherly salute! The Arena claims that there was 
a time when there was no prohibitive injunction in the Roman 
Church against Masonry, when the District of Columbia had 
for its first master a devout Roman Catholic, Captain Hoban, 
of Dublin, the architect of the nation’s capital and the White 
House. This writer claims that originally “America was fron- 
tiered and bulwarked with the spirit of Masonry. Out from 
its living hearts sprung those sentiments and principles of true 
liberty and impartial laws which led to the formulation of the 
Declaration of Independence.” He does not cite Thomas 
Jefferson as a member of the Masonic Order, but he mentions 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Paul Revere, and 
states definitely that ‘the generals who commanded the Revo- 
lutionary forces, together with four-fifths of those who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, were Masons.” He men- 
tions that very strange fact, viz., that Roman Catholics are 
permitted to join the Society of Elks, the Odd Fellows, the 
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Maccabees and others. We are curious to know whether the 
writer of this article is in good standing in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; also the reason why that Church admits an Elk and 
excludes a Mason; and whether the broad assertions made 
concerning the universality of Masonry in connection with the 
origin of our free institutions are correct. 

In Europe it is well known that the members of royalty 
are connected with the Masonic Craft. Edward the VII, the 
German Emperor and King Oscar of Sweden were all Masons. 
Frederic the Great of Germany with both of his successors 
were Masons. In France King Louis XVI and Louis XVIII, 
Charles X, King Louis Philippe and Napoleon III, were 
Masons. 

But the present reigning Monarchs have found it neces- 
sary to withdraw from lodges to which they belonged. The 
German Emperor and King Oscar have taken steps to sever 
their connection with the Craft. During the last vear of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, King Edward as Grand Master of the 
English Rite was obliged to denounce the French Masons be- 
cause they had instituted an Atheistic Masonic lodge in Eng- 
land. For the grand Orient of France in 1877 banished the 
Almighty from its lodges, and excluded from its ceremonies all 
reference to the grand architect of the universe. A few 
weeks after the accession of Edward the VII, among the ear- 
liest petitions received by him was one by a large number of 
Turkish Free Masons, calling on him to use his influence to 
secure the freedom of the ex-Sultan Murad who has been im- 
prisoned for the last quarter of a century at Constantinople by 
his younger brother, the present Sultan. This principle of 
brotherly help works against justice as often as for it. 


F the many sad things that occurred to shroud weeping 
hearts in sorrow, during the year 1904, we have space 
to mention but a few. New Year’s day itself openea 

with a dreadful disaster. Chicago was draped in mourning. 
Five hundred and eighty-two beings lost their lives in attend- 
ance at the Iroquois theatre. The attempt of the clergy to 
prove this a Providential punishment upon theatre goers was 
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not very successful under the sarcastic remarks of the secular 
press. The truth is that Providence was working then, as al- 
ways; but was working in mystery, as is God’s wont. ‘The 
Saviour’s Word concerning the tower of Siloam is the key to 
a proper interpretation. The fact that this disaster cannot be 
proven to be a direct punitive visitation of God, or that the 
medium of visitation was human negligence or crime, does 
not at all prove that theatre going is not wrong, nor that pun- 
ishment was not visited on some or all of those theatre goers. 
On the other hand, the fact that the people in the theatre were 
good, or respectable, and that many more wicked than those 
escaped this fate, does not prove that justice and punishment 
will not in due time be meted out to all. Finally, the fact that 
good people were taken away from life in a doubtful place, 
“while it bears its warning, cannot be used in a wholesale way 
by the Church of Christ to decide on the fate of these people. 

Early in February a mighty outburst of fire ate out the 
heart of Baltimore’s business district; the loss is said to have 
surpassed that of the great Chicago fire in 1871, and of the 
Boston fire in 1872. We believe that has run to almost two 
hundred millions of dollars. None of our churches were di- 
rectly affected by the conflagration. 

Few horrors have ever shocked the American world so 
thoroughly as that which was connected with the burning of 
the General Slocum, with over a thousand Lutherans on board, 
in the East River, New York, last June. It has been said that 
even Herod himself could not have devised a more awful fate 
for the hundreds of women and children that lost their lives 
on this steamer. Raising the question of Providence, our dear 
friend and co-worker, the Rev. Dr. G. C. F. Haas, who lost 
his own dear ones (including a little daughter, a special friend 
of the writer), and came near losing his life, the great bulk ot 
whose congregation was swept at one stroke into the other 
world, made a notably strong and effective reply to unbeliev- 
ers, and a very powerful contribution to apologetics, in the 
words that sprang, in the depths of his stricken soul, from the 
faith in which he has hitherto lived. He was indeed a hero. 

It was the greatest disaster that ever appalled the metrop- 
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olis. The President ordered a rigid investigation and ap- 
pointed a committee of five prominent persons including mem- 
‘bers of the army and navy and of the departments of corpor- 
ations and commerce and labor for this purpose. They found 
that out of a total list of 1358, 955 persons lost their lives, 
while 175 persons were injured. The Commission is very 
severe in placing the moral and legal responsibility on the 
owners of the vessel and the crew. 

In less than a month later the Danish steamer “Norge,” 
bound for New York, foundered off the coast of Scotland and 
the majority of the crew, 774 souls in all, perished. It is said 
that if the vessel would have been built within the last ten years 
and with the improved bulkheads she would probably have 
made a port. The vessel was afloat only twenty minutes after 
striking. The captain went down with his ship, but was sub- 
sequently rescued. | 


F we turn from disasters to deaths, the year has much to tell. 
Last July it was just one century since Alexander Ham- 
ilton fell before the pistol of Aaron Burr on the shores 

of the Hudson. The work of Hamilton for America, and his 
invaluable aid to Washington, have not been fully appreciated. 
He was not merely a good soldier and brilliant lawyer, and 
great financier, but he stood for that in statesmanship which 
has to-day rendered America a nation rather.than a congeries of 
quarreling commonwealths. ‘Talleyrand,a good judge of men 
pronounced Hamilton the greatest man of his epoch. Neither 
Hamilton nor Jefferson dreamed of a state dependent on uni- 
versal suffrage (something given to America by the democ- 
racy of Jackson). Nevertheless his ideas of nationality have 
been followed out by our American government. The begin- 
ning came with the annexation of Louisiana which transformed 
the country from a confederation into a national sovereignty. 
The long line of Chief Justice Marshall’s decisions was a vic- 
tory for the principles of Hamilton, and the Civil War con- 
firmed the work begun by him. Hamilton laid the foundations 
of our commercial and revenue systems, and, despite his sins, 
deserves to be held in great gratitude in this land. 
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The death of Isabella, the deposed queen of Spain, this 
year, takes us back to the history of the nineteenth century. 
Inheriting the proud crown of Leon and Castile, she became 
the centre of the stormiest scenes of modern Spain—the Carlist 
wars, the last effort to unite the French and Spanish crowns, 
the revolt of the Spanish people, and the establishment of a 
short-lived republic. Our readers may recall that the candi- 
dacy for her vacant throne was made the pretext for the war 
which turned France into a republic, and united Germany into 
an Empire. After her own exile she had the satisfaction of 
seeing her son and grandson ascend her throne. She was a 
wicked woman, with a kind heart and a generous nature. 

On the 12th of last August, the death of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the greatest of French advocates and prime minis- 
ters and the saviour of the Third Republic, took place. The 
real career of Waldeck-Rousseau began in June, 1899. And it 
was only three years in length. sut it was the longest on 
record in the history of the present Republic. In the six years 
preceding it there had been no less than nine ministers. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, when France was in great confusion because of 
infamous wrong, including a corrupt military caballe and the 
scheming of a fanatical clericalism, took the French portfolio, 
and reopened the Dreyfus case. He crushed the intrigues cf 
the army and the clergy so thoroughiy that little has been 
heard of them since. But he did more: He cured France of 
her capriciousness in administration and convinced her of the 
advantages of a stable cabinet. Waldeck-Rousseau was one of 
the most eloquent oratorical advocates in France, not fervid 
and flowery, of the style of Gambetta, but perfect in form, fault- 
less in logic, and often cold. At heart he was tender and 
gentle, like many public men, and his distant bearing was due 
to a secret timidity which surrounded him with reserve in 
public. 

On July 14th Paul Kruger, the former president of the 
South African republic, died in exile at Clarens on Lake Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. How quietly this sturdy old Dutch Presi- 
dent, seated at his front door in Pretoria, pipe in mouth, Bible 
on knee, an elephant gun in hand, has disappeared from the 
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page of history! He has missed a martyr’s fame and fate. 
That he transported the bulk of his fortune out of the country 
and left it in its dying position did not add to the respect of 
the world for him, nor did he enjoy the life of a deposed ruler. 
The absoluteness of his rule, which he believed was from God, 
and inspired of God in every detail, so that a word or blow 
against him was not only treason against the Transvaal, but 
blasphemy against the Anointed of the Lord, was a remark- 
able thing. In many respects he was like unto a patriarch 
of the old type, and in others he has been compared with the 
Judges of Israel who slew the tribes of Canaan that God’s peo- 
ple might enter in, and who ruled as with a rod of iron. 

On the day of his death A Last Appeal in behalf of the 
Boers was circulated through Germany, imploring the German 
people to aid the downtrodden nation in the establishment of 
parochial schools, for the Christian training of their orphaned 
youth. It appears that the English government does not pro- 
pose to allow the state schools to be used for this purpose by 
the Boers. The Church has consequently organized its own 
schools, over two hundred in the Transvaal alone. From 
60,000 to 80,000 marks will be needed to accomplish the pur- 
pose. The funeral expenses of Kruger will be borne by Eng- 
land, it is said. 

Sionism has lost its leader, Dr. Theodore Herzel, of Vi- 
enna. His death was an ovation to his ideas. In eastern Eu- 
rope he was regarded as a Messiah. But he died at the op- 
portune moment. His scheme, especially in view of the Sul- 
tan’s definite opposition to Herzel’s settlement of Palestine, was 
visionary. His plan of Uganda only served to conceal the 
failure of the original scheme. Nevertheless he has reached 
a high stage of historical significance by his influencing great 
heads of the earth, the emperor, the sultan, the pope. As one 
born to rule, though he was but a simple journalist, by his per- 
sonal appearing, his writings, his agitation, his colonial pro- 
jects, his Zion, he has awakened the national Jewish feeling in 
a manner that will long be felt. He has given the Jews a con- 
sciousness of national unity, and he has done for them ina less 
degree what Cavour did for the Italians, or Bismarck for Ger- 
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many. He is one of the spirits of the nineteenth century who 
wrought for national unification. 

Among other men of affairs who died during the year 
were Prince Herbert Bismarck of Germany, and ex-Governor 
Pattison of Pennsylvania; James T. Lewis, one of the war gov- 
ernors; and a former premier of New South Wales. 

Sir William Harcourt, who died in England early this 
Fall, was one of the historic figures of the British House of 
Parliament. He has been called “the last of the Whigs.” 
Though he played the part of a democrat, he was an aristocrat 
as far as family pride was concerned. But if he could not 
sympathize with the spirit of his grandfathers, he also despised 
the crew who entered the Parliament in search of titles or to 
get into society. It has now been nearly six years since he 
retired from the leadership of the Liberal party in England. 
His letter to Mr. John Morley, announcing his retirement, may 
still be remembered for its vigor. But he remained in the 
House of Commons as a great personal power. His scholar- 
ship, his legal learning, his nimbleness of wit, his editorial skill, 
his vigor of debate, made him an effective if not an oratorical 
speaker. He was a tower of strength in his party, one of its 
wisest and most authoritative counsellors. But, he had drop- 
ped out of the ranks as a political force. He was one of those 
men, sitting on the front bench in the House, who in difficul- 
ties, in excited debate, would rise and recur to the annals of the 
last half-century or bring forth some clearing principle from 
the mazes of international law. 

Early in October, the death of Senator Hoar took place. 
Entering Congress in 1869 he has served there continuously 
ever since. He always had to be reckoned with as a force in 
legislation and in public policy. He was fearless, intelligent, 
enthusiastic and had great confidence in the rectitude of his 
own opinions. He believed that his views represented the 
correct position of the American people. We cannot say that 
we always admired Senator Hoar. 

The second week in August, Senator George G. Vest, 
whose public activities have covered nearly half a century, 
dropped from the ranks. At thirty-three years he was sena- 
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tor in the Confederate Congress, and at seventy-three he had 
been in the United States Senate for twenty-four years con- 
tinuously. He was a trusted and influential, intellectual 
leader of the South. He had spoken for the South in 1860 in 
the Missouri Legislature, fought for the South, and had been 
elected to the Confederate Congress, but he accepted the con- 
stitutional results of the war, throwing himself particularly 
into the crusade against protection. He was a true Cobdenite, 
and an enthusiastic advocate of free silver coinage. 

On the 7th of last July, General Howard, of the Confed- 
erate Army, and a veteran of five wars was taken by death; 
and on the first week of August, the wife of General Nelson 
A. Miles was taken in the same way. On the second week in 
November Paul Cassagnac, the Bonapartist deputy and well- 
known journalist, died in Paris; and on the first week of Oc- 
tober F. A. Bartholdy, the French sculptor and designer of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, died in the same 
city. On the second week of July the Golden Rule Mayor of 
Toledo, Samuel M. Jones; and on the last week in July Rear 
Admiral Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Navigation; and James 
N. Galvin, the newspaper man who unearthed the St. Louis 
boodle scandals, died. 

Among inventors and men skilled in the technical arts, 
were Robert Schwarzenbach (died July 2d), head of the largest 
steel manufacturing business in the world; John N. Jones, 
who is said to have made in 1855 the first typewriting ma- 
chine in this country; Charles H. Mosley, in Brooklyn, the 
first dentist who used nitrous-oxide gas; in September, in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Haskins, the inventor of the multiple telephone 
switch board; and in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, Mr. Pollack, 
Ericsson’s chief assistant in the reconstruction of the Monitor ; 
in Brooklyn Henry Waterman, the inventor of the steel strap 
pulley block; in New York, G. W. Pach, the widely-known 
photographer, and General George Smithwick, for a long time 
Superintendent of the Harper’s Art Engraving department 
and recently of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. Cornelius 
Shields, who has figured very largely during the past year as 
the manager of the Lake Superior Corporation, a financial 
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concern that brought great losses to many of the smaller in- 
_vestors, died early this Fall. 

Among clergymen and lecturers we find the death of Dr. 
Leonard Moss, a prominent Baptist lecturer and editor, in the 
second week of July ; Colonel Copeland, a famous Lyceum lec- 
turer, in the third week of July. In the second week of Au- 
gust Prof. Frederic Ratzel, the eminent German geographer, 
died in Leipzig, and in the last week of August Prof. Charles 
W. Shields, of Princeton, died. Prof. Shields was a widely 
read and erudite philosopher, the author of “The Final Philoso- 
phy.” His work in these fields was always esteemed very 
highly by Dr. C. P. Krauth. The first week in October S. F. 
Upham died in New Jersey. In September Rev. Dr. G. C. 
Lorimer, pastor of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, and 
author of a number of volumes, died unexpectedly. During 
this Fall Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, died in his 86th year. 
He was a fluent speaker and possessed a facile pen. He passed 
herocially through the yellow fever epidemics in Mississippt, 
and was transferred to Cincinnati in 1881 to straighten out 
the unfortunate financial situation brought into this bishopric 
by Archbishop Purcell. 

Turning to men of art, we think first of all of the death 
of Bohemia’s great composer, Antoine Dvorak, by apoplexy, 
on the first of last May. Like most great composers, Dvorak 
was of humble origin, his father being a butcher and inn- 
keeper near Prague. At sixteen he was playing a violin in 
Prague at $8 a month. In 1883 the performance of his Stabat 
Mater in London attracted a great deal of attention and he 
was brought to New York in 1892. Dvorak is regarded as 
having done for Bohemian music what Liszt did for the Hun- 
garian, Chopin for the Polish, and Grieg for the Norwegian. 
He was spontaneous and inexhaustible as a melodist, as also 
was Schubert, his model. He was influenced by Brahms, 
Liszt and Wagner, but the beauty of his song is its fresh, un- 
expected, and inexhaustible orchestration. 

England has had two great painters die this year, Blake 
and Watts. Blake was an idealist to whom the body was the 
symbol of the soul. The image of fire was a constant haunting 
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presence to him, running lines of water, the gestures and atti- 
iude of the body or the trembling of lines, was an entrancement 
to his spirit. Watts was a painter who embodied moral and 
religious lessons in his work, and who had an extraordinary 
genius. All that he did had a certain relation to God. The 
first week in August Robert C. Minor, a landscape painter, 
died at Waterford. 

Among men of letters who died during the year was the 
voung man’s friend, Dr. Samuel Smiles, in London, April 
16th, at the age of 92. His book, “Seif-Help,” was commer- 
cially one of the most remarkable publishing successes of the 
Nineteenth Century and has been translated into a score oi 
languages. “Duty,” “Thrift,” and “Character” followed from 
the same pen. Mr. Smiles was the son of a Scotch country 
doctor, and his mother was a widow with eleven children to 
educate. He himself was a surgeon, an editor, a railroad 
clerk, and finally he gave himself to authorship. 

About four weeks later, the death of Henry M. Stanley, the 
African explorer, took place in London. Stanley made three 
great expeditions to Africa between 1870-1890, and lived to 
see his routes through the forest threaded by the telegraph and 
traversed by steamer and locomotive. It has been said that 
Stanley was not a conquest seeker like Cortez, Pizarro, Cabot 
and Columbus. Though he carried the Stars and Stripes 
through the heart of the dark continent, he never once planted 
it there. But he went armed, and not as a missionary like 
Livingstone. He opened the way for commercial development 
and for the partitioning of Africa. 

In September the wife of William Cullen Bryant died 
in Connecticut, and in November Mrs. Will Carlton, the wife 
of the poet. 

On November 29th W. M. Paxton, of Princeton, died in 
his 81st year, after a two weeks’ illness, caused by a paralytic 
stroke induced by overexcitement in attending the Yale- 
Princeton football game. 

The third week in December L. Clarke Davis, for many 
years editor of the Public Ledger, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease. He was the husband of Rebecca Harding Davis and 
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father of Richard Harding Davis, the novelist and war corre- 
spondent. He was a close friend of President Cleveland. As 
a youth he was brought up in a boarding school at Norris- 
town. He became the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer in 
1869, and nearly twenty years later under George W. Childs 
he became the editor of the Public Ledger, succeeding W. H. 
Keene. Davis was a writer of energy and experience, and had 
regard for “the broad round of human interests.” He nearly 
always stood on the right side morally, but the religion of the 
Public Ledger, especially in later years, was of a very humani- 
tarian character, and “broad” enough to include the Semites 
within its fold. 

On the 24th of last March Sir Edwin Arnold, the orienta! 
writer, author of The Light of Asia, and The Light of the 
World, died in London in his seventy-second year. Asa 
young’ man, Arnold was a Liberal, and was sent by his party 
to India as the Principal of Poona College. He here laid the 
foundation of his oriental studies, becoming a master of San- 
serit. He began to publish his writings as early as 1853. In 
1862, he brought out a history of the administration of India 
during one of its Governors. After his return to England he 
became the editor for the London Telegraph, and he said that 
the hardest work of his life was done on a daily newspaper, “I 
have written more than eight thousand editorials.” 

He was of a nervous temperament and a stout muscular 
physique, and always bright and entertaining. For many 
vears he wore a black silk skull cap well down over his fore- 
head. 

His Light of Asia was published in September, 1878, with 
little expectation of its making a stir. His Light of the World 
was published in 1890. He always expressed his love for 
Japan, and after that for the United States, and this may have 
caused him a loss of the Poet Laureateship. He was mar- 
ried three times, the last time in 1897 to a Japanese woman. 
In 1901 he was stricken with blindness and had troubles that 
brought gloom into his declining years. We cannot say that 
his influence, with the impetus that it gave to the study of com- 
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parative religion and the exaltation of what is good in Orien- 
talism, was wholesome. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, the great English critic, who died early 
in the year, broke away from the Evangelical religion of his 
family in early days, and joined the party of Clifford and Mill 
and Spencer. He is noted for his patient study of the Eigh- 
teenth Century Life. He was editor of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, and president of the British Ethical Society. 
It is said that ‘‘conduct meant, for him, three-fourths of life.” 
He composed an apology for agnosticism and was noted as a 
powerful periodical writer on its behalf. Death for him had 
no rays of hope. 

In the Lutheran Church the past year has been notable 
for the death of no less than three Presidents of the General 
Council, the Rev. Dr. J. A. Seiss, who died in Philadelphia 
on June 20th at the age of 81; the Rev. Dr. E. F. Mdldenke, 
who died in New York on June 25th at the age of 67; and the 
Rev. Dr. Carl Swensson, who died in California on the 16th 
of last February, in the prime of life, at the age of 46 years. 
To this list must be added the Rev. Frank Richards, D. D., 
former President of the District Synod of Ohio, whose son is 
a missionary to Porto Rico, and G. W. Frederick, former pub- 
lisher of The Lutheran and of much sound Lutheran literature 
that the English Church now possesses. All these men were 
prominent at the meetings of the General Council, and to them 
must be added the Rev. W. F. Ulery, a veteran in the service 
of the Pittsburg Synod, who died at Greensburg at the age of 
74 years, and the Rev. Prof. J. Steinhaeuser, D. D., who died at 
Allentown at the age of 54 years, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Anspach, 
who died at Williamsport at the age of 63 years, Rev. A. Det- 
zer, Sr., of the Missouri Synod, who died at Niles Center at 
the age of 86 years, the Rev. O. Leopold, at the age of 75 years, 
and the Rev. G. E. Youngdahl, at Colorado Springs, at the age 
of 42 vearts. 

Extended mention has already been made of the death 
of Dr. Seiss. Dr. Swensson, who was born in Sugar Grove, 
Pennsylvania, graduated in 1877 at Augustana, entered the 
Royal College in Upsala, and was ordained in 1879 in Chicago. 
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He took charge of the Bethany Church in Lindsborg, and in 
1881 founded Bethany College. In 1893 Upsala University 
conferred on him the degree of Ph. D., and in 1901 he was 
made a knight of the Royal Order of the North Star by the 
King of Sweden. He was the author of several books, and 
very active in social and political circles in Kansas. He was 
the leader of the distinctively American view in Swedish- 
American circles. 

Among the deaths of prominent business men during the 
vear was that of Mr. Oliver Williams, of Catasauqua, a former 
president of the National Iron Association, and a friend of the 
Presidents Lincoln and Arthur. He was a member of the Lu- 
theran Church, and a very ardent co-worker in the establish- 
ment of the new Lutheran. Members of the General Council 
will remember him as he arose at the meetings of that body 
to which he was a delegate for many years, and with short, 
sharp, nervous speeches made good natured hits at the clergy. 

On the 7th of December, Prof. Augustus L. Graebner, 
one of the most valuable members of the Missouri Synod, and 
a Professor in the Seminary at St. Louis, died at the age of 
only 55 years. Prof. Graebner was an overworked man, and 
though he went abroad in search of health, was too far gone 
in disease to be restored by his trip. He was born in Michi- 
gan in 1849, studied in the parochial schools in St. Louis, went 
to College at Ft. Wayne, and was a graduate of Concordia 
Seminary. One of the ablest men that that institution has 
produced, in 1887 he became Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. He was a fine writer with a trenchant and eloquent 
style, and a most devoted propagandist of Missourian princi- 
ples. He was the founder of its English Theological Quarterly, 
and an adaptor of its doctrines to the English situation. Prof. 
Graebner was by taste a historian, and would have left one or 
two imperishable historical works to the Lutheran Church, if 
his judgment had not been so thoroughly biased by a tendens 
in favor of Missouri. Indefatigable as an investigator, charming 
and spirited as a composer, the vice of his work was a use of 
all historical facts to support the theories of his Church. — Tle 
was not merely an advocate, stating the facts and construing 
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them in a certain direction; but he was a partisan in the most 
detrimental sense of the word. In this spirit he came east and 
made a splendid investigation of original documents, especially 
those in the archives at Gettysburg, and some connected with 
the history of the New York Ministerium. But when his 
“Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika” came out, 
one of the sprightliest and most vivacious works that has ever 
been written on American soil, well organized and abounding in 
a wealth of historical material, it was found alas! not to be re- 
lied on either for its facts or for its conclusions. What mag- 
nificent men, of sound and victorious faith, of keen and irre- 
sistible intellect, Missouri might produce, if they were not so 
trained as to regard fidelity to their organization and its past 
as of more importance than fidelity to actual historical truth. 


HI year 1904 has been fruitful in invention and mechani- 
cal progress, and we should like to speak of inventions, 
if there were space, especially of the new style of mo- 

tive power, which may work a revolution and economy in all 
use of machinery and kinds of locomotion, viz, the Turbine 
Engine; also of the proposed substitution of electricity for 
steam on the Lackawanna and the New York Central Rail- 
roads, of electrical progress during the year, of wireless teleg- 
raphy, of the use of concrete in structural work, and especially 
of the great curved concrete dam nearly 500 feet long, erected 
in Australia, of zronautic attempts and failure, of the mono- 
rail system, of transit by subways, and of new adaptations of 
the telephone. 

We should like to speak of the bearing of the discovery 
of radium, and the extensive investigations that have been con- 
ducted with it during the past year, of its successfiil] use in an 
instrument to measure electricity, of the researches of Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, who intimates that the ordinary chemical ele- 
vents may be the products of the breaking down of radio- 
active elements of high atomic weight; and of the possibili- 
ties of the transmutation of substance. 

We should also like to speak of the tendency to introduce 
an acceptance of evolution into the elementary schools, as in- 
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dicated for instance in the following extract of a London 
speaker: “I think,” he says, “the time has arrived when all 
educationalists should consider the desivability of teaching the 
principles of evolution. I believe that all the schools accept 
the evolution theory and that it would not be difficult to pre- 
sent the facts in such a way that children could understand 
them.’ We have spoken elsewhere of the effect of the intro- 
duction of critical and evolutionary principles into the schools 
of the land. 


ET us turn for a moment to archeology. Prof. Harnack 

has been appearing in America on return from the St. 

Louis Exposition and has lectured before Harvard Uni- 

versity, the Boston University, and the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. 

Friederich Delitzsch, the noted Babylonian scholar, who 
has just returned to Berlin from the field of his oriental inves- 
tigations, will visit this country in February and lecture in the 
leading American Universities. 

At Baalbek the German Orientalists have continued to 
excavate the ancient temples, and are also conducting work at 
Palmyra, in the Hauran, and at Gerash, and Aman. They 
have been working at Mesheytta, in old Moab, east of the 
Jordan. This remarkable ruin in the desert was presented out- 
right to the German Emperor by the Sultan. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Shumacher, the remarkable stone facade of the 
great enclosure of the Khan or palace has been taken down, 
boxed and sent to Berlin to form one of the adornments of the 
new Friederich Museum. 

The German Oriental Society, of which the Emperor is a 
member and to whose work he is one of the largest contribu- 
tors, in connection with the Palestina Verein, has been exca- 
vating on what is supposed to be the site of the ancient Me- 
giddo on the southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon and at 
the neighboring Leggun. 

The same Society has been continuing its work in Egypt 
and Babylonia. It has been engaged in a systematic excava- 
tion of the ruins of Babylon for the last five years, with minor 
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excavations at Borsippa, the sister city of Babylon, and in 
Fara, and Abuhatab, two ancient cities to the south of Baby- 
lon, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. Excavations have 
also been begun at the ancient Ashur, and the historical im- 
portance of this city has been found to be very great. A suc- 
cession of palaces has been discovered in Ashur. This city 
continued to be occupied as a resident city for the ancient kings 
into the Seventh Century B. C. 


HE practical effort and energies of the Church in Chris- 
tian countries show no signs of diminution. Dr. Car- 
roll has given us an estimate in figures of the adher- 

ents of various forms of belief in the United States, together 
with their increase in membership during the past year (that 
is 1903). He tells us that American Catholics number 9,891,- 
869 communicants ; increase during the last year 166,110; the 
Methodists 6,192,494, increase 112,946; the Baptists 4,725,775, 
increase 61,146: the Lutherans 1,715,910, increase 39,567; the 
Presbyterians 1,661,522, increase 26,506; the Episcopal 782,- 
543, increase 15,209; the Congregationalists 659,704, increase 
15,209; the Reformed 390,578, increase 5540. The Quakers 
lost 2069 members in the last five years, the Free Will Bap- 
tists lost 19, 655 in the last five years, the Salvation Army 
lost 15,000, and the Christian Scientists lost 10,000. The 
Mormons number 342,072 members, an increase of 1982 dur- 
ing the last five years. 

In commenting on Dr. Lenker’s statement that the Lu- 
theran Church in the worid numbers over six million more 
white members than all other members of the Protestant 
Churches taken together, Lehre und Wehre says: “Dr. Lenker, 
like many others in the General Synod and in the 
General Council, is suffering from the disease of distention. 
For instance, he counts among the Lutherans not only every- 
thing that has legs in Lutheran lands, but also the twenty mil- 
lion members of the Prussian Union. But this is un-Luth- 
eran, and is one proof out of many that the true Lutheran 
Church is much smaller than the number of those who claim 
the name. Lutherans must not desire to be considered im- 
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portant in the line of large figures but in the line of the great 
truths which she represents and which cause her to be the true 
visible Church even where she is a small and despised little 
flock.” We agree entirely with the wholesome portion of this 
declaration. Truth, that is, sound doctrine, is first and ‘fore- 
most: numbers are secondary. But our trouble with the state- 
ment is that it does not declare the whole truth. If Brother 
Lenker’s mind is suffering from the disease of external disten- 
tion, the Missourian mind is suffering from the disease of in- 
ternal distention: it believes, with reference to the Lutheran 
Church, that it is the whole thing. Qualitative exaggeration 
of one’s own importance, is not less unfortunate than quanti- 
tative exaggeration. Humility is a necessary quality even in 
the true flock. 

The Methodist Church at the meeting of its General Con- 
ference at Los Angeles opposed changing the position of the 
church on meting out solid discipline to those enjoying im- 
proper amusements. The vote on this question was 441 to 
188. The same church in Brooklyn early last spring almost 
unanimously acquitted Dr. Borden P. Bowne, one of Method- 
ism’s philosophical scholars and college men, of the charge of 
heresy. Dr. Bowne is professor of Philosophy in Boston Uni- 
versity, and is the author of works in Metaphysics, Psycho- 
logical Theory, the Philosophy of Theism, and the Princi* 
ples of Ethics. He approaches theology from a philosophical 
standpoint, and is attempting to give an adequate background 
in theology and philosophy to modern sociological and re- 
ligious problems. His recent thinking has been far from or- 
thodox, but so has that of many other Methodist leaders. 

Rev. Beeby, pastor of the Episcopal Church in Birming- 
ham, recently denied the Virgin birth of our Lord in the Hib- 
bert Journal. His bishop, Dr. Gore, requested his resigna- 
tion in consequence of his having taken this position, and 
Beeby handed it in. Canon Henson, of London, then came 
forward and accused bishop Gore of tyranny, declaring that 
“many of the clergy are not able to assent to all the statements 
in the Creeds of the Church, and if a man by accepting the 
Creeds as a whole declares himself heart and soul a Christian 
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that test ought to be sufficient.” The world over, the battle 
with rationalism within the church is raging. 

We should like to follow the work of Dr. Harper and his 
University, if there were space, and especially the discussion 
awakened by Dr. Harper when he stated that neither the Theo- 
logical Seminaries nor the churches can be relied on for the 
solution of religious problems. We content ourselves with 
quoting a single criticism: “If we are to learn from Germany 
how the university does this important work, we are inclined 
to think that the university raises more problems than it solves, 
that it chills rather than warms the religious life, and that its 
work is theoretical rather than practical.” 

It is the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity, and not 
external problems of church work, polity and worship that 
need the chief emphasis in the Christian pulpit. While the 
Church is adjusting its fringes, reason is chloroforming its 
vital organs. Professor Osler, the newly appointed Regius 
Professor at Oxford University, delivering the annual lecture 
on immortality at Harvard University, recently drew atten- 
tion to the growing indifference of educated people toward 
everything connected with the future life. Other writers, for 
instance, Dr. John Watson, of Liverpool, and Dr. George 
Gordon, of the old South Church, Boston, are emphasizing 
the same fact. People seem to be less solicitous about the 
future even at death than about the welfare of their kindred, 
their business and those whom they leave behind. So many 
doubt the future life, and have no strong confidence respecting 
it, that a paralysis has come over an intelligent and thinking 
people with regard to it. The typical American of culture, 
with his physician, attempts to hide the shadow of death from | 
those who are taken with mortal illness, and the faithful pas- 
tor, even in the dying hour, sometimes by order of the trained 
nurse, is excluded from the presence of his parishioner. The 
family, at the funeral, through the undertaker, provides the 
choir, selects the hymns, and intimates to the clergy that the 
deceased has been of exceedingly virtuous disposition, and 
mst, on the day of the funeral, be ranged with the saints in 
heaven.. The whole conception of grief is subjective, and often 
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divorced from God and the Church. One of the merits of the 
Roman Church (though the means, viz, the mass, is not com- 
mendable) is its insistence on an objective and churchly rela- 
tion of the soul to God in death. 

Our readers in the East probably do not realize the great 
gains that are being made by the Disciples of Christ as they 
are found throughout the middle West. No less than 16,500 
delegates are said to have met in St. Louis this Fall at the In- 
ternational Missionary Convention of this denomination. This 
church is less than a hundred years old, and has a membership 
of 1,200,000, and a net gain of 40,000 during the last year. 

The Fourth International World’s Sunday-School Con- 
egress was held during this present year in the city of 
Jerusalem. English and American delegates sailed thither 
on two German steamers. The session was held from the 16th 
to the 18th of April in a tent near the Damascus Gate, and 
was attended by from 1500 to 1800 people. Seventeen denom- 
inations were represented and at the close the Apostles Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer were used in common. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated in a common way, twenty or twenty- 
five ministers distributing the elements. Good Lutherans 
could not have joined in this communion. The reports show- 
ed that the bulk of the work represented was done in America 
and England. A committee was apointed for the establish- 
ment of Sunday-Schools in the Holy Land. Calcutta was re- 
varded as possibly the next place of meeting. 

The first International Congress of the Salvation Army 
took place in London last July, and not less than six thousand 
representatives, from all lands, were present. The Salvation 
Army is said to number more than a million. Among those 
present were Japanese, New Zealanders and persons from 
India. General Booth, who was present in person, was re- 
ceived by the king of England, who assured him that he re- 
earded the Salvation Army as an important element in the 
religio-ethical education of the people. The Army is dis- 
tributed throughout forty-nine lands, and devotes itself espe- 
cially to the recovery of drunkards and the fallen. Its methods 
often provoke irreverence even among the ignorant. An 
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Italian fruit vender, with a stand across the street from the 
writer's desk, when he hears the shouting and drumming of 
the approaching Salvation Army, frequently admonishes pass- 
ers by, in sarcasm, “Why don’t you go up to the corner and get 
your soul saved?” 

In Norway the battle between the old and the new has 
continued incessantly throughout the year. Prof. Jeager (Dr. 
Jur.) made an address before the Association of Norwegian 
students, taking as his theme “Orthodoxy the enemy of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Jeager is one of the most popular young professors. 
What made this address particularly significant was the fact 
that Jeager was formerly an outspoken adherent of the Danish 
Agnostic Dr. Brandes and here openly renounced Agnooueey 
and accepted Christianity. 

Jeager said, ‘There never has been a thoughtful materialist 
who has not been obliged to come to the stunning result, that 
all our life is without a meaning. But this view is the most 
absurd one possible. It is a foolish imagination to suppose 
that Agnosticism can ever become the religion of youth. Per- 
sonally I am of the opinion that those who are thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity possess a goodness of feel- 
ing and instinct, and a purity of morality, and a degree of cour- 
age and consolation in darker hours, as well as a joy in life and 
a fearlessness in death, that cannot be found elsewhere.” 

At the same time, Prof. Jeager.declaimed against Church 
dogmas, particularly against the orthodox doctrine of Hell (ut 
sine fine crucientur. Augustana XVII) and the doctrines of 
the absolute divinity of Christ, and the Trinity. He tried to 
_ preserve something more than mere manhood for Christ, as 
over against the rationalists. Christ to him is the ideal and 
therefore the divine Man. In his address Prof. Jeager showed 
strong traces of the influence of the Swedish thinker Victor 
Rydberg. 

His address had no sooner been made public than it was 
violently attacked, particularly his attitude toward the Luth- 
eran Confession. ‘The conflict has been made more intense 
by the issue of two writings on Old Testament criticism, the 
one by Faerden, on the Old Testament in the light of more re- 
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cent investigation, and the other by Prof. Michelet, on Old 
Sanctuaries ina New Light. Both works are popular presen- 
tations of Wellhausen. Faerden writes with thrilling convic- 
tion and in a glittering style. Faerden is one of the most 
highly respected clergy of Norway, and Michelet, who seeks 
to bring out the devotional power inherent in the new views, 
is the only Old Testament professor in the University. Bishop 
Heuch, whom we have already noticed at length in an article 
of this Review as the head of the Conservative tendency, died 
on the 3d of February in this last year. 


T was our intention to indicate the development of theo- 
logical literature, in its characteristic publications, during 
the year, but its discussion will have to be postponed, for 

the present at least, from lack of space. 


A S we take a parting glance, perhaps for the last time, at 
the events, issues, struggles, Providences, calamities, 
tendencies, developments and advances, and warnings 
of the year 1904, realizing that great men have fallen all along 
the line, and that our day and generation has already made a 
perceptible inroad on the reserves of opportunity accorded to 
the Twentieth Century, it behooves us to stand in our faith, 
earnest in spirit, lifting up the hands which hang down, and 
the feeble knees, and to run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, that the name of our Lord may be glorified in us, and 
we in Him, according to the grace of our God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


WAS THE CONFESSIONAL SOUNDNESS OF EARLY 
LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA, CLEAN 
GONE FOREVER? 


It has become the custom in certain circles to depict the 
Church planted by Muhlenberg in this western world as al- 
ready so degenerate after the third decade of the Nineteenth 


Century as to have lost all power of redemption from with- 
in; and to say that it was saved from going entirely to pieces 


only by the influence of the sounder and healthier Lutheran- 
ism that was planted in the heart of the great West in the 
fourth decade and which extended its benign saving influence 
eastward to the Atlantic. “The old Lutheran Church of | 
Muhlenberg,” centering about the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, or, more broadly still, in some statements, ‘““The whole 
Lutheran Church in America” was honeycombed with Ra: 
tionalism, was infected with Revivalism, was false to the con- 
fessional foundations, and had as its chief desire the object of 
accommodating itself to American sectarianism. 

There are facts in the situation which, on the surface, 
seem to give countenance to such an assertion, and to verify a 
historical judgment on this basis; and the statements of some 
of our own most careful historical writers can be construed to 
the furtherance of such an impression. 

The editor of this Review has more than once deemed it 
a most serious duty, in recent years, and especially since, with 
the growth of years, the historic spirit has seized upon the 
newer portions of our beloved Church in the West, to protest 
against the wholesale summing up of the history of the Luth- 
eran Church in this land, as far as the more historic portion 
of it is concerned, under such an aspect. His knowledge in 
detail of the sturdy, if humble, congregations, founded from 
the start upon “the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” and oi 
the struggles through which these loyal, if not educated old 
Lutherans passed, unscathed, in their terrible encounters with 
American Rationalism, Unionism, and Revivalism, imported 
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from Germany itself and from New England, has led him to 
feel most keenly the injustice that is being done by the com- 
plete and wholesale condemnation of the entire historic Luth- 
eran Church of the East, as unfaithful, unfruitful, and dead. 
The writer knows the dark side of this story only too 
well—how the Rationalism of the German dogmaticians ate 
its way into the libraries, the intellects, the procedures, the 
views, and the liturgies, yet will we not say, into the faith, of 
some pastors; how the proposed Prussian Union reacted here 
in distant America toward the obliteration of confessional 
distinctions, though the saving remnant was perhaps larger 
here than in Germany; how ignorance, poverty, penurious- 
ness, and very contracted views on the part of many 
of the most faithful, in selfishness, refused to open 
their heart to a sense of missionary responsibility and 
to the truly pitiful appeals for more faithfulness made 
by the blessed Wyneken; how a large part of the 
more anglicised element yielded to the whirlwind of 
intense revivalism that swept down so fiercely as to engulf 
even a portion of the Roman Catholic Church, but that also 
was met and resisted with sturdiness by many Lutheran con- 
gregations; how the lack of a single educational leader or in- 
stitution for a full century after Muhlenberg embarrassed the 
activities and pauperized the public doctrinal strength of the 
Church. Not all young men, like the sons of Muhlenberg, 
could be sent across the waters to Germany for their edu- 
cation, and, on the whole, it was a blessing that they were 
kept here: else the judgment of Rationalism wrongly pro- 
nounced upon the head of the old Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania might have been the right one. But the sons of the 
Church were sent helplessly to Presbyterian and other Amer- 
ican institutions ; and some of the brightest of them came. back 
into the bosom of the Synod largely reconstructed. Father 
Heyer, than whom there is no more keen, though there be 
many more philosophical, chroniclers, ascribes the worst of 
the proposed unionism between the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed, which was unthought of in Muhlenberg’s day, to the 
Prussian Union and to German rather than to native Amer- 
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ican sources. In his judgment, also, two men, the one who 
came from Princeton to lead the Church, Dr. S. S. Schmuck- 
er; and who became the founder of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
and the other, who spent two years, beginning with 1826, in 
Germany, there meeting all classes of men and preaching to 
immense crowds of people in the Churches, Dr. Benjamin 
Kurtz, and who without being under the control of any synod 
or board, with great business capacity conducted the Luth- 
eran Observer in its radical course, were in some large meas- 
ure responsible in nearly swinging the historic Lutheran 
Church off its base. 

Just when the reaction against the tides that were threat- 
ening the confessional life of the Church in the East reached 
their flood, and began to recede, it may be difficult to say; 
but the writer can state that in his own historic congregation 
the battle against unionism was raging in 1839, before Martin 
Stephan arrived in St. Louis, about the time Wyneken set his 
foot on American soil, and three years before he sent his ap- 
peal, “The need of the German Lutherans in North Amer- 
ica,’ to Germany; and came to a climax before young Wal- 
ther started The Lutheraner, or organized his work in the 
West. Within one-half block of where the writer is now sit- 
ting at the desk, in dictation of this editoria!, the doors of the 
old Church were locked on the “new measures” pastor by the 
sturdy confessional Lutherans, and successfully barricaded 
against his entrance. At last, on the 17th of February, 1844, 
an election was held to ascertain whether the said minister, 
“shall be the pastor of this congregation in the future or not,” 
and it was decided by a vote of 122 to 1 that he should not so 
remain. As for “rationalism,” the writer does not believe that 
any taint of it ever touched his people. 

All honor and credit are due to both the Iowa and the 
Missouri pioneers for the staunch Lutheranism which they 
have established in the heart of America, which has grown so 
marvelously, and which reacted so early in a favorable man- 
ner upon the Lutheran Church in the East; and. which con- 
tinues, barring certain very important exceptions in the case 
of Missouri, to be a wholesome influence throughout the land. 
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We glory in the history and the work of these men, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude what they have done for the land 
and for us; but it is a wrong for us, or for them, to attempt 
to date the effective beginning of sound Lutheranism in this 
land from the date of their arrival, or to so construe the 
course of history as though the roots of confessional sound- 
ness always existing in large parts of the Lutheran Church of 
the East, only sprouted forth again under the stimulus of the 
influence from the West. 

This is the assumption that has been made in recent years 
by more historians than one; and the writer in Der Alte Glaube, 
whose article we reproduce in this issue, should not be too 
severely blamed for his extreme generalizations. If, in a 
hurried way, he has run his eye superficially over certain Ger- 
man histories of our Lutheran Church in this land, the im- 
pression he would receive from their perusal would not be so 
very different from that which he has given us in a few bold 
and graphic penstrokes. 

Wynecken, with his first centre in Baltimore, and with 
his several contacts with the Pennsylvania Ministerium, of all 
deliberative bodies on earth perhaps the slowest to respond 
to any speaker who comes to it from without, and whose 
actions even now are difficult of interpretation, because the 
subterranean currents fail to rise to the surface, certainly be- 
lieved that Lutheranism in the East had lost its savour, and 
was neither willing nor able to take care of the new work in 
the West. He was partly right. It had not entirely lost its 
savour, but it had all that it could do to preserve itself. It 
was not in a position to salt the world. Lohe was certainly mis - 
taken, as the event has proved, in the judgment that the giv- 
ing up of the German language at that day in the East meant 
the entire loss of a pure Lutheran position, and the sinking of 
Lutheranism into morasses of Methodism. Neither then nor 
now can one connect sturdiness of confessional position or 
practice with any language.* On this point we have an im- 


*We are prepared to go into this point in detail, if neeessary. The 
usual contrast between confessional Germans, sound in faith, practice and 
worship, and loose unconfessional English Lutherans, is quite capable of 
being reversed. 
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portant witness. This eye witness lived as an interested ob- 
server through the period under consideration, and his testi- 
mony dates back as early as 1849. He is writing in that year 
with a survey of the decades, that were past, and with his eye 
on the years that were to come. He speaks like a prophet, 
and history has justified his prophecy. He is telling the men, 
whose judgment Lohe re-echoed, that the reason why they 
held their conclusion was because they were not Lutheran 
enough. It sounds strange to hear a Lutheran from the ra- 
tionalistic, unionistic, decaying East admonishing men who 
held the same judgment as Lohe to be more Lutheran in their 
faith. But it is a fact. The writer is Charles P. Krauth, and 
this is what he says: 

“Struggling against difficulties which would have crushed 
a church with less vitality, the Lutheran Communion in this 
country has always preserved some honorable feeling of her 
own dignity and proper value. The sait which has preserved 
her 1s Germanic. On these shores she has yet properly no his- 
tory ; when she looks toward the realm of her might and glory 
she must cast her eye over the Atlantic wave, and roll back 
her thoughts over the lapse of two centuries. She has been, 
and is vet, passing through a period of transition from one 
language and one national bond to another. The question of 
language has interest only so far as it concerns the question 
of Church life, and in its bearings on this should be watched 
with a tender and trembling interest. No doubt there were 
cases in which the opposition of the earlier Lutherans in this 
country to the introduction of the English language in our 
Church arose from narrow views and feelings simply as Ger- 
mans, but in yet more instances did it spring from fears, 
which our subsequent history has shown not to be wholly 
groundless, that Lutheranism itself—our life, our doctrines 
and our usages,—so dear to their hearts, might be endangered 
by the change. 

“Whatever, then, may be our sentiments as to the judg- 
ment they displayed, let us do honor at least to their motives. 
They saw that the language of our land contained no Luth- 
eran literature, no history just to the claims of our Church, 
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no spirit which, on the whole, could be said tully to meet the 
genius of our Church. They feared that, under these circum- 
stances, Lutheranism would melt away, or become the mere 
creature of the influences with which it was surrounded. They 
clung to their language, therefore, as a rampart which could 
shut out for a time the flood which was breaking upon them 
each day with increasing force. For what, then, do we blame 
them? Not for their intense love to the Church, or their ar- 
dent desire to preserve it in its purity, nor that sensitive ap- 
prehension which is always the offspring of affection; not, in 
a word, that they were Lutherans indeed. If we blame these 
venerable men at all, it is that they were not Lutheran enough; 
that is, that, with all their devotion to the Church, they had 
not that inspiring confidence which they should have had in 
the power of her principles to triumph eventually over every 
obstacle. Would that they could have realized what we be- 
lieve most firmly (though part of it yet lies in the future), that, 
after all the changes of national existence, and of language. 
all pressure from the churches and the people around us, our 
holy faith would come forth in all her purity and power, even- 
tually to perform, in the great drama in our western realm, a 
part as important as that which she bore in her original glory 
in the history of the world.’’* 

The soundness of this witness himself has been claimed 
as due to the work in the West. A number of our good 
friends have felt themselves under the necessity of showing 
historically how the first influences and impulses toward a 
confessional Lutheranism in the mind of Charles P. Krauth 
came. through the medium of the Lutheranism of the newer 
migration. This it is desired to establish with a view of prov- 
ing how unfit eastern Lutheranism was to recuperate itself, 
and how thoroughly it had gone into decay. And as such it is 
a vital point. The careful statement of Dr. A. Spaeth, and the 
testimony of Dr. Sigmund Fritschel himself, on this point, 
will surely not be disputed. It should settle the matter. 

To it may be added the testimony of Dr. B. M. Schmucker, 
who declares that as early as 1848 and 1849 Dr. Krauth was 


(*Ev. Rev. pp. 241, 242.) 
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nearly as familiar with the very phrases and statements of 
the Book of Concord as we have all known him to be in these 
later years. Dr. Schmucker’s testimony is found in his “Me- 
morial” (p. 9, ff.) and is reproduced in Dr. Spaeth’s biography 
of Krauth, p. 160. Dr Schmucker says: 

“An interesting question arises as to the time at which 
the change in Mr. Krauth’s theological views took place, and 
the influences by which it was caused. I cannot definitely an- 
swer that question. During his stay at Baltimore I had no 
other intercourse with him than during occasional meetings 
at Gettysburg. But in 1848 and in 1849 and the following 
years, when I was admitted to a very near intimacy, when one 
subject after another was by agreement studied by us both, 
when we compared views both personally and in regular cor- 
respondence, when the whole course and results of his studies 
were familiarly open to me, I may safely affirm that the change 
of view and conviction was substantially complete. Dr. Bit- 
tinger says that President Krauth declared his belief that a 
copy of.the ‘Loci of Chemnitz’ presented by him to his son, 
and carefully studied by him, was the starting point of inquiries 
and examinations which wrought the change. It may very 
well be, that that great masterpiece of Lutheran theology, with 
its array of scriptural evidence and its clear, cogent argument, 
had great power with so philosophical and logical a mind as 
that of Mr. Krauth. But wherever the start may have been 
made, at the time of which I speak, he had already made him- 
self familiar with much of patristic theology; he was engaged 
in following the course of thought in the Church through the 
ages; he was nearly as familiar then with the very phrases and 
statements of the Book of Concord as we have all known him 
to be in these later years; he was then following the doctrinal 
disputations of the Reformation, gathering in his library the 
special literature of its different periods, and subjecting the 
whole to a most thorough examination, and the result at each 
successive stage of the examination was to confirm and deepen 
the conviction that the whole truth of the authoritative Word 
was nowhere set forth with such clearness, purity, and fulness, 
as in the collected Confessions, of the Lutheran Church, and 
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that in all their doctrinal teachings they were in conformity 
with that Word.” 

‘It is argued, however, that the study of the old Lutheran 
theology was introduced into the Lutheran Church of the East 
by a copy of Schmid’s Dogmatik, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1843 and was brought to America by the young men 
whom Lohe had sent thither. Stress is laid on the fact that 
this book was brought to the East by Father Heyer who, in 
March, 1848, wrote: “Among other things five English pas- 
tors began to translate the Dogmatik of Schmid (I had brought 
it along). Dr. Morris has taken the matter in hand very ener- 
getically.” As a matter of fact, five years before this time, as 
early as June 12, 1843, Dr. Krauth had received the first vol- 
ume of Chemnitz’s Loci on Melanchthon’s Loci Communes. 
In 1844, he was already busy in defending the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper against Presbyterianism. And it was 
Charles Philip Krauth the father, not Charles Porterfield 
KKrauth, the son, who reviewed Schmid’s Dogmatik, the book 
brought by Heyer in 1848, in the EVANGELICAL REVIEW in 
1840. 

Let us look a little more closely at this EVANGELICAL RE- 
VIEW of 1849 and see whether we cannot discover at least some 
faint elements of sound Lutheran vitality in the Church of the 
Fast. 

It will be remembered that Sigmund Fritschel did not 
come to America until 1854. And Gottfried did not arrive 
until 1857. Bear in mind also that it is at this period of the 
arrival of the Fritschels that the article in DER ALTE GLAUBE 
represents that “The Lutheran Church in America at that time 
nad room for everything under its roof, only not for that which 
was Lutheran.” How wide such a statement is at variance 
with the facts must be evident to anyone who looks at this 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW, in 1849, when Gottfried Fritschel was 
only 13 years old, and Sigmund only 16; one year before Sig- 
mund began to study theology in the Mission School at Nur- 
emberg, under Bauer, where he came under the influence of 
Loehe, and five vears before either of them set their foot on 
American soil. This REVIEW was published at Gettysburg, yes 
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at Gettysburg, and bears on its title page the motto, “Es sei 
denn dass ich mit Zeugnissen der heiligen Schrift, oder mit 
offentlichen, klaren, und hellen Grtinden und Ursachen iiber- 
wunden und uberweiset werde, so kann und will ich nichts 
widerrufen.—Luther.” It declares, in its opening article by 
Reynolds, that it “is consecrated especially to the interests, te 
the history, to the theology, to the literature of the Lutheran 
Chureh.”’* Alluding to the weakest parts of Lutheranism in 
America, it declares that there has never been any serious at- 
tempt to set up any other doctrinal basis than the symbolical 
books.f Speaking very charitably of Lutheranism in Ger- 
many, it says:f “Although all orthodox Lutherans were 
most decidedly opposed to the United Church of Prussia, and 
although they constitued the great mass of the people who 
were to be affected by its operation, rather than have even the 
appearance of schism, most of them peacefully submitted to 
the one of the most high-handed outrages upon the rights of 
conscience and the freedom of worship ever witnessed, at least 
in so called Protestant countries——The movement now in 
progress throughout Germany for the re-establishment of the 
Lutheran Church, wherever it had been thus prostrated, is 
also a proof of the vitality of our faith and of the firm hold that 
it has taken upon the minds and consciences of its children. 
Similar to this has been the state of things in ths country.”§ Con- 
sider carefully the whole nature of this passage, and the doc- 
trinal position that must have been back of it, and recall the 
date at which it was written. 

This is the first article in that REVIEW of 1849. The sec- 
ond article, on The Lutheran Church in the United States, by 
B., recommends that theological students study Chemnitz, 
Hollaz, Calov and Gerhard, and declares that “to negdect the 
symbolical books in a Lutheran Theological School, is crimi- 
nal; to reject them, is to abandon the faith of our fathers, and 
the distinctive doctrines of the Church.” The eighth article 
is the extended and favorable review of the second edition of 


Schmid, already referred to,and paragraphs from Hollaz, Baier, 
Chemnitz and Quenstedt are quoted in full. The article in re- 


*P, 17. TP. 16. £P. 16: The italics are ours. 
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view of Schmid closes as follows: “Every position taken is 
amply sustained by his authorities, and clearly and forcibly set 
forth, and the Word of God is abundantly referred to in proof of 
what is alleged.” Here is some part of ‘The Lutheran Church 
in America” that is not merely studying, but prepared to as- 
sent to Schmid, in 1849. In October of the same year, 1849, 
there appears in this REvrew an article on “The Relation of 
our Confessionsvto the Reformation, and the Importance of 
their study,” on the basis of materials from the following works : 
The original Edition of the Symbolical Works, Dresden, 1580. 
Hase’s Latin edition, 1827. Walch’s Introduction to the Sym- 
bolical Books, 1732. Carpzov’s Isagoge into the Symbolical 
Books, 1675; Seckendorf’s Historia Lutheranismi, 1692, and 
other books. The study was by Charles P. Krauth, of Win- 
chester, Va. This article says: “It is indeed too much the 
fashion now to read about things, to the neglect of the great 
original sources themselves. . . And this principle it is easy tu 
apply as regards its bearings on those great masterly treatises 
which form our Symbolical books. They are parts of the 
Reformation itself; not merely witnesses in the loose sense in 
which histories are, but the actual results.”* ‘To see the force 
of every word, the power of every allusion, requires an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the era and the men” (p. 238). The 
child of our church will find occasion to exult not only in those 
brighter parts of our history and our doctrines, whose lustre 
fills every eye, but even in those particulars on which ignor- 
ance, envy, and jealousy have based their powerless attacks ;— 
will find, when he reaches a thorough understanding of them, 
new occasion to utter, with a heart swelling with honorable 
pride, “I, too, am a Lutheran.’ 

“We are aware of no particular in which advance demands, 
or is even compatible with a desertion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our fathers... . This much we can assert safely, that 
those who understand best the theology of the Reformation, 
have most confidence in it and the strongest affection for it; to 
them it seems still to stand in its original glory, firm as the 
eternal mountains.” ft | 


*P. 237. TP. 238. TP. 238. 
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“It is a cheap and popular way of getting rid of anything 
in the theology of the Reformation which is not palatable, by 
pretending that it is a remnant of popery, as Rationalists evade 
the force of Scripture declarations by saying they are accom- 
modations to Jewish prejudices.’* 

“But are those Confessions, after all, of any value to the 
American Lutheran preacher? it may be asked. We cannot 
conceal our sorrow, that that term, ‘American,’ should be made 
so emphatic, dear and hallowed as it is to our heart. Why 
should we break or weaken the golden chain which unites us 
to the high and holy associations of our history as a Church 
by thrusting into a false position a word which makes a na- 
tional appeal? Is there a conflict between the two, when car- 
ried to their very farthest limits? Must Lutheranism be shorn 
of its glory to adapt it to our times or our land? No! Our 
land is great, and wide, and glorious, and destined, we trust, 
under the sunlight of her free institutions, long to endure ; but our 
faith is wider, and greater, and is eternal. The world owes 
more to the Reformation than to America; America owes 
more to it than to herself. My country is my mother, but my 
church is her mother, the source, under God, of all that is great 
and good in her. Through her, Christianity, peace with God, 
redemption in Christ, immortality, have been given to me, and 
therefore I am first a Lutheran and then an American.” 

“Tf the question may be mooted; How far shall we adopt 
the principles of the Reformation, andiof our earlier Church: this 
admits of no discussion; whether we should make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with those principles ;—for the rejec- 
tion even of error, unless it result from an enlightened judg- 
ment, and a mature intelligent conviction, has no value what- 
ever—nay, is in itself a worse error than any which it can pos- 
sibly reject, for it rests itself on the foundation on which almost 
all moral falsehood has arisen. Let our ministry enter upon a 
profound study of the history and of the principles of our 
church, and if the result of a ripe judgment shall be any other 
than an increased devotion to the first, and an ardent embrac- 
ing of the second, we shall feel ourselves bound to re-examine 


YP. 289. 
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the grounds on which such an examination has led us to repose 
with the confidence of. a child on that maternal bosom where so 
many whose names are bright on earth and in Heaven, have 
rested their dying heads, and experienced that what she taught 
them was sufficient not only to overcome every trial of life, but 
every terror of the grave.’’* 

Notice here that in 1849, Charles P. Ikrauth declares him- 
self to have gone into such an examination of the confessional 
history and principles of the Lutheran Church as already then 
had led him “to repose with the confidence of a child on the ma- 
ternal bosom” of this Church, where so many have experience- 
ed that what she taught them was sufficient to overcome every 
trial of life and every terror of the grave.” And these principles 
of the Church, for him, are embodied in her Confessions: “To 
the Christian it [The Augsburg Confession] presents itself as 
the greatest work, regarded in historical relations, in which 
pure religion has been sustained by human hands. The Lu- 
theran, to whom an argument on its value to him must be pre- 
sented, is beyond the reach of argument. It is our shield and 
our sword, our ensign and our arming, the constitution of our 
state, the life of our body, the germ of our being. It is the 
bond of our union throughout the world, and by it, and with 
it, our church, as a distinct organization, must stand or fall. 
Her life began, indeed, before it, as the vital point of the em- 
bryo exists before the heart and brain are formed, but having 
once evoked the Confession into which her own life flowed— 
they live or perish together, as that embryo grows or dies, as 
the vital organs expand in life or shrink in death. 

“In the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church the first 
place, indeed, is justly held by those general Confessions in 
which the pure church has united in every age since their for- 
mation and in which, throughout the world, it now concurs. 
These are the Apostles’, the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan, and 
Athanasian creeds. She thus vindicates her true catholicity 
and antiquity, and declares that the name Lutheran does not 
define her essence, but simply refers to one grand fact in her 
history.” 


*P. 243. ft Pp. 248-244, 
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Has confessional testimony more sweeping and direct ever 
been spoken in any age or country than this which was printed 
and circulated in Pennsylvania in 1849, before the Fritschels 
arrived in “The Lutheran Church of America that at that time 
had room under its roof for everything, only not for that which 
was Lutheran.” 

Is it not strange that such a church in America should in 
1849 be receiving and reading Guericke and Rudelbach’s 
Zeitschrift fiir gesammte Lutherische Theologie u. Kirche, and 
that it should be able and willing to approve and recommend 
a man like Guericke. Yet on p. 313 of this EVANGELICAL 
ReEvteEw of 1840, the following acquaintance with Guericke’s 
attitude, and recommendation of it, is revealed: 


“We are glad to see by an announcement in the first number for the 
current year of the ‘Zeitschrift fur Lutherische Theologie wu. Kirche,’ that 
Dr. Guericke has in press the seventh edition of his admirable Church His- 
tory. As a manual for the student and a book of reference for the general 
reader we know of no work in any language, of either ancient or modern 
times, which can at all compare with this compend of Church-history. 
Although the style is none of the smoothest, and rather too involved for 
those not perfectly familiar with the German, it is so accurate and minute, 
so clear and condensed in its statemente of facts, and so decidedly orthodox 
and evangelical in its doctrinal standpoint, that it gives exactly what the 
student and general reader wants, in a book of the kind.”’ 


That Dr. Krauth was not merely “one swallow” in this 
Evangelical Review, “which does not make a summer,” 
and that the American rationalism and sectarianism was openly 
met, by others, on its pages, is seen at a. glance. _ Here, for 
instance, on pp. 328-348, is a long article on Meurer’s Life of 
Luther, in which Meurer is recommended as preferable to the 
more elegant D’Aubigné and in which the celebrated English 
author Hallam is scored severely as follows: 


“Had Luther had Gnostics to deal with, instead of Papists, he would 
probably have as vehemently contended against the pride and self-suffici- 
ency of reason, as he did against the ‘presumption of justification derived 
from works.’ And then Mr. Hallam might have had the satisfaction of 
maintaining. that he dealt in paradoxes and unlimited propositions to the 
disparagement of reason and knowledge, in order to exalt the exclusive im- 
portance of faith. Luther knew as well as Mr. Hallam, and doubtless much 
better, the significance and importance of good works in the christian pro- 
fession; he knew perfectly well, that all claims to religious faith, without 
holiness of character and righteousness of life, are utterly worthless; that 
by their faith believers become branches of the true vine, and that of -this 
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union good works are the necessary, unfailing, spontaneous fruit—the neces- 
sary manifestation of the soul’s new life. Can any one that knows aught 
of Luther’s own religious life—any one, in fact, but our sagacious critic, 
seriously doubt, that his understanding was perfectly right on this sub- 
ject?” 

Then listen to the editor Reynolds, as he carries Luth- 
eran principles into hymnology, and condemns both the ra- 
tionalistic and the emotional weaknesses of a non-Lutheran 
hymnology. It would be difficult for any one in the Lutheran 
Church in Germany or Sweden or America to-day to say more 
wisely or more soundly what this Lutheran in Pennsylvania 
said in 1849. Here is the satement: 


“Our limits permit us only to add our most cordial concurrence in the 
wish which the committee express before the passage that we have just 
quoted, viz: ‘that our church (in this country) may have but one German 
and one English hymn book.’ And we will venture to add our conviction, 
derived from no light examination of this subject, that in order to keep 
our church one, both in German and English, it is of no small importance 
that the hymn book as well as the liturgy should be essentially the same 
in both languages. Every one who has the interests of the church at heart, 
acknowledges how much the church has lost in Germany by the alteration 
of our church hymns, emasculating them of their distinctive doctrines for 
the sake of a factitious union, or still further, unhallowing them of all 
that is precious and glorious in christianity in favor of a self-complacent 
Rationalism that would know more than God himself. What a loss then 
must it be for our English church to be deprived of these hymns entirely. 
Nor do we think that any one who is familiar with the hymns of the two 
languages can believe that the hymns that now exist in the English lan- 
guage will ever be an adequate substitute for our German ones. The dif- 
ference between the two is radical, no less in doctrine and in spirit than in 
form and poetical character. Unless therefore we can infuse a new life and 
spirit into our English hymns, so as to assimilate them more to the genius 
of our church, it seems to us that the development of our church life must 
forever be greatly retarded, in this direction, at least, and perhaps in others 
still more important.” (P. 594.) 


As we expect at some other time and place to discuss more 
fully the soundness of the Germans in the Muinisterium of 
Pennsylvania at this date, we are confining ourselves here to 
what historians have been terming the totally degenerate Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of that time. 

We note but one more indication that under the roof of 
this Eastern Lutheran Church, there was no room for anything 
Lutheran. It is the following announcement of the appear- 
ance of Mueller’s edition of the Symbolical Books: 
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“Liesching, of Stuttgart, announces the completion of a new edition of 
the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church, under the following title: 
‘Die Symbolischen Bucher der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, deutsch 
und lateinish. Neue sorgfaltig durchgesehne Ausgabe, mit den sachsischen 
Visitations-Artikein, einem Verzeichniss abweichender Lesarten, histor- 
ischen Hinleitungen und ausfuhrlichen Registern. Besorgt von J. T. Muller, 
evangelisch-lutherischer Pfarrer in Immeldorf.’ From the sample of this 
work which we have before us, we should suppose it the finest edition of 
the Symbolical Books ever published. It is printed upon a super-royal oc- 
tavo page, in double columns, with the Latin and German text parallel to 
each other. The Editor assures us that the whole text has been most care- 
fully revised so as to give it correctly and as received by the church, whilst 
the more important variations are also given. The historical introductions 
to the whole work and to its several parts, appear to be very complete, and 
the extensive indexes must be very valuable. Although various editions of 
the Symbolical Books have been published within the last few years in 
Europe, and one (in German) in this country, some of them of great merit 
(the Latin edition of Hase, for instance, which has rapidly passed through 
several editions, and the German text of that enterprising and meritorious 
publisher, H. Ludwig, of N. York), there was still need of such a work 
as that before us. To those who would have an accurate knowledge of the 
originals of the various parts which compose the symbolical system of the 
Lutheran Church, both the Latin and the German text is indispensable, 
some having been first written in one language and some in the other. 
The Augsburg Confession, as is well known, was presented to the Diet of 
Augsburg in both languages, in writing, though the German only was read, 
and yet the Latin was the proper original. There can, in fact, be no bet- 
ter commentary and exposition of the text than its literal transfer from one 
language to the other, and to have both on the same page is obviously a 
great convenience. This did not escape that able critic and commentator 
Walch, and he accordingly, in 1750, published his excellent edition of the 
Symbolical Books in this form. This is, of course, long since out of print, 
yet we are not aware that anything similar has been published, until now, 
after the lapse of about a century, this work of Mr. Muller has made its 
appearance.’ Pp. 440-441. 

All this in one volume of a magazine published in the Eng- 
lish part of that “Lutheran Church in America” which “had 
no room under its roof for anything that was Lutheran.” All 
this before the Missouri Synod was out of infancy, before 
Grossmann arrived, and before the Fritschels were studying 
theology under the influence of Lohe. 

The Confessional soundness of early Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica, in the day of trial and sorrow, was not clean gone forever, 
but there were fountains breaking in the desert before the re- 
freshing rain clouds from the basin of the Mississippi floated 


eastward over the valleys of Kittatinny. 


a OF ahs 


THE WORK OF THE IOWA SYNOD. 


The Jubilee celebration of the Iowa Synod this year, with 
the historical retrospect that it involves, should be full of in- 
struction to our English Lutheran churches. Half a century 
ago, shortly after Father Heyer was unable tofind more than one 
or two or three congregations in each of the Western States, 
and he went to the banks of the Mississippi on his mission- 
ary tours, the lowa Synod was but a hand-full of seed cast into 
American soil from the earnest grasp of Loehe. To-day it has 
118 more pastors and 319 more congregations than the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. It maintains 430 parochial schools 
with 49 male teachers and nearly 11,000 pupils; 400 Sunday- 
Schools with over 21,000 pupils. 

In the midst of great difficulties, laboring among settlers 
who were by no means well-to-do, it has brought the sound, 
powerful Word of God and the Sacraments to great multitudes 
which could never have been cared for by Lutherans in any 
other way. The more one meditates on the growth of this 
mighty body, which, like that of the Norwegian Synod, or 
that of the Missouri Synod (now numbering nearly half a mil- 
lion members), or that of our own faithful Augustana Synod 
which has nearly a thousand congregations and about the same 
number of pastors as the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; be- 
holding how from the activities of a few devoted men the great 
fabric of the Lutheran Church has sprung up like magic, the 
more marvelous does this doing of the Lord become in our 
own eyes, and the more do we feel that He has not left His 
Word void in this land and age of materialism. 

It was in 1838 when Frederic Wyneken, the first herald 
of lowa Lutheranism arrived, his heart glowing for the sound 
Gospel, in Baltimore, from Bremen. His experiences as a 
missionary in this land, and his discovery that Lutheranism 
in the East could not possibly care for the multitudes of emi- 
grants that were beginning to press westward, caused him te 
send his eloquent appeal on “The Need of the German Luther- 
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ans in North America,” to Germany, in 1841. Thus the mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of Pastor Loehe in Neuendet- 
telsau. 

Loehe gathered large sums of money and men, educated 
the latter, and sent them to this Western shore. With tireless 
diligence he kept the interest of this mission work awake in 
many German circles. He placed his missionaries in import- 
ant points throughout the West. Although the Missourians 
were already on hand, up to 1847 they probably had done com- 
paratively little for the general work of gathering Lutherans 
together in this land, whereas Loehe had the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois completely under eye. 

On the 24th of August, 1854, four of the pastors which 
Loehe had sent over, viz., J. Deindoerier, who until this year 
was still the venerable President of the Iowa Synod, George 
Grossmann, M. Schueller and Sigmund Fritschel came together 
and organized the Synod of lowa. They had but two congre- 
‘gations, much of their preliminary missionary labors having 
fallen into other hands. They established a theological sem- 
inary, formally acknowledged the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church as decisive in all doctrinal questions, and Set 
up an Apostolic life in their congregations as the ideal to be 
aimed at, for this purpose exercising a Strict discipline. By 
the next year the number of congregations increased from 2 
to 5. By 1860 the number of pastors increased from 4 to 
35, and the congregations to 28. By 1871 the pastors in- 
creased to 72, and the congregations to 110. By 1882 the 
pastors increased to 170, and the congregations to 275. By 
1888 the pastors increased to 256, and the congregations to 
437. To-day, as we have seen, the Synod has 437 pastors, and 
868 congregations. 

At the first meeting of the General Council at Fort Wayne 
in 1867, three delegates from the Lowa Synod, viz., Rev. Gross- . 
mann and the two professors Fritschel participated in the or- 
ganization. At the second session a paper was presented from 
the Iowa Synod in which it desired the General Council to 
make a more clear declaration concerning the teaching of the 
Symbolical Books in condemnation of all church fellowship 
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with such as are not Lutheran; concerning the strict exercise 
of church discipline, especially upon those who are members 
of secret societies; and concerning the merely advisory power 
of Synods over congregations. The General Council adopted 
a report which was signed, among others, by A. Hoenecke, 
and S. Fritschel (A. Hoenecke subsequently voting against 
the adoption of the report), stating the fact that it was not pre- 
pared to endorse the declaration of the Synod of Iowa as a 
necessary deduction from the negative part of our Confes- 
sional Books, but that the matter should be referred to the dis- 
trict Synods, until all could come into unity in practical usage. 

At the meeting of the General Council in Pittsburg in 
1868 Prof. Fritschel and Rev. Deindoerfer were sent as dele- 
gates, and these brethren participated in the work of the Con- 
vention. but during the following meeting at Chicago, in 
1869, the Iowa Synod was present with simply the privilege of 
debate. This informal connection with the General Council 
was maintained for a number of vears, and the Iowa delegates 
participated freely in the work of the Council, but was finally 
dropped, until, a year ago, the Synod again sent a formal 
delegate to the General Council, and the Council, in response 
to an invitation from the lowa Synod, sent a delegate to the 
Jubilee meeting of the lowa brethren. 

This invitation issued by the venerable President Dein- 
doerfer declared that “the Iowa Synod avowedly stands in 
the unity of the faith with the General Council, and desires to 
confirm and promote this unity.” The General Council knows 
itself to be in the unity of the faith on the same Confessions 
with the Iowa Synod and rejoices in the great things that the 
Iowa Synod has been able to accomplish. Though, on com- 
mon ground, it is seeking no closer organic relation to this or 
any other sound Lutheran organization beyond that of placing 
the Lutheran Church in this land in a better position to combat 
the rationalism and sectarianism and false liberalism, which 
are round about us on every side and against which we believe 
the Lord has given us the opportunity to prevail. The battles 
of the Lutheran Church, English and German, for life or death, 
are still in the future. The one most important work of the 
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Church to-day is to preserve the faith to the coming genera- 
tions. To this end all that is sound and good in the faith and 
the experience of German and of English, and of Scandinavian, 
of the older and the younger migrations is valuable. 


CHANGER IN THE PUBLICATION OF THIS 
REVIEW. 


It may not be known to all our readers that last May the 
day, who has been identified with it almost from its inception, 
and to whose ability in financiering the success of The 
Lutheran Church Review in the interest of General Council prin- 
ciples, resolved that this periodical should hereafter be issued 
in connection with the General Council Publication House in 
Philadelphia, whose large facilities in the publishing line, and 
whose Official position in the Church, will bring to The Review 
a still wider circulation and greater resources than it has en- 
joyed in the past. Under the Presidency of Dr. W. Ashmead 
Schaeffer, and the vigorous superintendency of Mr. C. B. Opp, 
the Business Manager of the Publication House, who always 
stands for that which is the best in quality, and who believes in 
making the publications of the church the peer of any of those 
that are to be found in the realm of secular art, our readers 
may expect advancement and improvement in the future 
history of The Review. It was expected that the new plans 
might go into effect with the present issue, but many delays 
in other publication lines have rendered it advisable for the 
new management not to act too quickly, and therefore the 
Review for this year will be substantially the same as its pre- 
decessors. 

The Review has been fortunate from the start in being un- 
der the control of a sound, able, conservative, and indefatigable 
business management. In the person of the Rev. E. R. Cassa- 
day, who has been identified with it almost from its inception, 
and to whose ability in financiering the success of The 
Review within the last two decades has been due, our Church 
has had a servant whose worth cannot be overestimated. It 
may safely be assumed that without him and his careful and 
indefatigable business methods, the old Review would have 
perished on financial shoals long ago. And its business 
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credit, which is now rated very high, is due almost entirely to 
his efforts. His heart and soul have been in this work and he 
can contemplate with great satisfaction the results to which, 
through his efforts, it has attained. While we _ believe 
that much strength will come to the Review from its connec- 
tion with other large publication interests, and that, under the 
management of the General Council Publication Board, it wiil 
be able to accomplish more for its readers in the future than 
has been done during the past, we at the same time desire to 
voice the sentiment of appreciation and gratitude which should 
be felt by the Church toward the business manager who has 
unostentatiously, but faithfully and securely guided one of its 
rising publications to its present position of financial security ; 
as well as for fidelity, strength and support afforded it during 
all these years by the Alumni Society of the Seminary, and by 
its efficient committee of publication. 

For well nigh ten years, since the present editor was 
elected to his position, it has not, until now, been necessary to 
chronicle any change in the Review’s management. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Winckler’s Abraham and Joseph. 


Abraham als Babylonier, Joseph als Egypter. Der Weltgeschichtliche Hin- 
tergrund der biblischen Fatergeschichten auf Grund der Keilinschriften darges- 
tellt von Hugo Winckler. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1903. 38 S. 70 pfg. 


Winckler here, in his accustomed fashion, goes to the extreme 
of saying that it is the purpose of the Old Testament to represent 
Abraham as a Babylonian by nationality and Joseph and Moses as 
Egyptians, just as the modern Jew may be a German, Englishman 
or an American. Winckler forgets that belonging to a nation in an- 
cient days included also the acceptance of its worship, and neither 
Abraham, Joseph nor Moses accepted the faith of the nations with 
which they are supposed to be identified. According to Winckler 
Abraham journeyed from Ur to Haran that he might continue the 
worship of the moon in opposition to the new worship of Marduk 
which Hammurabi had introduced into Babylon. This, however, is 
a Wincklerism, and does not agree with the inscriptions, much less 
with the Old Testament. 


Lehmann’s Babylonia. 


Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetzt. Ein Wort der Ablenkung und 
Aufklarung zum Babel-Bibel-Streit von C. F. Lehmann, a. o. Professor der alten 
Geschichte an der Universitat Berlin. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1903. 88S. 1,20M. 


Lehmann devotes himself to an exposition of those sides of 
Babylonian culture which have fallen into the background through 
the Babel-Bible controversy. We see here what wonderful achieve- 
ments the Babylonians had gained in mathematics, and astronomy, 
and what marvelous productions their weavers, their stone-cutters 
and their potters had produced. Their units of measure, both meas- 
ures of length and also cubic measures, were reduced to a single ele- 
ment, the double yard, which, according to Lehmann, was of the 
length of a pendulum beating seconds—a measure thought by manv 
moderns to be superior to that of the modern metric system. 

Lehmann attempts to restore the credibility of Herodotus, where 
that historian describes the topography of Babylon. Herodotus, our 
readers will remember, gives us a picture of the immense walls that 
surrounded the city; but Koldewey, followed by Delitzsch, have de- 
nied that such walls ever existed, because no trace of them can be 
found. Lehmann says that while they certainly were not standing 
at the time of Xerxes (the time when Herodotus lived), Herodotus 
may have found earlier sources such as Hekatois of Meletus, who 
described them as they really existed. 

Lehmann combats the position of Delitzsch with regard to the 
kingdom of the Canaanites, the worship of Jahwe, and the mono- 
theism of the dynasty of Hammurabi. 
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Babylonian Business Documents. 
By Pror. WM. J. HINKE. 


Business Documents of Murashi Sons of Nippur, dated in the reign of 
Darius II (424-40 B. C.), by Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Semitic Philology and Archzology in the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. 
Cuneiform Texts, edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Volume X. ‘“ Eckley Brinton Coxe 
Junior Fund.” Philadelphia: Published by the Department of Archeology of 
‘the University of Pennsylvania, 1904. pp. XIX+87,+pl. 76+ 18. 

In this volume Dr. Clay has continued the publication of contract 
tablets, belonging to the Persian period, which were found by the ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur. 

During the course of the third campaign, in May, 1893, a room 
was discovered by Director Haynes in the central part of the North- 
western ridge, containing seven hundred and thirty documents, which 
upon. examination turned out to be the remains of the archives of 
the Murashti Sons, a business firm which flourished in Nippur during 
the latter part of the fifth century before Christ. 

These tablets give us an interesting insight into the commercial 
conditions and business relations as they existed in Nippur during 
the reign of the Persian Kings, Artaxerxes I, (464-424 B. C.) and 
Darius II (424-405 B. C.). They are of interest not only to the 
student of Babylonian civilization, but also to the student of the Old 
Testament, because they reveal the conditions under which the Jews 
lived in the Babylonian exile. Not only do we find a large number 
of Jews engaged in business transactions with the Murashti Sons, 
but we also learn that the river Chebar, at which Ezekiel and his 
companions were settled (Chap. 1: 3), passed through or near the 
city of Nippur. The first part of these tablets being 120 in number 
was published in 1898, in volume IX of the series. In the present 
volume 132 more tablets are added. 

The volume opens with an editorial preface by Prof. Hilprecht, 
in which he discusses a number of questions connected with the in- 
terpretation of some of the Proper Names which are found on the 
tablets. 

Then following the preface and introduction written by Dr. Clay. 
The latter contains a most valuable discussion of the seals and 
Aramaic endorsements. With regard to the seals of the documents 
Dr. Clay shows that they were made before the names of the wit- 
nesses were affixed by the scribe, because in the several instances the 
signatures are written around the seal; and secondly that the thumb- 
marks, which are substitutes for the seals, were always made by the 
debtor or the person on whom the obligation rested. 

Besides the seals there are found a large number of tablets, 35 
in all, bearing Aramaic endorsements which were apparently made 
by the keeper of the archives for ready reference. 

From a careful examination of the endorsements Dr. Clay has 
been enabled to give a number of new and interesting details con- 
cerning them. All these endorsements were made before the clay 
was dried. Some of them were written with a black fluid, others 
were incised with the stylus. The names mentioned in the endorse- 
ments are either those of both contracting parties or if only one 
name is mentioned it is that of the debtor or obligor. Several of 
the: dockets threw light on the pronunciation of the names of gods 
hitherto undetermined. The most. interesting is that of a god, whose 
name is written ideographically NJN.IR. It was lone’ known that 
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this was not the Semitic pronunciation of the name; hence other 
pronunciations were proposed as Adar and Ninrag. From the evi- 
dence collected by Dr. Clay it now appears that none of these read- 
ings are correct. He shows that to the name N/N.JB corresponds 
an Aramaic form pronounced perhaps Anusht or something similar, 
the vocativation being as yet uncertain. 

After treating of the seals and Aramaic dockets Dr. Clay takes 
up some paleographical peculiarities of the text published in the 
volume. He succeeds in determining the pronunciation of several 
ideograms unknown or misunderstood thus far, and also points out 
the interesting facts that the scribes differentiated the word ilu or E/ 
found in foreign or west Semitic names from the word ilu “god” in 
their own language, by the addition of the plural ending to the 
former. 

The next chapter of the introduction takes up the consideration 
of the proper names. This is an especially difficult subject, as many 
of the names are written ideographically. Hence we are left to de- 
termine the proper pronunciation either from isolated phonetic 
spellings or must deduce them from the general laws underlying 
Semitic name formations. In this section Dr. Clay has been especi- 
ally successful. Owing to his large collection of proper names and 
his long continued study of the subject he has been enabled to eli- 
minate a number of faulty forms as B2-tashme-rihtu which ought to 
be Bel-ana-matishu, also the reading Hu-epesh-ilu now definitely 
supercedes the reading formerly proposed HLu-epeshan and Kina-aplit 
becomes Kina. 

Dr. Clay also sheds considerable light on the hypocoristical names 
of which many were thus far obscure in their formation. Moreover 
his recognition of the element Ja-a-ma (or Java) being the Baby- 
lonian form of the Hebrew Juhu, the suffixed divine name found so 
frequently in Hebrew Proper Names, deserves special mention. 

The introduction closes with the transliteration. and translation 
of thirteen tablets, which give an indication of the wide range of 
different cases which appear in the documents. 

In the second tablet which is translated occurs an obscure term, 
which may perhaps be explained by an expression found in the Old 
Testament. The house is given in rent from the month of Shebat unto 
the going out of the king. This phrase corresponds exactly to that 
found in Chron. 20: 1. “‘And it came to pass at the time of the re- 
turn of the year, at the time when kings go out (to battle).” The 
time designated in the tablet may therefore be some military ex- 
pedition. 

In the third tablet translated in the introduction (No. 131 of the 
text) occurs the term gidatu, which also finds its explanation through 
the Old Testament. 

The introduction is followed by a concordance of all the Proper 
Names occurring in the tablets. In this section the progress made in 
the study of Proper names is very evident, for Dr. Clay is able to 
furnish better readings in not less than twenty cases. 

Among the female names we find one written Pu-ru-ush-sha-a-tu, 
who, as has since been pointed out by Meissner in the “Orientalische 
Literatur-Zeitung” of October, 1904, is none else than the queen 
Parysatis, the mother of King Artaxerxes and Cyrus the younger, 
made famous by Xenophon’s Anabasis. To the Concordance is an- 
pended a list of Aramaic letters as found on the tablets, in all thei- 
various forms, which will be found very helpful. The table of con- 
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tents, which describes very carefully each tablet, its size and con- 
dition, precedes the main part of the book of the lithographed sec- 
tion. To the texts of the tablets is prefixed a list of all the cunei- 
form signs, occurring in the documents, their phonetic as well as 
ideographic values. It is a very valuable addition to the books, and 
will make the study of the closely written texts much easier. The 
few ideographic values which have accidentally been omitted can 
easily be supplied by the careful reader. Thus to No. 46 ought to be 
added enzu, “goat” to 179 under SH.GIG.BA-‘kipatw’ to 207 eshu, to 
179 Babilu. The pronunciation of US.SA.DU. under No. 76 is still 
unknown, it is certainly not emedu as proposed by Oppert. No. 108 
amelu PA ought to be read aklu the scribe, see Delitzsch, Dictionary, 
p. 5ca. 

The names of cereals, grouped by Dr. Clay in the sign list under 
Nos. 179 also await further elucidation. One of the cereals, however, 
written phonetically duh-nu (See Vol. [X. 14: 1, 15: 1, 30: 14, etc.) 
is no doubt the Hebrew dochan, ‘“‘millet,’” as was recognized by Dr. 
Clay. 

The texts themselves, of which there are 132, numbers on 72 
plates are copied in a most excellent manner. As a copyist of Baby- 
lonian texts Dr. Clay easily surpasses all others. The technical ac- 
curacy down to the smallest detail is remarkable and worthy of the 
highest praise. 

The volume closes with seventeen plates of photographic repro- 
ductions and a list of corrections and additions to Volume IX-X. The 
half-tones show the character of the tablets, especially the Aramaic 
dockets and the various seals. And finally there are some repro- 
ductions of Babylonian wine jars, water wheels and water buffaloes, 
mentioned so frequently in the tablets. 

The book as a whole is a most excellent production of American 
scholarship. It takes high rank as a scientific contribution to Baby- 
lonian studies. It certainly is to be hoped that Dr. Clay may be en- 
abled to continue for many years to come the publication of the in- 
teresting tablets found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a work which he has so well begun and for which he is so 
eminently qualified. 


Giesebrecht’s History of the Israclitish Religion. 


Gresebrecht, F.: Die Grundsiige der [sraelitischen Religiousgeschichte. (Leip- 
zig u. Berlin Teubner. Pages, 132; price, 1.25 mark.) Translated from der 
Berweis des Glaubens for “‘ The Lutheran Church Review” by Philipp Kirchner. 


The author goes over the principal epochs of the general history 
of Israel, fixing his attention upon the development of the religious 
ideas and of the religious life and practices. His literary and re- 
ligious-historical point of view is without reserve that of the Well- 
hausen school; his presentation of the matter shows accurate knowl- 
edge of the extensive material as much as religious fervor of con- 
ception. Notwithstanding the great emphasis laid upon the theory 
of evolution, although it is not carried through in a manner alto- 
gether unobjectionable to my judgment, the transcendental back- 
ground of this history is frankly conceded: “Moses made in his 
Jahve-belief a real inner experience of the true God’ (p. 63). The 
explanation which traces this experience back to the “originality of 
religious’ genius’”’ is expressly rejected; comp. also the statements 
concerning the evidence of God which the prophets had. (p. 77) Who- 
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ever would like to inform himself about the manner in which the re- 
ligion of Israel is conceived by a criticism religiously earnest but fet- 
tered by the scheme of evolution, will hardly find a more suitable 
means than this cleverly written booklet.—But whoever does pro- 
ceed from different literary-historical presuppositions and considers 
the evolution theory as applicable only with the greatest reserve in 
this field—as is the case with me—he will quite frequently find oc- 
casion for contradiction. Out of the many instances which I noted 
I quote a few. How do we know that Samuel was a priest? (p. 2-56) 
Not because he offered sacrifice. His father is called in 1 Sam. 1, i, 
an efrati, and only 1 Chron. 6, makes him a descendant of Kahath. 
The assertion (p. 29) “that an intimate, immediate relation between 
God and man” was to be denied for the earliest times of Israel as 
well as for the Gentiles, would likewise for the times of the prophets 
which are not without their analogies among the Gentiles lead to 
conclusions, which the author himself would be unwilling to draw. 
It does not agree with the facts, neither that the worship had refer- 
ence to the arch of covenant itself, nor that Jeremiah failed to see 
anything sacred in the arch (p. 33). To quote the apostle Paul as a 
defender of nature-worship rests on misinterpretation of Rom. 1, 20. 
That the casuistic form of the laws in the Book of the Covenant is 
an evidence of their ‘‘past-Mosaic origin’? ougnt no longer be as- 
serted, since we have discovered the law of Hammurabi and are 
enabled to determine the influence which the Babylonian Law ex- 
erted upon the civilization of Canaan. To derive from the history 
of 2 Sam. 21 the idea of a morally incalculable God is not justifiable. 
(p. 61.) Neither Nathan nor Elisha were enthusiasts to such a de- 
gree as to extinguish their consciousness, with the watch-word: man 
is nothing, God is all within me. (p. 76.) That the Creator-God of 
the Jahwist was but an immovable and ineffective figure-head, (p. 78) 
that the corner stone in Jer. 28 was to be referred to Jahwe himself, 
(p. 86) that the conception of man as we find it in Genes. 1, and in 
the entire Chochina-literature is possible only after Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (p. 123)—AIl these are assertions, which stand closely re- 
lated to religious-historical presuppositions of a rather doubtful na- 
ture. The two hardly reconcileable stateménts that (in the more 
remote time) “‘the individual on the average did not possess an as- 
surance of divine grace,” (p. 60) and that “‘the exile had extinguished 
the former simple trust in Jahwe’s grace,” (p. 124) seem to me both 
unreliable, no less the further statement, that the characteristic dis- 
tinction of Christianity from the religion of the O. T. is to be found 
in its idea of the filial relation of men to God, in its extension of God’s 
love to all mankind and in its completely severing the intercourse 
with God from all sensual and material mediatorship. (p. 129.) This 
reminds one rather of the modern description of the essence of Chris- 
tianity than of the New Testament. But here seems to be the most 
which separates us from our highly esteemed colleague and which 
will continue to separate us notwithstanding our hearty recognition 
of his merits in furthering the investigation of Old Testament mat- 
ters. 
Loisy’s Gospel and Church. 


Alfred Loisy: Evangelium and Kirche. (Authorized translation by John 
Griire-Becker, Munich, 1904, Kirchheim) 189 pages, price 4 marks. Translated 
from der Berweis des Glaubens for ‘“‘ The Lutheran Church Review,” by Philipp 
Kirchner, 


This work of Abbe Loisy is an ingenious attempt to refute Har- 
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nack’s ‘‘Wesen des Christentums” with the very weapons of modern 
science, historical criticism and of that kind of philosophy of his- 
tory, that delights in the theory of evolution. This attempt, how- 
ever, brought to its author unpleasant reward; the churcn-authori- 
ties found many of his statements rather daring and forced this un- 
called for defender of catholicism to recant. He starts from the 
thought, that the essence of Christianity is not to be found in an ele- 
ment especially sympathetic to the modern man, (in the confidence in 
God as the heavenly Father) but in the fullness of God’s revelation 
as it appears to us in the entire life-work of Christ together with its 
continuous effects even until now. God is given us in Christ. Christ 
in the Church and her tradition, through which the seed of the gospel 
has grown into a tree.—The gospels are not mere historical docu- 
ments, but testimonies of faith which endeavor to prove from the 
standpoint of original Christianity, that Christ is the Messiah; they 
are younger than Christianity itself and have suffered from the in- 
fluences of exaggerating legends and anti-Semitic polemics; even 
such weighty passages as Math. xi, 27, xx, 28 are critically assailable; 
only this much may be clearly derived from them, that the Messianic 
idea has always been fundamental for the conception of Christianity. 
Jesus spoke of the kingdom of heaven not as of a new religious prin- 
ciple, but as of the closely impending, altogether realistic fulfilment 
of the prophetic promises of God’s dominion, which is prepared 
through penitence and forgiveness of sin ana which, as a matter of 
eschatological hope, stands indifferent toward all temporal relations 
such as the state, science, art, etc.—Jesus is called the Son of God 
not in the psychological sense aS one whose inner life is especially 
near to God, but as the Messiah, as the God-sent master of the com- 
ing kingdom; through death and resurrection he entered, according 
to the conception of the first Christians, into the full possession of 
this dignity and is now reigning among them as the living one.—In- 
stead of the Kingdom there came as its forerunner the Church, which 
was from its beginning a well organized institution without which 
the gospel could not exist, which possessed, however, the faculty of 
free adaption to its various surroundings and requirements. While 
the Greek Church since Constantine was meddling with politics, the 
Roman Church quite early fell heir to the apostolate and became the 
centre of missionary activity; she learned to rule the nations, which 
without her aid would have never overcome their heathen idolatry; 
her deep insight into that which at given times became necessary 
made her the educator of Christianity. At her head stands the Pope, 
not aS a sovereign, but aS a servant and spiritual leader of the 
Church; his temporary political power may cease without danger to 
the Church, but it would be folly to return from the present developed 
status to the primitive conditions; the grown man can not be put 
into the cradle again.—The dogma of the Church arose from the need 
of Christians with an hellenic culture, to interpret the realities of 
their religious life and to give them a form that would express their 
thoughts of faith. This was done not by way of an absolute sur- 
render to philosophy, but under the regulating influence of the 
Church’s tradition, in whose guidance they were not afraid either of 
seeming contradictions or of accepting the mysteriam as an ultima 
ratio. 

The beginnings of all dogmas are already given in the New 
Testament; their further development even in future is unlimited, 
since each dogma contains a religious meaning in a human, change- 
able form.—The mode of wurship was not regulated by Christ because 
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he did not yet proclaim the gospel as a new religion. But from the 
beginning the Church observed the Jewish rites and soon adopted 
even pagan elements, here again adapting herself to the conditions 
of the time. Originally Baptism and Lord’s Supper were the only 
sacraments, but more were added in order to permeate the entire life 
with the spirit of Christ; to the incarnation of the Word corresponds 
the continuous sacramental eflicacy of Jesus in the Church. The wor- 
ship of Jesus and the veneration of the saints meets the desire of 
having the divine within human reach. While Protestant theology 
is driven trom one reduction and negation to the other, Catholic 
theology stands firm in its assurance that Christianity has its being 
and life in and through the Church.—Those who are informed will 
not fail to notice that this work of Loisy voices in classic form the 
thoughts that give weight and confidence to Roman Catholicism over 
against that subjectivism, the weaknesses of which the author has 
otten correctly pointed out in Harnack and others. An earnest dis- 
cussion of this book -in pastoral conferences for inst. would cer- 
tainly be more profitable than mere protests against the Jesuits and 
members of the “Zentrums-party.” It would especially urge to gain 
a better understanding of the Protestant Scripture-principle, which 
alone equals the glittering Catholic principle of Tradition. 


Seeberg’s Grundwahrheiten der Christlichen Religion. 


This new work has met with many and varied criticisms. Theo- 
logians and H. EK. Cremer, Lepsius and more recently Schneder per- 
ceived that Seeberg was falling away from the old positive positions 
with reference to Scripture in Church. Seeberg has, however, de- 
fended himself against this charge and has pointed out how different 
both in manner and substance he is from the school of Harnack, with 
whom he has been placed. To set up a parallel between his theology 
and that of Harnack in his opinion, is justified just as little as it 
would be to compare two theologians as being similar “from the 
circumstance that both discourse of God and man and that they hoth 
pray the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Seeberg confesses faith in the Trinity, the birth of our Lord 
from a Virgin, the Divinity of Christ, and the full content of the 
teaching of sin. He points out the difference between Cremer and 
himself as follows: “Cremer like Ritschl allows tne gift of God to 
be exhausted in the forgiveness of sins, where as | go furiher and make 
something real of that whole range of truth which in the Pauline 
Gospels circles about the Lord in Heaven and the Holy Spirit. And 
in doing this, I fall back upon Paul and also upon Luther’s genuine 
understanding of the matter. The paring down of these thoughts 
of Luther’s and Paul in the old Protestant theology, I am unable to 
hold as being either able to pass muster or as binding. My oppo- 
nents are also Paulinists, but they are so without, and I am so with 
the Spirit. They are so with Ritschl, and I am so with Luther. 
They follow in the track of Melanchthon, and I am consciously hold- 
ing fast to Luther. 1 do not deny that my theological outlook differs 
in many respects from that of Cremer; but that does not give en- 
thusiastic disciples of Cremer the right to so describe me as though 
I denied the doctrine of the Church.” 
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Critical Edition of 95 Theses. 


LUTHER’S 95 THESEN SAMT SEINEN RESOLUTIONEN SOWIE DFN GEGEN- 
SCHRIFTEN VON WIMPINA, TETZEL, ECK, UND PRIERIAS UND DEN ANTWORTEN 
LUTHER’s DARAuF. Kritische Ausgabe mit Kurzen Erlauterungen von Lic. Dr. 
W. Kdhler Privatdozenten an der Universitat Giessen. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’ 
sche Buchhandlung. 1903. 8-vo, pp. vi, 211. M. 3.50. 

This crftical edition of the celebrated Theses and the works of 
Luther, Wimpina, Tetzel, Eck and Prierias that immediately followed 
the attack upon the established system of indulgences is a natural 
supplement to the author’s work of 1902 entitled Dokumenten zum 
Ablassstreit von 1517 * * The author has divided the Theses into 
four series, and under each Thesis, as a sort of commentary upon the 
proposition, he has gathered the appropriate excerpts from the docu- 
ments in question, taken generally not in the strictly chronological 
order, but as follows: The Resolutiones which Luther composed in 
explanation of his Theses (May 1518); the Countertheses which 
Tetzel issued against Luther—the real author was doubtless Prof. 
Wimpina, of Frankfort-on-the-Oder; Eck’s Obelisci and Luther’s As- 
terisci adversus Obeliscos Ecki (March, 1518); and finally Prierias’ 
Dialogus de potestate papae and Luther‘s Responsio and Dialogum 
Silvestri Prierati (June and August, 1518). “Thus we have the fierce 
light of the earliest controversial literature made to beat directly 
upon the meaning of such succeeding Thesis, the italicised words 
calling attention either to the contested Scriptural passages or to the 
other pivotal points in the theological debate. How important it is 
to read the Theses in the sense in which the author intended, it is 
needless to emphasize.”’ 


Wagner’s The Soul of Things. 


THE Soult oF THINGS. By Charles Wagner. ‘Translated from the French 
by Dr. F. R. Fliedner. Paris, Berlin, 1904. 292 pp. 4 marks. 


This work of the Charles Wagner, who has become celebrated 
recently in America under the tutelage of John Wanamaker and 
President Roosevelt, as the preacher of the Simple Life, speaks of 
fields, seas and mountains. It takes us out upon the main. It tells 
us what the rocks and the rushing streamlets and the tree stumps 
teach. It takes us into tne public street, and tells of little people, of 
the welfare of the workmen, of sweeping, and of shoes. The book 
is a fair portrait of the man himself. 


Dr. Schmauk’s History of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania. 


A HIsTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN PENNSYLVANIA (1638-1820). 
From the original sources, with many plates, line-cuts and fac-simile titles of rare 
prints and manuscript records. By Theodore Emanuel Schmauk, illustrated by 
Julius F. Sachse, Litt. D., 1903. Large 8-vo. Gilt side-title and top. General 
Council Publication House, No. 1522 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $7.50 


This is a sumptuous volume of 588 pages, a veritable paragon of 
printing and illustration. The handsome book, with pages that feast 
the mind and rest the eye, is a splendid external dress for a mar- 
velous story. 

Birth, residence, and education on this historical ground have 
eminently qualified the author for the successful prosecution of his 
undertaking. The author’s well-balanced critical judgment, so 
necessary for accurate historical research, his patience in following 
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out the faintest clew, marked him as one to set in order the story 
to be gathered from so many sources. 

No more inviting field for the romance ot history could be found 
than is presented in the scope of this work. It isa thrilling narrative 
coming down from a hoary past of 265 years. Skilfully, with the 
grace and beauty of a graphic and engaging style the author gathered 
up the scattered threads and wove them into a connected story of 
simple faith and sweet Christian life, a picture of peace and godli- 
ness. 

The planting of the Lutheran Church in this western world is 
one of the incidents of a great world movement, different motives at 
different times contributing to it. Dr. Schmauk throws a search- 
light gleam upon the historical horizon to illustrate these causes and 
their effects. Already a German colony had come to Venezuela, and 
is said to have adopted in 1532 the Augsburg Confession as the ex- 
pression of its religious faith. Scanning the North it is interesting 
to discover that the first Lutheran service in North America was 
held in Canada. Captain Munk, of the Royal Danish Navy, seeking 
the famous Northwest passage, found himself in Hudson Bay in the 
fall of 1619. His Chaplain, Rev. Rasmus Jensen, who died in this 
New Denmark, February 20, 1620, is said to be the first Lutheran 
clergyman to set foot on American soil. 

In his study of United States’ history the American school-boy 
is taught that the colony of Pennsylvania was founded by William 
Penn in 1681, “by Deeds of Peace,’ and only a meagre reference is 
made to the Swedish colony planted there a half century before. He 
does not learn that during that period Pennsylvania was already a 
Lutheran colony, that the first missionary to the Indians was a 
Lutheran minister in Pennsylvania, and that the first book trans- 
lated into an Indian dialect was Luther’s Catechism, translated by a 
Lutheran minister in Pennsylvania. In the same way American 
school-boys are taught to see in Roger Williams the apostle of re- 
ligious liberty, and to hear the claims of Roman Catholics that in 
Lord Baltimore’s Maryland was “the first home of religious tolera- 
tion in America” The fact is that in this Lutheran colony of New 
Sweden, established in 1638, but planned by the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus ten years earlier, in Dr. Schmauk’s eloquent words, “for the 
first time are laid down the three great principles of religious liberty, 
Christian nationality, and confessional loyalty, two of which are sup- 
posed to have been brought hither first of all by William Penn.” 

Hence, it is not strictly true that Penn introduced the pacific 
policy with the Indians, and the famous treaty with them, the theme 
of Benjamin West’s great picture, is true enough as carrying out the 
Swedish policy of half a century by the now predominant element. 
The Swedish colonists on the Delaware protested against the grant 
made by Charles I to William Penn of the region which they claimed 
and settled, but on Penn’s arrival they gave him a cordial Christian 
welcome and opened to him their homes. The famous treaty with 
the Indians was for land beyond the lands originally bought by the 
Swedes. Nor was the Quakerism, and the asceticism of the Mennon- 
ites, introduced by the new elements at Penn’s arrival, altogether a 
pleasing contrast to the evangelical faith of the Swedish Lutherans. 

So much stress has been laid upon the uprightness of the Quaker 
and the severity of the Germantown Mennonites as to becloud the 
name of Bernhard Henry Koester, the first German Lutheran min- 
ister to arrive in America in 1694. When he reached here Koester 
adopted heroic measures and methods and set forth the positive doc- 
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trines of the means of grace in Gospel and Sacraments. With pro- 
phetic foresight, too sadly lacking in his successors, he began Hung- 
lish services in Philadelphia. From his advent in 1694 is dated the 
religious revival of the Province. Directly from the work of Koester 
in beginning English services in Philadelphia came the organization 
of Christ Episcopal Church, rather than an English Lutheran Chureh 
as might have been. 

An interesting account is given of the ordination, on Nov. 24, 
1703, of Justus Falckner, the first minister regularly ordained in 
America; he was a German, ordained by the Swedish Church for a 
Dutch Parish in New York and Albany, the oldest Lutheran congre- 
gation in America. To the wondering sectarians present it was a 
demonstration of the ecumenical character of the Lutheran Church. 
His brother, Daniel Falckner, came to America in 1694 with Koester 
and was probably ordained during his visit to Germany in 1698-1700. 
As the agent for a land company he brought many Germans to New 
Hanover, and was their pastor for years. 

There has always been an obscurity touching the two Stoevers. 
The father came to Philadelphia September, 1728, and perhaps 
founded the first Lutheran Church there about that time, but in 1732 
he began ministering to the shepherdless Lutherans in Virginia. In 
1734 he went to Europe for financial aid, and died at sea, in 1737, on 
his return voyage. The son, John Casper Stoever, Jr., was only 21 
on his arrival, but as a theological student was active in organizing 
churches in the interior until his ordination in 1733. 

German immigrants began to come to the British colonies in in- 
creasing numbers, especially in New York and Pennsylvania during 
the reigns of William of Orange and Queen Anne; but only after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, in 1714, they came in still larger 
numbers. When George I, the Elector of Hanover, became King of 
England, many of his German subjects came to the English colonies 
of their sovereign prince, and this stream continued in constantly 
growing volume until the American Revolution. 

How much the Church might have escaped if a Lutheran Con- 
sistory had been established with authority over all the British 
colonies; though, losing sight of the positive, yet conservative Teu- 
tonic religious principle, one might see in that the paving of the way 
for the later total absorpticn of the Lutheran colonists into the 
Established English Church. There is, on the contrary, much to be 
said in favor of Pastor’ Berkenmeyer’s earnest desire to have the au- 
thority of the Swedish Consistory or Bishopric extended over the 
Dutch and German Churches. Justus Falckner was ordained by the 
Swedish Provost, or Suffragen Bishop, Rudman, and if this central! 
authority had been established over all the Lutheran Churches many 
a scene of disorder and confusion among them had never been 
enacted. As it is, there was no central ecclesiastical authority recog- 
nized by the colonists, or able to protect them from hireling im- 
posters. Besides this, the several pastors from different parts of 
Germany rather antagonized than helped one another in maintain- 
ing Church discipline and order. They claimed the authority of the 
Consistory of Amsterdam, or of Darmstadt, or of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
or of Wuertemburg, or of Halle. Hence, each on his individual re- 
sponsibility, Gerhard Henkel ordained Van Dieren, a worthless cleri- 
cal imposter; and Daniel Falckner refused to ordain John Casper 
Stoever, Jr. Both of these acts form a pitiable contrast to the ordi- 
nation of Justus Falckner, and mistakes might have been obviated, - 
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if performed by the Swedish Consistory, as a committee competent 
to enquire into qualifications, as in the first solemn, orderly, and im- 
pressive ordination service in Gloria Dei Church. 

There were great hardships endured by some of the colonists. 
Especially did the Palatines, eager to escape from religious persecu- 
tion, seem to fall an easy pray to sharpers. Finding temporary refuge 
in London, they were helped by Queen Anne in 1710 to seek new 
homes on the Hudson. Here they were driven to hard labor in the 
forests. Breaking away into the interior under the leadership of 
the elder John Conrad Weiser they bought land of the Indians in the 
beautiful Schoharie Valley. Here again despoiled, some of them in 
1723 went to Pennsylvania on the headwaters of the Tulpehocken. 
They showed the fruits of the good work of their faithful pastor, 
Rev. Joshua Kocherthal, and came as a congregation and at once 
built a Church, but being without a pastor became the prey of re- 
ligious fanatics. 

Dr. Schmauk gives an extended account of the confusion at Tulpe- 
hocken, in view of the fact that there was no competent ecclesiastical 
authority to advise these Christians. No sooner, however, were they 
delivered from these troubles before they suffered at the hands Of 
Moravian emissaries; and it was only after the coming of Muhlen- 
berg, vested with a kind of official authority, that peace finally settled 
upon this distracted people and their afflicted Church. It is indeed 
a thrilling narrative, the truth of which is stranger than fiction. 

As the different streamlets of congregational life converge and 
their larger interests become identical, the author gives interesting 
biographies of the great leaders and organizers, and also sketches of 
the prominent Churches. He emphasizes properly the vital religious 
principle which prevented the Lutheran and Reformed Churches from 
coalescing even when existing side by side for years without churches 
and pastors. 

The book has a valuable historical thesaurus in the numerous 
notes, biographical and otherwise. Sometimes Homer nods and it is 
not strange that in the great mass of matter some statements should 
have escaped the author’s notice. One such notice of more than locai 
interest is found on page 280, note 330, in the biographical sketch of 
Rev. Samuel Schwerdfeger, which ends with his death in New York 
in 1788. 

John William Samuel Schwerdfeger landed in Baltimore the 
winter of 1753-4 as a redemptioner. He was ordained at York, Pa., 
by some ministers standing aloof from the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania as the pastor of a faction of the Lutheran congregation there, 
they paying his transportation across the sea. On June 28, 1762, he 
was received into the Ministerium as pastor of the Conestoga Parish, 
now New Holland. Dr. Wrangel, the Provost of the Swedish 
Churches, and Rev. Gerock as an Examining Committee, reported 
favorably on their Colloquium with him. Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg, as 
the President of the Ministerium, delivered a charge, based on the 
Pastoral Epistles, touching the duties of the Pastoral Office. In 
1763 he accepted a call to Frederick, Md., but in 1768 resigned, tem- 
porarily, as he claimed, and preached a farewell sermon, in order to 
visit Germany. He is said to have intended going to England with 
the view of obtaining Episcopal ordination, probably to comply with 
the requirements of the civil law, as did Rev. Peter Muhlenberg in 
1772. On his return to Frederick the congregation refused to receive 
him as its pastor on the ground that he had actually relinquished his 
call. The controversy was finally settled by the Ministerium, which 
recommended him to Albany and several other points. Neverthe- 
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less he remained in Pennsylvania, residing at Limetown, and, once 
at least, in 1773, his family, consisting of parents and five children, 
he received aid from an indigent pastors’ fund contributed by Ger- 
man Prinees for the benetit of tneir subjects. He ettended the meet- 
ing of the Ministerium at Tulpehocken in 1779, and in 1781 signed its 
first Constitution. 

In the political agitations leading up to and during the Ameri- 
can Revolution very bitter animosities were engendered, the memory 
of which is perpetuated to recent generations by such scornful epi- 
thets as “Hessian” and “Tory.” Rev. Schwerdfeger was a loyalist 
and seems to have gained the displeasure of the intensely patriotic 
German colonists in Pennsylvania. It is probable in private and 
possibly in the pulpit he urged the people to “honor the king,’ for he 
is said to have suffered imprisonment for his political views. Prob- 
ably for this reason they were unwilling to receive him as their pas- 
tor; hence about 1781 he finally did remove to Albany, where the 
Yermans were more generally loyal to the Crown. In 1784 he re- 
moved to Feilstown ana in 1786 became one of the founders of the 
New York Ministerium. From this time forth he seems to have 
vanished from the ken of the Church Historian, who records his 
death in 1788. He became completely isolated from the current of 
Church life and activity in the Canadian wilderness, where he re- 
sided from 1789 and where many of his descendants now dwell. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson says that, during the year 1783, about 
29,000 refugees left the state of New York alone for Canada. Among 
them were many German United Empire Loyalists, whose property 
was confiscated, because some of them were soldiers in the British 
army and because others were not soldiers in the army of the patriots. 
Probably the German is somewhat stolid; at any rate some of these 
former citizens in the Kingdom of Hanover had owned George III 
there as their liege lord and now were slow to bear arms against him 
as their king of England. 

Twenty-five of these German Lutheran families: mostly from 
Schoharie, whence their brethren three score years before had gone 
to Tulpehocken, settled on the north bank ot the St. Lawrence, where 
Morrisburg now stands, began public worship in August, 1784, just 
one month after their arrival, and in 1788 began the erection of a 
frame Church, “the first Protestant Church erected in Upper 
Canada.”’ Some of these Lutheran exiles had known Rev. 
Schwerdfeger as a congenial spirit and fellow-sympathizer in New 
York, and as their Church was nearing completion extended him a 
call to become their pastor. He accepted the call and arrived on the 
field in June, 1789, and probably his first official act was the conse- 
cration of their new Salemskirche. This Church became after long 
litigation the property of the Episcopal congregation, and was in 
continuous use until it was pulled down in 1908. 

Pastor Schwerdfeger organized other congregations, one in Osna- 
brook (in Aultsville) proselyted from the Lutheran to the Episcopal 
Church, and one in Matilda at Iroquois) also broken up by the same 
proselytism. He received from the Crown a grant of 1400 acres of 
land, 200 for each member of his family; but at that time some such 
farms, though covered with the finest timber, were exchanged for 4 
single calico dress! He was an old man when he came to Canada, 
was an ardent United EmpireLoyalist, suffered much for his po- 
litical convietions. and withal was but poorly requited for his loyalty. 
He died in 1803 after a very acceptable pastorate of about fourteen 
years, and his remains now lie in the Gottesacker of the old Church. 

J.C. F. Rupp. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE LUTHER SEMINAR IN LUTHERAN 
SCHOOLS OF LEARNING. 


The only tenable plea for our denominational schools is a 
Christian and churchly education. The state, by the public 
schools and universities, gives us everything necessary, except 
the essential, a Christian education. When the Church en- 
gages in charitable or educational work she does so with a 
final missionating aim. Her educational efforts are avowedly 
or silently in the service of faith, her labors of mercy the bond- 
servants of Christ. The apparent tendency of Church schools 
to-day is secularization. Present-day rationalism greets this 
as a token of progress. The true Church universal sees the 
inevitable sign of spiritual, yea, intellectual collapse therein. 
The effective remedy will be a return to the eternal principles 
of Christian faith and life, applied to the educational organism 
of to-day. 

I trust that every thinking Lutheran has the conviction 
that the maintenance of a Lutheran type of education in Amer- 
ica is a ceaseless necessity. Even a secular course of study 
somehow breathes forth the spirit of the educator and his in- 
struction. If education signifies a training of the whole man, 
and it does, we can not be content to deliver the fundamental 
educational labor into the hands of non-Christian and anti- 
Lutheran forces. After all, the very life power which is trans~- 
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mitted in education is the spirit that animates the whole. There 
certainly exists a distinctive Lutheran spirit in religious life, 
and it is but natural that from this must result a characteristic 
Lutheran type of education. Back of all educational schools 
and tendencies lies the philosophical or the religious principle 
of life in the soul of the educator. “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” Lutheran 
faith and practice are the breath of life to the body of her edu- 
cation. Lutheran education starts at the baptismal font and stays 
there. From the first lisping prayers of the baptized infant to 
the most consummate research of the profoundest scholars 
within the Lutheran fold, Christian baptism remains the crea- 
tive life-start and directive of every utterance of life. The 
Lutheran anthropology must necessarily influence her entire 
educational philosophy. 

With the Roman Catholic church gradually but effec- 
tively developing an all-comprehensive churchly system of edu- 
cation from kindergarten to university, Rome’s only worthy 
ecclesiastical rival, the Lutheran church, will fare ill, should 
she fail in finally mastering the gigantic problem of a Lutheran 
educational system in a free church country, an education not 
hopelessly dependent on a secularized public instruction, which 
builds up character not from the fundament of baptismal grace 
but from the unregenerated natural man, and completely ig- 
nores the vital positions of Christianity in the Scriptural sense. 
The Achilles heel of Protestantism in America to-day is her 
educational system. Of this Rome is conscious. But Pro- 
testantism? 

We would through this paper advocate an educational in- 
spiration at its fount in Martin Luther, by a revival of the 
Luther-study. For Adolf Hausrath, the well-known author oi 
the recent Luther biography (“Luthers Leben,” 1904), in a bril- 
liant introduction rightly maintains that Luther still holds un- 
divided sway over minds of every caste and hearts of every. 
passion. Luther is the “grand old man” of the Protestant 
civilization. 

What do I mean? A sort of archeological delving into 
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musty records of human thought, as we study even such noble 
minds as Plato or Dante? Anything but that. The elector 
Christian I of Saxony, who went to the unseen bourne about 
the close of the Reformation century, once and again on his 
death-bed exclaimed, “O Luther, Luther! What Luther has 
written does have power and spirit!’ In Luther lies involved 
a universal energy. Spiritually, educationally, socially, even 
sociologically Luther’s work and writings bring us types of 
ideals charged with a colossal power, furnishing unlimited in- 
sociologically, Luther’s work and writings bring us types of 
life and thought. Nay, the almost miraculous case with the 
Lutheran world-view, radiating from Luther, is that where 
the Reformation has not expressly even hinted solutions of 
the problems of spiritual and secular life, the scope of Lutheran 
thought from its Reformation beginnings is so absolutely cap- 
able of expansion from within, that any new development, aris- 
ing in the course of ages, if it only have the seal of truth upon 
it, can find its place in the Lutheran “Weltanschauung,” with- 
out rupturing the organism of Lutheran faith as such. This 
is not the case with either the Catholic church or with the 
church movements dependent on the Swiss Reformation. 

Our purpose is to indicate in a fragmentary manner how 
by the renewed systematic study of Luther’s own writings in 
academy, college and seminary our whole educational system 
may receive a new impetus, in definitely returning to our his- 
torical genesis in Luther and the Reformation. By ‘seminar’ 
we mean a direct study of sources, interpreted by history, with 
attendant definite personal statements of results in papers, es- 
says and discussion, under the careful class guidance of a quali- 
fied instructor. In short, that the Luther-study be organized 
into the curriculum of Lutheran educational institutions for 
spiritual as well as for intellectual purposes. Three points will 
here engage our attention: 

1.—The double problem of religious courses in academies 
and colleges, and of original study of theological sources in 
our seminaries. 

2.—Plan of the Luther seminar. 

3.—Results to be expected. 
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1—A slight reflection over our practical situation as a 
church in this land indicates that we still have to solve the ques- 
tion of a Christian instruction. Our church schools of learn- 
ing are gradually being severely pressed by secular, undenom- 
inational schools and by almost completely secularized church 
institutions. Perhaps it may be safe in church circles for a 
churchman to confess that our truly typical church schools, 
where Christianity still dominates the whole, are not equal to 
the leading secular or secularized institutions in educational 
facilities and educational force. Our own church does not in 
America lead in education as she does in Europe. In the race 
of intellectual competition many a pedagogue in our ecclesi- 
astical institutions may feel inclined to urge the withdrawal of 
the religious courses which receive no academical recognition 
nor add “credits,” in order to give ampler room for secular 
studies and to bring the church college courses as near as pos- 
sible to the university curriculum. In other words, to carry 
out in the academical and collegiate grades the principles ob- 
taining in the primary education of our children in the public 
schools; for our church children’s Christian instruction, I 
might almost say whole spiritual nurture, has been relegated 
to a few minutes in our modern Sunday School, to an institu- 
tion, sanely and charitably viewed, of a relatively feeble order, 
considering the momentous issues of time and eternity that are 
at stake. There are college teachers in our church sengors 
who have a very limited spiritual insight or Christian experi- 
ence and who are utterly unable to see any call for religious 
instruction in our institutions. They attend to their charge 
from purely secular motives, personal, or, scientific, or both. 
Any intelligent comprehension of the supreme mission of 
church schools may even be wanting. Such a man teaches 
Greek or English literature simply as a student of philology and 
literary culture. The place of his studies in the organism of a 
Christian and churchly education may be totally unknown to 
him, or treated as an indifferent fancy of his religious col- 
leagues. Such teachers may have a commendable academical 
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interest at heart, but they are hardly safe counsellors for the 
Church, this institution of the eternities, whose building ma- 
terial includes not only the hay and straw of our grandest secu- 
lar civilization and secular culture, but the imperishable gold 
and silver of Christian faith which will stand the test of fire. 

The problem of the religious courses in our present crowd- 
ed college curricula challenges the supreme energies of the 
Church. Rome, as usual, manfully faces the complex situa- 
tion and will, I am assured, eventually solve it to her own satis- 
faction. But we, we Lutherans, originators of a comprehensive 
religious education by our glorious Reformation, yea, the im- 
pelling force behind the Roman educational counter-refor- 
mation, what of us? Instead of our forcing the religious in- 
struction to the wall, at the bid of modern rationalism, we need 
to give it larger breathing-space than it has among us. It 
cries for attention of the most vigorous order, without en- 
croaching unduly on secular studies. For, unless the Church 
institutions maintain a high spiritual standard, not merely in 
barren sentiment, but through a living indoctrination, the de- 
nominational school is a dead issue. 

But I admit that the question as to the manner of this in- 
struction still more perplexes. The healthful medium between 
mere theoretical discoursing, which takes the marrow out of 
Christian collegiate education, and the simply devotional, that 
fails in academical and intellectual interest, is difficult to reach. 
Yet of one principle I am thoroughly convinced, by personal 
experience as a student and by careful observation of general 
results and of the educational situation in our age and land, 
that the less the religious collegiate instruction under our pres- 
ent cultural status partakes of the drill and “rigid examination”’ 
spirit, the better for the ultimate effect on the life and spiritual 
convictions of the modern student. Rather than to load down 
the college youth with a systematic dogmatics or ethics, let the 
free study of the principles of both dogmatics and ethics as 
they are practically dissolved, so to speak, for instance in the 
writings of Luther and our Augsburg Confession, be pursued. 
A religious instruction in college classes which gives an ab- 
stract conception of Christianity in those formative years may 
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seriously wound not only the spiritual life, but also the relig- 
ious-intellectual. The technical theological study belongs to 
our seminaries. The offices of Christian instruction in the 
college and in the theological seminary may be related, yet in 
their scope and purpose they differ materially. In the college 
the development of a Christian and churchly character and in- 
telligence is the immediate aim. In the seminary these same 
students are to be fitted for the pastoral vocation. Is this dif- 
ference definitely appreciated in our schools and is the Chris- 
tian instruction organized on those principles? 

After confirmation, the religious courses could confine 
themselves to a free, untechnical and yet scholarly study of por- 
tions of the Old and New Testament, the latter partly by the 
Greek, with vivid application to life in the richest sense of the 
word, adapted to the growing intellectual needs of college 
youths. Further, a concrete study of certain periods and per- 
sonalities of Church history, especially the Reformation, should 
be included, without aiming at a systematic Church-historical 
knowledge of endless details, as must be the case in the semin- 
aries. Likewise a practical survey of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion in its historical genesis were necessary, and finally sem- 
inar courses in certain of Luther’s writings and letters, in con- 
nection with the Church-historical study and the work in the 
Augsburg Confession. And I verily believe that as the Scrip- 
ture and Luther study would emphatically be pursued, with 
abundant, forceful application to life in all its main phases, we 
could, in the college, dispense with dogmatic, apologetical and 
systematic Church-historical courses now employed in many 
places. Neither the time allotted, nor the magnificent oppor- 
tunity of giving our college youth a living impression of Chris- 
tianity, which the collegiate years offer, allow the technical, 
theological style of Christian instruction in the college. Par- 
ticularly will this be true under the existing cultural situation 
of our unecclesiastical age. Our colleges were formerly for 
the training of pastors. Now they have become and will still 
more be places for general education. “A little drop of life 
is better than a sea of knowledge,” said von Frank. How very 
true this is for our college students! Would to God we could 
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throw holy energies into the fostering of students with a heart 
and mind alive to the blessedness, grandeur and power of our 
Christian and Lutheran faith! It were worth the cost to sac- 
rifice for so superior a goal a few technicalities and discon- 
nected bits of information that perchance never will be of ser- 
vice in the life of most students. 

The strength of Lutheran instruction lies in the imparting 
of an information already digested by the Church, in principles 
matured out of the Church experience. We are not experi- 
menting in the laboratory of religion, to evolve out of the hu- 
man heart a future faith. Our church is not chasing a flying- 
goal, but planting herself on the foundation once for all laid. 
But the weakness of our Lutheran instruction appears in the 
lack of vigorous, first-hand study of Scripture, the Augsburg 
Confession and—Luther. ‘This afterwards influences the char- 
acter of the following theological work in the seminary. For 
while it may be partly true that technical university research, 
by way of specialization, goes beyond the purpose of even the 
seminary, none the less direct study of Scripture and of Luther 
needs encouragement to a degree seldom reached. We Luth- 
erans study the Bible too little. We also talk of Luther more 
than we read him, though he is the unsurpassed character of 
Protestantism, yea, of all history since the apostles. From 
every possible viewpoint the Luther-study would make even 
our theological curriculum throb with life. Our seminary cur- 
riculum has been over-crowded with courses, which tends to- 
wards theological dilettantism on the one hand and a serious 
weakening of the practical preparation for ministerial labors 
on the other. Attempting too much, we risk to miss both 
scholarly mentality and a sufficiently vigorous grasp on the 
principles of the pastoral charge. Study comes almost ex- 
clusively through necessarily dry compendia, which are abstract 
abbreviations of the respective theological or scientific philo- 
sophic disciplines. Oral instruction in the class only partially 
counteracts this rather soulless busying only with the compen- 
dia. With an altogether unproportionate number of studies, 
time cannot well be found for invigorating study of large, con- 
crete works on the respective subjects. 
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We shall gradually come to our main issue in this pre- 
sentation, having the educational situation before us first, 
which we contend is indispensable. 

The vitalizing element of Scripture is the living person- 
ality of Christ, Son of God, son of Mary, to whom everything 
tends, from whom all life and light radiate. Likewise, in a 
human limitation, the Luther-study furnishes the concrete ele- 
ment of Luther’s tremendous personality, an abbreviation, as 
it were, of a whole period of history, and still, for our age and 
land, a spiritual, ecclesiastical and theological life-centre whose 
vitalizing power we Lutherans of to-day appreciate only in a 
very limited measure. 

2.—Again, coming to the question of a plan for such 
a Luther-study, or Luther seminar, we touch upon no new 
problem. It would simply be the application of modern meth- 
ods of literary and historical study and research to the special 
religious demands on a study of Luther’s writings, fitted to our 
Lutheran conception respectively of academical, collegiate and 
seminary instruction. All the assured advantages of the newer 
educational philosophy and of the methods of the psychological 
pedagogy would here find their place. A direct study of the 
greatest Teutonic Church father’s own words were the aim. 
Ten minutes of intelligent Luther-reading gives a better sense 
of the man than any amount of hearsay, whether from pulpit or 
platform. He communicates himself so quickly, this dear 
father Luther! ‘The spark flashes forth from his to our soul 
before we have time to look for its coming, and discharges in 
us an electrical fluid of spiritual life. 

Could not a beginning be made, say in the upper class of 
the academy, then continued during at least two of the college 
years, possibly Sophomore and Senior, in which latter Luther 
could and ought to be read in the original to some extent. In 
the final term of German study at my Alma Mater 1200 pages 
of additional reading out of class were submitted for examina- 
tion. Authors could be chosen by the student. As a side op- 
portunity for Luther-knowledge, why might not 300 to 600 
of these pages be from Luther, the grandest literary genius 
Germany ever produced, possibly not excepting the masterful 
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Goethe? If the test of literary greatness finally lies in the 
power discharged from the writer’s words, Luther certainly 
is the man. 

Each year of Seminary study, moreover, ought in a Lutheran 
theological school to give something of Luther, even if some 
minor theological disciplines must be reduced from a larger 
number of class recitations in a little dry compendium to a few 
well prepared written or oral lectures by the professor, which for 
that matter might achieve a greater result. In the theologi- 
cal school the Luther seminar could quite nearly approach 
universities seminar methods. In addition, where feasible, the 
students’ theological societies could partially do this work, 
under the instructor’s direction and with class credits in view. 

As to selection of writings and letters of Luther, this needs 
a minute study, possible only by the local institution. But 
would not the upper academical class profit, for instance, by 
such a fine Luther sample as that sparkling gem in the Luther 
crown, the introduction or preface to the Romans, and a few 
letters? The collegiate classes by the three primary works 
of the Reformer on “Christian Liberty,’ “On the Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church” and “To the German Nobil- 
ity,’ together with Luther’s letters from Coburg? In the 
seminary his “Letter to the Galatians” and a few typical ser- 
mons would well busy the first year. In the second, Luther 
topics could be taken up, as, for example, Luther on justifica- 
tion, or on pastoral theology, and so on, directly culled from 
himself. For the final year a comparative study of Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and a Roman Catholic work, say the Cate- 
chismus Romanus, would fittingly conclude the Luther-study, 
even here going straight to sources, all references skilfully 
selected by the teacher for the class. Theological study 
grows mouldy too quickly, unless the sources of its life are 
constantly resorted to, which for us Lutherans above all are 
Scripture and Luther. Revival of theological life in our 
church has rather much tended towards a cross between 
Scripture and the severe seventeenth century dogmatical de- 
velopment, and all too little to the concrete union of Scripture 
and the Reformation fathers, Luther chief of them all. The 
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hard dogmatics of the seventeenth century, stupendous though 
it be, needs the life-impetus from Luther’s life and thought. 
Our theological students would look ever so much more 
splendid, if they could be face to face with the glorious father 
Luther and catch his spirit, returning to the pastoral charge 
with the glow of Luther’s faith on their cheeks, and not quite 
so pale from anguishing toil with too heavy a burden of ab- 
stractions. I speak this latter from experience, having as a 
student felt the heat of the day,—but with the deepest rever- 
ence for the old dogmatic giants from theoretical, academical 
viewpoint, which is somewhat other than the purely pastoral. 
From the latter Luther must outrank them all. His theology 
can easily be transmuted into sermonizing and into the pasto- 
ral cure of souls, while a ministry fostered too exclusively by 
the abstract theology of the succeeding century will be liable 
to find that for their ministrations as pastors their theological 
acquirement will be stubborn material. Even if a student 
wishes to become a master of theology, and must deal more 
theoretically with this ecclesiastical science, Luther’s soterio- 
logical manner of theologizing will be his ideal, for what does 
theology exist for, but to be in some manner directly service- 
able in the Church? Professional theology has grown too 
far away at times from that one and only institution on earth 
where the sacred science of theology finds a hearty welcome, 
the handmaid forgotten her mistress, the Church. 

As any literary study in our day is conducted, so 
here also assignment of readings would be made to the stu- 
dents, reference helps suggested, written papers be required, 
each to be accompanied by a free round table discussion, the 
whole finally to be concluded by written or oral summaries of 
results. Indispensable would be the living and masterful 
guidance of the instructor, who would apply all valuable peda- 
gogical and intellectual, as well as spiritual principles, to the 
study, his instruction breathing something of that glorious 
air of universality of mind and purpose which Luther himself 
inimitably stands for. How the chair of Christianity, this 
often neglected piece of furniture in our Colleges, would as- 
sume a dignified appearance, if the magnificent countenance 
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of the father of the Reformation were carved on its panel! 
We may feel confident that could some of this semi-dogmati- 
cal and then again of this quasi-religious-philosophical work 
in the College be exchanged for such a Luther-study, our 
Lutheran teachers of Christianity would hail the day as the 
advent of a new era, and we may be equally certain that the 
Lutheran student body would jubilate. 

- 3.—Broadly viewed, what results might be expected from 
the introduction of a well-organized study of Luther into our 
schools of learning? Our modern age looks favorably on 
any undertaking which promises results, while it spares not 
the finest theory, if it fail to insure results with reasonable 
certainty. Let us see. 

For our religious courses in the College curricula the 
element of /ustorical churchly instruction practically amounts 
to the very zest of this entire pursuit. Not that Luther pre- 
cedes Scripture; but Luther as a portal to the Gothic dome of 
Scripture stands unparalleled. Adding the Luther element to 
the religious courses, there were given an historical and de- 
votional spirit to these which could hardly fail in realizing 
somewhat more fully their purpose in our Lutheran schools. 
Apart from the apostolic age no period has so pierced to the 
inner sanctuary of Scripture as Luther’s, and principally 
through Luther. There appears to be an inclination in our 
present methods to run both into a theoretical abstractness, 
doctrinally correct, yet cold, and into a cheap religious-philo- 
sophical apologetics which lacks convincing power for the 
mind of the questioning student or trenchant thinker, who has 
come to some little understanding of the acute problems of 
thought, or thinks he has. Now the magnificent faculty of 
Luther, spiritually and doctrinally, is his manly grasp on the 
realities of faith and of life and of history, his gigantic direct- 
ness of approach to these, his gift of nature and of grace, as 
R. Seeberg says of Goethe in another sense, “grosse Augen 
zu machen” before them. Who equals him here? Does not 
our college curriculum in our sceptically cold age require pre- 
cisely this oceanic undercurrent, a spiritual Gulf-stream rush- 
ing up towards the polar regions of educational life, warm and 
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vitalizing? And coming to our seminary work, is it not to be 
feared that a Lutheran theological development which too 
long stays away from the study of Luther, its historical start- 
ing-point, is bound sooner or later to freeze up in scholastic- 
ism, or be diluted with neology? Mark how evident this is 
in Lutheran history. Moreover, only a Lutheran ministry on 
terms of intimate acquaintance with Luther can produce a sim- 
ilarly Lutheran people. Ultimately we wish to reach our peo- 
ple, and bring the Luther-spirit from the school to the pew and 
the home. 

In the intellectual and spiritual life of our students the 
fruits would soon be visible. Did not the revival of the 
Luther-study in.the schools of Spener’s days and in the 
awakenings of the nineteenth century immediately mark a 
progress of the devotional and theological life, yea, a quicken- 
ing of the entire mental life? In America the glory of the 
Missouri Synod lies not least in its Luther-devotion, a cor- 
rective no doubt of the effects of Missouri’s scholastic tenden- 
cies, and in its promulgating to some degree Luther’s edu- 
cational principles, which are bursting with life. The college 
student of to-day wishes to live and to think. He yearns for 
big realities. He craves a mental quickening. Could he, he 
would put the oak of all-comprehensive knowledge into the 
flower-pot of his unfinished mind. Spiritually he inclines to 
doubt old truth, in his search for the new. Grant it. But if 
so, can there to the dawning personality of an intellectually 
growing youth be a more potent apology of Christianity than 
the great personality and work of Luther, embodying so 
much of the grandeur, boldness, power and blessedness of 
Christian faith, a faith not in cloistered seclusion, but touch- 
ing life at all points, piercing from centre out to circum- 
ference, foot on earth and head in Heaven? Luther thrusts 
his hands into the claviature of the soul and as a master- 
musician draws forth wondrous tones from that supreme in- 
strument, which, originally tuned to the life of God, but now 
out of tune, may once more by grace be put in harmony with 
the nature of God through faith in Christ. Every young 
student thirsts for a man who knows his inner life-needs, an 
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intellectual and spiritual father confessor. More than for 
perfection in system and heaping of details does his whole 
being cry out for a powerful mind that can charge his own 
with energy. Such a man is Luther. There are scientific 
crudities in this sixteenth century Reformer, as the future 
also will say there is in the scientific learning of which our 
age boasts. But give me rather a preceptor who imparts 
mighty incentives to spiritual and intellectual life than the 
mere retailer of interesting details, who has no sense of the 
living organism of thought and human life. Was there ever, 
we wonder, a young student of academy, college or seminary, 
who entered sympathetically into the study of Luther and did 
not ever afterwards retain an overwhelming sense of Luther’s 
comprehensive and magnificent spirit? And such a man 
should be merely a story to our educated youth, known only 
by hearsay and historical information at second hand, ah, and 
in Lutheran institutions at that! What is loyalty to Luther 
worth, if it find no higher expression? The idealistic sensor- 
ium of youthful minds will ever respond to the whole-hearted 
manly ring of his word and work. In all the extant literature 
of the Christian Church since the martyr centuries, there is 
met, I dare say, no such heroic style as Luther’s. Many a 
noble mind conceives splendid thoughts, but when they seek 
expression, they prove to be still-born. Luther meditated 
now patiently and again with lightning rapidity, and when he 
spoke his words were a full-grown man moving on with the 
freedom of heroic action. On him may be pronounced in a 
far grander sense the eulogium bestowed on Horace Greeley, 
that he was “pushing the powers of manhood with the ardors 
of youth” (“Eben Holden’). One has relatively very little 
difficulty with the apparent shortcomings of this man Luther, 
because of his triumphant excellencies. In fact, so resistless 
becomes his power over mind and heart, that we almost go to 
the risk of explaining away his demerits. 

That throughout the Church, by her educated leaders, 
the Luther-study in our schools of learning would be felt in 
a marked degree, goes without saying. We Lutherans be- 
lieve in education and in the influence of the educated. We 
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have taught Protestantism, and partly even Catholicism, to 
cherish that belief. We know that educated men and women, 
spiritually and intellectually molded by the Luther spirit, 
would be the very arteries of life in the body of our church. 
Aye, and God knows how well the Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica needs such leaders in all the ranks of life. Rome presses 
us, rationalism in and without other denominations bears 
home upon us, dangers of internal weakening are not wholly 
absent from our fold. Luther’s faith and Luther’s love re- 
main the highest ideal ever evolved in our history as a church. 
Let our Lutheran students come to know and experience 
that, and when they spread abroad on the fields of our church 
in this land our people will everywhere ace the blessedness 
of a Lutheran type of education. 

Non-Lutheran America would likewise experience the 
healthful influence of such a movement. No more docile 
church, among larger bodies, exists in our land than our own, 
not within herself so much as toward other denominations 
and the country as a whole. Third in size, she still remains 
only a vague name even to many educated and prominent 
people in the land. If our “offensive movement backward” 
shall change to frontal attack, we need to drill our forces by 
the Luther code of educational strategy and tactics. That 
presupposes an intelligent conviction of the abiding worth 
of her history and doctrine, which Luther embodies 
in his very person. At last we ought to be able to 
hush the fable of consubstantiation, as the doctrine of Luther 
and of our church, which the Reformed denominations still 
continue after some four hundred years of Lutheran correc- 
tion to repeat in our so called age of historical theology! 


iit, 


If we have grappled with the profound historical problem 
of the future character of American civilization, if it will be 
Catholic or Protestant, Romance or Teutonic, or if a new 
type, at any rate Christian in its general tendency, one unavoid- 
able challenge has come home to our mind, whether we Luth- 
erans have the faith, energy, will and constructive resources 
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for projecting our eternal principles of faith and life into the 
future, by the grace of God, and whether we can achieve this by 
simply building a glorious Taj Mahal for historical Lutheran- 
ism, and by enthusiastically lauding the great Lutheran Re- 
formation merely asa superb piece of history, an object of 
festive veneration, a strain of untold beauty in the symphony 
of life. We are an historical church. Our future must yet 
be given us and striven for, however. As we deepen our life 
in the principles of the Reformation, our future grows more 
safe. A Lutheran youth with Lutheran religiousness must 
be the central purpose of our Lutheran education. That will 
make for a Lutheran future and the welfare of our beloved 
land. 

We have the pure ray of Luther’s Little Catechism con- 
stantly beaming upon our church in serene loveliness. In our 
preaching, worship and practice we have the Luther light 
strained through the somewhat colored windows of a Luth- 
eran theology and the historical development of our churchly 
character. But by a renewed Luther-study in our schools we 
could hope once again and for aye to be face to face with that 
bright star Luther. We glory in its brightness only as it 
leads us to the Sun of righteousness, Christ our adorable 
Lord, itself kindled by that eternal Sun. 

It is in a derogatory tone said of us in the annually-recur- 
ring church-historical courses of a university in this city, “The 
Lutheran Church has remained where Luther left her. She 
has not progressed beyond.” Our answer is, God bring and 
keep our Church, potentially where Luther left her, in the 
boundless scope of his heroic faith and pregnant Christian 
idealism, and eternity alone will be the beyond where her foot 
will rest, ere she is merged into the throng of the Church 
Triumphant. 


ApDOoLF HULT. 
Chicago, Illinois, January, 1904. 


ARTICLE II. 


ZAHN’S OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY, OF Eiie ai 
TESTAMENT CANON, 


\ 


I. ORIGEN TO JUSTINIAN. 


Readers of Zahn’s “Introduction to the N. T.” and his 
“History of the N. T. Canon” will welcome this more recent 
product of his pen. Zahn calls it a supplement to his “Intro- 
duction” and in its preface he tells us that he has yielded to re- 
peated wishes on the part of others in its publication, especi- 
ally since he cannot tell when his time or strength will enable 
him to complete the larger-works. The same author has 
written the article on “Kanon des N. Ts.” in the third edition 
of the “Realencyclopaedie,”’ of which this 84 page book uni- 
form in size with the “Introduction” is an enlargement, pre- 
senting in outline the results of wide research in the whole 
field of canonical history of the N. T. 

The meaning of the word xavdy is discussed at the verv 
outstart and fixed as “catalogue” or “list,” rather than “norm.” 
The question, What determines the canonicity of a book 
of the N. T.? we may answer by a quotation: “Regular 
reading of a book at congregational worship was regarded as 
the mark of books to be considered as parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” It is true that this answer may not satisfy those who 
see only a historical-dogmatic question loominy up in the his- 
tory of the canon, but is the question of canonicity really one 
of historical evidence or dogmatic tendencies alone? Had 
God, the Holy Spirit, nothing to do with the acceptance or 
rejection of certain books which we call the N. T., and being 
efficacious through the Word, did He not impress upon 
Christian consciousness gradually and everywhere, which 
were and which were not “Holy” Scriptures, hence leading to 
the public reading at worship of those only which were at- 
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tested by such consciousness. Such a view seems to me to 
be supported by the history of the N. T. canon. 

The period 170-220 is first treated in Zahn’s book, then 
he goes back to 140-170, and then to the earliest traces of 
collections of Apostolic writings. He now begins again at 
220, with Origen and his school, and it is from this point on- 
ward that this article is a résumé, deaiin gwith material still 
unpublished in Zahn’s larger treatises. 

Just a glance at the canon as it existed in the Grecian and 
Latin Churches about 220 is necessary in order to take up the 
thread of history. The 4 Gospels, 13 Epistles of Paul, Acts, 
Revelation, 1 Peter, 1 John (to which 2-3 John were usually 
added) and possibly Jude, were generally accepted as parts of 
the canon. Differences of opinion existed about James, He- 
brews, 2 Peter, Revelation of Peter, Didache, Barnabas, I-2 
Clement, Acts of Paul and Shepherd of Hermas. We must 
not suppose, however, that every church accepted the above 
classification, for at this time the Church lacked organization 
and authority in sufficient measure to enforce the acceptance 
or rejection of certain books in individual churches or prov- 
inces. 


ORIGEN AND His SCHOOL. 


Origen effected no essential changes in the make-up of 
the canon, his influence being stimulative rather than deter- 
minative. Leading a changeful life, visiting such cities as 
Rome, Athens, Antioch, Caesarea in Cappadocia, penetrating 
into Arabia and dwelling for some time in Palestine, he was 
able to compare the traditional possessions of churches far 
apart. Add to this fact that he had a fine philological train- 
ing, was possessed of desire to serve the Church in the realm 
of scholarship and was early recognized as an exegetical ora- 
cle, and we can imagine what kind of an influence he exerted. 
Students flocked to his side from even distant places, so that 
his efforts to revive a purer text of the N. T., to unify the 
existing differences in the canon and to establish a canonical 
principle exerted a far-reaching influence. His principle was 
this: Ecclesiastical tradition determines canonicity, because 
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it, like the origin of the Scriptures, is under the guidance of 
divine providence; he quotes Prov. 22: 28, ‘““Remove not the 
ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set’; tradition is 
not the opinion of a single congregation, however, but it can 
only be found by hearing and judging the opinions of all con- 
gregations. In following this principle he distinguishes two 
classes of writings, the first including the generally accepted 
books of the N. T. (homologoumena), the second, books con- 
troverted here and there (antilegomena). To the first class 
belong: the 4 Gospels, 13 Pauline Epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John, 
Acts and Revelation. Strangely enough he does not men- 
tion Rev. as controverted anywhere. He sometimes defends 
2 Peter, 2-3 John, James, Jude, Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, but does not condemn those who will not accept 
these books. Hence he does not decide the question of can- 
onicity. Mentioning everything, stating almost all opinions, 
but deciding nothing, he and his pupils yet stimulated that de- 
velopment which led to more definite results later on. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYRIAN NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Our knowledge of the origin of Christianity in Edessa is 
dependent on a legendary account (Doctrine of Addai), which 
contains information, however, concerring the books to be 
read and discloses a condition, which was removed only by 
the Syrian Vulgate, the Peshitto. The writings of Aphraa- 
tes (c. 340), the Commentaries of Ephraim and the list of can- 
onical books found in Cod. Syr. 10, all confirm the above indi- 
cations. Addai, founder of the Church at Edessa, is said to 
have strictly ordered, that no books but the 4 Gospels, the 
Pauline Epistles and Acts should be read in the churches; 
such a canon excluded the entire group of Catholic Epistles 
and Revelation. 

We must not overlook the fact that a double form of the 
Gospels existed in Syria, viz., the Diatessaron of Tatian and 
the “separated” Gospel, i. e. the four Gospels. The question 
of priority in point of time is a complicated one and up to the 
discovery of the Syrus Sinaiticus opinion favored the Diates- 
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saron; now the opposite view seems to obtain. Concerning 
preeminence, however, it is sufficient to state that the reign 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron continued as late as the fifth century. 
Theodoret weeded more than 200 copies out of his diocese 
(c. 420-457) and Rabbula, bishop of Edessa, (412-435) ordered 
his priests to see to it, that the “separated”? Gospel be found 
and read in every church. Even then the Diatessaron did 
not sink into oblivion, especially not among the Nestorians. 

What Pauline Epistles were used by the Syrian 
Church of the fourth century we learn from a very ancient 
Armenian translation of Ephraim’s Commentary, a translation 
accurate enough, but seemingly changed with respect to the 
peculiar order in which Ephraim read and commented on, 
these Epistles, either by its translator or one of his copyists, 
to the current Grecian order. Hebrews is placed among the 
congregational letters as a Pauline Epistle, apochryphal cor- 
respondence between the Corinthian church and Paul, to- 
gether with a bit of inserted narrative connecting the two 
parts, is commented as a third Epist:e to the Corinthians, 
making it both genuine and canonical, and an exposition of 
Philemon is wholly lacking and the book not even mentioned. 
May not the omission of Philemon account for its vigorous 
championship in the neighboring Church of Grecian Syria? 
Comparison of the apostolicon of Marcion, Sinaiticus and 
Ephraim may prove interesting at this point: 


MARCION. SINAITICUS. EPHRAIM. 
Gal. Gal. Gal. 

1-2 Cor. 1-2 Cor 1-2-3 Cor 
Rom Rom Rom 
eens Heb Heb 

Taser UES Ae ee ce ale tk tA ge hee 
Eph Col. Eph 

Col Eph. Phil 

Phil Phil. Col 

NP a Philp abt Pe ee 
Ses 1-2 Thess 1-2 Thess. 
Ji A pk ea ta a i Tink 
Fe? 2 Tim 2. Lim. 
pee Titus. Titus. 
Philemon. Philedmiciwinagins oases 
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Let us note some of the peculiarities seen above: (1) 
Gal., 1-2 Cor., Rom., is the order of the “chief” Pauline 
epistles. How did the Syrians obtain such an order, an order 
which Marcion presented in his apostolicon at Rome in 145? 
The fact that this is Marcion’s own order and not that of the 
Ancient Church, complicates the question. Must not some 
one familiar with Marcion’s apostolicon, though himself not a 
Marcionite, have brought the Pauline Epistles to the Syrians? 
This seems the only conclusion that can be reached from ex- 
tant evidences. (2) Philemon was likely lacking in the Sy- 
rian Church. (3) The position of Hebrews, one which it 
occupied in the Egyptian Church only, proves a late reception of 
this Epistle. Further evidence showing its absence in the 
original Syrian canon is deduced from these facts: it did not 
obtain at Rome as either Pauline or canonical and the Syrian 
canon came from Rome; the earliest Syrian translator would 
have placed it—had he desired to accept it—either at the end 
of the congregational Epistles or as the last among the Paul- 
ine Epistles. (4.) The peculiar appearance of 3 Cor., now 
known to bea part of the Acts of Paul. Since the date of the 
latter is 170, it could scarcely have crept into the Syrian canon 
before 200 and so could not have been in the ancient canon. 
(5) The omission of 1 Tim. in Cod. Sinaiticus is either a 
mechanical defect or indicative of a form of the canon, which 
about 340-370, was altered in the vicinity of Aphraates and 
Ephraim. (6) The two Philippian Epistles in Cod. Sinaiti- 
cus are due to the fact that 3 Cor. is hidden beneath the one, 
likely the first. We may in conclusion sum up the apostoli- 
con of the ancient Syrian Church thus: Gal, 7-2)@omeand 
Rom. stood at its head; Heb. and Philemon were missing and 
possibly 1 Tim. also. The other Pauline Epistles were found 
in it, but all of the Catholic Epistles were excluded. 

Syrian canonical history does not close, however, with 
the canon of Ephraim. Syrian Christianity could not long 
retain its individuality, for from the beginning of the fourth 
century intercourse between Syrian and Grecian christians 
was ever on the increase. Thus Grecian Bibles found their 
way into Syria. Eusebius’ Church History was translated 
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into Syriac at an early date, familiarizing Syrians with the 
earlier history of the N. T. These two factors left their im- 
press upon the composition of the Peshitto, so that we find « 
the Pauline Epistles conformed to Grecian order and number 
(3 Cor. being excluded and Philemon adopted, while Hebrews 
was placed last and James, and 1 Peter, and 1 John adopt- 
ed, while 2 Peter, 2-3 John, Jude and Revelation were 
excluded). The Peshitto remained the Bible of the Syrian 
Church, despite the later revisions (Philoxenian, Harklen- 
sian), which included the minor Catholic Epistles, revisions 
which very rarely could be introduced into actual congrega- 
tional usage. The Peshitto as far as text, contents and order 
are concerned can only be explained by taking into account 
the influence of the Grecian Church at Antioch, and vice versa 
the N. T. of the Antiochian Church of the fourth century can 
only be explained by taking into account the influence of 
Syria. 
LucIAN AND EUSEBIUS. 


The ancient Antiochian canon as far as we know offered 
no peculiarities, lacking not even 2 Peter and Revelation. It 
seems strange then to find Chrysostom’s canon identical with 
the Peshitto. To understand this it is necessary to go back 
to Lucian. Born at Samosata, trained in exegesis at Edessa 
and afterwards coming to Antioch, where he became the 
founder of a school, it is not surprising to find, that, if the 
N. T. which the preachers and exegetes of Antioch used 
about 380-450 is traceable to the influence of Lucian, this 
N. T. was a compromise. between the traditions of Edessa 
and Antioch. Jerome tells us that Lucian’s recension of the 
LXX and the N. T. spread all the way from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople. Following the Syrians it excluded Revelation, 
but on the other hand retained James, 1 Peter, and 1 John 
(the minor Catholic Epistles were controverted by the Greeks 
anyway). Other writings, whose connection with the canon 
had been rather close, were most likely weeded out at this 
time. We may well imagine what a reflex influence this 
canon had on the Syrian Church. 

Pamphilius and Eusebius continued Origen’s studies 
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in Palestine. Eusebius was influenced also by the learned 
lectures he heard from the presbyter Dorotheus at Antioch 
and the fact that he was linked with the pupils of Lucian im 
the Trinitarian controversy. He carried out Origen’s prin- 
ciple of hearing the verdict of all churches, including that of 
Antioch with Syria in its background. He quotes, like Ori- 
gen, the opinions of ancient writers concerning homologou- 
mena and antilegomena, but inaugurates a new departure in 
dividing the antilegomena into two classes, viz.: Those he 
would have the Church accept and those which he claims are 
spurious beyond all doubt. He classifies this, (1) Homolo- 
goumena: the 4 Gospels, Acts, 14 Pauline Epistles, 1 Peter, 1 
John, possibly Revelation. (2) ‘Antilegomena, a. Better 
class: James, Jude, 2-3 John; b. Spurious: Acts of Paul, 
Shepherd of Hermas, Rev. of Peter, Barnabas, Didache, pos- 
sibly Revelation. 

From this classification and passages in his works it is 
evident that Eusebius is not quite clear in his own mind con- 
cerning some of the books of the N. T. Are we to regard 
the better class of antilegomena as books that may be quoted, 
yet not strictly speaking integral parts of the canon? Does 
his silence concerning Hebrews and the number 14 as applied 
to Pauline Epistles designate Hebrews as both Pauline and 
canonical? What is the position of Revelation? Such ques- 
tions at once arise. Revelation was always a difficult book 
for Eusebius anyway; he often quotes it involuntarily, even 
states strong evidence for its reception, still he would rather 
exclude it. Hence its position either among the homologo- 
umena or the spurious kind of antilegomena, making its ac- 
ceptance or rejection a matter of choice to the individual 
church. 

With the exception of Revelation, however, Eusebius’ 
canon is the same as ours, for he includes all of the Catholic 
Fpistles and in this respect stands out against Antioch and 
Syria. His canon is found in Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory 
Naz., in the appendix of the Canon Laod., 59, in Can. Apost., 
85, likely also in Const. Apost., while Amphiliochius places it 
side by side with the Antiochian canon. Its widespread ac- 
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ceptance is explained, not only by the importance of Euse- 
bius’ Church History, but especially by the imperial commis- 
sion of Constantine to Eusebius to furnish 50 copies of the 
Scriptures on parchment intended especially for the churches 
of Constantinople. In this commission the content of these 
copies was expressly left to Eusebius’ choice and in this he 
leaned more towards Lucian, both in the matter of text and 
make-up, than towards Origen. This was due to the wide- 
spread influence of Lucian’s canon and Eusebius’ own incli- 
nation. On: the part of churches using Lucian’s canon this 
required nothing but the acceptance of the minor Catholic 
Epistles ; in the exclusion of Revelation and the spurious anti- 
legomena there was ready response also in that quarter. The 
latter, indeed, remained excluded for all time, the former for 
more than a century in almost all of the Grecian and Syrian 
churches. Only a few here and there expressed regard for 
Revelation, as for instance, Apollinaris, the Chiliast, and Epip- 
hanius, an extensive traveller in orthodox countries and a 
student interested in heretical literature. 


ATHANASIUS. 


Athanasius marks an epoch in canonical history, inas- 
much as he first declared the 27 books of our present canon 
as the only canonical books of the N. T. We learn from his 
Festal Letter of 367, that he was not influenced so much by 
other parts of the Church, as by the indiscriminate use of va- 
rious books in his own bishopric (the bishop of Alexandria ‘ 
was also metropolitan of Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis) to fix 
the canon definitely, as far as content and arrangement of 
individual and groups of books was concerned. Not to break 
entirely with the traditions of Alexandria he places beside the 
xavovtCdpueva, but in clear distinction both from them and the 
totally rejected azéxpyga, a class of avaywwoxdpeva, which 
the “Fathers” said were to be read to catechumens. To these 
belong among O. T. Apocrypha, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, 
Esther, Judith, Tobias; among N. T. Apocrypha, Didache and 
Shepherd of Hermas. This reflects both an ancient and a 
long continued practice of the Church (cf. the Apocrypha in 
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German Bibles). The Didache long influenced the liturgy 
of Egypt and among the Copts was turned to good account 
for purposes of edification. In other instances Athanasius 
speaks of his high regard for the Shepherd of Hermas. His 
silence concerning other writings, recognized in Alexandria 
during the third century, is certainly surprising. Barnabas, 
for instance, is described by Serapion, friend of Athanasius, as 
0 tiutw@tatos Bapydfas 6 axdotodos and placed in Cod. Sin. canon 
between Revelation and Hermas. It was this silence of Ath- 
anasius, however, which loosed the bond uniting this and 
other writings to the N. T. His N. T. of 27 books seems 
more circumscribed than that of Eusebius with its 26; the 
latter paved the way for its limitations by detailed considera- 
tions, but for Athanasius all considerations and all antilego- 
mena were no more. His attempt to retain certain books as 
worthy of being read to catechumens is related to much older 
attempts and to the custom then current in Alexandria; but 
it was a useless attempt, because impossible of execution. 
Reading to the catechumens was not distinctly separated from 
reading at public worship, for baptized christians often attend- 
ed catechetical instruction, and vice versa, catechumens at- 
tended the worship of the congregation, their presence being 
only prohibited at the celebration of the Eucharist. Athana- 
sius himself drops this distinction when he places those books 
as dvaywwokdpeva over against these without the addition of 
Kavovildpeva. It was not long before the designation for 
catechumens was dropped and J/egi m ecclestis remained for the 
majority the mark of canonicity. Ecclesiasticus was equal to 
canomcus. Eusebius’ radical course in branding these books 
as spurious was victorious over against the more conservative 
course of Athanasius; on the other hand Athanasius and the 
Alexandrian Church speaking through him became finally vic- 
torious with his N. T. of 27 books. 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE East Up TO THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN. 
The peculiar canon set up by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
really produced no essential changes in the East. Theodore 
rejected the entire group of Catholic Epistles and, being an 
Antiochian, rejected Revelation as a matter of course. With- 
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out taking into consideration the case of the Diatessaron, 
Theodore’s canon is identical with that of the Syrians about 
350 and we are not surprised to find him justifying his canon 
upon the basis of this authority. His arrangement of Paul- 
ine epistles (Rom., 1-2 Cor., Heb., Eph., Gal., Phil., Col., 1-2 
Thess.) may be compared with the ancient Syrian canon as 
given above. He defends Philemon, however, and excludes 3 
Cor. He was very influential among Syrian Nestorians, of 
course, and it is scarcely surprising to find that Jesudad, 2 
Nestorian of the ninth century, placed the three greater Cath- 
olic Epistles in the position of antilegomena and that Kosmas, 
instructed by Nestorians (c. 540), states that he knew people 
who rejected the whole group of Catholic Epistles. 

Had the lectures of Paul of Nisibis been preserved in 
their original form and not merely in the translation of Juni- 
lius, an African, we should possess more reliable information 
on this subject; the designation of the four minor Catholic 
Epistles as deutoro-canonical undoubtedly belongs to Paul 


rather than to his translator. This distinction on the whole 
was of little moment at that time and the rejection of James 


only affected the Nestorians. Despite Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia and certain Nestorian scholars, the Peshitto with its three 
Catholic Epistles and Revelation omitted, and the canon of 
Eusebius with its seven Catholic Epistles and Revelation 
omitted, asserted their influence—the former in Syria and the 
latter wherever it was read—until late in the fifth century. 
How it came to pass that the churches from Jerusalem to 
Constantinople accepted Revelation and the Antiochian 
Church recognized the four minor Catholic epistles are sub- 
jects that demand still closer investigation. The mere fact that 
Philoxenus (508) had the minor Catholic Epistles and Revela- 
tion translated into Syriac presupposes, that in the neighbor- 
ing patriarchy of Antioch they were no longer ignored in si- 
lence, but accepted. About 500, possibly a little earlier, An- 
dreas wrote his great Commentary on Revelation at Caesarea 
in Cappadocia in which, appealing to the teachers from 
Papias to Cyril, he defends its inspiration. The em- 
phatic manner in which Eustratius (c. 580) designates Revela- 
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tion as a work of the Apostle and theologian John and cites it 
in dogmatic proof seems to hint, that among the scholars ot 
Constantinople its former exclusion from the canon was not 
at least forgotten. 

When the emperor Justinian (527-565) compiled his fa- 
mous Code the zavdéxtes t7¢ dylas ypag7s was also fixed both 
for the Grecian and Latin Churches. Ecclesiastical terms of 
the age that followed clearly show that fixity in the civil code 
also influenced fixity in matters of the canon. 

WILLIAM A. SNYDER. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE III. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


In every treatise of this kind, we ought to begin by de- 
fining the terms. For our purpose Christianity may be 
broadly defined as the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is what Christ is; what he taught; what he did; what he lived. 
The Christian religion embraces the whole Christ, not a part 
of him. Christianity is not a system which can be separated 
from its founder at any point. We can think of Mohamme- 
danism without thinking of Mohammed, Buddhism without 
Buddha; Confucianism without Confucius, Christian Science, 
so called, without Mrs. Eddy, but we cannot think of Chris- 
tianity without Christ. 

Christianity as related to Socialism, is the spirit of Christ 
creating, setting up, and pushing forward, the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

DEFINING SOCIALISM. 


But when we undertake to define Socialism, we have a 
difficulty on our hands. To define is to confine, and Social- 
ism is one of those forces which has such elements of discon- 
tent, turbulence and revolution, interwoven in it that it does 
not yield readily to definition. The French paper, “Figaro,” 
offered a prize of 100 francs for the best definition of Social- 
ism. It received 600 with about as many different shades of 
meaning. This shows that Socialism is a misty and a cloudy 
thing. It is still in a chaotic state. The Socialists are not 
agreed among themselves. ‘The internal condition is a chaos 
as yet. What may be evolved in the future remains to be seen. 


Best DEFINITION. 


Some one has said, “Socialism is individualism run mad.” 
Another has said, “Whenever I hear some one bring forward 
a solution of the Social question, I move to adjourn.” The 
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best definition I have been able to find, and which is at the 
same time, I think, the most charitable, is this one, in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica: “Associated production with a collective 
capital with the view to an equitable distribution.” That is, 
production, which is not individual, but associated; capita! 
which is not private, but collective, and a distribution which is 
equitable (or equal, as equitable may mean in many cases) to 
all, would be the realization, in form, of the best Socialism of 
to-day. In presenting our subject, we will note the points in 
which Christianity and Socialism agree, and in which they 


differ. 
AGREEMENT, 


1. The Points in Which They Agree. 

They are both social and democratic. They are both 
concerned with society and the common people. They both 
sympathize with the masses. They both see and feel the 
shapes which rise up, or lie on the face of society, such as pov- 
erty, pauperism, idleness, intemperance, bankrupt households, 
neglected children, the shiftless, incapable and criminal classes 
—yes, the very multitudes on whom Jesus looked with com- 
passion as sheep without a shepherd. It is to the credit of 
both that attention is directed to the so-called lower classes, 
the lower stratum of society, to those for whom nobody seems 
to care but only to avoid, those who have the greatest need 
and the least material good, subjected to the greatest tempta- 
tions and evils, who need the most care and receive the least. 


AUTHORITY ALIKE. 


These two active forces in society have been likened to 
the Siamese Twins. This is true in so far as they must not 
be separated. The Lord himself unites them when he says 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart. This 
is the first and great commandment and the second 1s like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The same au- 
thority is back of both. 

Christianity, when it attempts to serve God, without at 
the same time serving man, comes to be hostile to man, that 
is bigoted, intolerant, persecuting as is shown in the past his- 
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tory of the church. Socialism without religion has no regu- 
lating principle, and so becomes wild, fanatical, unjust, de- 
structive—this and nothing more. Divorced from religion, it 
will turn around and wed anarchy. 

They both realize that there are great and growing evils 
in society, which ought to be remedied. They both acknowl- 
edge that this earth, in its present condition, is no longer a para- 
dise for man. They both see and feel that something ought 
to be done to lift up man and make him better and happier. 


CREDIT TO SOCIALISM. 


We give Socialism credit for this desire and purpose in 
the heart. It is due to it, that now, inthisage more thanany other, 
there is a social question. The subject is up. Our attention 
is directed to it. And this is a hopeful symptom. Society is 
now more than ever crying out, “What must I do to be saved?” 
Christianity and Socialism are both trying to answer this cry. 

The social question of to-day is the product of Christian 
civilization, prosperity and education. It is a part of the after- 
math of Christianity. There are no social questions in such 
countries as Turkey and the Dark Continent. 

Thus the agreements, so far and so good. 


DIFFERENCES. 


2. The differences between the two are, in many respects, 
radical and antipodal. 

First, they differ as to the root of the evil which afflicts 
human society. 

Christianity places the root in man himself. Socialism 
in man’s environment. The one says itisin man. The other, 
that it lies outside of him. The one, as a remedy, would change 
man himself. The other would change his environment. So- 
cialism says, “Poverty is the greatest curse.” Christianity 
says, “Selfishness.” The one says, “Make man’s outward lot 
and condition what it ought to be, that is, give him all he wants 
to eat, drink and wear, a comfortable and healthy house to 
live in, good health and good neighbors, not too much nor too 
hard work to do, and he will be happy.” 
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CAUSE OF UNHAPPINESS, © 


According to it the true and universal reason why men 
are unhappy and discontented is because they are poor, and 
the same reason prevails to make men bad as well as unhappy 
and discontented. But if all this be true, we should find all rich 
men good and happy, and every poor man bad and miserable, 
which would be contrary to all human experience. 


CHANGE NEEDED. 


But Christianity goes deeper and says you must change ~ 
the man himself to start with before. he can be permanently 
good or happy. It acknowledges indeed that environment has 
much to do with moral character and man’s happiness in this 
world, but man himself must be changed for the better in his 
moral and spiritual nature before he can or will profit largely 
and permanently by external surroundings. Change man 
himself for the better and he will make his surroundings 
better. It is not a bad world which makes men bad, but bad 
men who make a bad world; although the two are acting and 
reacting upon each other continually. It remains true, never- 
theless, that the original sin is in man, and not in his environ- 
ments. 

VIEW OF SOCIETY. 


Second, they differ in their view of organized society. So- 
clalism finds that society, as it is at present constituted, allow- 
ing the few to become rich and the many to remain poor, is 
inherently evil, and the citadel of injustice, oppression and 
wrong, and the cause of man’s misery. The present order, in 
its estimation, ought to be broken up, this citadel ought to be 
demolished and a new order established. There is, however, 


much difference among Socialists, as to the degree to which 
this reorganization ought to be carried. 


A SOCIALIST VIEW. 


But, a radical change is demanded. Society, as it exists, 
is an evil and is bringing forth more evil continually. The So- 
cialist views society alone on its material side. He is con- 
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cerned solely with the production and distribution of mate- 
rial wealth. He looks at society as a house, which if it does 
not answer its purpose can be torn down and rebuilt at pleas- 
ure, and the gain will be greater than the loss. 


CHRISTIANITY’S VIEW. 


But Christianity does not look upon organized society as 
hopeless, as altogether evil and to be abolished unceremoni- 
ously and without benefit of clergy. She sees more than the 
material in society. She beholds social, intellectual, moral 


and spiritual forces at play in the body. Society is a living or- 
ganism and must be dealt with carefully lest more harm than 


good may result. Society is not a house, but a tree. You 
may tear down a house and rebuild it on another pattern, to 
suit your taste, but you cannot deal with a living tree in this 
way. If the tree bears bitter fruit, the remedy is, not to chop 
the tree down or upheave it root and branch, but to graft new 
fruit upon it. This is just what Christianity would do with 
society to make it better. The grafting process makes the old 
stock bear new and better fruit. 


LIKE THE Bopy. 


Society may be further likened to the human body. It is 
in fact a larger human organism. Now, when a man gets 
sick or is diseased, or the vital organs, each in its place, do not 
discharge their functions aright, the thing to do is not to abol- 
ish the man and make a new one in his place, or attempt to re- 
arrange his vital organs, but to cure him of his sickness and 
restore him to health. Christianity is such a remedial sys- 
tem, throughout. She would call in the physician, she would 
apply the proper remedies, she would nurse the patient until 
he gets well. Then he can go about his proper business again 
and be happy and make others happy. 


DIFFER AS TO METHODS. 


3. In another respect, they differ as to the method of 
procedure. : 
Socialism would proceed against organized society as 
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such. It would deal with society as a whole, with men in 
masses and classes. Its method would be wholesale and sum- 
mary, impatient, radical and fanatical if need be. 

It would begin by a leverage from below. But Christi- 
anity deals with men as individuals. It believes in the meth- 
cds of growth to secure good and permanent results, and is 
willing to sow, cultivate, and wait in order to reap. It would 
begin to lift up men, not by a leverage from below, but by a 
helping hand reached down from above. It would be a leaven 
to leaven the whole lump. 


CHRIST’S WAY. 


This method is nowhere better illustrated than in the life 
of our Lord himself who came down from above and lived and 
wrought among men'as one of them. There were great social 
evils in his day, the evils of bad government, taxation, slavery, 
drunkenness, pauperism, and the social evil, especially so- 
called. The Lord did not spend his time going around de- 
claiming against all these evils im bulk. He dealt with men as 
individuals and reproved them for their individual sins. The 
social questions he passed by, not in indifference, but leaving 
behind him as a leaven, principles and a spirit and power, 
which in their working and outcome, would overthrow all 
these evils one by one, which they have done and are con- 
tinuing to do. 


DIFFERING WAYS. 


Dr. Gladden has illustrated the point we are making by 
setting forth the difference in method of ultra conservatism or 
the “laissez faire” theory, radical socialism, and Christianity. 
He takes the egg with the bird in it. 

Ultra conservatism would let the egg severely alone. It 
would have as its reward an addled egg. Radicalism or So- 
cialism, would break the shell and would reap as its reward, 
a dead bird. Christianity would brood the egg, warming the 
life within it, and then the bird, eventually, would breathe the 
air and use its wings to rise above the environments of its 
birth. Thus Christianity would work among men to uplift 
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them. It would implant a new life within, brood over it until 
it can burst its shell, and either control and shape its own en- 
vironments, or rise above them. As the spirit of God brooded 
over the waters in the beginning, bringing order out of chaos, 
light cut of darkness, life out of death, so would Christianity 
brood over the hearts of men and by warming them into new- 
ness of life and changing them, change its onward progress, 
the whole face of society. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS. 


4th. There is also a marked difference in the standard 
of value which is set up by each. Socialism sets up the stand- 
ard of wealth and cries for its equal distribution. It is not 
wealth itself against which it declares war, but its unequal dis- 
tribution. The Socialist does not object to becoming rich him- 
self. 

It is the riches of his neighbor that bothers him. He 
would like to get hold of it himself and distribute it according 
to his ideas and theories. 

He would answer the question often asked about men, 
“What are they worth?” in dollars and cents every time. 

The standard of worth of Christianity is set up by her 
Lord. “Is not life more than meat and the body than rai- 
ment?” ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” “Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth.” 


AS TO PROPERTY. 


5. They are at variance on the right of private property. 
The denial of the right of private property is one of the car- 
dinal points of Socialism. 

In its extreme form and under excitement, it cries out, 
“Down with the rich.” “Down with private property.” 
“Private property is robbery.” “It is right to rob the rob- 
bers.” 
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While Christianity acknowledges the right of every man 
to have, hold, manage and enjoy, with certain limitations, what 
has been honestly and lawfully acquired, she does not thereby 
become the apologist and defender of the rich. Her founder, 
who was himself among the poorest of the poor, forbids it. 
“Woe unto you that are rich. It is easier fora camel to gothrough 
the eye of the needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. Thou fool: this night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee; then whose shall be those things which thou 
hast provided. Those that be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
many in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 


THE GREAT PROPRIETOR. 


But while Christianity acknowledges the right of every 
man to have, hold, use and dispose of, what he has honestly 
and lawfully acquired, just as all civil governments since the 
beginning have done, over against the claim of every other 
man who would take it from him, yet he cannot do this over 
against God. While our property may be called our own, 
over against every other man, it is not our own, over against 
God. God is the great proprietor of all, and in his providence 
distributes to every one severally as he wills. On the side of 
man, Christianity says with the divine law, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” and applies this to both rich and poor, even to the So- 
cialist. But on the side of God, she teaches and inculcates 
with all her might, the stewardship of wealth. 

She holds every man accountableto God for the use or abuse 
of his wealth. She demands that the man who is rich shall help 
his brother who is poor. Wealth is power and power ought 
to be in the hands of those who are willing and able to use it 
aright, and not for their own aggrandizement and pleasure 
alone. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


It is indeed true that the demand of Socialism for an 
equal distribution of the wealth of the few to the many, has 
arisen from the abuse of wealth by those who have it. But 
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before this demand is granted, a preliminary question must be 
settled. It must be shown that those to whom this wealth 
will be distributed will make as good or better use of it, than 
those from whom it has been taken. This would be hard to 
do. Christian experience is against it. It has been discov- 
ered that the indiscriminate distribution of Christian charity 
for the relief of the poor produces more poverty in its train 
than it relieves. Here applies the truth that, “There is noth- 
ing more unequal than the equal treatment of unequals.” Men 
have equal rights, but not to equal things. Wealth, by its very 
nature, is an unequal thing, and must, by its very nature, remain 
so. The division between the rich and poor will continue to 
exist as it always has existed, until the end of time. 

We cannot eliminate the personal factor in the production 
and distribution of wealth. Character as well as wealth comes 
in to complicate the problem. 

A Socialist movement, based on the denial of the right 
of private property and demanding an equal distribution of 
all the wealth in the world, would create more injustice than it 


finds, and more evils than it cures. 
HIRAM O. PETERS. 
Decatur, Ill. 


ARTICLE IV. 


ST. PAUL TEE itl: 
[By E. E. Kellett, in The Expositor. ] 


His speeches, so far as they have descended to us, are 
poetical in their very texture; his theology, as we hope to 
show, is that of a man who is poet first and theologian after- 
ward; and his very conception of the possibility of a gospel 
for the Gentiles proves a width and power of imagination 
which, among Jews, is paralleled in Isaiah, and in Isaiah alone. 
The other apostles were Jews, and narrow: Paul, though a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, was a poet, and therefore the broad- 
est of men. Ina word, he who alone of the Jews looked for- 
ward to the time when there should be neither Jew nor Greek, 
was himself that most amazing of combinations, Jew and 
Greek in one. 


Like Shakespeare, Paul did not disdain a play upon 
words. In ‘Richard the Second,” the sick Gaunt plays nicely 
with his name; in the Epistle to Philemon, Paul the aged plays 
upon the name of Onesimus. The style of Paul, like that of 
Shakespeare, is a style in which the sense constantly breaks 
the bonds of the language, and in which strict grammar is 
always subordinated to vigor. The speeches of Prospero, 
with their anacoluthons, their daring distortions, their strength 
of meaning combined with laxity of syntax, are marvelously 
similar to the Epistles of Paul. That method of “linked sug- 
gestion,” again, on which Shakespeare’s sentences are con- 
structed, is preeminently characteristic of Paul, and in Paul, 
as in Shakespeare, the latter end of a sentence, like that of 
Gonzalo’s commonwealth, frequently forgets its beginning. 
In both, there is a sublime indifference to mere logical cor- 
rectness, and in both the supreme aim of style is attained, 
the. expression of thoughts that breathe so that they seem 
actually to burn into the brain of the reader. Allowing for 
a few differences, the remarks of Abbott on the general char- 
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acter of Shakesperian grammar apply almost without altera- 
tion to the Pauline. Nor is it hard to believe that in sub- 
stance also the two might have been found similar; that the 
Paul who wrote so discriminatingly to Timothy and to Titus 
had a conception of the niceties of human nature not much 
inferior to Shakespeare’s; and that he who wrote the first 
chapter of Romans was not incapable of creating a Regan, a 
Goneril or an Edmund. 


If he wishes to inculcate the necessity of choosing good 
companions, he quotes Menander; if to assert the fatherhood 
of God, he quotes Aratus; if to summarize in an epigram the 
Cretan character, he quotes Epimenides. Still more signifi- 
cant are his allusions to Old Testament writers. On the 
seventy-eight references to these authors in the Epistles to 
the Romans, forty-one are from Isaiah or the Psalms; and 
even when dealing with the comparatively prosaic subject- 
matter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, he draws his 


illustrations in astonishingly large quantity from the poetical 
books. 


The doxologies and fragments of church hymns with 
which his epistles are studded may or may not be his own, 
though we incline to the view that, like Wesley, he contribut- 
ed to the hymnology of his own service; but we are not left to 
conjectures like these for indications of his “insuppressive 
poetic mettle.” Inthe Epistle to the Romans, after a length- 
ened and profound disquisition on the nature of faith and the 
doctrine of justification, he begins to exhort his readers: “I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice.’ What a daring 
flight of poetry is this! It is a metaphor so deep that scores 
of sermons have not exhausted its meaning, and only our un- 
fortunate familiarity with it prevents us from realizing how 
far removed from prose it is. It is followed by a series of 
practical maxims, in which we detect now the style of Theog- 
nis and now that of the Proverbs of Solomon. In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, again, having occasion to urge watchful- 
ness and courage upon his readers, he gives them a number 
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of metaphors of which the extreme boldness and beauty have 
long been lost through use, but which must have roused the 
minds of his Ephesian readers, to whom they came fresh, like 
the strokes of awhip. ‘Put on,” he says, in words for which 
his favorite Isaiah had given but the barest hint, “the whole 
armor of God. Stand, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breast-plate of righteousness, and hav- 
ing shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
without taking the shield of faith; and take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.” If this is not poetry, then Spencer’s “Faerie Queene” 
itself, that most poetical of poems, must be adjudged to be 
prose, for what is the “Faerie Queene” but an expansion of 
these few verses? nee 

Of all poems none is more intensely lyrical than the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians: and few, as we might have expected, 
have been subjected to more unmerciful dissection. It is 
full, almost throughout, of a Shelleyan, impalpable, ethereal 
imagination, whose meaning is only to be grasped by those 
who approach it as poesy. The painful grammarian, the 
textual critic, the strict and logical theologian, have no place 
here. ..: . ... -Not staying ‘to calculate or -refinemiteeaies. 
whether he may be found guilty of self contradiction or not, 
Paul yields himself to a rushing tide of enthusiasm that bears 
him into regions of which it is hardly lawful for man to speak. 
Whether he is in the body or out of the body he knows not; 
suffice it that he is under the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
His words, indeed, do not fall into metrical lengths; his lines 
do not always begin with capital letters; but their imagery, 
- their passion, their fine frenzy, glancing from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven, seem literally to body forth the forms 
of things unknown, and to give a local habitation and a name 
to the most airy and impalpable of spiritual things. The poetic 
strain begins early. “The hope” of the Colossians is “laid up 
for them in the heavens.” Not only is the phrase absolutely 
original—parallels to it having been sought in vain—but the 
metaphor of hope as a treasure laid up for future use is one 
that could only have occurred to a poet. 


ARTICLE V. 


WHAT THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS 
‘PISA GIA Se 


By Lic. THEOL. P. VoLz, STADTPFARRER. 


[Translated for The Lutheran Church Review from Harnack’s Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche, by C. Theodore Benze, A. M.] 

Babylonology—if the term may be employed—has been 
rising to high tide; but is now on the point of subsiding. It 
seemed as if the enormous number of excavated finds, the 
colossal proportions of Babylonian monuments and the extra- 
ordinary size of the heaps of ruins had confused the temperate 
judgment of explorers. The Babylonian-Assyrian spirit, the 
spirit of quantity and number, seemed to have arisen with the 
purpose of devouring everything, even the sense of intrinsic 
values and invisible magnitudes. 

This tidal wave was given its first impetus by Winckler 
and Delitzsch. The importance in the domain of science is 
proven by their power to raise this flood. However, both 
have worked and exaggerated in quite a different manner. 
Winckler has opened our eyes to the great civilizing power ot 
Babylonia, and tiny Israel’s intermingling with the political 
and social conditions of the mistress of the world. His ex- 
aggerations consisted in the fact that he could see no inde- 
pendent life beside that of the Babylonian monster and 
measured the religious movements in Israel by a purely 
human and even political standard. Delitzsch called the 
world’s attention to the dependence of biblical matters upon 
Babylonia and openly stated, that there are purely human 
elements in the Bible. He exaggerated when he declared the 
spirit of the Old Testament to be Babylonian. 

But no matter how much we must eliminate from the ex- 
aggerations, there is still enough to be learned from the Baby- 
lonian excavations. 
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The excavations are a product of modern times. They de- 
pend upon our world encircling means of transportation and 
the present day interest in the history of foreign nations. 
They further presume that the states of Europe have ended 
their constant warfare and undertaken the great task of plant- 
ing the banner of European civilization in other continents. 
The Babylonian excavations, originating in the scientific in- 
terest of two embassadors stationed in Mesopotamia, began 
early in the 19th century and the first nations to lift the spade 
were the English and the French. The principal finds in the 
course of time were the following: About 1850 it was the lot 
of the English to lift the great city of Nineveh from the heaped 
up ruins opposite Mosul (Kujundschik). A magnificent col- 
lection from there fills a whole wing and many walls of the 
British Museum. At the same time the library of the great 
Assyrian King Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus) the lover of art 
and literature, was discovered, containing among other things 
the cuneiform records of Creation and the Deluge. 

Next the French have carried to the Louvre magnificent 
art productions of the third millennium from the south Baby- 
lonian hill of Tello, and surprising Babylonian finds from Per- 
sian Susa and especially in recent times the code of Hammu- 
rabi. Then the Americans entered the lists and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, aided with American munificence, 
has unearthed a mighty array of temples and a rich temple 
literature at Nippur. 

Quite late, after the partition was almost completed, Ger. 
many arrived on the scene. The great era of progress follow- 
ing the war of 1870 brought in its wake the formation of a 
German Oriental Society, which is working principally in the 
city limits of ancient Babylon and for which Delitzsch won 
friends by his lectures. In the Berlin Museum is also found 
the greatest part of the important find of Tel-el-Amarna 
(1888) in Egypt. This comprises parts of a pharaonic archive, 
containing several letters exchanged between two Pharaohs 
and two Babylonian monarchs (about 1400) and a number of 
letters of Assyrian, Mesopotamian and Cyprian kings as well 
as of Pheenician and Canaanitish tributary princes, all of 
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which are addressed to Pharaoh. Strange to say, this corre- 
spondence is almost entirely carried on in the Babylonian lan- 
guage. 

What then were the single finds in these Babylonian 
mounds? Buried cities and buildings, temples, palaces and 
fortifications, statues and triumphal columns resembling 
obelisks, wonderful reliefs mostly in alabaster, basalt, clay or 
glazed brick on the inner and outer walls of the buildings and 
on the obelisks; diverse archzological material and above all 
a mass of clay tablets, prisms and cylinders. The walls and 
floors of the buildings, the statues, columns and blocks of 
stone, as well as the ocean of clay tablets are all covered with 
inscriptions. They transmit to us historical records and 
chronological lists, astronomical observations, calendars and 
astrological musteries, learned treatises and vocabularies, 
mythological or religious narrations and hymns, laws anu 
political acts, public and private contracts. There are even 
private letters, wrapped in a brick envelope and containing 
the name of the addressee and the sender. The material con- 
tained in all these collections of cuneiform inscriptions has not 
been deciphered by far. On the contrary the deciphering of 
what is at hand demands faithful philological labor for many 
decades without counting all that is unearthed almost daily at 
the present time. 

We shall endeavor to learn to know from this material, 
Ist the civilization of Babylonia per se, 2d its import for the 
civilization of the world, 3d its import for Israel. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that the term “Babylonia” is not 
sharply defined. In general we mean the civilization produc- 
ed by the Summerians (before 3000) and the period of Ham- 
murabi (about 2250). 


I. BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The antiquity of Babylonian civilization looms up for us 
in the dim, distant past, far back of that of Greece and Rome. 
Its origins can be traced beyond the year 3000. Its most strik- 
ing feature is, that it is the civilization of a state, not the prim- 
itive life of an untaught race, and which in some respects, just 
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as in Egypt, was never again equalled afterwards. ‘This civil- 
ization is older than the Babylonic-Semitic spirit. It is de- 
rived from the so-called Summerian people, whose language 
subsequently lived on in worship and science, as did the Latin 
in the Middle Ages. Such a dominating spiritual body at 
the very beginning of all known history is a new proof of the 
fact that the development of humanity takes place not in a 
steady and gradual rise; but in a series of elevations and de- 
pressions, or to borrow an expression, that it moves from 
Wwave-crest to wave-crest. The overthrow of the towering ola 
civilizations and the erection of new formations in their places 
was generally caused by the victorious assaults of young bar- 
barian nations, which overthrew existing states and subse- 
quently amalgamated the previous civilization with their own 
being, just as the young Teutonic races did at the time of the 
Migration with their inheritance.* 

The great art of the ancient Babylonians was astronomy, 
which they seem to have learned from the Summerians. At 
first, as early as 4000, the observation of the heavens served 
practical purposes, especially those of astrology. This, with 
divination and soothsaying claimed a great part of Babylonian 
erudition; but it gradually led up to pure astronomy. They 
very early grouped the stars in constellations, and divided 
the sphere into 360 degrees. ‘The zodiac with its divisions into 
twelve signs, can be traced to far beyond 3000 B. C. Pictorial 
representations of the twelve signs are found as early as 1200 
B. C., the seven planets are mentioned and the existence of a 
number of planetary and lunar stations is claimed for a very 
early period. The movements of sun and moon as well as the 
eclipses were carefully noted and studied. These people di- 
vided the year into 365} days and had several inter-calary meth- 
ods. ‘Their astronomical knowledge was taught in special 
schools, a fixed terminology was developed and a brilliant sys- 
tem evolved. Their comprehensive observation of the heavens 
was undoubtedly founded upon a deep spiritual idea. They 
had a definitely developed cosmology, according to Winckler, 


*This favorite analogical principle of modern historians is susceptible 
of illustrations only, not of proof. ft bli DE 
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and this was a religious astronomical one. He who divined 
the laws of the stars divined the depths of the godhead. They 
certainly had a remarkable sense of the harmony of the total- 
ity of the universe and endeavored to regulate the outward 
condition of human life according to the same simple and grand 
laws. This sense was unquestionably the special gift confer- 
red upon them by the God of the universe.* 

Mathematics was with them closely connected with astron- 
omy. Number was a sacred conception. The number of 
mathematical works found is surprisingly large. There are 
lists of squares and cubes, multiplication tables like our tables 
of logarithms; the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
(n) is worked out to a little more than 3. The Babylonians 
had two arithmetical systems, the decimal and the sexagesi- 
mal or duodecimal based on the numbers 60 and 12. 

It is said that this nation which leads in astronomy must 
also have a well developed juridical system, for just as astron- 
omy considers the order of heaven, so does law consider the 
order of the earth. By means of the monument of Hammu- 
rabi found two years ago at Susa the constitution of the Baby- 
lonian state has been reconstructed before our eyes. Hammu- 
rabi reigned about 2250 B. C. He was the founder of Baby- 
lonia’s greatness and the unifier of its kingdom, and his pur- 
pose was to cement its unity by acommon law. He must cer- 
tainly be classed among the great ones of antiquity. His code 
is the oldest known and is pre-eminent in covering the most 
detailed conditions of national life. It remained in force as 
long as the state existed, and its influence extended far be- 
yond the confines of the kingdom. In content it is a purely 
civil code. The only religious:feature is that its author re- 
gards it as a gift from the godhead. Its spirit is that of a 
socialistic state upon an absolutistic foundation: the ruler’s 
will is absolute; but he claims to act as father of his subjects 
and protector of the weak. Its provisions are clearly express- 
ed; their form is that of a typical case; they are made to cover 
public. and private life. 


*This is not The Lutheran Church Review’s way of speaking of God. 
Tore 
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Strangely enough the height of Babylonian art comes at 
the beginning of its history and is never attained to subse- 
quently. The French have found statues in Tello of such ex- 
quisite beauty that they supposed to see in them the influence 
of Greek and Roman art. As a matter of fact these produc- 
tions date between 2500 and 3000 B. C. The monuments 
found at Nippur are equally artistic. From the nature of the 
subjects we learn that the Babylonians at this early period 
were already highly civilized. On the whole this Babylonic- 
Assyrian art is immense and gigantic in character, and first of 
all architectural. The typical figure is the enormous lion or 
bull with eagle’s wings and human head guarding the entrances 
of buildings. The temples comprised not only the temples 
proper; but also court houses and banks, often large libraries 
scientifically classified, lecture and study-rooms for priests and — 
students. Beside every temple there was a tower of seven 
stories, sometimes in the seven colors of the rainbow, and con- 
taining the tombs of gods and kings. 

In the line of literature there exists an epic poem of con- 
siderable length, truly national and heroic (the Gilgamesch 
epic), which shows the Babylonians to have led other races 
also in this particular. 

And now a word as to the religion of the Babylonians. In 
its Origins it was a religion of the stars and resembles classic 
Greek mythology. It is a polytheistic system ordered on a 
monarchical basis and the gods and angels are represented as 
beautiful noble men and women. Beside this civilized form of 
polytheism corresponding to the form of the state itself, we 
meet intuitions and occasional indications that there is a single 
divinity back of all these many gods; but on the other hand 
we also meet dense superstition, exorcism and fear of demons, 
nature worship and temple prostitution. The aforementioned 
seven storied towers which date from the Summerian period 
seem purposed to represent an important religious idea, viz: 
the unity of the universe divided into stories (heaven, earth and 
nether world). The numerous hymns to gods, still extant and 
which 1 form approach Israelitish psalms, in part breathe a 
noble moral earnestness and poetical beauty. Among the re- 
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ligious hymns the socalled penitential psalms have attracted 
the most attention. They were composed during the course 
of several thousand years beginning with 3000 B. C. upon cer- 
tain occasions, and then adopted into liturgical use. What we 
would miss in them is first of all a clear conviction of sin; sec- 
ondly it is not discernible whether the repentant worshipper in 
them bewails his sin or the divine wrath called forth by his 
transgression, or whether the punishment does not cause him 
to conclude his sinfulness. Then also they lack the joyous 
inner certainty of the forgiveness of sin and the deliverance of 
the soul that are always so strongly expressed in the biblical 
penitential psalms. The Babylonian worshipper assumes that 
the tribulation he has endured has principally attoned for his 
sin and that God might mercifully remit the rest of the peni- 
tence. 

The picture of ancient Babylonian civilization would be 
incomplete without the statement that this civilization in a 
large measure and at certain times stood emphatically under 
the influence of the pricsts. In Winckler’s somewhat fancifui 
description, the Babylonian priests appear as a well organized 
power reaching beyond the confines of the country and 
throughout the ages. They are conceived as having clerical 
confederates in the great temples all over the world, and as 
striving to hold a sort of intellectual sway over the world. 
Their power rested on two pillars: the possession of knowledge 
and the possession of money. The home of science was in the 
temples; there in the observatories the laws of the heavens 
were observed; there were the priest’s schools in which dili- 
gent work was carried on. ‘The libraries have preserved for us 
a multitude of scientific works, grammars and collections of 
paradigms Sumeric-Semitic dictionaries, serving the pur- 
pose of philology, lists of synonyms, commentaries on ancient 
sacred books, mathematical works and geographical _ lists, 
tables of botanical, zoological and mineralogical subject-mat- 
ter, in which e. g. animals were classified and every animal was 
given a popular and a scientific name. As these tables are 
composed in two languages, it is inferred that these studies 
were even in vogue among the Summerians. The material 
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basis of intellectual priest-supremacy was given in the fact that 
the monetary system and the extensive commercial enterprises, 
the merchants and the banks were connected with the temple. 
This powerful priesthood can not always have been agreeable 
to the kings. Hence we find in Babylonian and Assyrian his- 
tory traces of an interesting struggle between military and 
hierarchical power, or if the term may be used, between church 
and state, and in this struggle the term “Babylon” is synony- 
mous with the word “Rome.” This world-power of antiquity 
passed through the same historical transformation as the me- 
tropolis of the Middle Ages in the measure that the royal city 
became the citadel of the hierarchy. 


Il. Tue ImMprporTANCE OF BABYLONIAN CULTURE FOR THE 
CIVILIZATION OF THE WORLD. 


Since the coinage of the famous word “Babel-Bible” there 
has been a tendency to find a connection merely between the 
Babylonian excavations and the people of Israel. ‘This is 
only partly true, for the influence of Babylonia upon the civiliza- 
tion of the world was far-reaching. : Babylonia’s fame was not 
in religion but in culture. We may fitly say that antiquity 
has received much Babylonian capital and we may easily enum- 
erate some heir-looms in our possession, that we have derived 
from the same source. In ancient times the term “Chaldee” 
conveyed the impression of erudition, especially in the secret 
science of the stars and of divination. While formerly the wise 
Alexandrians were regarded as the teachers in astronomy 
among the nations of antiquity, it is now learned that these 
masters were themselves the pupils of the Babylonians. The 
Babylonian system of lunar stations e. g. has found its way 
to India, Arabia and China,—a proof of the solidarity of the 
ancient world. Especially prolific in its spread was the art of 
astrology. In all matters also involving the idea of number 
we must search for a Babylonian origin. The native home 
of the Pythagorean philosophy of numbers, yes even the Pytha- 
gorean theorem is not in Greece or India, but in Babylonia, 
and this is perhaps only an example of many other facts of 
ancient science, that journeyed from Babylonia to Persia and 
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India or to Phoenicia and Asia Minor and thence to Greece. 
The Babylonian excavations thus enable the investigator to 
trace much further back to their origins the ideas that stand 
in such clear light in ancient Greece. The foundation of 
science, written symbols, the Babylonians have also transmit- 
ted to many nations, for the cuneiform system as well as its 
common medium, clay, have been transplanted from the home 
country to every region. The supposition also seems permis- 
sible that dependently and independently of Babylonian speech 
and language, parts of Babylonian literature, myths and epics, 
penetrated to neighboring countries and beyond them. As 
an example it is asserted, that there are traces of the Gilga- 
mesch Epic among the myths of Greece. As a world-power, 
Babylonia also led in commerce. Almost all measures 
and weights came from there. The very simple and practical 
Babylonian system of measurement, which like the metric sys- 
tem combined long and cubic measures, and also the ratio 
which they established in the value of copper, silver and gold 
had an important influence in ancient economics. Further- 
more, industry and minor arts, especially carpet weaving, the 
tile industry and lithography owe much to this ancient land 
of culture. Perhaps even the roots of the classic Greek plas- 
tic arts reach down into the fertile soil of Babylonia and As- 
syria. Finally also portions of Babylonian laws and social 
customs entered the circle of the ancient world and eventually 
had their part in the stupendous frame-work of Roman law. 

There is, in truth, an uninterrupted chain of influence from 
Babylonian days to the present. The principles of the first 
stellar system, the division of the ecliptic are permanent. 
Modern astronomers are also studying Chaldean teachings ou 
the course of the moon, the planets and eclipses. The system 
of the zodiac and the names of its signs as well as the naming 
of the week-days after the planets is the same. Even the word 
“istar” is cited as the etymological source of the word “star.” 
Our “sacred numbers,” especially 7 and 12, have received this 
character in Babylonia, and 13 was then regarded as unlucky 
because of its being the number of a supernumerary or inter- 
calary month, and its sign was the bird of evil omen, the 
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raven. The dial of the clocks, with its 12 figures and division 
of 60, depends on Babylonian astronomy; the sexagesimal and 
duodecimal system is still seen in the groschen, the penny, the 
shilling. Many other such trifles might be quoted, all going 
to show that while in our edifice of culture we have been per- 
fectly well at home on the first floor, the Graeco-Roman, the 
excavations are only now giving us an insight into the Baby- 
ionian basement. 

IYI. THE Import oF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION FOR ISRAEL. 


The Babylonian excavations force us to give up the isola- 
tion of the Israelitish people. Naturally the contact between 
Babylonia and Palestine was not always equally strong. The 
first contact lies in the fact that the Israelitish forefathers came 
from Mesopotamia at a time when Babylonian civilization was 
well developed. The second point of contact was about 1400 
B. C., and is illumined by the discovery of Telel-Amarna. At 
this time Palestine and Egypt used the Babylonian language 
and even Egypt stood politically under its influence, while 
the seat of the Israelites in Egypt was the direct scene of 
Babylonian supremacy. Between 1400 B. C. and goo B. C. 
there was no direct contact; but in the time of the kings of 
Israel and the Exile it was very close. 

The cuneiform inscriptions give us much information 
about the /ustory of Israel. They give us as fixed dates 854 
B. C. (Battle of Karkar between Salmoneser II and his oppo- 
nents of Syria and Palestine, among whom was Ahab), and 
842 (Jehu’s rendering of tribute to Salmoneser II), which some- 
what alters the usual Biblical chronology. We see that Ahab, 
immoral though he was, and completely overshadowed in the 
Biblical account by Elijah, was politically great; we learn to 
know Tiglath Pileser, who subdued Damascus and conquered 
the Northern Tribes with the exception of the city of Sa- 
maria and occasioned the great prophetic activity in Israel. 
We read Sennacherib’s pompous record of his victories in Ju- 
daea, the fall of Lachish and his sudden departure from Jeru- 
salem; we understand why Merodach (Marduk) Baladan, the 
Babylonian, and rival of the Assyrians, sought alliances with 
Hezekiah and other petty sovereigns, to break Assyrian power. 
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We understand the times of peace in Palestine when we 
learn at what times the Babylonians had trouble at home. We 
can understand why Damascus, the rival of Israel, alternately 
waged war and kept peace, just as it was pressed or left alone 
by Babylonia. We understand why the smaller kingdoms in- 
stinctively looked to Egypt for help as this country was the 
enemy of Babylonia. We see why Egyptian alliances were un- 
availing because Egypt was not really warlike and hence never 
to be depended upon against Babylonia. It might also be 
mentioned that the records of Tel-el-Amarna as early as 1400 
B. C. speak of Urnsalim (Jerusalem) as an important royal 
residence of a Canaanitish king under the supremacy of Pha- 
raoh. They also mention the Chabiri (Hebrews) roving, war- 
like nomads, ofttimes serving as mercenaries in the armies of 
the great countries. According to these records, the term 
“Hebrew” is more comprehensive than the term “Israelite.’’ 
Moreover, according to these records the Hebrews very early 
became settled and held strong cities. It is also pointed out 
that these records give much more authenticity to the history 
of the first beginnings of the Jewish nation, the personality 
of Moses and the sudden emergence from his hands of a 
strong though small constitutional power. 

These cuneiform inscriptions shed much light on the king- 
doms of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria and enable us to under- 
stand Biblical references to them. This applies especially to 
geographical and archzological determinations and to the mu- 
tual interdependence of Hebrew Philology and Assyriological 
grammar and lexicogrophy. 

It is claimed with much show of reason that Israel owes 
its civilization in large measure to Babylonia.* When Israel 
was formed under the hand of Moses, the code of Hammu- 
rabi (2250) had ruled the affairs of Babylonia for a thousand 
years. It was this civilization that Israel found in Canaan, 
and Israel was never a leader but an imitator in the matters of 


—_— — 


*For the other view, completely denying such influence, see the work of 
Zimmern. For an excellent study of the relation of the code of Ham- 
murabi to the Old Testament, by Hult, see Lutheran Church Review, 1904, 
p. 425. For an extended examination by the writer of this article, Volz, see 
Lutheran Church Review, 1904, p. 835. Ty. 8. 
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civilization, being numerically too weak, situated too unfav- 

orably and not sufficiently isolated to be unaffected. 
Without doubt Israel adopted the foundations of mere ex- 

ternal civilization, in economic life and commercial intercourse. 


Measures, weights and moneys came from there. So do the 


names, shekel (the gold standard), mina (the silver standard), 
and the very word for silver. The Israelite like the Baby- 
lonian used for standards of measure the parts of the body (ill, 
span, finger). The discovery of the cade of Hammurabi has 
given rise to comparisons between it and the Hebrew Thora. 
There is a literal correspondence in the jus talionis (“an eye 
for an eye’) and the code of Hammurabi. The Thora in these 
matters seems more primitive, apparently, as in the case of the 
avenger of blood, owing to the lower stage of civilization then 
existing in Israel. It can not be denied that the Israelitish 
law was dependent upon Hammurabi’s code,* nor on the other 
hand that upon this soil, Israel developed an independent law. 

Just as little as the law, can the worship of Israel be con- 
sidered as plagiarized from that of Babylonia. | However, 
there exists a close relationship. Names of sacrifices and litur- 
gical acts are common to both (sebach, nesek, ketoret, kidd- 
asch, kadesch, kipper, selach), also different kinds of sacri- 
fices, the idea of the blood offering as vicarious, the twelve 
shew-breads, the qualifications for priesthood, similarities in 
oracles and customs of mourning. The resemblances do not 
always indicate dependence and many things may be purely 
human and yet it is probable that these forms were taken 
from the older civilization, for worship goes with civilization.T 
Imitations such as are condemned by the prophets need no 
mention here. The Sabbath may have developed from the 
“shubbattu,” the feast of the new moon may have derived 
from the home of moon worship, the name Jahveh is found 
on extra-Israelitish inscriptions (mostly in proper names in 
the form of Jahu).t The Hebrew “nabi” (prophet) is identi- 
cal with “nabu”’ (the speaker, announcer, especially the an- 


*See previous footnote. 
¢ The human externals of worship sometimes go with civilization. 
fleas PRESS 
See Clay on this point, in an earlier issue of thie Review. Tess 
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nouncer of fate. Nabu is the god of fate), hence the “nabi” 
was originally the announcer of fate. Lastly, the psalms are 
in form dependent upon Babylonian hymns, though they differ 
widely in spirit. 

The astronomical thought of Babylon has largely influ- 
enced Israelitish thought. This is especially true of sacred 
chronology, the division of the land into twelve parts, the ar- 
rangement of the Temple, sympols of worship (candelabrum, 
angels). In Israel as in Babylonia, the earth is the reflection of 
heaven, man in the image of God, the Israelites are stars, the 
falling of the stars corresponds to the falling off of the Gentiles ; 
and lastly in eschatological descriptions earth and heaven are 
alike affected. The last consequence of an astronomical view 
of the universe, predestination, was received over into the Jew- 
ish faith. God’s plans must be fulfilled unto the ‘fulness of 
times.” Then there is the Book of Life, the list of good and 
bad works. The “Sheol” of the Jews reminds one of the Baby- 
lonian description of the nether world. There is an equal cor- 
respondence in the doctrine of angels, demons, archangels, 
cherubs and Satan. 

The discovery of the Babylonian record of the Deluge was 
hailed as most important. Since then there have been found 
points of resemblance in constantly increasing number. , 
There are several records of creation in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. They describe man as made of clay in the image of 
God. There is a chaos, a Tehom (Tiamat a monster in the 
Babylonian myth) there are the waters of the deep; but the 
plural in Gen. 1, 26, and the idea of an original man like God 
in Gen. I, 27, arenew. The conception of creation as the be- 
ginning of life in spring, according to the recurring period of 
rain, the division of the waters and their gathering, all corre- 
spond.{ The Babylonian record is told on seven tables, as 
the Biblical treats of seven days, but these days and tables do 
not correspond in detail. There is no internal relation between 
the Biblical story of Paradise and the Adapa myth. There is 
no Babylonian parable to the story of the Fall. The cause of 


*As well as points of difference. ftAnd fail to correspond. 
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death. and the idea of Paradise are, however, familiar to Baby- 
lonia. The history of the Deluge corresponds in surprising 
details. 

These two records show close resemblance with many 
differences in detail. How shall we explain the relation? Is 
the Biblical record derived from the other, or is there another 
explanation? Are the primal narrations a product of learning 
or a popular myth? Gen. 1, does not appear like a myth and 
does not seem to draw from an original revelation; but seems 
to be a speculation on a cosmological problem.* The Biblical 
record is many hundred years younger than the Babylonian 
and contains many foreign elements which can not be explain- 
ed from Israelitish history; but from the Babylonian records 
(such a primordial deep, Tehom). Hence the Biblical writer 
may have adopted the Babylonian speculation to which he cer- 
tainlyf had access. It appears that this latter was used up 
bv the poets (Psalms, Job) in the plastic form of a combat be- 
tween Jahwe and the monsters of the deep, and by the priest 
philosophers in its spiritual form. } 

Concerning the story of the Deluge, the first question is, 
was it a myth of the sun or moon, or does it refer to a historical 
event, turned latterly into a sidereal myth? It seems to de- 
pend upon an actual occurrence in Babylonian lands, where 
the Deluge has actually received the importance of a chrono- 
logical epoch (just as we say anti-diluvian and post-diluvian). 
Again the Biblical and the Babylonian record hang close to- 
gether in contradiction to the other flood-records of the world. 


*The peculiar position of Volz, and of the whole liberal evangelical, or 
Harnack, school is finely exhibited in this remark. By making Genesis I ‘‘a 
speculation on a cosmological problem,’’ these Midway Critics lend the rec- 
ord an air of literary historicity on the one hand; and relieve it from the 
burden of original revelation (which they never find, at least not in the Old 
Testament) on the other. Judging from a pure and merely literary and 
historical point of view, the very last thing that could be said of Gen. I 
(comp. e. g. Job and the Wisdom literature) is that it is ‘‘a speculation” in 


cosmological problems. dee eae 
ft This is pure theory based on certain plausible analogies of internal evi- 
dence. TS 


{ Thus also will the tale of Christopher Columbus, when it is dug up in 
future ages from the excavated libraries of buried American cities, serve to 
show direct dependence, especially in its more plastic forms of Cortez and 
Pizarro, on the Norse sages, to which the primordial American writers (as 
we shall then be called) ‘‘undoubtedly had access.’’ TT. Bs: 
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The assumption of a primordial tradition must here also be set 
aside; by assuming, however, that the Biblical record was 
drawn from the Babylonian, certain primitive ideas in the former 
seem more easily explicable.* 

This testimony of Babylonian records does not detract in 
the least from the greatness of the Biblical ones. We must of 
course admit that the writers of the Bible made use of foreign 
materials, and that much in their writings is not revelation; 
but human myth and human speculation.+ On the other hand, 
they did not adopt the Babylonian spirit; but pervaded these 
myths with their own spirit. And since we now know these_ 
myths in their true form,t we are best able to recognize how 
great the prophetic, god-given spirit of Israel really was. 

God’s Spirit does not only create from nothing; but also 
shapes the given, primitive raw material. What did the pro- 
phetic spirit of Biblical writers make of the Babylonian record 
of the Deluge? The narration of the Bible is also a child-like 
story ; but how high above the Babylonian one! The same ap- 
plies to the accounts of creation. ‘The one is a battle between 
Marduk and the Dragon Tiamat, which is to decide the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the gods; the other a praise of the 
silent omnipotence of God. In the former it is a struggle be- 
tween hostile powers, in Gen. I, the pure spiritual creative word 
of one good God. 

Though we may, in both accounts, admit a similarity of 
form, there is a difference in spirit and whatever is religiously 
and ethically of worth and value is in the Biblical account. 
This is also true of the Sabbath. The name and form may be 
traditional ; the purpose is different. In Babylonia it is a day 
of bad luck, a cessation of business because it is unfavorable; 
in Israel it is a day of holy rest and special blessing.§ 

The subjects here treated have merely grazed the periph- 


*\Why assume anything, until we know more. It is not careful ecience 
to guess on scanty knowledge. T. BE. S. 

tWe admit no such thing. But we do admit that much in the essays 
here reproduced may be ‘‘human myth” and ‘Shuman anne cen se ees 

{A self-sufficient, but not a scientific assumption. Ts Hes 

2In other words, the resemblance between the two is that the one is the 
exact opposite of the other! T. E. §. 
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ery of Israelitish religion. It has, however, latterly been as- 
serted, that even the thought of monotheism, as it character- 
izes the Mosaic system, is derived from Babylonia. The evidence 
from inscriptions has not supported this view; but it is now 
contended that monotheism is a very old idea held by the int- 
tiated priesthood of all nations, first of all by the Babylonians, 
and was spread by them as an element of scientific training. 
Coming thus to Israel this idea did not remain the exclusive 
possession of the priests; but became the foundation of popu- 
lar sentiment. The kernel of this theory of religion is to be 
found in the view that the religious development of Israel can 
be explained by impulses from Babylonia. This is a deistic 
view: just as formerly one spoke of an original revelation, so 
now one assumes a primal energy, which was Babylonian and 
from which the material, intellectual, religious and ethical life 
of the other races developed. In the process of development 
the crass, polytheistic and natural characteristics had been 
eliminated until the height of development seen in Israel, was 
reached. In this theory the importance of this primal energy 
must be strongly emphasized, while the originality and the real 
characteristics of nations like Israel must be minimized to the 
utmost extent. This theory has not much probability in itself. 
In Israel the belief in Jahve did not originate as a speculative 
idea, but as a practical matter of the religious consciousness, 
and Jahve was placed in relation not to the world; but to 
Israel. ‘This monotheistic idea of the national God Jahve in 
relation to the world is not noticeable until Deutero-Isaiah. 
Moreover, the closer knowledge of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions has demonstrated the utter difference between the Israel- 
itish and Babylonian religions. While the form is similar, the 
spirit is different, and the examples of true piety in Baby- 
lonia are exceptional elevation of enlightened minds. Side 
by side with these there was a widespread prevalence of blind 
polytheism, idolatry, sorcery, and immoral nature-worship, as 
essential features of the official cult. In Israel there is a con- 
stant warfare between the representatives of the true religion 
and these immoral cults, and these true prophets do not harbor 
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their views as an esoteric religion; but proclaim them from the 
house-tops. | 

Moreover, the Israelitish religion is distinctive in 
the knowledge of the historical being of Jahve and His 
great deeds in the guidance and organization of His people. 
This places God in their own minds far above the nature-gods. 
And not only has the Israelitish religion this trait of historicity ; 
but it is characterized by a constant striving after a definite 
goal. This enables us to speak of a historical outcome of 
Israelitish religion in Christianity while the Babylonian re- 
ligion fell into decay. 

We must find the Israelitish religion to be the true work of 
God in a deeper sense than other religions. We are forced to 
see that the living God nurtured this people for a definite pur- 
pose. While such purposes may be seen in other religions, 
they are isolated and exceptional and do not give character to 
the religion in which they occur. 

Through the continued series of religious heroes, Israel, 
according to the purpose of God has been made the people of 
religion, and its only value lies in its religion.* This special 
calling of Israel was recognized by the people itself when it 
called itself the first born of God. What Babylonia gave the 
world lay in the knowledge of the mathematical order of the 
universe ; what Israel gave, was not in the field of civilization, 
but in religion. In this comparison we observe that a nation 
may, in matters of civilization, depend upon a greater neighbor 
and yet in religion and morals may be led a way of its own that 
is infinitely superior. 

To summarize, we learn 

1. The cuneiform inscriptions shed light and life on the 
history of Israel. They show that this nomad people grew 
up on the civilization of Babylon, was drawn into the vortex ot 
world politics, struggled manfully and was borne down man- 
fully. 

2. They teach us that Israel in matters of worship and 


*Note how ‘“‘the series of religious heroes,’’ and not “‘revelation’’ are 
the main thing with the critical school of Volz, and how ‘‘religion’’ and not 
ae apte truth” or the real ‘“‘Word of God,’’ is the sum and substance. T. 
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cult a¢cepted much from its older brother; we are grateful for 
the original sources of some Biblical accounts; we learn to 
distinguish the human and the divine in Biblical history, the 
human traditional form and the divine prophetic spirit which 
mastered and recast the Babylonian form.* 

3. Wecan prove from these very inscriptions that Israel’s 
prophetic religion was unique, and that this tact can not be ex- 
plained from Babel; but that it rests upon the self-revelation 
of God and His unique plan of guidance. These inscriptions 
serve the Bible more indirectly than directly; more in the cir- 
cumference than the centre. 

4. The most important value of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is to be found in profane history and civilization. Here 
they have done great things. They resuscitate a corpse that 
was dead for thousands of years. This corpse is the old Baby- 
lonian power. We are astonished at finding a civilized state 
in existence between 4000 B. C. and 3000 B. C. living, work- 
ing, propagating itself and transmitting its legacy even to 
modern times. ‘This state is interesting to us also, apart from 
the Bible and the relations to Israel. We study it for its own 
sake, and not merely for the religion. We desire to know all 
the limits of the universe from pole to pole; but also to fathom 
long by-gone periods and to dig and to grope to the very be- 
ginning of our race. And as the fame of Babylonian excava- 
tions has recently been heard throughout the civilized world, 
we may hope that with thinking men and women the sense of 


the growing of things has become a degree freer and more 
liberal. 


*We take exception to this. For a somewhat more sober view see Dr. 
Alfred Jeremias, ‘‘The Old Testament in the Light of the Old Orient.” A 
handbook for the study of Biblico-Oriental Antiquity, p. 383. See also 
Konig in the Beaweis Des Glaubens, page 169, 1903. Also Oettli in the same 
volume, page 475. See also K. v. Orelli’s Criticism on the weakness of the 
work by Jeremias. Orelli characterizes the present fancy for the discovery 
of the mythological reminiscence in the Old Testament as ‘‘an error of exe- 
getical taste.’’ See also Koberle, ‘‘Sin and Grace in the Religious Life of 
the People of Israel down to Christ. A History of the Pre-Christian Con- 
sciousness of Salvation. Munich, page 685, 1905. (Price 12 marks). This 
book especially deprecates the too hasty attempts at interpreting the Bibli- 
cal texts in the light of Babylonian parallels. The author sets himself 


against the textual critical theories of Cheyne, Duhm, Smend, Meinhold, 
and others. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE AMONG THE DOCTORS. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE INCIDENT. 


No event in the life of Christ can be looked upon as a 
mere episode. There must be an essential and heavenly sig- 
nificance in every point of His career, for we cannot conceive 
of the Son of God, coming as He did to save the world, doing 
anything that was not momentous. Hence His appearance in 
the temple in the midst of the doctors must be fraught with 
meaning. 

Why was this incident set forth in the gospel, while no 
other event in Christ’s youth has been given a place? It is 
little short of remarkable that this event is singled out and in- 
serted in the biography of the God-Man, and nothing else is 
said in any of the gospels of the boyhood and youth of our 
Lord. Well may we address ourselves to the interpretation 
of this incident, and discover, if possible, its significance in the 
scheme of redemptive grace. 

In the first place, we believe it was recorded to give a 
glimpse of our Saviour’s supernatural wisdom even before the 
time had come for Him fully to reveal Himself—a kind of fore- 
taste of His manifestation as a divine Being. Just as the scene 
on the Mount of Transfiguration was a prophecy of Christ's 
divine glory even before He was really glorified, and that for a 
specific purpose, so must this incident in the temple be inter- 
preted as a kind of anticipation of what Christ was to reveal 
of His person in the fulness of time. After He entered upon 
His public career and began to display His supernatural char- 
acter, His friends and disciples and perhaps many others would 
remember this incident of His boyhood, and this recollection 
would add force to His divine claims. It could well be said 
by them, “We remember that He exhibited a greater than 
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human wisdom even when He was a boy of twelve in the midst __ 


of the learned men of the Sanhedrim. What He does now is 
only part and parcel of His life hitherto.” 

Nor is this event without its evidential value to us to-day. 
Suppose that no incident of Christ’s youth had been recorded 
in the gospels: suppose that His whole life from infancy to the 
time of His public induction into the high-priestly office had 
been passed over in silence; would we not have good reason te 
suspect that He did not become conscious of His divinity until - 
He came to manhood, and that then a kind of fanatical notion 
took possession of Him? However, with this incident of His 
youth before us, we see that His divine claims were not a sud- 
den seizure, not even a matter of gradual unfolding to His own 
consciousness, but that He was even then conscious of His 
unique character. When He turned to His mother, after her 
sorrowful chiding, and said, “How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be engaged in the concerns of my 
Father?’’—in this, I say, He proves that He was cognizant of 
His peculiar relations to God. “My Father!” It is the same 
phrase that He used so often afterward to assert His divine 
claims. This incident, therefore, is in logical consistence wita 
His life as a whole, and could not have been omitted without 
serious, not to say fatal, loss. 

Several practical reasons may also be urged for the in- 
sertion of this epiphany oi our Lord at the age of twelve among 
the learned teachers of His day. His conduct at that time 
furnished an example worthy of imitation, not only for youth, 
but for men and women of riper years. And it should ever be 
remembered that Christ is our ‘““ensample” as well as our Lord 
and Saviour. Note His behavior: He “was sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions.” What a graphic touch is that, the touch of a literary 
artist and of a truthful delineator! I am glad that the evan- 
gelist says Christ was engaged in “hearing” the doctors, as well 
as in taking part in the conversation. He listened respectfully. _ 
He did not try to monopolize the talk. In this our Lord sets 
an example worthy of imitation—one that may have more in- _ 
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fluence than might be thought at first blush upon social and 
even spiritual life. 

Some people are poor listeners. They want to do all the 
talking. In conversation they have one tedious tale after an- 
other to relate, and will scarcely let another person put in a 
word edgewise. If you try to contribute something to the 
talk, you are quickly interrupted by the chronic talker with 
something about his own affairs that is vastly of more concern 
than anything you might venture to say. It is needless to 
say that people of this kind are not congenial associates ; they 
are usually voted “bores.” They receive no encouragement 
for their egotism in the example of Christ, who listened re- 
spectfully to what His interlocutors had to say. It is said of 
some learned man that he was as good a listener as he was a 
charming talker, and that every one who came in contact with 
him felt at ease, because he listened so sympathetically to 
everything another person said. Is this a mere trifle in the 
life of Christ? We think not, for He was the master of human 
life, and no phase of it, though apparently insignificant, but 
was glorified by Him. : 

A minister, who was himself a fair preacher, once admit- 
ted to us that he was a poor listener; that he loved to preach, 
but he did not like to hear other men preach. We watched 
him several times while other men were preaching, and he 
paid scant and disrespectful attention, shuffling and moving 
about impatiently, even turning the leaves of a book, a bored 
look on his face, all of which was enough to disconcert almost 
any speaker. What did his conduct prove?  Insufferable 
egotism, nothing less; also that he looked upon preaching as 
a sort of performance, to be admired or criticized as the case 
might be, instead of the proclamation of the gospel of salva- 
tion. The boy Jesus might teach such a minister a whole- 
some lesson both in politeness and spiritual verity. 

Jesus also asked questions there in the midst of the doc- 
tors of theology. It is needless to conjecture as to the nature 
of the discussion, but we cannot help admiring the conduct of 
Christ in this matter, for one of the best ways to learn is bv 
the method of interrogation. Some people are too dull even 
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to ask questions. They have no desire for knowledge. 
Whenever your child’s mind is constantly bent in the form of 
an interrogation-point, regard it as a hopeful sign; for that 
child will be a seeker after knowledge, he will not be satisfied 
with mere tradition, he will become an investigator, an origi- 
nal thinker, and will make his mark in the world. Whatever 
else may be involved in the fact that Jesus was engaged in 
asking questions of the doctors, His example gives no en- 
couragement to the mere intellectual and spiritual figurehead 
who gulps down everything, but never thinks. Nor is it idle 
to note that He also answered questions, for “all that heard 
Him were astonished at His understanding and answers.” 
There is the God-Man’s example for answering questions if 
you can; for treating the inquirer, even though he be a 
doubter, with all the respect you can; for never turning away 
from an honest questioner with a sneer; “ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you, with meekness and fear.” Many a doubter has 
been made a scoffer because his honest inquiries were turned 
into ridicule, instead of being answered with respect and 
gentleness. You and I cannot answer every question that 
may be propounded, but we should answer what we can, and 


ever be ready to show the “sweet reasonableness of the. 


gospel.” 

Looked at, therefore, from a doctrinal and a practical 
point of view, we see that the Holy Spirit had sufficient reason 
for moving the evangelist to insert this incident of the boy- 
hood of our Lord. However, there is still something else no 
less remarkable about Christ’s conduct at this time. After 
He had answered His mother in words of gentle rebuke, the 
narrative goes on to say that “He went down with them (His 
parents), and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” 
The gospels tell us no more.of Him for eighteen years, save 
the general declaration that He “increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” Why this strange 
turn in His career—this apparent vacuity of eighteen years? 
After He had astonished all who heard Him with His super- 
natural wisdom, why did He not continue to display His di- 
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vinity? Why did He repress His power and wisdom for so 
long? Let us see whether we can find the inner meaning of 
this strange turning aside from what might well be looked 
upon as the proper course for the Son of God. 

First, it was evident that the time had not yet come for 
Him to begin the revelation of His divine character. This is 
shown in the conduct of His parents and in His answer to his 
mother’s pathetic question. His mother said: ‘Son, why 
hast thou dealt thus with us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” It was a tender, motherly rebuke, 
very natural indeed, but it proves how little even His parents 
understood His character. Humanly speaking, His reply is 
one of pained surprise; and we must bear in mind that Jesus 
was truly human as well as truly divine. Note His question, 
and see how the grief of disappointment thrills through it: 
“How is it that ve sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” Literally, “that I must be in 
the things of my Father?” That is: “Is it possible that you 
do not yet know who and what Iam? After the angelic an- 
nunciation, the conception by the Holy Ghost, the announce- 
ment of my birth by the angels on the plains of Bethlehem, 
after my daily life lived in your home—do you still expect to 
find me anywhere but in my Father’s house, attending to my 
Father’s work?” Is it too much to say that then, humanly 
speaking, His reflections might have run in this wise: “If 
my own parents are too dull to comprehend my nature and 
person and mission, how can I expect others to understand ? 
No, the time is not ripe for the full revelation of my divine 
character. I will wait for ‘the fulness of the time.’ ” 

Now look at the significance in the scheme of redeeming 
love of those eighteen years of inconspicuous service. What 
a halo they cast about our common, every-day life—the kind 
of life that most people have to live! You see Him, the Di- 
vine Man, working at the carpenter’s bench, perhaps helping 
to erect a building, perhaps carrying burdens along the 
streets, perhaps toiling with hoe or spade in the field. What 
a kinship all the world of manual laborers may claim with 
Jesus? When they are weary, they know that He was weary; 
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when they cry under their burdens, they may be sure of His 
sympathy, for He also bore the burden and the heat of the 
day; when they chafe in their narrow lives, they may remem- 
ber that He too had to bear eighteen years of repression and 
limitation. Not only was He the friend of manual toilers, but 
also of those that toil with the brain, for the gospel says He 
“increased in wisdom.” Who knows how often His brain 
throbbed as He bent over the mental problems of life? Even 
the growing youth, neither man nor boy, may remember that 
Jesus knows all about his struggles and restraints, for it is 
said of Jesus that He increased in “stature.” Thusiame all 
things it behooved Him to be like unto His brethren, that He 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest, in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. 
For in that He Himself hath suffered, being tempted, He is 
able to succor them that are tempted.” Is not this sufficient 
reason for those. eighteen years of holy self-repression? 

Third, during those years Jesus set an example of filial 
obedience. In view of the great commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother;” in view of the importance for time 
and eternity of respect for parental authority; in view of the 
constant temptation of youth to be willful and disrespectful to 
parents and elders,—was it not a thousand times worth while 
for our incarnate Lord to set an example of perfect filial sub- 
jection? All His precepts on the commandments would not 
preach so cogently the duties of children to parents as those 
eighteen years of concrete practice. 

Again, human nature is so constituted that it resents too 
great precocity in youth. Gray-haired men of matured minds 
and large experience do not relish being instructed by callow 
and inexperienced youth. ‘Boy preachers” may prove a nine. 
days’ wonder sometimes, but unless they have real grit and 
grace they are soon relegated to the limbo of oblivion and 
their work goes for little or nothing. They excite curiosity, 


and the populace runs after them for a while, but they leave 
no permanent impression on the public mind and conscience. 


‘Jesus knew this trait of human character. Imagine, if you 
can, what would have been the moral effect of a boy of twelve 
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preaching the gospel to the people and proclaiming Himself 
the Messiah and the Son of God. To say the least, it would 
have been an act of indiscretion; it would have run up against 
one of the most fundamental biases of the human mind, and 
that unnecessarily. So what did Jesus do? He waited until 
He grew up to be a matured man, disciplined by experience 
and instruction and study, before He undertook His public 
ministry. It was a case of holy accommodation to a consti- 
tutional principle in human nature. Even after He began his 
public ministry He unfolded His doctrine gradually, and did 
not thrust it abruptly upon the people. He carried out the 
principle He Himself enunciated in one of His parables: “First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 

Did He not say to John the Baptist: “It becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness?’ And was it not just as necessary 
for Him to fulfill the law of natural life as to observe all the 
requirements of the ceremonial law? 

Now, to sum up the whole argument: Jesus appeared 
once in the temple in His youth that He might prove to those 
around Him and to all who would read the gospel subse- 
quently that He was divine, and was even then conscious of 
‘His divine nature; but He did not persist in such displays of 
divine power and wisdom, because that would have been pre- 
mature and ill-advised, and would have prevented His tasting 
of every cup of human experience. It was just as needful in 
the plan of redemption for Him to live a truly human life, and 
live it in a perfect way, as it was for Him to pay the ransom 
for our sins on the cross, or to rise from the dead and ascend 
to the right hand of God. That wonderful career, from the 
manger to the throne, proves both His perfect humanity and 


his perfect deity. 
LEANDER S, KEYSER. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE CONFESSIONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By PASTOR OEHLKFRS, OF HANOVER, GERMANY. 


[Address delivered before the International Lutheran Conference, Rostock, Sept. 
26,1904. Translated for The Lutheran Church Review by C. Theodore 
Benze, A. M.] 

“But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them; and that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” This was the text upon which 
I heard the sainted Luthardt preach fourteen years ago at the 
“General Lutheran Conference,” the first that I could attend 
as a young minister. What a memorable hour for me! “Let 
us abide in the wav of our church!” was his admonition to us. 

And the Conference in its past has faithfully endeavored 
to heed this advice. ‘Let us abide in the way of our church!” 
This same purpose has again brought us together here in Ros- 
tock. Let us rejoice together in our Lutheran confession and 
strengthen one another in it. We will remain Lutherans, 
even if, for the moment, “Lutheran” is not the acceptable word. 
We will remain Lutheran, not only because we have grown 
up and have been nurtured in the Lutheran church, not from 
_ obstinacy and stubbornness, nor from inertia and sluggish- 
ness of thought; but because we know what we possess in 
our confessions: a well-defined position, a strong hold, a sharp 
weapon in the battles we must wage. Or, in other words: be- 
cause we are convinced that the Lutheran faith possesses the 
truth of God and that the future belongs to it. For this rea- 
son we will remain Lutheran. 

The present convention of the “General Evangelical Lu- 
theran Conference” is to prove for its own part how far we are 
justified in using such great words. It aims to prove that the 
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Lutheran faith fits into the twentieth century, and that it can 
maintain itself in the war against Rome and the false “Zeit- 
geist,” and that we can more truly satisfy all demands of mod- 
ern life and all endeavors in behalf of a better future for our 
church, the more faithfully we hold to our old confessions. 

We know well enough that with this assertion we shall 
arouse opposition at every hand. They will say: “You with 
your Lutheran separatistic aims, do not serve the whole, but 
only your party. The needs of the times, however, impera- 
tively demand unity among those who are evangelical. There 
is the battle against Rome, against materialism, against athe- 
istic social-democracy. ‘There is the training of the people for 
participation in political and economic life as well as its train- 
ing for true love of work and joy in family life. There are the 
great problems of foreign and home missions and the works 
of mercy. All these matters demand cooperation at any price, 
with the absolute disregard of all non-essentials. Why in the 
world do you emphasize your Lutheranism with such ex- 
clusiveness?” 

We are willing to give earnest consideration to these ob- 
jections. The history of our Lutheran church shows unmis- 
takably that we Lutherans have often enough injured the 
cause of the evangelical church in its entirety, by confining 
ourselves too narrowly and too timidly within our state 
churches and congregations, where we ought to have coope- 
rated confidently and worked on hopefully. We cannot here 
excuse such self-sufficient narrowness. We know that the 
future of the Lutheran church depends upon the work that it 
does and that it must prove the justification for its separate ex- 
istence by its own contribution to the building up of Chris- 
tian national life in our times. But we are also convinced that 
we cannot do justice to the seriousness and magnitude of these 
problems, if we approach them in too light armor and that, 
instead of seeking new devices, we would do best to awaken 
the gift that is in us and to use the powers that God has given 
us in our Lutheran peculiarity. Mere cooperation and plans 
for union are not sufficient. It depends in the first place upon 
who it is that unites and whether all parties bring with them 
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the materials of united strength and power. It is not charac- 
teristic of the Holy Ghost to destroy individuality and to 
create monotony and uniformity. Christian characteristics 
always are accompanied by natural growth, as is everything 
that comes from God. And better than pale uniformity, is a 
certain rugged one-sidedness, which, divested of its natural 
fleshy acerbity and selfishness by the sanctifying power of the 
Holy Ghost, is easily joined to the whole as a precious build- 
ing-stone. To use a comparison: our Lord does not build 
with brick but with field-stone. 

This is our way of thinking. And therefore we will abide 
in the way of our church and we believe that we shall not only 
serve our party, nor even only our home church, but the entire 
evangelical church best, if we strive to fit into our age such 
personalities as know how to assert Lutheran peculiarities 
in the true stamp of character. 


2. 


The task has been assigned me to-day to bring out the sig- 
nificance of the Lutheran faith in a certain field, the practical 
life. But what is the significance of the Lutheran faith for the 
practical life? That is our question. Whoever puts it to him- 
self in all seriousness can not pass by the observation what an 
enormous change the entire conception, content and extent of 
pastoral life have undergone since Luther’s time. Everything 
has actually changed. To-day we will stand in the course of 
development and do not know where it will end. We can il- 
lustrate this by the outward aspect of this city of Rostock where 
we are convened. 

We are here in an old maritime city of the Hansa, in a 
city which, from the earliest times by far-reaching view, daring 
courage, and restless spirit of enterprise, was able to extend 
the bounds of its natural calling. Even two hundred years 
ago, there could be no thought of the narrow-mindedness of 
small towns, since the “Guffon” on the mast of Rostock brigs 
and barks fluttered in the wind of the most distant harbors, a 
most widely known mark of the doughtiness of German sailors, 
And yet, if we compare the old city with the new one, which 
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during the last fifty years has come to encircle the walls of the 
old,—what a change! There the family house, here the tene- 
ment; there small industries and small possessions; here large 
enterprises and manufactories ; there the oak sail-boat, here the 
iron-clad steamer. There everything combined in guilds and 
crafts; here freely unfolded strength and unhindered competi- 
tion. There comfort and quiet, steady development; here 
strife, restiveness, care and progressive leaps of development, 
followed by the gravest relapses. And what is the reaction of 
all this upon the relation of the individual to his duties in polit- 
ical, economic and family life? New questions arise, to which 
he must find the proper relation, sew problems that must be 
solved. This refers to the greatest, as well as the smallest. 

Look upon the simple laborer. He is no longer restrained 
and protected by guild, craft or corporation. Possessing the 
right to move wherever he pleases, and to make his own choice, 
he can offer his strength of labor wherever and to whomsoever 
he pleases. On the other hand, away from home and in the 
large cities he stands alone, without any personal relation to 
his employer or to his associates. And how much his work has 
lost in value! The tradesman and the husbandman both pro- 
duce something to delight their eyes and their heart. The 
workman in the factory is only a wheel in the large machinery, 
condemned to create parts only and to do uninteresting piece- 
work, the connection of which with the whole he may perhaps 
divine, but can not see or grasp. Or look upon the merchant, 
who must depend upon himself, who is compelled, in the strife 
of competition, to maintain himself, who is always on the alert 
not to be outdistanced, or outwitted, or taken advantage of; 
dependent upon contingencies in distant parts of the world, 
over which he has no control; but which modern conditions 
have brought up to him by means of steam-power and elec- 
tricity. And also notice in all men economically inferior, 
who are in danger of a destruction of all their happiness, a 
striving after alliance in unions and trades-guilds. Notice the 
duties, and problems of their pursuit in life, which are utterly 
new and to the rest of us often strange; but which arise from 
a representation on the basis of their natural interests. Look 
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into the houses, into the life of woman. She does not find in 
her home the same rich field for activity as formerly, when the 
house was still the great economical unit in which all the work, 
as well as the spinning and weaving, the baking and slaughter- 
ing, were regular occurrences. But woman is not to sit idly 
as the mere observer of man’s work. Thus arises the woman 
question, the question as to the calling of the women who at 
home can find no field for their activity and hence must enter 
industrial life as competitors with men, or communal life as 
the fellow-workers of the men. 

Then let us look at the changes in the life of all who must 
rule or conduct affairs. What enormous changes they are! 
The pastor in his congregation, the mayor in his city, the ruler 
and his ministers in the country,—all of them are no longer 
dealing with people who are willing to be led according to the 
best understanding of the rulers, but with communities that 
wish to rule their own affairs and ought to do so. Now their 
callings have changed. They must pursue their aims amid 
conflicting opinions and endeavoring to meet opposition which 
is ofttimes unfounded. They must endeavor to find and to 
further the good and the vital in the independent movements 
of the popular spirit. They must awaken and guide the life 
that is dormant in the masses, with free exchange of thought 
and while recognizing all legitimate self-assertion. In return 
the members of associations and popular unions must share the 
responsibility for everything that is done in state and church 
and they may no longer, like the ertswhile German burgher, 
clench their fists in the pocket. ‘They must learn to take part, 
form decisions and stand for them; they must cooperate be- 
vond the circle of their immediate duties of home and calling, 
in the upbuilding of church and national life, according to the 
demands of the age. 

A new world, the world of machines, of great cities, the 
world of work, of liberty and independence, opens up before 
our meditative view. It is a world that differs from that of 
Luther’s day and may not be congenial to all of us, perhaps 
because we, as children of the transition, must suffer many of 
its asperities and inconveniences. It is, however, a world full 
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of significance, a great age with new and great problems for 
those who approach them with a Christian spirit and endeavor 
to fill them with Christian thought. 


3 


We believe that all the kingdoms of the world will belong 
to God and His Christ. Hence we dare not timidly stand still 
before the development of our age and think that the Gospel 
has nothing to say to it. No, we must take hold with that for- 
titude of faith that despairs of nothing because it is sure of 
Christ. It is difficult nowadays to be a Christian in all cir- 
cumstances, more difficult than in former times. But it can 
be solved, it can be carried out, this problem, and all the more 
easily when we approach it in the power of the Lutheran con- 
fessions. 

At the first casual glance, of course, our Lutheran confes- 
sions seem to offer very little help for this very problem. For 
our confession amounts to this, that man is saved by faith alone 
and not by the works of the law. That seems to turn our eyes 


away from the external side of life, from the calling and from 
work to the very interior of life. The Reformed Christian is 


instructed to gauge his condition of grace by his progress in 
sanctification, and therefore to be inwardly assured of his sal- 
vation he is impelled to prove his conviction by energetic ac- 
tion in outward life. The Catholic knows that he receives the 
forgiving and healing grace of his church only in order to be 
enabled to merit his salvation by a multitude of good works 
that are well-pleasing to God. The modern Rationalist is in- 
structed that beside the trust in a merciful Father, faithfulness 
in one’s calling is the essential characteristic of a Christian. 
But we Lutherans are directed to the way of a Paul and a 
Luther, which ends with the break-down of one’s own righte- 
ousness, with the giving up of one’s own strength and own 
thoughts and with the humble acceptance of the righteousness 
obtained for us and offered us by Christ, which is the justifi- 
cation of the sinner before God. We are impressed with the 
truth that even our best works which we do in faith, bear sin- 
ful imperfections, and that even those who are born again unto 
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a living faith, “daily commit much sin and deserve chastise- 
ment alone,’ and must daily pray: ‘“Forgive us our trespasses.” 
But what influence will such a view exert upon one’s call- 
ing? Can there be any greater antagonism than there is be- 
tween the modern calling and the relinquishing of all individual 
strength and righteousness? Even as eminent a Lutheran dog- 
matician as Martensen has thought to find the peculiarity of 
Lutheran ethics in this that it leads man from the world of ac- 
tivity into quiet and contemplation. And indeed the Lutheran 
Church has accomplished great things in the field of works of 
devotion, of hymnology, of Christian art, of prayer and of theo- 
sophy. But work in a Christian sense, in foreign and inner 
missions, in church and state, he thinks is not the sphere and 
gift of the Lutheran, but of the Reformed church. Accord- 
ing to this it would be the privilege of the Lutheran church 
to see to it that the quiet in the land may find a refuge from 
modern rush and turmoil,—the quiet souls who cannot keep 
up with the age of steam and electricity ;‘but who love to pitch 
their peaceful tent away from the highways and there comfort 
and relieve the weary and perform their devotions. The 
church of the pious and the aged, the comforter of the dying, 
could that be our church? In the country parishes of East 
Frisia people often say: “It is well to live Reformed; but to 
die Lutheran.” 3 
We will assuredly not make light of the blessing that lies 
in the fact that the Lutheran church preaches a gospel for 
broken hearts. Whoever has once stood beside a bed-side 
where a strong man, who had undertaken to master life in 
stubborn will and in his own strength, lies broken and would 
despair in the recognition which he has fought off all his life, 
that our own strength is nothing and avails nothing—he knows 
what a well-spring of comfort our Lutheran faith offers in such 
need. We dare say to him: “You are right, you do not amount 
to anything. Your whole life was nothing but sin. But 
now, do not look upon yourself, upon your vain attempts and 
efforts; do not undertake anything; but look upon your 
Saviour, who has made satisfaction for you and cling to Him! 
He is yours in baptism, in the Lord’s Supper; you are not too 
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bad for Him; He gives Himself to you. Only believe and 
you will be forgiven!” And such a consolation can uplift a 
disconsolate heart, can give it peace and help it to say: “Now 
I am quite at peace and serene.” 

But it would be wrong,to believe that this confession is 
proper only at the end of a life of failure, or to assert that the 
normal thing would be to go astray in thorns and brambles 
throughout life, like the thief on the cross, and then at life’s 
close, torn and bleeding, reach the right road and find forgive- 
ness and peace at the feet of the Saviour. No, God converted 
Paul and Luther in the fulness of their strength, at the begin- 
ning of their life’s work, to show us objectively that a thor- 
ough conversion is the source of the greatest activity and is of 
the utmost significance for an earthly calling. 

A glance at their life’s history and work may help to illus- 
trate this. What they experienced, we must also experience, 
if we would be Lutherans in truth and would be enabled to im- 
press Lutheran characteristics in our life. Paul and Luther 
have this in common that the religious communion in which 
they were reared, impelled them to seek the assurance of their 
salvation in their own works. Both of them almost perished, 
because they pursued this accustomed way, with a relentless 
sense of truth and unconditionally depended upon God’s righte- 
ousness. This was the reason they could not remain tranquil 
with the Pharisaic, monastic righteousness demanded of them. 
They had to dig deeper, for they needed truth in their relation 
to God. Their conscience suffered no compromises, no half- 
measures. Only when the righteousness of faith was offered 
them not as something partial, but as a whole, as God’s un- 
qualified mercy, did they find rest. This unconditional and 
unqualified truthfulness in regard to their own life and its con- 
demnation, as well as to God’s grace and its affirmation, proved 
in them to be the source of highest activity. For behold 
Luther, after he is converted to faith, so calm, so free, so firm, 
so joyful in his life! Sure of his God, resting in word and sac- 
rament, he embraces the problems of his calling and is equal 
to them as no one before him and becomes the pioneer of a 
new conception of the life in the calling, the practical life. 
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It is Luther and Paul whom we have to look up to as the 
exemplars of our way of faith and life, if we desire to ascertain 
what good the Lutheran Confession does in our daily vocation, 
for the truth and the might of our Confession will be preserved 
only by faithful activity in our vocation. The more, in true 
Lutheran manner, we become free from trusting our own power 
and righteousness, and we allow the grace which has called us 
to eternal life and salvation to become mighty within us, the 
more we grow into a people holding daily to our justification, 
and living in the strength of forgiveness of sins and com- 
munion with God; the more we shall become strong and apt 
in the fulfillment of our vocation. Our modern time demands 
independent and free personalities, and the danger of the Chris- 
tianity at the present moment is that of a self-righteous and 
narrow nervousness. To meet this danger we should cherish 
the sound Lutheran characteristic and see to it that we trans- 
plant our Confession into daily need and to strike it off into 
coins which we shall be able to use in daily life. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE PREPARATORY SERVICE. 


The idea of a religious service as a preparation for the re- 
ception of a special favor from God is not new. In the days 
of Israel’s journey from Egypt to Canaan at least two services 
of such character were held. When the children of Isracl 
hungered, and murmured against Moses and Aaron in the wil- 
derness, their protest was answered by the Providential gift of 
quails and manna. But before this intervention occurred the 
people were summoned to “come near before the Lord” and 
“as they looked toward the wilderness behold, the glory of the 
Lord appeared in the cloud’”—and Israel worshipped. 

When Israel was camped before Mt. Sinai and the law 
was about to be delivered, the Lord instructed Moses to sanc- 
tify the people and to command them to wash their garments 
and to prepare themselves against the third day when the Lord 
should come down in the sight of all the people and Moses 
should be summoned to the Mount. 

If Israel should prepare by solemn services and fasts for 
the gift of things to eat and laws for their proper government, 
how much more should Christian people prepare themselves 
for the greater spiritual gift of Christ Himself in the Eucha- 
rist. If there was need of searching of hearts at Sinai before 
the presence of the Lord in thunders and lightnings, there is 
greater need of humble penitence before the presence of God 
in the elements of the Sacrament. 

But these ancient instances of Israel’s preparation and the 
suggestion which they offer are not the only, nor the chief war- 
rant, for the Preparatory Service which we now observe. 

Christ Himself gives us a suggestion, which is almost 
equivalent to a command, in his own example. The institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was accompanied by a service of the 
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most impressive character, described in detail in the r4th, 15th, 
16th and 17th chapters of St. John’s Gospel. He preached a 
most marvelous sermon which has comforted and inspired 
more hearts than any other utterance. He prayed that most 
wonderful intercessary prayer. He explained to the disciples 
the joy and value of Christian service. He sang a hymn with 
them—all this to impress upon their minds the importance of 
the Eucharist and to prepare them for reception of its peculiar 
blessings. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, discussing the 
meaning and importance of the Lord’s Supper, says: “Let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat of the bread and drink 
of the cup.” 

1. We may assert, therefore, that we have Scriptural au- 
thority for the Preparatory Service—if not explicit direction, 
certainly strong suggestion and implication. 

This alone would be sufficient reason for the observance 
of the service, but there are other considerations. 

2. The Preparatory Service accords with human instinct. 
It is the most natural thing for us to do. Here we stand in 
anticipation of the presence of Christ in the Holy Communion 
—aye, more, we are told that He is actually present in the ele- 
ments that are administered. It is a stupendous, overwhelm- 
ing mystery, and in contemplation of it we are subdued with 
awe. ‘lhe most natural desire is to bow down and worship, 
solemnly and humbly. 

3. Furthermore, the church has demonstrated the prac- 
tical and spiritual value of the Preparatory Service by its con- 
tinued use through many generations. The centuries have 
attested its value in promoting the spiritual life of the church 
and exalting to its proper place of honor the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. This alone would be sufficient reason for its 
observance. 

4. But aside from all these considerations, the very na- 
ture of the Lord’s Supper necessitates such a religious exer- 
cise as the Preparatory Service. 

The Sacrament instituted by our Lord on the night in 
which He was betrayed is the most holy of all ceremonies of 
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the Christian Church. It is a mystery—deep and awful. 
Christ has said that He is actually present in the feast—that 
when we eat the bread we partake of His body—when we 
drink the wine we partake of His blood—not in a gross, carnal 
sense—nor in a merely figurative way—but actually and ap- 
preciably. How, we cannot understand, but the word of Christ 
is true, and they who have accepted it have proven it. But 
the mystery of the Sacrament we cannot penetrate. 

What a stupendous promise is made to men and fulfilled 
in the Sacrament—that God will impart /imself, in grace and 
strength, to the sincere and penitent suppliant at the altar! 
No greater thing could any soul desire than to have Jesus 
Christ—not only as a friend and example and teacher—but as 
an indwelling power to strengthen and purify motives and con- 
duct, to overcome the Devil and his temptations. 

What a terrible danger there is also in this Sacrament— 
danger that men will underestimate or trifle with it, approach- 
ing the altar unworthily and partaking of the elements without 
most thorough preparation. He who eats and drinks unworth- 
ily, eats and drinks to his condemnation; thus do the Script- 
ures declare. 

There is danger that men and women may partake of the 
Lord’s Supper hastily or thoughtlessly or on impulse, ignoi- 
ant of its real meaning; that they will put forth impious hands 
to touch the sacred things and thus provoke the wrath of God. 

There was one Uzzah in the olden times, a good man in 
intention but hasty and thoughtless in action, who drove the 
cart upon which the ark of the Lord was taken from the house 
of Abinadab unto Jerusalem, and when the oxen stumbled on 
the way, put forth his hand to steady the ark. “And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah and he smote him there 
for his error and he died by the ark of God.” Uzzah had no 
right to touch the ark because he was not a Levite. He had 
not been prepared for that sacred office, therefore God smote 
him for hasty impiety. 

For all things that are holy, God demands reverence, anid 
for the most solemn and sacred ordinance of His Church, He 
demands the deepest reverence. Certainly he who under- 
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stands, in any adequate sense, the nature of the Sacrament 
will never desire to partake of it without the most thorough 
preparation, at least to the extent of participation in a Prepar- 
atory Service. 

The view of the Lord’s Supper which is held by the Lu- 
theran Church puts additional emphasis upon the need of a 
Preparatory Service. To the Lutheran, the Lord’s Supper is 
precisely what Christ declared it to be. He said to his dis- 
ciples, “Take, eat, this is my body,” “Take and drink, this is 
my blood of the covenant,’ and the Lutheran Church accepts 
this declaration as true. 

We do not teach that flesh and blood are visibly or phe- 
nomenally present in the elements, neither do we teach that 
there is any substantial union of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ (whatever that may mean), but we do teach 
that Christ in his body and blood is really present in the Sacra- 
ment, and that believers do partake of him, not hypothetically 
but actually. How this can be we do not know, or even pro- 
fess to know. It is a mystery, too deep for us to solve, but 
nevertheless a truth. 

Others may hold as exalted an opinion of the Sacrament 
as we do. but none hold it in greater reverence. Many do not 
esteem it so highly. Therefore, the Preparatory Service is an 
essential feature of Lutheranism and the service itself, as used 
by our churches in its form and ritual, is more suitable and im- 
pressive than any other. 


An examination into the nature of the Preparatory Ser- 
vice, as used by our churches, reveals the fact that it is com- 
posed of two elements. The very name of the service, as 
printed in our Ritual, is “The Service of Confession and Abso- 
solution.’’ These two terms, by reason of misapprehension 
and perverse misrepresentation, have caused no little annoy- 
ance to our church in arousing suspicions and misconceptions 
in the minds of many outside our communion. 

It is proper, therefore, that a brief inquiry be made into 
the subjects of Confession and Absolution. 
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Confession is the natural consequence of penitence. The 
man who becomes sorry for his misdoings finds relief in the un- 
burdeni: ¢ of his soul. If he has wronged a fellow-man, he can 
not be satisfied until he has acknowledged his error and made 
some attempt at reparation. The thousands of dollars which 
constitute what is known as the “conscience fund” of the gov- 
ernment, money which has accompanied letters confessing 
some fraud, are an evidence of this inherent characteristic of 
human nature. 

Confession is an essential feature of repentance. The sin- 
sick soul craves relief in confessing to’°God. The first cry 
of the repentant soul is, “Lord be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
Confession is one of the first steps in a religious experience. 

Public confession was a feature of the Mosaic dispensation. 
The Scriptures give record of numerous public gatherings for 
that purpose. The “sin offering’ of the Levitical code was a 
form of public confession of sin. John the Baptist came preach- 
ing repentance and many “were baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins.” 

The teaching of Christ with reference to this matter is ex- 
plicit. Men are admonished to confess their sins before God 
and men as an evidence of humility and sincere repentance. 

It has been the custom, therefore, of the Christian Church 
to encourage the open confession of sins. When Paul preached 
at Ephesus and wrought many miracles of healing, “fear fell 
upon all and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. Many 
also of them that had believed, came confessing and declaring 
their deeds. And not a few of them that practiced curious arts 
brought their books together and burned them in the sight 
of all.” | 

In the early centuries of the church, two kinds of confes- 
sion prevailed—one supplementary to the other—and both re- 
garded as essential. Private confession of sins and misdoing's 
was made to a presbyter or some other officer of the church, 
followed by a public confession before the congregation. This 
practice naturally involved humiliation and scandal, and finally 
in the year 441 St. Leo forbade the practice of public confes- 
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sion of specific sins and declared the private confession to be 
sufficient. 

In the medizval times, public confession was held to be 
necessary on the part of those who had been excommunicated 
and who wished to be restored to membership in the church. 
In the case of members in good standing, the public confes- 
sion was not required and not practiced. 

The tendency of private confession was naturally in the di- 
rection of private discipline and absolution until finally it be- 
came a fixed rule of the church. In the year 1215 Pope Inno- 
cent III issued a decree enjoining all the faithful who had ar- 
rived at years of discretion to confess their sins at least once a 
year to the parish priest in order to receive admonition and 
absolution. 

In the times immediately preceding the Reformation it 
was generally taught that the confession was part of a sacra- 
ment necessary to the salvation of a soul. So had the unscrip- 
tural and unwarranted dogma grown, making confession 
(which is a wholesome and Christ-commanded duty) to mean 
other than our Lord intended and to involve consequences of a 
most serious nature. 

The position of Martin Luther on this question was sound 
and conservative. He neither sanctioned confession as a sac- 
rament nor did he demand its abolition. He gave to it the 
plain Seriptural meaning which Christ intended it should have. 

The tendency in these latter days is toward the opposite 
extreme, as is true of nearly every question involved in the 
Reformation. The pendulum has swung too far. In many 
churches, confession of any formal or public character is not 
practiced. The ignorant declare that anything of that nature 
smacks of Romanism and sacerdotalism. But this is an un- 
warranted and most unjust assertion. 

The Lutheran Church believes in confession—formal and 
public—but its position is altogether sound and scriptural. The 
Augsburg Confession (Part II) declares, “We teach concern- 
ing Confession that no one should be urged to enumerate his 
‘ndividual sins, for this is impossible. As the Psalmist says, 
‘Who can understand his errors?’ Poor human nature is so 
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deeply involved in sins that we cannot see or know them all, 
so that if we were absolved only from those which we can 
enumerate, we should have but little relief. . . . This ac- 
cords with the teachings of the Fathers. Chrysostom says, 
‘Confess unto God, the faithful Judge, in addition to your 
prayer. Do not repent your sins with your tongue, but in your 
heart.’ ”’ 


Aside from all church practice or credal declarations, con- 
fession is a most valuable spiritual exercise. 

1. The large majority of people have very imperfect ideas 
of what sin is, aside from its flagrant manifestations in crimes 
and open wickedness. Many people have the idea that sins 
are comprised in the violation of some specific law of the comi- 
monwealth orthe Scriptures, and, under this impression, flatter 
themselves that they are not flagrant sinners in the sight of 
God. Men’s consciences are not sufficiently sensitive in these 
times. 

There is need, therefore, of the searching admonitions of 
the Preparatory Service, the frequent repetition of the truth 
that all nave sinned and come short of the glory of God. It is 
an important and wholesome spiritual exercise for men to 
stand in the presence of God and answer “Yes” to this ques- 
tion, “Do you confess that you are by nature sinful and un- 
clean, and that by omitting to do good and actually doing 
evil, you have in many ways grieved and offended your God 
and Saviour and thereby justly deserve His condemnation?” 

It makes a man think of his own shortcomings and knocks 
the props out from under any pride or feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency he may cherish. 

2. The value of confession as a spiritual exercise appears 
also in the cultivation of the spirit of humility. Men are not 
ordinarily humble. They are proud, self-important, disposed 
to boast of their own powers and even to claim ability to earn 
their own salvation. There is need of frequent “handwritings 
on the wall,” such as the Preparatory Service, declaring unto 
men “Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

3. There is lack of real penitence among Christian peo- 
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ple. Much that passes for penitence is mere impulse and su- 
perficial emotion. The deliberate, unemotional consideration 
of men’s needs and God’s power, of men’s sins and God’s 
grace, is likely to produce a genuine spirit of penitence. 

The confessional feature of our Preparatory Service may, 
therefore, be regarded, not only as Scriptural, but also an whole- 
some and important exercise, from other and practical con- 
siderations. 


The second element in the Preparatory Service—absolution 
—has been the basis of a great deal of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. 

There are two extreme views held with regard to absolu- 
tion. The Roman Church teaches that the priest has the right 
and the power to absolve men from sin—that he has the abil- 
ity to discriminate and to judge for himself as to the right of a 
seeking soul to receive forgiveness. 

The other extreme view is that the ministry has no ab- 
solving powers whatsoever. 

The Romanist bases his claim upon the words of Christ 
to His disciples, “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosoever sins ye retain they 
are retained.” | 

The opposite extremist contends that these powers were 
committed only to the disciples themselves and ceased upon 
their death. 

The Lutheran view is characteristically conservative. It 
is neither one extreme nor the other. 

The Lutheran holds that the words of Christ to his dis- 
ciples do mean something now as well as in the days of the 
Apostles. If his commission to the disciples then was not 
intended for the disciples of later times, how can we be cer- 
tain that any commission of Christ was intended for the 
church of to-day? We cannot make such distinctions. St. 
Paul teaches the truth clearly, when after declaring “that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imput- 
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ing their trespasses unto them,” he proceeds to add, “and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 

The words of Christ either mean something or nothing, 
and who will dare to make the latter charge? The Lutheran 
is not prepared to do so. 

But the Lutheran doctrine does not teach that the min- 
istry has any power to absolve men from sin or even to dis- 
criminate between the suppliants for pardon. The power to 
forgive is Christ’s and His alone. The power to judge men’s 
sincerity is God’s—not man’s. 

Therefore, with no thought of pronouncing his own judg- 
ment or of bestowing forgiveness by his own authority, the 
minister declares unto those who sincerely repent and believe 
the entire forgiveness of all their sins. 

The Lutheran position with reference to absolution is 
simply this—all power from Christ; no power in man. The 
word of the minister is simply declarative. 

Nor does this make the authority and importance of the 
ministry in this connection of no account. Far from it. The 
minister speaks the solemn declaration of absolution, not as a 
mere mouthpiece, but as the ordained representative of Jesus 
Christ, speaking by the authority of the Word of God. 

Dr. Gerberding in his book on “The Way of Salvation in 
the Lutheran Church” gives an admirable illustration of this 
point. He says, “When part of our country was in rebellion, 
the government sent deputies to those who had renounced their 
allegiance, empowered to confer pardon, and reinstate as cit- 
izens, all who accepted the government’s terms of pardon. 
Those agents had no power in themselves, but they were au- 
thorized to carry the pardoning power of the government; and 
to those who accepted it from them, it was as valid as though 
each one had received a special proclamation of pardon from 
the government. Just so does the pastor, Christ’s ambassa- 
dor, offer and bestow Christ’s forgiveness to the penitent and 
believing sinner.” 

My brethren in the ministry, is it not a high and holy of- 
fice which we assume when we stand before the people as the 
representative of Jesus Christ in the Preparatory Service? In 
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the light of this conception of our office, the minister becomes 
more than a platform orator, more than a pastoral visitor, 
more than a leader in the public worship, more than the exec- 
utive head of a congregation, more, even, than a preacher of 
the Gospel. He becomes the representative of Jesus Christ, 
clothed with authority to declare unto the people the most im- 
portant, the most joyful truth their ears can hear—the for- 
giveness of all their sins. 


Lest there should be a lingering suspicion that, after all, 
the Lutheran doctrine concerning absolution does invest the 
ministry with some authoritative power, our church teaches 
that any believer may pronounce this same declaration of ab- 
solution unto any sincere and repentant soul. This fact cer- 
tainly clears us from any charge of sacerdotalism or Romish 
conception of the power of the priesthood. 


So much for the doctrinal view of the Preparatory Ser- 
vice—the real meaning and purpose of it as we understand and 
practice it. 

But is it an essential feature of our religion in these days? 
Is it either necessary or efficient? Assuredly so. 

The Preparatory Service may be of great value in check- 
ing the tendency towards underestimation and desecration of 
sacred things in these days. 

The so-called “liberal” theology has so persistently striven 
to tear down the stately structures of doctrine, to shake the 
faith of people in the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
to bring into disrepute the most important words of Jesus 
Christ, to belittle the most sacred and solemn services of the 
church, that many things hitherto held in highest reverence 
have been dragged down to the level of the commonplace and 
even the contemptible. 

It is no light thing that the building which has been set 
aside for worship, dedicated to God, called the “House of the 
Lord,” should be used as a place of general entertainment, of- 
ten of the most trivial and sometimes VULGAR character. And 
what shall we say of the installation in a church building of a 
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dance-hall, a bowling alley and a pool-room, as has been done 
recently in New Jersey; or the equipment of a saloon in a 
church in Minneapolis, of which the press reports have recently 
informed us? 

My brethren, these things are infamous. And what awful 
blasphemy is the reputed conduct of a club of ungodly men 
some months ago, making a jest of the Lord’s Supper in eating 
the flesh of swine and drinking beer and calling their vulgar 
revel an observance of the Sacrament! 

In view of such things, is it any wonder that the reverence 
for sacred things, even among believers, has been lessened? Is 
it any wonder that even the Holy Communion has lost some- 
thing of its sacredness in the estimation of many church mem- 
bers? ‘There is need, therefore, of such a service as the Pre- 
paratory Service in impressing upon the mind of the people the 
dignity and importance of the Sacrament that there may be 
no light regard for it in any mind. 


After all, the chief test of the spiritual life of any congre- 
gation is the attendance at the Preparatory and Communion 
Services. The church in which these services are the best at- 
tended of the year is spiritually strong and the church in which 
this is not the case is spiritually weak. 


Faster is the great day of the year in our church, the 
crowning climax of the whole year’s work. What is the secret 
of it, after all? Of course the chief reason is the significance oi 
the day, the commemoration of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. But this does not wholly explain the exceptional in- 
terest and peculiar spirit attending the day. 

Is it because of the usually large number of accessions to 
church membership? Is it because of the exceptional con- 
tributions of the people to the church and benevolent objects? 
Is it because of the floral decorations and the special music in 
the services? I think not. 

Good Friday is the explanation of it, the one Prepara- 
tory Service of the whole year when practically the entire con- 
gregation is in attendance. 
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There is too much difference in most of our churches be- 
tween the Easter communion and the other communions of the 
year, and particularly in the attendance at the Preparatory 
Service. 

No greater blessing could come to our churches than the 
attendance of the entire congregation at all of the Preparatory 
and Communion services. Under such conditions, the perplex- 
ing difficulties of finances, benevolences and indifference would 
largely disappear and the church would develop strength to do 
far greater things than are now possible. 

It is the ideal which every pastor should try to reach, and 
he should never relinquish his endeavors until the ideal is 


realized. 
Dana C. JOHNSON. 


Walnut Hills Lutheran Church, Cincinnati. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE CHURCH IN DENMARK. 


[Translated for the Lutheran Church Review by Rev. George Drach.] 


Professor Dr. Scharling, of Copenhagen, recently pub- 
lished a valuable book entitled, “The Surplus and the Gain,” 
in which he offers “a practical discussion of Humanism versus 
Christianity.” One of the chapters treats of the condition of 
the Church in Denmark on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and is here reproduced for the benefit of our readers. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Rationalism prevailed. There might have 
been found a small number of pastors and congregations in 
the country districts, who continued steadfast in the orthodox 
faith; but they were few and far between. Gradually, how- 
ever, the number of preachers who proclaimed a clearer and 
profounder message, increased. foremost among these was 
J. P. Mynster, who attracted a large circle of adherents from 
the higher classes and the student-body in the capital. Re- 
nouncing Rationalism and its shallow morality, he sought and 
taught a purer conception of the Gospel. In a similar di- 
rection H. N. Clausen, an ardent student of Schleiermacher, 
labored somewhat later at the University of Copenhagen. He, 
however, was influenced more by Schleiermacher’s keen criti- 
cism than by his depth of sentiment. Thus the movement ad- 
vanced steadily, but slowly and deliberately in accord with the 
Danish character. Martensen guided the movement into the 
paths of Lutheran orthodoxy, but his theology was still per- 
meated with various elements of the speculative philosophy. 
Their spiritual tone, plastic style and masterly language won 
for his books a wide circulation far beyond the borders of 
Denmark. 

Meanwhile another influential man arose, who, whilst he 
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added impetus to the Revival, diverted its course into unsafe 


and dangerous channels. This was Grundtvig. Contrasted 


with the theologians and preachers, above mentioned, Grundt- 
vig was by nature a poet who was endowed with strong emo- 
tions, spontaneous geniality and a wealth of creative ideas; 
but he was lamentably lacking in self-restraint and self-disci- 
pline. He was able to give expression to new thoughts and 
to arouse life and activity around him, but he failed to make 
his ideas useful in practical life. Impetuous and visionary he 
plunged from one extreme into another. For a while he co- 
operated with the afore named men. Then he separated him- 
self from them, and there ensued that violent conflict in the 
church, which lasted the greater part of the century. In 
scholarship and mental acumen Grundtvig was far inferior to 
his theological opponents. | Poetry and a burning religious 
enthusiasm were his weapons. Furthermore, he was carried 
away by the political and rational agitation of his day; and led 
by him, Grundtviganism met and mingled with the rapid 
stream of politics and so became a popular movement. 

Somewhat later a new phase of the Revival appeared in 
the socalled “Inner Mission” movement, which at first pur- 
sued practical ecclesiastical aims, but soon drifted into the po- 
sition of a separate church party and became a revival of 
Grundtviganism. Friction arose between them; but the fact 
remains that they possess a one-sided, subjective nature in 
common. Both are subjective tendencies of the Revival. 
Both meet in large conventions, and both put forth mighty 
efforts to spread and grow and override all obstacles. Con- 
sequently the Revival holds the same position in Denmark at 
the close of the century as Rationalism did at the beginning, 
being equally as one-sided, though of course in a different di- 
rection, and equally as presumptuous in its claim of represent- 
ing the only true Christianity. 

The Revival reached its height in Séren Kierkegaard. 
Whilst Grundtvig was a religious poet, Kierkegaard was a 
religious esthete, full of spirit and learning, with a wonderful 
command of the language. Whilst Grundtvig is an enthusiast 
over the old Norse sagas which he combines with Christianity 
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in a remarkable manner, Kierkegaard is strongly influenced 
by German philosophy which frequently gives an artificial, 
foreign cast to his style. Its sharp satire and irony, more- 
over, distinguish it from the usual character of Revival litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, behind the esthetic and philosophic 
screens one soon recognizes the favorite ideas of the Revival. 
Thus the “childlike” faith of the Revival and the “paradox”’ 
which Kierkegaard substitutes for it, are equally incompre- 
hensible to the adult mind. 

Secular life with its daily performance of duties which 
the Revival depreciates to an insignificant value as compared 
with the religious life, Kierkegaard underrates still more. 
Grundtvig, indeed, partly distorts the idea of secular life and 
partly envelopes it in poetic fancies, but Kierkegaard, by the 
aid of his philosophy, empties it of all significance for be- 
lievers, so that it becomes a mere phantasmagoria. He presses 
subjectivism, the mark of the Revival, to its utmost extreme. 
He recognizes nothing but personality, torn out of its natural 
soil, torn away from all practical life, having no other purpose 
than to realize the paradox, and, therefore, without attach- 
ment to anything that has form or substance. But the “para- 
dox,” the sole object of thought and desire, is itself a void 
and vain idea. It is not even comprehensible. When Kier- 
kegaard in his last works does become practical he is only 
negatively so, namely, in opposition to the established church 
or, as he terms it, to “official Christianity.” It is his evident 
purpose to destroy every form of public service, every order 
of church government, in short, every established, external 
practice and custom of the life of faith. In this respect he is 
a true exponent of the Revival which seeks to abolish every 
order of church government and worship. 

In their positive teachings Kierkegaard and the Revival 
also agree. Both picture life as a matter of the eternal es- 
tablishment of the personality in God. In the elaboration of 
this idea Kierkegaard wages passionate warfare against the 
sensual esthetic and speculative philosophy which would sub- 
merge the human personality under an endless succession of 
secular duties. Using other weapons, the Revival likewise 
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contends for the eternal, blessed life of the Christian in God as 
opposed to the teachings of an unbelieving Humanism which 
sees in man nothing but a transitory manifestation of the great 
powers of nature from which every living thing emanates and 
unto which all life finally returns. The emphasis which both 
Kierkegaard and the Revival place upon the life hid in God is 
so one-sided, however, that no room remains for the life that 
is spent in the world and no place is assigned to the perform- 
ance of moral obligations. Kierkegaard significantly desig- 
nates this the “inner monasticism” as distinguished from the 
formal monasticism of Roman Catholicism. He asserts that 
whilst the external forms of secular life are necessarily pre- 
served—one cannot avoid being an husband, citizen or official 
—nevertheless, the mind and heart must be concentrated 
solely and entirely on God and eternal life as the only real aim 
and end of life. The Revival does not go quite so far as this. 
It holds that the Kingdom of God js to be found alone in the 
church and that all other spheres of life, the family, state and 
secular community, lie entirely outside of its bounds. Here 
is where the Revival and Humanism clash and hurl ban and 
interdict at each other. The Revival, seeing nothing but life 
in God, utterly fails to comprehend the meaning of life in the 
world. With Humanism the exact reverse is true. Thus 
each represents a half truth, runs it to its extreme and arrives 
at inanity. 

And yet, despite its deformed and distorted conceptions, 
the Revival has undoubtedly awakened new religious life in 
districts where formerly indifference and spiritual death pre- 
vailed. What is more, the Danes have received rich gifts in 
sermons, hymns and works of charity during the past cen- 
tury. But one gift, the gift of spiritual discernment, has been 
conspicuously lacking. One is simply amazed to find not lay- 
men only, but also clergymen and theologians following this 
or that voice which boldly claims to be the voice of God. 
Christ and his Apostles repeatedly warn us against the blind 
leaders of the blind and place a high estimate on the ability 
of trying the spirits whether they be of God. Indeed, of all 
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spiritual gifts this one is the foremost, for it alone gives clear- 
ness of judgment and prudence in action. 

The lack of the critical faculty places the Revival in di- 
rect opposition to Rationalism. Whilst the latter subjected 
the Scriptures and the doctrines of the church to a prolonged 
criticism and left nothing except a few meagre funda- 
mental religious ideas, the former deliberately avoids all 
criticism. It asks only for a childlike faith in the sense of a 
blind credulity. Furthermore, it separates the moral from 
the religious life, lays all stress on pious feelings and senti- 
ments and despises the performance of secular duties as irrele- 
vant to faith. Consequently its effect upon congregationai 
life has been disintegrating. The dissolution of parishes and 
congregations under the influence of Grundtvigianism, the 
host of lay-preachers sent out by the “Inner Mission,” the As- 
sociation halls and houses which are everywhere established, 
—these things threaten to undermine the very foundations of 
the organization of the national church. Should the demands 
of Grundtvigianism and the Inner Mission be carried into ef- 
fect, a multitude of sectarian associations, each pursuing its 
own course in doctrine, confession and worship, would dis- 
place the Evangelical Lutheran National Church. 

If the prevailing influence of the religious Revival in Den- 
mark continues throughout the coming century, the result 
will be political and ecclesiastical chaos. Fortunately there 
are already indications of the turning of the tide with the pros- 
pect of better conditions in church and state. An increasing 
number of voices may be heard raising the cry, “Back to our 
Evangelical Lutheran Confession as to the only confession 
of our Danish National Church!” Similar voices reach us 
from Sweden and Germany, our national neighbors. May 
this then be a good omen, indicating that the Danish church 
in the new century is to receive in a two-fold measure the gift 
of spiritual discernment, which has been so woefully lacking 
in the past. 

By the term, the Lutheran Confession, we do not mean 
any collection of dogmas formulated in times past nor any 
system of dogmatics carried out to the minutest detail. Such 
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would be only the expression of spiritual inertia and death, 
wherein is no salvation and no relief. “It is the spirit that 
guickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” It is the spirit of 
the confession that engenders life, the spirit which was the 
active force back of the Reformation. In a two-fold manner 
this spirit differs from that of the modern Revival. In the 
first place it demands a constant and consistent criticism by 
the side of steadfastness and depth of faith. True childlike 
faith is not the credulity Grundtvig supposes it to be.  Criti- 
cism, however, should produce a scientific theology whose 
task it is to defend and establish pure doctrine. Such a the- 
ology, like every other science, must pass through periods of 
reconstruction and restatement, whilst the articles of Chris- 
tian faith invariably remain the same. Only the scientific ex- 
pression is subject to change in accord with the changing con- 
ditions of time. What was good Latin and good theology in 
the seventeenth century is no longer so in the twentieth. 
Theology has the same function to perform as every other 
science in that it should find and formulate the right ex- 
pressions for the external and internal experiences of de- 
veloping life; and life is subject to uninterrupted development. 

In the second place, the Lutheran Confession as opposed 
to the modern Revival, demands that the life of faith shall 
manifest itself in practical moral activity. The Confession 
does not ignore our relation to the world as though it were 
entirely outside of the Kingdom of God, but it includes this 
relation in the sphere of the Kingdom. It requires that every 
life-relation, in the family, community and state, from the 
least even unto the greatest, shall be permeated, sustained and 
sanctified by true Christian faith and the spirit of love. When 
this requirement is fulfilled the social life of man is established 
on a firm foundation, which neither the Revival nor Humanism 
can give it and which, in reality, is the indispensable condition 
of the sound and vigorous development of life in every di- 
rection. 

J. PENTZLIN, m “Der Alte Glaube.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCHES. 


It is sometimes charged that the Lutheran communion 
does not hold clear views of the church. On the one hand 
her confessions abound in definitions of the church as a spirit- 
ual kingdom, as a fellowship of believers. On the other hand 
her practice frequently reminds our brother Protestants of 
the Catholics, and they are disposed to look upon us as 
Romanists, minorum gentium. 

The Lutheran position can only be understood when we 
consider the situation that confronted the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century. They had first of all to interpret the 
teachings of Scripture over against Rome, and hence in their 
earlier confessions they emphasized the points on which they 
differed from the Pope. According to Romish doctrine a 
man became a member of the church, not by any interna virtus, 
but solely throughan external profession of faithand an external 
use of the sacraments. The church is as visible and per- 
ceptible an organization as is the kingdom of France or the 
republic of Venice. The church is an institution (Heilsanstalt), 
rather than a communion (Heilsgemeinschaft). 

For thirteen centuries, from Cyprian to Bellarmin, this 
doctrine held almost undisputed sway. The Reformers 
demonstrated the significance of faith, and showed the un- 
tenableness of Rome’s conception of the church as a mere in- 
stitution. Thomasius calls this a central epoch in the history 
of the world. But at the same time the Reformers had to 
take a stand against the hyperspiritual positions of the fana- 
tics, as well as the teachings of the Zwinglians who denied the 
efficacy of the means of grace. The confessions therefore, 
as well as the subsequent writings of Melanchthon and the 
dogmaticians, and the entire history and development of the 
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Lutheran churches, must be read in the light of this two-fold 
antagonism. 

Both antagonists survive, and Lutheran ministers have 
to face in both directions to meet the attacks of their oppo- 
nents. The system which the Reformers controverted must 
have had features acceptable to the natural man or it would 
not have prevailed for so many centuries. Hence it is not 
surprising when Romanism creeps back into nominally Prot- 
estant churches. It behooves us therefore to be on our guard 
and to purge out the old leaven. And the opposite tendency 
which undervalues the visible church must also be met by a 
Scriptural doctrine of the ordinances. 

Our American practice is a resultant mainly of three 
forces: 1. Doctrine, defined in the confessions, modified by 
Melanchthon’s later writings and by the dogmaticians of the 
17th century, considerably influenced also by Spener and 
the Pietists, while not a little has come to us from the Ra- 
tionalistic period. 

2. Tradition, from the civil and social arrangements of 
the State churches from which we are descended, inherited 
through generations of our predecessors in this country. We 
simply follow in the old ruts, and “the way we have always 
been doing” puts an end to controversy. 

3. Environment. Consciously or unconsciously we are 
influenced by the practice of neighboring denominations. 

The object of this paper is to ascertain the historic prin- 
ciples of the Lutheran Church in regard to church member- 
ship, to test their validity by Scripture and to apply them to 
present conditions. 

The Church is primarily the communion of saints.* Thus 
in the Small Catechism: “even as He (the Holy Ghost). 
sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth.” In the 
Large Catechism the same thought, that the Church is the 
product of the Holy Ghost, is expressed in ample terms. 
Rome’s doctrine of the Church as essentially an external or- 
ganism was answered in the 7th Article of the Augustana 


*Hence “‘church”’ in the Apostle’s Creed should be followed by a comma 
and not by a semicolon. - 
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with the statement that the Church is the “congregation of 
saints,’ and this Article was the object of special attack in the 
Confutation. In the Apologia the Church is the congrega- 
tion of those who confess one Gospel, have a knowledge of 
Christ and a Holy Spirit who renews, sanctifies and governs 
their hearts (Mueller, 153, 8). Inthe Smalcald Articles: 
“Thank God, a child of seven years knows what the Church is, 
namely the holy believers and the lambs who hear their Shep- 
herd’s voice.” The Formula of Concord has no special ar- 
ticle on the Church, but touches the question incidentally and 
confirms the statements of the other symbols. (See Rohnert, 
Dogmatik, p. 505.) 

These teachings are in harmony with New Testament 
doctrine. Jesus said:“Upon this rock will I build my 
exkdnotay, the congregation of God’s children, the spiritual 
house which in the years to come ofkodoyyow. That Church was 
founded through the outpouring of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost. 
When the Epistles were written, exxdyofa had become the es- 
tablished term. In Acts 2, 42, we find that xowwvia was one 
of the essential characteristics of the Church. John uses the 
same term in his first letter. This is the very truth repeated 
in the 7th Article of the Augustana. Paul to Titus refers to 
Christians as those who have believed in God. Romans 8, 
“God’s clect.” Also in Colossians 1. Peter, “holy nation, 
peculiar people.’ 1 Cor. 1, “sanctified in Christ Jesus,” &c., 
&c. They form a “spiritual house,” 1 Peter, 2; ““God’s build- 
ing,’ I Cor. 3; “body of Christ” in process of edification, Eph. 
4. This body of Christ is an organic unity in which the Holy 
Ghost dwells as in a temple, 1 Cor. 3; and of which Christ is 
the head, Eph. 1, 22. The Church is the “bride of Christ,” 2 
Cor. 11, 2; destined to be “holy and without blemish,” Eph. 
bea, 

As has already been intimated, the Romish doctrine of 
the Church began with Cyprian in the 3d century. When 
the Puritans of that day, the Montanists, Novatians and Do- 
natists unduly emphasized the ideal character of the Church, 
there was justification for the answer of Cyprian, emphasizing 
its empiric character, its actual condition. When after thir- 
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teen centuries of abuse of this position a Reformation oc- 
curred, it was to be expected that the Reformers should first 
of all emphasize the ideal, the inner character of the Church. 

But while this movement, which Julius Stahl so felicitously 
cermed the Conservative Reformation,* was going on, there 
was also a radical Reformation, a fanatical movement which 
repudiated the idea of a visible church. The Romanists, in 
their confutation of the Augustana, called attention to this 
view, and wrongfully charged the Lutherans with holding it. 
In controverting this position, the Romanists quoted very 
properly the parable of the tares and the parable of the net 
with all kinds of fishes. The Apologia replied by showing 
that the 8th Article of the Augustana had distinctly repudi- 
ated this position, and that bad men and hyprocrites were not 
excluded ab externa societate. 

Thus the Romanists regard the Church as essentially 
visible, the Reformed as essentially invisible, while Lutherans 
hold that she is both. The invisible Church is contained with- 
in the visible just as the soul is contained within the body. 
The Church is not merely a coetum, Heilsgemeinschaft, congre- 
gation of believers, but also an institutum, Heilsanstalt, an in- 
stitution for the promotion of the Kingdom of God. 

In their controversy with Rome Lutherans held that the 
Church did not exist merely in participation of external rites 
(non tantum), but chiefly (principaliter), in the possession of the 
inward life, the heavenly gifts. As yet the kingdom of Christ 
is not revealed, and the visible Church is a corpus mixtum. 
Thus the Apologia distinguishes clearly between the ecclesia 
proprie et large dicta. 

Nevertheless this Kingdom of Christ has a visible exist- 
ence. “We are not dreaming of a Platonic commonwealth,” 
says the Apologia, “for it has external marks, the preaching 
of the pure Gospel and the administration of the sacraments.” 


And this Church is indeed the “pillar of the truth,” for she is 
built upon the true foundation, Christ, and upon this founda- 


tion Christians are built up.t 


*Die lutherische Kirche und die Union, p. 52. 
TRitschl has raised the question whether the Lutheran definition of the 
Church is not incomplete in that it does not include “prayers’’ of Acts 2. 
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Subsequently in his Loci, Melanchthon developed still 
further the idea of the Church as an mstitutum. This may 
have. been because of the fanatics, or it may have been because 
of his entire make-up as a teacher and pedagogue. Followed 
as he was in support of his views by the dogmaticians, the 
Lutheran Church acquired that distinctive character which 
has marked her history as an educating and training force. 
This position is still further explained from the fact that the 
Lutherans, unlike the Reformed, were placed in charge of na- 
tions and peoples, and had to be responsible for their Chris- 
tian guidance and training. As a State or National Church, 
her relations to the people were different from those of the 
Reformed, who existed mainly in smaller communities and 
congregations where it was comparatively easy to enforce 
church discipline. 

In this relation the Church is not only the product, but 
also the organ of the Holy Ghost. It is her duty to nourish 
the life of its members (parturit et alit), and to spread the 
blessings of the Church to others. According to the Large 
Catechism, she is the spiritual mother of the faithful. Her 
pedagogic duty is pointed out. (See Rohnert, Dogmatik, 
pp. 508 and 487.) 

This visible character of the Church is recognized in the 
New Testament in the various commands and promises given 
to her. The power of the keys, the duty to confess before 
men, to serve one another in love, of united intercession, of 
contending against the kingdom of darkness. In the Epistles 
the presence of sinful men is everywhere recognized, never- 
theless the members of the Church are termed “the called” of 
Jesus Christ. 

Lutheranism of the 16th century stood between two op- 
posite errors, Rome on the one hand with its exaggerated 
ideas of the Church as an institution, and Reform on the other 
hand with its one-sided notions of the invisible church. The 
Lutheran Church took the via media, declaring that the 
Church proprie was spiritual, but that it was also an institu- 
tion. The question for us is whether we Lutherans of the 
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2oth century have remained on the via media or whether we 
have not slipped too far to the right or to the left. 

To find the answer one would naturally consult our 
church formulas and constitutions. According to Dr. Wal- 
ther’s Pastorale, the candidate for admission to a “‘Missouri” 
church must be a truly converted and regenerated Christian. 
The General Council requires that the candidate shall have 
been admitted to the Lord’s Supper and shall accept the con- 
stitution. The New York and New Jersey Synod requires 
that candidates be confirmed, accept the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, lead a Christian life, obey the constitution and any other 
regulations that may hereafter be adopted. 

From this it seems that “Missouri” is the only body that 
emphasises the interna virtus. The others place the emphasis 
upon conformity with certain outward forms and ceremonies. 

But we cannot always judge from the printed constitu- 
tion. To bring the information up to date, and to ascertain 
the actual practice of the churches, I obtained from forty of 
the leading pastors of this city an account of their practice, 
and their answers will be embodied in this paper. 

Theoretically, among these pastors, infant baptism is the 
door of admission to the church. Practically most people 
are admitted through confirmation. This rite is a compara- 
tively new measure in the Lutheran Church, and it has at- 
tained an inordinately prominent position. It is frequently 
exalted above baptism, and all other feasts sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with confirmation day. The columns of the 
church papers bulge with the reports of the numbers who 
were confirmed. For once in the year at least we can count 
on having a church full of people. . 

Now tell us, you who make so much of confirmation and 
so little of catechisation, seeing that you are content with five 
or six months of the latter, in adopting a rite which Spener 
and the Pietists introduced into the church, have you also 
adopted the principles which governed Spener and the Pietists 
in the practice of Confirmation? Their object in catechisa- 
tion and confirmation was conversion. “A stranger visited 
my class one day,” says Spener. “The next day he called to 
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see me and expressed his great pleasure with my instruction. 
But, said he, this instruction is for the head. The question 
is how to bring the head to the heart. And these words he 
repeated three times. I will not deny that they made such an 
impression upon me that for the rest of my days I shall not 
forget them.” 

Some of the brethren seem to be as much afraid of the 
term conversion as the devil is of holy water. One of them 
crossed it out altogether from my circular letter. Another 
wished it to be understood that he did not approve of pietistic 
notions. And he was a member of that branch of the church 
whose teacher declared that conversion and regeneration 
were the first requisite of church membership. 

Do not understand me as advocating Methodistic ideas 
of conversion, or requiring a religious experience of fourteen 
years old children which in the nature of the case they cannot 
have. But I ask whether we have a right at this crisis in the 
history of the child to overlook that infinitely important ex- 
perience which our dogmaticians termed regressus ad bap- 
tismum. Said Professor Kaftan, in an address to a Ministers’ 
Conference in Potsdam in April last, “The word conversion 
is the appropriate term for expressing the way in which a man 
becomes a Christian and a believer. Most Christians can tell 
you something about how it happened that they sought a new 
aim and chose another path in life. Even among those who 
have had a peaceful and gradual development, there came a 
time when they reached a conscious and decisive resolution 
to belong no more to the world but to God. Man wird micht 
von selbst ein Christ, man muss sich bekehren um ein Christ zu 
werden,” 

I say nothing against infant baptism, and I do not re- 
pudiate the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as it is held in 
the Lutheran Church. On this point I am in accord with our 
Confessions. But before we adopt without reservation the 
idea that baptized children are regenerate, we must revise our 
practice in the matter of baptizing infants. So long as we prac- 
tice the Winkeltaufe and baptize indiscriminately the children 
of people who give us no guarantee that the children will be 
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brought up from infancy in the Christian faith, so long as the 
Church fails to recognize her obligation to these baptized 
children and does not take them under her nourishing care 
from the time when they emerge from the family and enter 
into the larger life of the street and the school, we have no 
right to place such an emphasis upon baptismal regeneration. - 
It is to be feared that the Lutheran doctrine of baptismai 
grace has in many minds been supplanted by a mechanical and 
thaumaturgical conception which differs from the Roman doc- 
trine only in being far more dangerous. Rome at least en- 
forces the claims of the Church recognized in baptism, Luth- 
erans baptize them and let them run. They corral a few of 
them for a few months just before confirmation and then i 
them run again. So does not Rome. 

The lamented Dr. Cremer, of Greifswald, one of the ablest 
defenders of the Lutheran faith in our time, in his reply to Dr. 
Lepsius on the subject of Baptismal Regeneration says: “It is 
sad indeed that in the use of the sacraments there is generally 
more of superstition than of faith. This must be openly con- 
fessed, for only then can conditions be improved when faults are 
recognized and made known. . . . We may continue to 
baptize children of Gewohnhettschristen (Christians from force 
of habit), but it is a question whether we ought to continue to 
baptize the children of those who have given up the faith and 
among whom there is no guarantee of a Christian training. 
This means also a reformation in our confirmation practice. 
Does confirmation mean a family party, or time to leave school, 
or has it something to do with baptism? These are rocks of 
offense which must be cleared out of the way if the Church is 
to be restored to health.” 

Among the questions which I proposed to the pastors were 
the following: 


1. Do you have a personal interview with each candidate prior to con- 
firmation with the view of ascertaining his fitness for the act? 


2. Do you at that interview inquire as to the candidate’s repentance, 
faith, conversion, new life? 


3. Is the confirmation of the candidate dependent upon the satisfactory 
result of this examination? 


Among the answers were the following: “Not individual- 
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ly. “No, except before the congregation.” “Not formally 
so.” “For at least six months.” ‘Only with certain ones.” 
&c., &c. A goodly number of pastors speak to the candidates 
“unter vier Augen,’ but they are the exceptions, and it is weil 
known that the ordinary practice of Lutheran ministers knows 
nothing of such a course. There is a public examination, and 
if “the boy whom God made” is present and gets the right 
question, his examination is a success and he will pass. 

Brethren, you.take it for granted that these children are 
fit. Or you examine in some cases, where you think it neces- 
sary. Do you not know that those seraphic girls and those an- 
gelic boys who have always known their catechism and have 
never been in any mischief so far as you have been able to see, 
are full up to their eyes with self-righteousness and pharisaism, 
and they are good only because they are lacking in individuality 
and initiative. If you should ever have the courage to ask 
them what they must do to be saved, they will reply, “You 
must keep the commandments.” Many of them have not the 
remotest conception of the doctrines of grace in spite of all the 
fine lectures you have given them on that subject. Many of 
them are living in known sin, and are ignorant of the meaning 
of an act of penitence or devotion. They go to bed at night 
and get up in the morning without saying their prayers. The 
only prayer that many of them know is the Lord’s Prayer, and 
they never read the Bible except what they have to read to pre- 
pare for your class. 

You protest and say this cannot be, for you have fre- 
quently told them about some of these things during the five 
or six months, or the three or four months, or the six weeks 
during which they came to the confirmation class. But how 
do you know that it is not so? You have never taken the 
trouble to find out, and you admit these children into full mem- 
bership without satisfying yourself as to their fitness on the 
fundamental questions of the Christian life. 

In other words, you have strayed over to the Roman side 
of the road. The difference between you and the Roman priest 
being this: he will see them again at the confessional, but those 
whom you confirm in this superficial way, vast numbers of 
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them, you will never see again. Or if perchance you should 
see some of them, you will see them at long range, the same 
as when you first admitted them to the church. 

Imagine a doctor curing his patients in that way, getting 
them together in a room and prescribing for their diseases 
from what he sees of them in a crowd. The care of souls can- 
not be performed in bulk, it is the care of a soul. Besides 
what a privilege the pastor loses, the opportunity of a lifetime, 
not only to explain to an inquiring heart the mysteries of our 
faith in the light of his personal need, but also to put himself 
in such a relation to that soul that he may forever after be a 
beloved Beichtvater. But alas, we have to a great extent lost 
the confessional. Instead of it we have a hybrid combination 
of Lutheran doctrine and Reformed practice, and we dis- 
tribute our absolution ore rotundo over mixed congregations on 
Sunday mornings and at the Preparatory Service. But the real 
confession we seldom hear and a valid absolution therefore we 
cannot pronounce, The Keys have indeed been committed to 
us, but many of us scem to have lost them, for the door of the 
sheepfold hangs very loose in our churches and the sheep run 
in and out pretty much as they please. 

But while some of our churches are thus leaning toward 
Rome, there is need of caution also against the opposite error. 
A false and exaggerated spirituality will lead to Montanistic 
and Methodistic standards of holiness which are not war- 
ranted by the New Testament. Of these Luther himself some- 
where said, ““May the God of mercy preserve me from belong- 
ing to a congregation of holy people. I desire to belong to a 
church of poor sinners who constantly need forgiveness and 
the help of the good physician.” 

Rome’s position was a protest against Montanism. With- 
out question there is a great truth in Cyprian’s position as de- 
veloped by Rome, and the Reformers, particularly Melanch- 
thon, guarded it. How often do we hear in our day the de- 
claration: “I do not need to go to church. I can be just as 
good a Christian without.” This position Lutheranism re- 
bukes by making preaching and the sacraments the pillars on 
which the church rests. This position conserves what was best 
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in the istitutum theory of the ancient church, so that in spite 
of her many defects both as a State Church and in her trans- 
planted condition in this country, the Lutheran Church will re- 
main an important factor in the development of Protestant 
Christianity. 

When our Reformed neighbors charge us with Roman- 
ism it is either because they do not understand our theory and 
have overlooked the historical development, or because thev 
judge of us by the Romish practice of our own ministers who 
have thoughtlessly slipped over too far toward the imstitutum 
theory. In the present condition of religious flux we have a 
mission not only in the field of doctrine, but also in practical 
theology, on the question of the Church. For we are still 
standing between these two antagonists. The Romanists and 
the High Anglicans on the one hand attract the masses:by the 
definiteness of their external organization. Over against 
them we emphasize the essentially spiritual nature of the 
Church. There are Protestants on the other hand who while 
placing the emphasis on the inner life ignore the importance of 
the ordinances. Others maintain public service indeed, but 
do so in competition with secular entertainment and by ap- 
pealing to the intellectual or esthetic needs of the community. 
A sprightly preacher, especially if he is young and attractive, 
and good music, well advertised, will sometimes galvanize a 
church into a semblance of life. Others, more devoted and 
spiritually minded, base their hopes on the revival. Sometimes 
this revival is the periodic one, advertised to begin on such a 
day. At other times some hitherto unheard-of evangelist ap- 
pears and inflames the churches with new and holy zeal. But 
when these means have lost their drawing power, and the evan- 
gelist has taken his leave, and the people have to listen to the 
same old preacher whom they had before, having been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the idea that it is not the church that 
makes a man a Christian, that sacraments and ordinances are 
merely human devices, is it any wonder that many of them 
agree with Edward Bok and his young men and leave the 
church altogether. 

It is here that the Lutheran Church with her catholic spirit 
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and her evangelical doctrine has a message for our times. Her 
doctrine of baptism, of Christian instruction as its corollary, of 
repentance, faith, conversion and the new life, of the Lord’s 
Supper, of church attendance, of the sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day, and a practical application of these doctrines to 
the life in the care of souls should establish a standard of mem- 
bership that would make our churches sources of spiritual 


power. 
GEORGE U. WENNER. 


New York. February, 1905. 


ARTICLE XI. 


A SERMON ON SECRET SOCIETIES. 


[Delivered at the First Lutheran Church, in Mansfield, by the Rev. S. P. Long, 
Sunday evening, June 28, 1903. | 


“And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye between 
two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him. 
And the people answered him not a word.”—1 Kings 18: 21, 


Dear Christian Friends and Hearers: I have before me a 
theme that requires the clearing away of some rubbish, debris 
—brush piles, if you please. In order to build a house we 
must lay a good foundation; but before laying the foundation 
we must clear away the brush-piles. 

I. In order that you may understand me better, I will 
ask you, in the first place to-night, are you here with the disposi- 
tion of mind that God wants you to have? That is brush-pile 
number one. Did you, when you came into this house this 
evening, remember that this is the house of prayer? “My 
house is a house of prayer,” said Jesus; and unless we enter 
this house with the spirit of prayer, you will not, you may rest 
assured, understand what I am talking about to-night, nor 
take the blessing home that God wishes to give you. 

Concerning this same matter I will ask you, Have you 
banished from your minds the spirit of prejudiced criticism? 

Understand, just criticism is a fine thing. It is criticism 
which has brought the best out of the churches, and the best 
out of every organization; but a man who comes with his mind 
made up that he is going to look for something to find fault 
with, had better stayed at home; he will never learn any- 
thing; he never grows intellectually, nor any other way. 

I mention this because some man came to me the other 
day and said, “There is a plot on hand;” I said, “What is it?” 
“Why,” he said, “if you say anything to-night that doesn’t 
suit a certain set of people, they have made up their minds that 
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in a body they will get up and walk out.” I do not believe it. 
I believe I have an intelligent set of people before me to-night, 
people who are willing to listen to a man who has convictions ; 
a man who is going to say honestly what he believes, if the 
heavens fall; and all I have to say is this, that if we have any- 
body in this house to-night so narrow-minded as to think that 
if anything is said that does not suit him, he is going to walk 
out, I will give him a minute’s time to walk out now; there are 
some standing outside who would like to come m. 

Do you realize I am still at the first brush-pile? Do you 
realize that you are enjoying an unusual privilege this even- 
ing—to hear the other side of a question that has been before 
the people since the year 1717? I dare say there would be no 
trouble for all the secret orders-in this city to go to most of 
the ministers of this city, and hear the good side of secret or- 
ders, and I am not so narrow-minded as not to see some good 
things in secret orders, but I wish you to understand, my 
friends, thatitis more beneficial to you, if you some time or other 
in life hear the other side. Now, you know as well as I do, that 
“Many men have many minds; many birds of many kinds,” 
and it is well to know why some other men do not think as we 
do. Because you have thoughts that are not mine, and be- 
cause I think otherwise than you do, does not make me less 
manly than you. 

2. There is another brush-pile I would like to clear out 
of the road and that is this: I suppose some of you are wonder- 
ing, “Well, Mr. Long, where do you stand. Have you been a 
member of a lodge, are you a member of a lodge, will you ever 
ber” I will settle that in one sentence. J never have been a 
member of any secret society, and I never will be. Now you know 
that. There is no guessing about it. I never have been a 
member of any secret society, and I never will. J will give you 
three reasons for that. 

You would not think it satisfactory for me to say to you 
that I was a Republican because my father was, or that I was 
a Democrat because father was, and yet, if father had good 
reasons for being a Republican or a Democrat, I have some 
respect for his reasons for being such. | was, fortunately, one 
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of those boys who had one of the best Christian mothers that 
any boy could have, and that father and mother of mine, while 
they never went to school but seven days, had convictions. One 
was that everything that is good and right can be done in the 
open, and that secret societies are not good things; they im- 
pressed that upon their boy from his infancy, and I do not be- 
lieve that mother ever saw a more sorrowful day in her life 
than when she learned that her oldest boy joined the Odd Fel- 
lows. . 

A great many people seem to think that we should say 
nothing about these questions because ‘‘my wife belongs to a 
secret society,’ or “my husband belongs to a secret society,” 
or “my father belongs to a secret society,” or some of their 
friends. I cannot help it, my friends, if everybody belongs to 
secret societies; that may all be, but I repeat, that father and 
mother thought they were right and I am going to honor them 
until I die, and I believe they were right. I am going a step 
further. Not only were father and mother very much opposed 
to all secret societies, but my church was also. I was under the 
instruction of one of the best catechists that any boy has ever 
found. Peace to the ashes of old Reverend Father Dornbirer, 
who now sleeps up at Sandusky, Ohio. In all my life (and I 
have been in two colleges, one academy and two seminaries), 
I have never found a man who could so successfully get the 
kernel from God’s truth as that man, amd having been under 
his instruction two long years, I had truth impressed upon — 
my mind that will not be banished this side of the grave. The 
Rev. Dornbirer taught me, from the first commandment and 
the subject of prayer in the name of Jesus, that secret society 
religion is wrong; and that is one reason I am opposed to se- 
cret societies. My church is opposed to it. When I say “my 
church,” I mean the Lutheran Church, I do not mean the Gen- 
eral Synod. When I say the Lutheran Church, I want you to 
remember that the Lutheran Church is larger, much larger 
than any Synod. The Lutheran Church to-day has over 
seventy million of members. In our own country we have five 
or six large bodies; we have the General Synod; we have the 
General Council; we have the Synodical Conference, with 
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its seminary in St. Louis, and we have the Joint Synod of Ohio. 

The Joint Synod says no preacher nor member of that 
large church shall belong to secret societies. The General 
Council allows the members to belong, but the preachers dare 
not. The General Synod has never taken a position against 
secret societies; many of its members belong to secret socie- 
ties and many of its preachers do, and I am not here to pass 
judgment upon them to-night. JI am here to give my impres- 
sions upon the subject. 

Not only am I opposed to secret societies because my 
church and my parents were, but I am opposed because I have 
found out that the great men who dare to stand alone were opposed 
to secret societies. We are sometimes led to believe that a man 
cannot be a great man unless he is a Mason or unless he belongs 
to this or that lodge. The fact is that the greatest brain this 
country ever had weighed sixty-seven ounces, and that was 
the brain of Daniel Webster, and Daniel Webster was opposed 
to secret societies until he died. Did you know that? 

Did you know that the lodges have been condemned by 
statesmen like John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States; William Wirt, Attorney General of the United States; 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State; Charles Sumner, Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts; Thaddeus Stevens, the great com- 
moner from Pennsylvania; Joseph Cook, Dwight L. Moody, 
and nearly all the great evangelists? 

Do you think that I have got such bad company when 
I take the position that I am not a friend to secret orders? 

One thing I want to clear up, I am not opposing men, it 
is a system I am talking about to-night. I love a Mason as I 
love anybody; I love an Odd Fellow as I love anybody. It 
is not men, it is a system I am opposing. 

That is the second brush-pile. I hope it is out of the way. 

3. Then we come to the third: Should secret societies be 
publicly discussed from the pulpit? You would think, from 
what little you hear on the subject, that it should not, I am 
to-night to say that it should. If you will turn to I Thess. 5: 
21, you will find that it should be discussed, because it says: 
“Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” “All things” 
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include the secret societies of this country, do they not? God 
wants them proved, and how are you going to prove them, if 
you do not discuss them? 

Not only the public demands it, the Church demands it. 
One of the obligations of nearly every secret order is that it 
leaves your religion to you and to your church. I wish that 
would be kept. If it would be, there would be no need of this 
discussion. That is the obligation that secret societies should 
take, and the trouble is they do not keep it. ‘We leave your 
religion to you and to your church,” and then the very next 
minute they come along and say, when some one dies, “We 
are going to have a funeral and we should like to bury him.” 
Isn’t that religion? I want to ask you to-night if that isn’t 
religion? We have buried members of this church, and I 
have gone out to the cemetery and I have buried them with 
one of the best burial services there ever was, in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

A question to every secretist in this house: If you are 
going to leave his religion to him and his Church, and we bury 
him in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, what are 
you going to walk around that grave for and give him another 
burial service? That is a fair question. Why don’t you leave 
it to him and to his Church? Iam not the only man who sees 
the inconsistency there. You cannot improve upon a burial 
in the name of the Triune God. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE XII. 
DIARY OF F. A. MUHLENBERG. 


FROM THE Day OF HIS ORDINATION, OCTOBER 25, 1770, 
UnriL AUGUST, 1774. 


[Translated by Rev. J. W. Early.] 
B. 


December rst. In the morning, at 9 o’clock, accompanied 
by Mr. M: W., started for Lebanon. I called on Mr. P. B. and 
had my horse, which had cast a shoe, shod at a place nearby. 
I also, ordered a saddle for myself. At 11 o’clock we arrived 
at the residence of Mr. Kucher, Jr., where I engaged the stage 
for Mrs. Sch. and P.* Thereupon we proceeded, and entered 
the village of Lebanon. It is eight miles from our house. We 
stopped with Mr. W., partook of refreshments, fed the horses, 
bought a few necessary articles, then rode two miles further 
to Rev. St., who is still in feeble health. We found him, 
thank God, pretty well. We discussed various matters, and I 
spent as much time as possible in preparation (meditation). 

Dec. 2d. First Sunday in Advent. At 8.30 in the morn- 
ing we rode two miles further to the church. Found a large 
number of people assembled. Therefore, commenced the ser- 
vices immediately, and preached on the regular Gospel for the 
day. Theme, The Resolution (formed), at the Beginning of the 
church year, truly to Love Christ, who first Loved us. Con- 
trary to my intention I had preached too long. Yet, notwith- 
standing the cold weather, the people listened attentively. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the services, a man walked up to the pul- 
pit and asked to have his child baptized. This I could not re- 
fuse to do. The congregation remained until the rite was ad- 
ministered. Meanwhile, the door, which is directly in front 


*Almost certainly Mrs, Schulze and Peter (Muhlenberg). 
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of the altar, remained wide open. I saw that several persons, 
presumably Irish, stood under it, mocking and laughing. At 
first I looked on a while, but it was becoming too bad. I, 
therefore, asked them to close the door, so that those mocking 
might not give occasion of offense to others. When I had 
already gone some distance from the church, an Elder came 
after me and insisted upon giving me five shillings as a small 
compensation for my services. I immediately proceeded to 
Lebanon. Along the way I got into conversation with a mem- 
ber of the congregation for which I had preached. He de- 
plored the fact, that so little reverence was shown during the 
services, and that those mockers were allowed the opportunity 
of occasioning offense. At 12 we were at Lebanon again. 
Took dinner with Mr. W.—made a hurried call on Mr. Mst., 
and commenced the services at I.0’clock. To my surprise 
Rev. St. was also on hand. He conducted the service (dia- 
conate) and I preached on II Thess. 1: 6, 7 ff. Sermon on 
Christ’s Appearance in Glory at the Judgment—A message 
of Comfort to Believers,—and, of Terror to the Ungodly. It 
seemed to make a deep impression. After the sermon, several 
persons told me that they wished that I could remain with 
them. I also visited the mother-in-law of Major J. H., where 
I also met Rev. B.’s wife. The former was deeply moved by 
the sermon. This presented a strong temptation to me Lord 
protect me against pride. It is not my work, but thine. At 
4 o'clock we left, and at six in the evening, we again arrived, 
all right, at the house. Papa had also arrived an hour before. 
Wrote a letter to mamma at Philadelphia. There was 
much planning concerning papa’s departure to-morrow, and 
finally it was decided that I was to accompany him as far as 
Reading. From that point to Providence he was, if possible, 
to secure another traveling companion. Concerning the con- 
gregation at Warwick and its call, there was also a good deal 
of talk, but nothing was decided upon. They have passed 
around a list (for subscription) among all the members. 
Dec. 3d. We left early, at 8 o’clock. Mr. W. accompanied 
us several miles. We called on Rev. Hendel, Mr.Sp., also on Mr. 
J. W. While we were stopping here Mr. K.’s stage arrived 
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from Philadelphia. We then had a talk with Mr. M.d.H. At 
half-past eleven we again proceeded on our journey. We fed 
our horses nine miles this side of Reading, and arrived there at 
3 o'clock. It is only twenty-one miles. Here I met Mr. F. 
W., and I therefore concluded to return immediately. With a 
sad heart I took leave of papa, Rev. Krug, and grandmother, 
and started on my way back at 4 0’clock. Before we had gone 
six miles night overtook us. The moon shone brightly, but 
the roads were very rough, and it was quite cold. We stopped 
twice to warm ourselves. Finally we arrived at Mr. F. W., 
fourteen miles west of Reading, quite tired, stiff and cold. The 
name of the Lord be praised! I find that I am becoming quite 
nervous, because of being left alone here. Dear Saviour help 
me, be with me in all my plans,—in all my undertakings. Be- 
ing very tired, we soon betook ourselves to rest. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE DEFENSOR PACIS OF MARSIGLIO OF PADUA. 


F: 


The last great conflict between the Medizeval Papacy and 
the Medizval Empire was fought in the XIV Century between 
the successors of Boniface VIII and the Emperor Louis IV, 
known in history as “the Bavarian.” 

As compared with the desperate struggles of the days of 
Henry IV and Hildebrand, of Frederick Barbarossa and Alex- 
ander III, it impresses one as being of little moment. This 
impression is due chiefly to the comparative insignificance of 
the political power wielded by the two parties. In the XI 
Century the Empire was the only great political power in West- 
ern Europe, for England and France, though independent of 
the Empire, were still in the earliest stage of national develop- 
ment and were as yet negligible quantities in European affairs. 
The XIV Century found Philip the Fair on the throne of 
France and Edward I rulingin England. Inthe centuries that 
had intervened both countries had made rapid progress and 
both these monarchs had felt themselves strong enough to offer 
successful resistance to papal aggressions. The kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, which covered almost the whole of south- 
ern Italy, was divided between the Spanish house of Arragon, 
and the French house of Anjou, though it had been the last 
stronghold of the Hohenstaufen in their long war with the 
Popes; and the Low Countries, under the lead of Burgundy 
and Flanders, were drawing away from the Empire and closer 
to France. 

The territory of the Empire was thus reduced to Germany 
proper, Austria and Northern Italy; though the latter country 
was held by the Emperors only in theory. Venice, now well 
advanced in its territorial development, was not subject to the 
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Emperors even in name, while Genoa, Florence and Milan, 
with the other lesser cities, were only nominally dependencies 
of the Empire, and were really self-governing communities, 
which only mutual jealousies prevented from forming an alli- 
ance strong enough to declare and maintain entire independ- 
ence, and which acknowledged the sovereignty of the Empire 
largely because of their distrust of papal designs. 

The internal weakness of the Empire was quite as marked 
as its lack of external power. Numerous causes had combined 
to bring it about. The Imperial idea of the German kings 
had been the greatest obstacle to the development of a 
strong German government. It turned their minds away from 
their own country and sent them time after time to Italy in 
quest of the unreal glory of an Imperial crown, and a king 
whose heart was in Italy made at best an indifferent ruler at 
home, where his own vassals were free to develop their own 
power and to prosecute their own schemes at the expense of the 
crown. It had brought about their quarrels with the Popes, 
whose greed for temporal power made it necessary to hold in 
check the authority of their greatest rivals, and the disaffec- 
tion of the German nobles had been fostered by the heads of 
the church. 

The long absence of Frederick II, who held his court in 
Palermo, from his German dominions, had given the nobles 
ample opportunity for self-aggrandisement and the electoral 
system enabled them, after the fall of the Hohenstaufen, to re- 
tain and extend their power. Since that time these nobles—the 
establishment of the Electoral College by the Golden Bull, in 
1356, was merely a ratification and definition of their powers 
—had pursued a very clearly defined policy. It was to elect 
to the Imperial throne the head of some weak noble house and, 
by continual transference of the Empire from one line to an- 
other, to keep the Emperors too weak to resist their own sel- 
fish schemes. Within his own territories the Emperor was 
ruler only in name. 

Even the name had lost much of its original magic. The 
Medizval Empire was throughout its history a creation of the 
imagination. It rested upon the supposition that the old Em- 
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pire of Augustus had been revived in the west by Charles the 
Great. That Empire was by the common exegesis of the Mid- 
dle Ages the last of the seven prophesied in the Book of Daniel, 
and it must endure while the world stood. When that Empire 
should fall the last chapter of the world’s history would be 
brought to a conclusion. ‘While stands the Coliseum Rome 
shall stand, when falls Coliseum Rome shall fall, and with 
her falls the world,” was a proverb that expressed the serious 
conviction of the Middle Ages, and the crown of the Empire 
placed by the Vicar of Christ upon the brow of a German king 
was evidence to all that Rome still lived. The whole theory 
rested on a fiction, the whole institution was an hallucination, 
for every Emperor of whom all asserted his authority by vir- 
tue of an imaginary succession to Augustus and Constan- 
tine. 

Charlemagne had realized that idea more completely than 
any of his successors. He was in fact, as well as in theory, the 
head of Western Europe, lord of his nobles and lord of the 
church. From his day to that of Charles V, in the XVI Cen- 
tury, the history of the Empire was the history of a long de- 
cline. Otto the Great in the X Century, Conrad II] and Henry 
III in the XI Century, Frederick Barbarossa, the greatest of 
the German Emperors, in the XII Century, had effected tem- 
porary restorations of the Imperial dignity, but each of them 
had been feebler than its predecessor in its efforts to control 
the church, if in nothing else, and in the XIV Century the 
glamor of the Imperial name no longer availed to cover its real 
impotence, which was all the more apparent by comparison 
with the strength of France and England. 

The real Roman Empire of the later Middle Ages was the 
Roman Church. From the days of Gregory the Great to those 
of Innocent IV the political power of the papacy had been 
steadily rising. Periods of decline there had been, to be sure, 
but, like the periods of Imperial restoration, they had been but 
temporary, eddies in the stream of progress. Hildebrand and 
his followers had been the first Popes who had ventured to 
measure their strength with that of a really strong Emperor, 
and the fact that they were able to draw the long battle over 
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the right of Investiture is evidence of the enormous strides to- 
ward the lordship of Western Europe which the papacy had 
made since the days of Charlemagne. The next great con- 
flict showed the Pope completely victorious, and under Inno- 
cent IIT (1198-1216) the papacy reached the pinnacle of worldly 
power. In the XIII Century there was no single power in 
Europe which could cope single-handed with the successor of 
St. Peter: 

But for the papacy, too, the XIV Century had been a 
time of woeful decline. In 1302 Boniface VIII had issued the 
bull Unam Sanctam, containing the most arrogant claim ever 
made by the Vicar of Christ: “Tt is necessary to salvation that 
every human creature be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” That 
claim ended the triumphant career of the Roman pontifical 
power. Philip the Fair was the instrument of the papal humili- 
ation. The Curia was transferred to Avignon, and for almost 
a hundred vears the French kings were the political dictators of 
a French papacv. 

Between a Pope whose temporal power was gone and an 
Emperor whose Empire was a shadow, the last great battle 
of church and state in Medixzval Europe was to be contested. 

The circumstances warrant us in looking for a war of 
words, rather than of deeds, and the expectation is amply ful- 
filled. The importance of the conflict lies in the literature 
which it evoked. The old weapons—han, deposition, ahsolu- 
tion from oaths and the rest—which once had proved so effec- 
tive, are resorted to again. Itis almost pathetic to see how little 
they avail. The champions of John X XII draw lavishly upon 
the store-house of the past. They are still moving in the nar- 
row circle of Medizval ideas, of which the bull Unam Sanctam 
is the supreme expression. But the Emperor has his cham- 
pions, too, and they find new weapons. Two of these men pro- 
pound new theories of the relation of church and state, and 
one of them takes us far out of the Middle Ages into modern 
times. The battle ended with little apparent advantage to 
either side; but the next great struggie of Pope to maintain 
Lis position at the head of European affairs was to be fought 
under new conditions, and the candid historian will deliberate 
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long before answering the question: What part did the ideas 
of Marsiglio of Padua play in the preparation of the Reforma- 
tion? Greater than the influence of the nominalistic philoso- 
phy, greater than that of the theological speculations of Wy- 
cliffe and Huss, vastly greater than that of the fanatical aus- 
terity of Savonarola, was the influence which the new idea of 
church and state was to exert upon European thought. 


TE 


The cause, or rather the occasion, of the conflict may be 
told in a few words. The death of the Emperor Henry VII, in 
1313, had been followed by a double election. One part of the 
electors gave their votes to Frederick of Hapsburg (Frederick 
der Schoene). The others chose Louis of Wittelsbach, the 
Bavarian. Both were crowned on the same day. (Nov. 25th, 
1314). A desultory war of succession, lasting seven years was 
concluded in 1322 by the victory of Muehldorf, where Fred- 
erick was captured and abdicated his claim to the throne in 
favor of his rival, leaving Louis undisputed ruler of Germany. 

But papal recognition was required to clear his title. 
Such, at least, was the claim of the curia, and the fact that his 
predecessors since 1373 had recognized that right* gave it at 
ieast the color of validity. When Louis was elected, in 1314, 
the papal chair was vacant and the vacancy was not filled until 
1316 when John XXII had become Pope. He had at once 
renewed a claim originally made by his predecessor, Clement 
V, and in 1317 had issued a bull in which he had declared that 
in the event of an Imperial vacancy, such as had occurred upon 
the death of Henry VII in 1313, the jurisdiction of the Empire 
passed to the Pope, “to whom, in the person of S. Peter, God 
Himself has granted the right of ruling in Heaven and earth,” 
and had appointed Robert of Naples imperial vicar of Italy. 
After the battle of Muehldorf, however, Louis showed a dis- 
position himself to take a hand in Italian affairs and went to 


tRudolf I and the electors had acknowledged in 1278 that the electoral privi- 
lege was conferred by the Pope, and Albrecht I (1298-1308) had conceded that 
the temporal power of the Emperor was derived from him. K. Miiller, Kg. II, 
26 (1902). 
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the relief of Milan which was besieged by a papal army, having 
refused obedience to the Pope’s appointee. 

Fearing now lest his Italian plans should be thwarted and 
his Italian possessions endangered John XXII asserted his 
right to confirm the choice of the German electors and sum- 
moned Louis to lay down his government within three months 
at the discretion of the Pope and appear before him to plead 
for recognition, under threat of excommunication. On the 
Emperor’s failure to comply, the ban was declared, March 
24th, 1324, and in July of the same year the royal and imperial 
government was declared forfeited. 

So far the case was comparatively simple and one which 
had theoretical interest only for the lawyers, but it was com- 
plicated by a doctrinal dispute which had arisen between the 
Pope and the Franciscan friars. The doctrine of evangelical 
poverty had already caused considerable disturbance within 
the Franciscan order. The entire renunciation of this world’s 
goods had been an essential feature of the program of S. 
Francis, but since his day the order had become wealthy by 
the acquisition of property held for it by the Popes in trust, the 
usufruct of which was at its disposal. This practice had long 
been looked upon with disfavor by the stricter party among the 
Franciscans themselves and the aid of the Pope had been in- 
voked to put down the objectors—the so-called spirituales. 
The matter had been turned over to the Inquisition and in the 
South of France some of the “spirituals” had been burned at 
the stake in 1318. 

But in 1321 the affair began to assume a more serious 
aspect. In that year a Dominican inquisitor had condemned 
as heretical the opinion that Christ and His Apostles had held 
no property either as individuals or collectively. The Fran- 
ciscans, resting their assertion upon a bull of Nicholas III, de- 
clared in a general chapter of the order, held in 1322, that the 
inquisitor had erred and that the doctrine of the poverty of 
Christ was in full accord with Catholic truth. John XXII, 
however, upheld his inquisitor and in direct opposition to his 
predecessors declared the doctrine to be heresy, and at the 
same time withdrew from the position of trustee of the prop- 
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erty of the order, leaving them the alternative of giving up 
either their opinion or their goods. 

The fiery Franciscans took up the gauntlet and promptly 
declared that the Pope was guilty of heresy, in contradicting 
the doctrine of the church already established by papal de- 
cisions, and of simony, for he had amassed a large fortune since 
the beginning of his pontificate. For both reasons he is to be 
considered unworthy of the throne of S. Peter, which he has 
disgraced. All this occurred just at the time that the trouble 
broke out between the Pope and the Emperor and its result 
was to array the Franciscans with the imperial, against the 
curial party. What had been at the beginning a question for 
the lawyers was now taken up by the theologians, and in the 
following years we find the Franciscans under the leadership 
of their great divine William of Ockham expending ‘moun- 


tains of paper and floods of ink’ in proving the Pope a heretic 
and in justifying the Emperor’s course. 


With the details of this conflict, which lasted all through 
the pontificate of John XXII, who died in 1334, of Benedict 
XII (1334-1342) and well into that of Clement VI (1342-1352), 
until the death of Louis IV in 1347, we are not here concerned. 
What interests us is a very remarkable book to which the con- 
troversy gave rise. The Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of 
Padua.’ 


Lily 


The men who gathered at the court of the Emperor when 
his breach with the papacy was at last seen to be serious num- 
bered among them some of the most distinguished scholars of 
their day. The names of John of Jandun, professor at the 
University of Paris, and of Michael of Cesena, General of the 
Franciscans, were well known; but the great champion of the 


2Qckham’s writings alone take up 888 folio pages in Godat’s Monarchia II. 


3The best brief accounts of the strife between John XXII and Louis the Ba- 
varian, are those of KARL MUELLER, Kirchengeschichte I1 ( Leipzig, 1902), pp. 24 
ff., and in English, CREIGHTON, History of the Papacy |, pp. 39 ff. Longer ac- 
counts in RIEZLER, Literarische Widersdcher d. Papste,z. Z. Ludwigs ad. B., und 
KARL MUELLER, Der Kampf Ludwigs d. B. mit d. R. Kurie, 2 Vols. (1879). 
For further literature see MUELLER, K. G. II, 3173, and JAMES SULLIVAN in Amer, 
Hist. Rev., Vol. 11 (1897), pp. 409 ff., 593 ff. : 
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Franciscan party was William of Ockham. His great works 
against the claims of the Pope are of later date than the treatise 
which we propose to examine, but for purposes of comparison 
it may be well to give here a brief summary of his views. They 
are contained in two formidable treatises, the Opus Noneginta 
Dierum and the Dialogus, the former published about 1330 or 
1332, the latter in 1343. They are massive works bristling 
with scholastic learning and often times intentionally obscure. 
Every subject that bears even remotely upon the case in hand 
is discussed from every possible point of view, and so many 
men of straw are set up that the real man of flesh and blood is 
hard to find. The higher the wood-pile the more secure the 
African within, seems to have been the opinion of this great 
forerunner of the Reformation, and he built his wood-pile 
very high. But the curialists were experts in the discovery 
and punishment of Africans, and Ockham’s wiles did not avail 
to save him from the anathema. 

The theory on which Ockham was working seems, how- 
ever, to have been this. There are in the world two divinely 
instituted powers, the temporal and the spiritual, and under 
ordinary circumstances the two are independent of one an- 
other, the church working under its laws, the state organized 
under its own head. But it is conceivable that circumstances 
may arise under which the one of these powers is justified in 
interfering in the affairs of the other. Thus it may be allow- 
able for a pope to depose a monarch and set up a successor, 
or it may be necessary for the temporal power to intervene in 
spiritual affairs when the head of the church falls into heresy. 
The Pope, therefore, has no theoretical right over the State and 
the State no rights over the Church except in times when the 
normal conditions are disturbed. Moreover, there is no such 
thing as infallibility. The hierarchy may err in matters of 
faith, a General Council, though it stands above the Pope, may 
likewise err. At such times the ruler is bound to protect the 
faith of his subjects against false doctrine, and independent 
national Churches may rightfully take the place of the one 
Church ruled by the Roman pontiff. 

“Ockham’s ideas on the relations of Church and state 
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become clear if we regard the whole of society as forming two 
different institutions at different times. To deal with purely 
earthly matters the whole society becomes a law-giving body 
which elects its officers and is what is ordinarily called a state. 
To deal with spiritual matters the same society becomes a con- 
gregation of the faithful, the men who have been officers of 
the state drop back to their positions of ordinary members of 
the congregation, and new officers are elected to guide society 
in its capacity as the church. When society turns to deal with 
temporal affairs again, the old officers assume power, and the 
officers of society acting as the church return to their positions 
as subjects and citizens.’’* 

All this was of course rank heresy in the eyes of the papal 
party, whose theorists—men like Augustinas Triumphus—de- 
rived all the authority of the state from the investiture of the 
Roman Pontiff, but even such heresy when compared with that 
of Marsiglio of Padua was “as moonlight unto sunlight, or 
as water unto wine.” 

Of the early life of this man we know litile. His family 
name seems to have been Maynardino and he was born at 
Padua, probably about 1270. He studied philosophy at the 
university of his home city and medicine elsewhere; he may 
have studied law at Orleans: it seems likely that he was at one 
time a soldier. In riper years he entered the religious life, 
though he seems still to have continued to practice medicine, 
and in the year 1312 we find him rector of the University of 
Paris, where he was a member of the Faculty of Arts. 

In the year 1325 or 1326 he and John of Jandun appear to- 
gether at the court of Louis in Nuremburg and almost simul- 
taneously there were circulated in Paris copies of a book called 
Defensor Pacis (The Advocate of Peace), which those two 
scholars had prepared. The book is a vigorous attack on the 
curial system and on Pope John XXII who, it maintains, is 
the arch-disturber of the peace of Christendom. 

The practical significance of this work lies in the fact that, 
appearing just at this time, it provided the imperial party with 


4Sullivan in Amer. Hist. Rev. 11, p. 423. 
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a theoretical defense of its attitude and furnished the Emperor 
with a plan of campaign. Marsiglio was at once in high 
favor. He was made body physician to the Emperor, accom- 
panied him on his Italian expedition in 1327, was made papal 
vicar of Rome after the installation of the anti-pope, and ac- 
cording to one historian was even named Archbishop of Milan. 
But the Italian policy of the Emperor proved a failure, and 
the Franciscans, who now took refuge with the Emperor, had 
the whole army of Minorites at their back and were naturally 
regarded by Louis as his most formidable allies. The result 
was that Marsiglio fell into disfavor and of his later years 
we know as little as of the beginnings of his career. He was 
excommunicated, of course, and loaded with anathemas. With 
his colleague John of Jandun, he was characterized as “repro- 
bate,” ‘“‘babbler,” ‘son of Belial,” “child of destruction,” “spawn 
of hell,” “beast from the abyss of Satan” and “offspring of the 
brimstone lake.” Such were the amenities of theological de- 
bate in the Middle Ages. He died in 1342 or 1343. | 

The first bull of condemnation (Oct. 23d, 1327) cites five 
heretical propositions from the Defensor, but in 1343 Clement 
VI had found in it two hundred and fifty articles which were 
contrary to the Catholic faith. The book continued, however, 
despite the anathema, to be known and read. It appeared in 
French translation sometime before 1363, in which year it 
was translated from French into Italian.> It was used by nu- 
merous anti-curial writers in the conciliar period, and in 1377 
the first bulls issued against Wycliffe accuse him of teaching, 
“with certain terms changed, the perverse opinions and ignor- 
ant doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua of damned memory, and 
of John of Jandun.” Shortly before the outbreak of the Re- 
formation it was used by Jacques Almain from whom Luther 
was charged by Pighio with having drawn, and in 1522 the first 
printed edition was issued, possibly by Beatus Rhenanus. In 
1535 it appeared in English translation in London, and in 1545 
an abridged translation printed and circulated in Germany. 
Other editions appeared in 1592, in 1599, in 1612 and 1613. 


5Amer, Hist. Rev. Il, p. 597 f. 
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Goldast included it in his Monarchia of 1614, which was re- 
printed in 1621 and 1668. Three other editions date from the 
XVII. Century, 1622, 1623, and 1692. The numerous editions 
testify to the popularity of the treatise in the Reformation 
period, and when we come to examine its contents we will 
readily perceive the reason for its popularity. We will also 
understand why it was included in every list of heretical books 
whose circulation was forbidden. 


(The second of these articles will appear in the July num- 
ber.) 


CHARLES M. JAcoss. 
Allentown, Pa., February, 1905. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


THE CHURCH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
IN ALSACE-LORRAINE, 
[ Translated for the Review by George Drach. } 


I. A SuRVEY OF ‘THE PRESENT. 


As a matter of principle the French government had not 
meddled in the internal affairs of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Alsace. It had exercised the right of appointment, 
confirmation and control, defined by the law of 1802 and by 
the decree of 1852, in a tactful manner, without attempting to 
pursue any pronounced and definite course of church polity. 
Nor did the events of 1870-71 immediately inaugurate a change 
in this respect. The imperial German government, which suc- 
ceeded the French, was fully occupied with other matters and 
was relieved to feel that no difficulties were to be anticipated 
irom the Protestant Church. The Directory calmly carried on 
the established polity hand in hand with the Higher Consis- 
tory. The Lutheran movement, in the enjoyment of its free- 
dom, continued to spread in every direction without hindrance 
from the new.government. Under Manteuffel, the “ortho- 
dox governor,’ a change occurred, however, inasmuch as a 
non-liberal delegate to the Higher Consistory, elected by the 
orthodox, was appointed president of that body, a position 
which had been filled by liberals ever since the year 1852. 

In consequence of the general theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal status after the war, the positions and relations of the 
various parties in the Church were somewhat altered. Liberai- 
ism apparently lost ground. The Lutheran movement came to 
a standstill. A third party arose, encouraged by the unionistic 
professors of the theological faculty at Strassburg and not un- 
favorably regarded by the German government. It aimed to 
avoid all “harshness” in faith and doctrine, to discourage both 
the confessional tendency and radical liberalism, to cultivate 
modern theology and to prepare for the Union of Alsace. 

Ever since the first attempt of 1848 the question of union 
had been allowed to remain in the background. The French 
government would never have thought of forcing the question 
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to an issue or even of favoring any wnionistic movement. 
After the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, however, a great 
number of immigrants entered from provinces in which the 
Union prevailed and gradually exerted considerable influence 
in the Alsatian Churches, giving a new impetus to unionistic 
endeavors, especially in certain districts. In 1894 the Re- 
formed consistory of Metz, where the unionistic element was 
particularly strong, asked to be allowed to connect with the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, thus obliging the Di- 
rectory and Higher Consistory to enter upon a thorough con- 
sideration of the matter. 

The Higher Consistory took a decided stand against this 
new attempt at union. It declared that it favored, on principle, 
the plan of the unconditional incorporation into the Church of 
the Augsburg Confession, of those evangelical congregations 
which helonged to the consistorial territory of Metz, provided 
that the members of the congregations gave their consent; and 
that the steps already taken to carry the plan into effect should 
be continued by the Directory. In any case incorporation 
should follow cnly after the newly organized Lutheran congre- 
gation in Metz had been granted state recognition and support. 

The Directory was even more outspoken and definite in 
its general report of the following year. The opinion of the 
Reformed consistory of Metz—that only an administrative 
matter was involved—was distinctly repudiated and emphasis 
was laid on an unconditional incorporation. In the event of 
recognition and support by the state, the question would not 
be, whether the consistory of Metz desired to come under the 
administration of the Church of the Augsburg Confession, but 
it would be, whether the members of the congregations were 
willing that “the congregations of the consistory shall in the 
future be ruled by the laws which govern the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession,’ and whether they were ready, further- 
more, to connect with that church. The government refused 
the desired recognition and support. The consistory of Metz, 
moreover, declined to consider an unconditional incorporation. 
Thus this unionistic assault also was repulsed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


EDITORIAL. 


Owing to the great pressure for space in this issue of 
The Review, and the limited space at our disposal, the Editor 
feels constrained to omit all his editorials, except the one fol- 
lowing, which refers to a current article. 


THE “CRISIS” IDEA IN LUTHERAN CATER 
CAL PRACTICE. 


We are very glad to be able to publish Dr. Wenner’s 
spirited protest against the “opus operatum” method of mak- 
ing persons members of the Church through the medium of 
the over-emphasized external rite of confirmation. It ts 
really true that confirmation 


‘ig frequently exalted above baptism, and all other feasts sink into in- 
significance compared with Confirmation Day. The columns of the church 
papers bulge with the reports of the numbers who were confirmed. For once 
in the year at least we can count on having a church full of people.’’ 


It is also not an entirely empty fear (however little we may 
agree to any doctrine of baptismal regeneration “with reser- 
vation’) that 
‘the Lutheran doctrine of baptismal grace has in many minds been 
supplanted by a mechanical and thaumaturgical conception which differs 
from the Roman doctrine only in being more dangerous. Rome at least en- 
forces the claims of the church recognized in baptism. Lutherans baptize 


them and let them run. They corral a few of them for a few months just 
before confirmation and then let them run again. So does not Rome.’’ 


Yet when it comes to awaiting, encouraging and, so-to- 
say, regularly installing a crisis in the history of the church’s 
children, as a normal part of the experience of the Church with 
her youth, and to declaring with Kaftan that “Even among 
those who have had a peaceful and gradual (spiritual) develop- 
ment, there came a time when they reached a conscious and 
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decisive resolution to belong no more to the world, but to 
God,” we do not follow. 

We know that Dr. Wenner is aes with us in maintain- 
ing the necessity of bringing up the children from their earliest 
years in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and in hold- 
ing that “if the development were normal, there would be no 
need of a change,” or of “conversion” in the commonly-used 
sense. But he also believes in common with the teachings of 
modern education that the critical periodin youth, which is 
not merely physical but intellectual and emotional, should be 
»made a critical and turning point in religious life. Even with 
Christian, regenerated children, there is an opportunity of fix- 
ing and establishing the character, and catechization and con- 
firmation may be used for this purpose. He undoubtedly be- 
lieves in placing the utmost emphasis on the home training 
from earliest infancy, but yet in point of fact, with conditions 
as they are, pastors should aim at making a special and deep 
impression on their catechumens at this susceptible period, 
with reference to influencing their choice. 

On the other hand, however, the question arises whether 
the Church is to presume that the heart, and will and choice of 
these children have hitherto been in the world, and whether she 
is to educate both her people and her catechumens to believe 
that this is the grand turning point in the individual’s life ; and 
to accept the situation that up to this period of crisis and re- 
nunciation, the child has not yet “come out of the world.” 

On the main and broad line of his protest against con- 
firmation practice we are with Dr. Wenner heartily, and it will 
do the church good to have a stream of cold water played upon 
her lukewarm nerves. We agree in the evil, though we differ 
somewhat in the doctrine and in the application of the remedy. 
Instead of making emphatic any crisis or conscious turning 
point of the child from the world, we should go back direct to 
the homes, and change the views of the parents concerning the 
bringing up of their children. Any other principle comes too 
near to dispensing with the lambs of the flock. The whole en- 
ergy of the Church, spiritually and pedagogically, should be 
directed to beginning the Christian life and to training it from 
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the dawn of consciousness onward, so as to avoid the crisis 
later on. The crisis at that later stage as a turning point from 
the world is an abnormality, and is not to be accepted and 
tolerated, as a part of the regular order. Our children should 
be brought up as children of God, and should be trained into 
daily repentance and faith from the very start, and it should 
not be necessary for them to be obliged to depart out of the 
world, and give their hearts to God at that period in youth 
when religious sensibility is generally heightened. The true 
and proper remedy in the Lutheran Church is to go back toa 
normal growth from the seed of baptism. The dawn of any- 
deeper consciousness at any subsequent favorable natural 
period, including especially a season of catechetical instruction, 
should be taken advantage of to deepen and broaden the 
previous growth in grace; but not to ignore it. The work of 
the pastor in the catechetical class, if it must be chiefly con- 
sumed to bring the child to its great spiritual awakening, is 
but a make-shift. The regular preaching of God’s Word, 
which the child should have heard regularly throughout all the 
days of its youth, should be making daily repentance and faith 
such a strong part of its character, that a change of life, speak- 
ing religiously, would be neither possible, desirable, nor neces- 
sary, when the Catechetical period is at hand. The Church 
needs to train from Holy Baptism on. To leave childhood a 
religious blank and depend on a “Crisis,” is a mistake, and none 
will, we think, agree more readily on this point than the writer 
of the protest himself. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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Resch’s Great Work on Paulinism and the Logia. 


DER PAULINISMUS UND DIE LOGIA JESU in threm gegensettigen Verhaeltnis 
untersucht von Kirchenrat D, ALFRED RESCH. ‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur. Archiv fuer die von der Kirchvater- 
Kommission der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Unternommene 
Ausgabe der ‘“ Alteren Christlichen Schriftsteller. Herausgegeben von Oscar v. 
Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. Neue Folge, XII Band, 656 Seiten. Preis $5. 
Verlag des J. C. Hinrichs’shen Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 


Resch is known to the New Testament world as a painstaking, critical 
scholar, who, in the year 1889, gave us the most complete collection of 
Agrapha, i. e. extra canonical fragments of the gospels; and who, in 1896, 
presented the results of a complete and thorough investigation of the extra 
canonical parallel texts to the Gospels in three large volumes of nearly two 
thousand pages. In 1898 he made an attempt to restore to the world the 
original Logia of Jesus in the Greek and Hebrew text, together with a com- 
plete critical apparatus. 

It was in 1864 and 1865 that Resch was driven ‘by the negative lives of 
Jesus written by Renan, Schenkel, and Strauss, to begin an investigation of 
the historical foundations of the New Testament and of the writers of Chris- 
tianity which should go to the very bottom, and which should be regardless 
of the results that would follow to himself. After ten years of critical in- 
vestigation of the inner relations of the Gospels, Resch reverted to the 
older Tuebingen school and reached the result of Storr, viz, the priority of 
Mark and the law of parcimony in Luke. This he regards as the clue of the 
Ariadne thread, which should lead forth from the labyrinth of the synopti- 
cal problem. 

He was soon driven further to the conclusion that there must still have 
been another source in adcition to our Gospel of Mark, a source which was 
lost, and on which he bu t up his two-source theory solely by inner com- 
parative processes and qu te apart from any name that might be given to the 
source. In 1876, Resch undertook, in his ‘‘Formal Principle of Protestant- 
ism,’ to set up a new conception of inspiration which was intended to fruc- 
tify rather than to oppress historical investigation. In this way he was led 
to the detailed investigation of the extra canonical agrapha and parallel 
texts. Reech takes the view that the critical literature of the synoptic 
problem of the last decade has contributed more to stagnation and the 
swamping of real knowledge than to any sound progress. In Dallman’s 
“The Words of Jesus’’ (1898), as well as in the philological contributions of 
Nestle, there has been progress. 

There is nothing to be gained, according to Resch, in following ordinary 
lines of Synoptic study; and the scholar who has spent only a half dozen 
years of his life upon the synoptical problem should never consider himself 
called to raise his voice in the theological world and to give his judgment 
on the mysteries of this problem. They will never be resolved by any 
searcher after sources who has not gained a real and independent textual 
mastery. 

Resch believes that he has found the lost link between the Synoptics 
themselves and between the Synoptics and the Epistles, in his restored 
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Logia; and the present volume is an investigation which undertakes to as- 
certain whether there is any fundamental relationship ‘between the Apostle 
Paul and the synoptic Gospels, based on a common dependence on the origi- 
nal Logia. This investigation, which is the work of a patient toil of many 
years, and which, with infinite pains and great accuracy, is spread before 
the reader in this book for his own study and investigation, is not yet in it- 
self a solution of the problem, but only a step on the way. Resch admits 
that the time has not yet arrived to draw any historical critical inferences 
in reference to original Christianity. The remaining New Testament writ- 
ings, particularly I Peter, James and the Apocalypse, must undergo a thor- 
ough investigation in reference to the nature of their relation to the synop- 
tics, and to the Logia at the bottom of the synoptics, before any safe his- 
torical delineation of original Christianity can be attempted. 

In undertaking the investigation between Paulinism and the Logia, 
Resch first of all furnishes us the Pauline synoptic parallels that are to be 
found within the Logia, covering I and II Thessalonians, I and II Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, Ephesians, I and II Timothy, Titus, the Pauline 
addresses in the Acts, and Hebrews. We are then given the Pauline synop- 
tic parallels without the Logia, in the same list of books, and these are few. 
We are then furnished with the Pauline Agrapha parallels in the same 
books and their number is surprising. We are finally given a page of inner 
Pauline Logia. The remainder of the ‘book is a very rich investigation of 
the words and phrases that belong to these various classes of parallels. 
This work is done so thoroughly that it will undoubtedly not need to be un- 
dertaken again. We call attention to a slight typographical error in the 
Greek on page 36, I Thess. 2: 12, first line. 

According to Resch, Paulinism in its substance is that form of Chris- 
tianity which has come into the world through the medium of the person- 
ality of the Apostle born out of time, and which is to be found. formally 
in the epistles of the New Testament canon named after Paul, in the Pauline 
addresses in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the book of the He- 
brews written by a follower of Paul; and which, on its material gide, in place 
of the Old Testament righteousness of the law, exalts faith in Jesus Christ, 
the one crucified for the reconciliation of the world, victoriously risen from 
the dead and ascended into heaven, as the Redeemer of the world, as the 
one ground of our salvation, as the corner-stone of the Church, to the cen- 
tral and dominant rule of all things; so that this faith constitutes an exclu- 
sive condition of our salvation, and the sole source of true morality. 

This is a glorious definition of Paulinism. As to the establishment of 
Resch’s conclusions by the Ariadne thread of a minute internal comparative 
analysis of language and thought, while it is infinitely superior to the pre- 
vailing tendenz methods of the present generation, we feel it to be doubtful 
whether the human mind can build up anything reasonably secure on such 
a complicated basis of even the most careful inference. As a method of 
scientific study, it is, however, the proper one to take, and as a work for be- 
coming acquainted with both the text and the word-thought of the New Tes- 
tament in a patient, detailed and masterly manner, we know nothing su- 
perior to this. 

TB. 48. 


Sanday’s Life of Christ. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE oF Curist. By W. Sanday, D. D., LL. D., Litt. 
D. Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Hon. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Fellow of the British Academy, Chaplain-in ordinary to the 
King. Pages 241. Price $1.25 net. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 


This is the well known and extensive article on Jesus Christ by Dr. 
Sanday in Vol. II of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. To it has been added 
a good map to illustrate the state of Palestine in the time of our Lord, and 
in part to connect it with the Palestine of the present day. The volume is 
in fine type but well printed. 
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Porter’s Apocalypses. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. The Books of Daniel 
and Revelation and Some Uncanonical Apocalypses with Historical Introductions 
and a Free Rendering in Paraphrase by Frank Chamberlain Porter, Ph. D., D. D., 
Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale University. p. 367. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1905. 


This book deals with Daniel (which it reduces to the time of Antiochus 
IV) and the book of Revelation (which deals not with anything in the fu- 
ture at the end of the world, but with Roman history that is entirely past), 
by the historical method and includes among the messages of the Bible the 
uncanonical apocalypses, viz, the book of Enoch, the assumption of Moses, 
the secrets of Enoch, the apocalypse of Ezra, the apocalypse of Baruch, and 
the apocalypse of Peter. The book adopts the current critical view that the 
New Testament and Christ Himself are to be understood in the light of 
the development of the Jewish vision literature, which was developed after 
the exile and which extended into the times of the New Testament, by 
Pharasaic rather than Essene writers, and which includes Deutero- 
Isaiah, Isaiah 34, 35, Haggai, Zechariah, Joel, Isaiah, 24-37 (one of the 
latest sections of Isaiah) and then from Daniel on. It is needless to say 
that the style of presentation is very engaging and that arguments pro and 
con are presented in pleasing form and divested of technical raiment. 

As typical of the mode of exposition, let us take the writer’s explana- 
tion of the figure of the dragon, the woman and the child as found in Rev. 
11: 14-19. The purpose of the author of Revelation is to show Satan as the 
real power behind the throne of Rome, and that as he has already been over- 
come in heaven, so his end is near on earth. In order to prepare men for 
endurance in these severe trials the seer uses figures which he did not cre- 
ate, but probably borrowed from the Babylonian, Egyptian and Greek sun- 
mythe. With this mythological material he combined traditional elements 
in the suffering of the nation of Israel, perhaps under the influence of some 
Jewish writers. Perhaps he put together two accounts of the dragon’s as- 
sault on the woman without adjusting them, because each contained ele- 
ments he found useful. Originally, we must suppose a story without the 
present repetitions and the confusion of heavenly and earthly scenes. In 
this way, we see how naturally a writer would apply materials to the story 
for which he had a use, or because they appealed to his feeling as poetically 
or rhetorically impressive. 

This is the method. We fail to see how any of the canonical books differ 
in any wise from the Jewish apocalypses, or how they show any manner of 
inspiration outside of such an inspiration as Providence may be supposed to 
supply to all writers in the world who are aiming at the good and who hit 
or miss according to circumstances. 

Ty 8: 


OL PAVE AL, 


The Inspiration of the Word. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE WorD. A brief essay by W. C. Heyer. pages 
26. Price, 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per dozen. Address, General Council Pub- 
lication House, No. 1522 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A fresh and vital treatment of the plenary inspiration of the Word of 
God which gives us a brief but organic view of Scripture’s own claim to be 
completely inspired. 

Te K. &: 
Remensnyder on the Atonement. 
THE ATONEMENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Rev. Junius B. Remen- 


snyder, D. D., LL. D., with an introduction by Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., 
LL.D. Cloth, 12 mo., XII and 223 pages, $1.00, From now until July 1st, 75 
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cents net. The Lutheran Publication Society, No. 1424 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This work surveys the great doctrine of the atonement in a series of 
twenty-nine very brief sketches. Each of these sketches views the atone- 
ment from a different angle, whether scriptural, historical, or in reply to 
present day objectors. But the volume deals with modern conditions 
throughout and is intended to meet the loose thinking of the day on this 
subject. Dr. Remensnyder rightly ascribes the confusion on this subject in 
modern denominational thought in particular to the work lof Horace Bush- 
nell; and, in a general way, to the critical and humanitarian tendencies of 
the day. For any one who desires a clear, brief, untechnical survey of the 
many points that are to be considered in connection with this doctrine, the 
book will be of greatest help. The introduction by Dr. Warfield, of Prince- 
ton, is also of value as a general and timely essay on the subject. 

We would draw particular attention to the fullness of the treatment of 
the Scripture doctrine, and to the valuable gathering together of the 
passages from Scripture bearing on this doctrine. The strength of Scripture 
teaching on this point will be evident to anyone reading this portion of the 
book. 

In replying to the objection so often urged that substitutionary atone- 
ment is not a moral matter since guilt is not transferrable, Dr. Remensny- 
der remarks: 

“Tf, then, the personal and racial elements composing the temper which 
precipitates into sin are often so hard to separate, and if thereby the guilt 
of others becomes practically transferred to us, may it not, instead of being 
unjust, be the profoundest principle of equity, that someone else bear the 
responsibility and consequences of our guilt? That as we have innocently 
been made to suffer for the sins of others, and that as their guilty natures 
and deeds have been transferred to us, so One should be found, who, inno- 
cent of our sins, yet should have our guilty natures and all their baleful 
consequences referred to him? Or that, as Paul puts it, as ‘Through one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so through the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous?’ It is worthy of note here that ‘the 
apostle does not raise the question whether it is possible for one to assume 
the responsibilities of others in this way; he assumes (and the assumption 
is common to all the New Testament writers) that the responsibilities of 
sinful men have been taken on Himself by the sinless Lamb of God. This 
is not a theorem he is prepared to defend, it is the Gospel he has been given 
to preach.’’ 

The chapter on theories of the atonement, though only five pages long, 
makes clear the relation of the true doctrine of the atonement to current 
popular and historic theories. In discussing these theories and especially 
the orthodox teaching of Anselm, we come upon the following paragraph, 
which is one of the strongest and most compact in the book: 

“The argument of Anselm igs based upon the recognition of the divine 
necessity, niot to forgive, but to forgive in a way, which shows that God is 
irreconcilable to evil, and can never treat it as other or less than it is. 
And it is the recognition of this divine necessity, or the failure to recognize 
it, which ultimately divides interpreters of Christianity into evangelical and 
non-evangelical, those who are true to the New Testament and those who 
cannot receive it. In the Cur Deus Homo, where Anselm has unfolded the 
evangelical view, Professor Denny rightly says Christendom has the ‘truest 
and greatest book on the atonement that has ever been written.’ ” 

Dr. Remensnyder goes on to give us a brief popular critique of other 
views of the atonement as follows: 

“One of these opposing views is that called the governmental theory. 
It is based upon the absolute sovereignty of God. That He, by virtue of His 
supreme will alone, can freely and entirely remit the guilt and penalty of 
sin. The right to relax the law’s demands at will belongs to His preroga- 
tive as moral governor. But lest this encourage the sinner to transgress 
with impunity, Christ is allowed to suffer as a warning that sin shall not 
escape. 

“Another is the moral theory of the atonement. This is, that the suf- 
ferings of Christ on the cross were simply a transcendental display of divine 
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love. That Christ by His death made so complete and effectual a display of 
God’s surpassing love for sinners that their hearts are thereby melted and 
they are moved to forsake their sins. This moral influence theory was first 
propounded by the rationalistic thinker Abelard, later by the Unitarian 
Socinus, then by Frederick D. Maurice, and, in America, by Horace Bushnell, 
in his ‘Vicarious Sacrifice.’ It is the most widespread of all the views di- 
verging from orthodoxy, and is that one probably in general acceptance in 
current circles of liberal thought. 

“The cardinal defect of these theories is that neither one makes any pre- 
tense to find support in Scripture. The governmental theory is similar to 
the Mohammedan conception of the divine arbitrary sovereignty, where God 
can pardon whom He will and on whatever grounds, and hence there would 
be no need of an atonement. ‘It therefore constituted a great advance in 
Latin theology, as also an evidence of its immeasurable superiority over Mo- 
hammedanism when Anselm for the first time, in a clear and empathic man- 
ner, had asserted an inward necessity in the being of God that His justice 
should receive satisfaction for the affront which had been offered to it by 
human sinfulness.’ Life of Jonathan Edwards-Allen. 

“The moral influence theory is even more objectionable. In advocating it, 
Horace Bushnell, in his Cambridge address on ‘God on Christ,’ objects to 
‘the double ignominy, first, of letting the guilty go, and, secondly, of ac- 
cepting the suffering of innocence.’ Both these theories, then, reject all 
idea of satisfaction; in no real sense regard Christ as a vicarious offering for 
sin; look upon the cross as merely a moving spectacular drama; and alto- 
gether contravene the cumulative Scriptural teaching. Nor are they legiti- 
mately entitled to ba styled theories of the atonement. Rather should they 
be designated schemes by which to minimize and evade the atonement. In 
fact, a feature of our day is the use of this word theory as a plausible cover 
for emptying a Christian doctrine of its core and substance. 

“Others again, after the Ritschlian manner, oppose holding any theories 
of the atonement, on the ground that it is practical and not theoretical. It 
is argued that by this means this and other doctrines are deprived of their 
- Scriptural simplicity and vital force. But Forrest shows that the purpose 
of ‘the Church, in proceeding carefully to define and give explicit statement 
to its doctrines, was not speculative but declaratory. Its aim was to con- 
serve, not to give a theological form to the content of faith.’ It was com- 
pelled to do this through the vigorous assaults made upon the doctrines. 
They had then to be defined in such careful, intelligent and systematic form 
that they could withstand attack. A theory is only a rational explanation 
of a thing. If we believe a Christian truth, we must believe it rationally 
and be able to give an intelligent explanation of the manner in which we 
hold it. That is, we must have a theory of it.’’ 

cay to. &. 


Education in Religion and Morals. 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND MorRALs. By George Albert Coe. Pages 
434. <A second edition. Price $1.35 net. Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 
5th avenue, New York. 


The professor of moral and intellectual philosophy in Northwest Uni- 
versity here places in clear analysis the principles of education centering in 
God. He studies the subject, viz, the child and the institutions of educa- 
tion. His book culminates in a survey of present religious educational 
problems. The author has a clear insight, large knowledge, and a thorough 
subordination of the material to the spiritual. But his theology stops short 
of that view of the human heart which is unfolded in Scripture. The vol- 
ume is full of thought, and, if its fundamental views with respect to redem- 
tion be not taken as final, will be helpful. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Pollard’s Cranmer. 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 1489-1556. By Albert 
Pollard, M. A., Professor of Constitutional History, University College, London. 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York and London. 1904. pp. xv—399. $1.50. 
Heroes of the Keformation, Vol. VI, 


The latest volume of the Heroes of the Reformation series is somewhat 
disappointing. The disappointment is due in part to the character of the 
man whose life it describes. Thomas Cranmer is in truth no heroic figure. 
There was, indeed, one short hour in his life when he rose nobly to a great 
occasion, when, with death staring him in the face—a death which he had 
made every sacrifice to escape, but all in vain—he dared to recant his re- 
cantations, and died praying torgiveness for having played traitor to his own 
convictions. But even his martyr’s death does not cover the weakness of 
his life and the historian cannot give him place alongside of Luther and 
Zwingli and Calvin. He lacked the deep religious sense of the German and 
the intrepid boldness of the Swiss, no less than the iron will and keen theo- 
logical insight of the Frenchman. These deficiencies Mr. Pollard frankly 
admits, and the hope that the reformer may prove on closer acquaintance 
a greater man than we had taken him to '‘be—a hope which the student of 
Church History brings to every new treatment of the life of Cranmer—turnsg 
out once more to be ill-founded. 

To criticise a biographer for failure to make his hero greater than he 
really was would be, however, a strange procedure. What disappoints us 
most in Mr. Pollard’s work is the incompleteness of the picture which he 
gives us. l*'rom the time of his elevation to the See of Canterbury, in 1533, 
to the death of Henry VIII, in 1546, Cranmer was the tool of his great 
patron who used him as the instrument whereby his will was made known 
to and imposed upon the English Church, and the archbishop imbued, as he 
was, with the idea of the supremacy of the State over the Church, bowed 
humbly to the royal will, even when expressed in the Six Articles of 1539. 
A considerable part of Mr. Pollard’s work is occupied with this period and 
the events in which Cranmer had a share are recorded with fairness and ac- 
curacy. ‘Similarly the occurrences of the reign of Edward VI, during a part 
of which Cranmer was more nearly in sympathy with the government and 
consequently more nearly his own man and more influential than at any 
other period of his career, are described with correctness and a just sense 
of their importance. 

But these events, while they are the landmarks of the English Reforma- 
tion, are not the life of Thomas Cranmer. They are not even the expression 
of his life as the events in the Reformation history of the continental na- 
tions are the expression of the lives of the great Reformers. For Cranmer 
kept himself hidden. He was politic and cautious to a degree, unwilling or 
unable to stand alone against opposition, and almost every public act of his 
was a compromise. The real man with his real convictions remained in 
shadow. That is why Lord Houghton, whom Mr. Pollard quotes on p. 303, 
called him the ‘‘most mysterious personage’’ in the history of the English 
Reformation. In Chapter XI on Cranmer’s ‘‘Character and Private Life,” 
Mr. Pollard attempts to clear up the mystery. He denies that there is any 
mystery about it and declares that ‘‘a closer study of his environment’ re- 
veals him as ‘‘one of the simplest of characters,’’ and that ‘‘the ambiguities 
which obscure his career arise not from the complexity of his mind but 
from the contrasts and contradictions of the age in which he lived.” 

AS general statements both of these declarations are true, but Mr. Pol- 
lard unfortunately fails to take sufficient account of Cranmer’s environment 
in the chapter (VIII) in which he treats of Cranmer’s theology. Cranmer, 
like Melanchthon, was pre-eminently a scholar. ‘‘Crahmer himself appears,” 
says Mr. Pollard (p. 228) ‘‘to have reached his convictions by the intellec- 
tual path of reason rather than through the sensational ‘experiences’ 
which led to Luther’s revolt. His repugnance to the old religious system 
did not, it would seem, arise from its failure to satisfy the spiritual needs 
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of a clamant conscience, but from the dissonance between the Scriptures 
and the Papacy. It was the study of the Scriptures and not the wrestling 
of the spirit that first aroused Cranmer’s doubts.’’ To be sure the situation 
seems to be reversed when, on the next page (p. 229) we are told: ‘His in- 
terest in the textual criticism of the Scriptures was conditioned by the sup- 
port which it gave to attacks on the Papacy.” 

Again like Melanchthon, he was a man peculiarly sensitive to the influ- 
ence of personalities stronger than his own; but unlike the Preceptor of 
Germany, his scholarship was not original. He formed his own convictions 
it is true, but he formed them by a process of examination and elimination 
rather than by independent investigation. So we find his views on the Bu- 
charist at one time Lutheran, then semi-Lutheran and again approximating 
those of Zwingli, as the influences brought to bear upon him varied. For 
this reason Mr. Pollard is quite right in saying that although his mind ‘‘was 
open to many influences, no single idea took exclusive possession; truth 
shone into it through various media, and the light it received was a blend- 
less—clear, but more soft than the ray which pierced the brain of Luther or 
Calvin.’”’ But what the media were through which the truth shone, what in- 
fluences were at work at various periods, upon what sources beside the Scrip- 
tures he drew for his theology, what models beside the service books of the 
medizval Church he had before him when he prepared his liturgies—those 
things we are not told except in the most general terms and Cranmer’s in- 
debtedness to the theologians of the continent is acknowledged only in the 
vaguest way. 

The truth seems to be that these are things in which Mr. Pollard has 
comparatively little interest. He is not a theological scholar, but a con- 
stitutional historian, and the constitutional and legal aspects of the English 
Reformation have for him more meaning than its theological content. This 
we feel to be a distinct misfortune, for although it is perfectly true that the 
determining factor in the English struggle against the Papacy was not theo- 
logical, but political and that the theory of the relation of Church and State 
was the great point at issue in the controversy, and although the attitude 
of Cranmer toward the practical questions that arose during his primacy 
was conditioned by his conception of this relation—the fact remains that 
this was not the sphere in which Cranmer’s influence was greatest or most 
lasting. He accepted a theory which he had no hand in forming and, at 
least in Henry’s life, the applications of the theory were made for him. 
Cranmer will live in history for the liturgies which are his greatest monu- 
ment. His liturgies are the expression of a theology, for which he was de- 
pendent on the work of men who were greater then himself. We will know 
the real Cranmer only when we know not his theology only, but how it 
came to be his. This our author does not tell us. 

It is, however, only just to say that the defects which we have mentioned 
will be less keenly felt by the general reader than by the student of Refor- 
mation thought. When the author is concerned with the events of Cran- 
mer’s public life, his work is accurate, scholarly and free from partizan 
bias—a rare virtue in English works on Cranmer. There are minor points 
with which we cannot agree, but taken as whole it is to be commended as a 
good popular summary of the main events of the English Reformation down 
to 1556. 

CHARLES M. JACOBS. 


Neve’s History of the Lutheran Church. 

A BrigF HIsTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. By J. L. 
Neve, D. D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Atchison, Kan. 
Translated from the German by Joseph Stump, A. M., author of “ Bible Teach- 
ings,” ‘‘ The Life of Philip Melanchthon,” etc. Pages 205. Price $1.35. Pas- 
tors $1.00, Postage 7 cts. Burlington, lowa. German Literary Board. 1904. 

This book is the first English attempt in recent years to master the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church of this land in its leading outlines, and reduce 
it to the compass of a small manual. The author has succeeded to a sur- 
prising extent in getting at the roots of things and in being positive in his 
utterances while just to all sides. The logical division of the book is good, 
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and it has many other distinguishing excellencies. It is also well trans- 
lated, as might be expected, at the hand of the Rev. Joseph Stump. 

There are some points which render it unfortunate in its aim to become 
a text book of Lutheran Church history in our institutions, and in its other 
aim to present the history of the Lutheran Church in America to Germany. 

First of all, though not most important, let us mention the form of the 
work. The print, paper, size of the page, etc., while well enough for maga- 
zine purposes, are not up to the best English taste, and, in a bad light, are 
not easy on the eye. It is a pity that books intended for the English Luth- 
eran reading public, and especially for the rising generation, are not gotten 
out in the best modern English dress. Even the Germans, especially since 
the publishing activities of Harnack have begun, are beginning to appreciate 
the importance of putting good historical work into attractive form. 

Another thing which this book lacks is that touch of ideal insight, 
which lifts mere facts, always more or less puny in themselves, into thelr 
true relationship and light in the Kingdom of God. The book is by no means 
a resume of dry facts and is full of the keenest insights; but it bears in it- 
self no constructive ideal as a whole—a quality which is particularly desir- : 
able, both for purposes of inspiration and of education, in a text book for 
the young, and a quality that is particularly necessary in books about 
American Lutheranism that are expected to circulate in Germany. When 
we compare the enthusiasm of German writers for Martin Luther and the 
Reformation and the Fatherland, with the petty matter of fact way in which 
they so often treat ecclesiastical and church history developments in this 
land, and then offer them to their brethren on the other shore, we cannot 
but feel that they are unconsciously placing one of the most glorious, beau- 
tiful and providential out-blossomings of the great Lutheran Church in an 
inadequate light. The average German historian always by nature puts suf- 
ficient discount on American ecclesiastical institutions. And when those 
here in America underwrite a subject at the start, there is practically a 
double discount taken off the value of the subject, one on this side of the 
water and then an additional one on the other side. 

We may perhaps illustrate what we mean by an allusion to the book of 
Genesis. Now, if the author of Genesis had not been inspired to see what 
lay beneath the feeble and repeatedly discouraging beignnings of the King- 
dom of God, as shown by the earliest facts of the race, that book would mean 
a thousand times less to us as Christians than it actually does at present, 
while it might be just clearly true. It would also be a less worthy account 
of the beginnings of God’s redemptive work. In the whole early history of 
the Lutheran Church in America, we must look beneath the beginnings and 
back of them for the root of the power, and we must not leave that out of 
our narrative. Here is the weakness of a good deal of the more careful his- 
torical writing of the beginnings of the Lutheran Church in America; just 
as the opposite extreme, viz, the eulogistic style, is a weakness of many of 
the more popular works on this subject. 

A third point to which we desire to draw attention is that in this book 
the causative occasion is often mistaken for and made the potent and central 
cause of the more important acts in the history of our church. The occasion 
is not only frequently inadequate as a historical explanation, but it lays a 
very meagre and miserable foundation from which the great work of the 
Lutheran Church is to spring. Prof. Neve is not to be blamed too severely 
for this mistake in method, since it has been followed more or less by his 
predecessors, especially those on whom he relies most. To illustrate our 
point, let us say that the reasons he gives for the organization of the Penn- 
Sylvania Ministerium are all negative; while the more powerful, if less visi- 
bly positive reasons in the background, those reasons that are constructive, 
are omitted. This is a surface way of writing history and does not look 
sufficiently at the roots beneath the ground. 

Exactly the same may be said of the narrative concerning the organization 
of the General Synod, and of the dealings of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
in that connection, and here too Dr. Neve is following others who have set 
the precedent. The estimate of the General Synod, it is true is tempered by 
a quotation from Dr. Jacobs; but the estimate of the action of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium is not similarly tempered. The fact is, that the explana- 
tien on this point given by those who have written from within our own 
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‘borders does not bring to light the deeper causal potencies. We are not sure 
that a similar criticism does not also apply to the beginnings of the Missouri 
Synod. It certainly does apply to the beginnings of the General Council. 
The occasional cause is very excellently delineated by Prof. Neve, and at 
length, and the technicalities are set forth with clearness, but the great 
under-lying doctrinal ground which alone gave sufficient strength for the 
occasion to succeed, is scarcely or not at all mentioned. 

Another point to which we would draw attention and this is a point 
which is particularly essential in a manual] intended for students and for 
foreign readers, is that the historical perspective between great events sepa- 
rated by a considerable distance of time, is not marked with sufficient clear- 
ness in the narrative. We have no doubt that it exists correctly in the mind 
of the gifted author, but because of the limits of condensation, he has not 
made it similarly clear in this work. For instance, in a single paragraph 
on pages 58 and 59 there is entirely too little perspective between the period 
of Helmuth and Quitman at the beginning and the period of Dr. Morris and 
Dr. Krauth at the end. The stranger reading this paragraph will not clear- 
ly recognize that there is a whole century of actual history which is being 
generalized on here. 

On page 70, again, we are told that, ‘‘Here for the first time the ‘un- 
altered’ Augsburg Confession is mentioned, although no other than this was 
meant in York in 1864.” Now this very plainly has reference to the limi- 
ted period under discussion, but as Prof. Neve has not told us that the ‘‘un- 
altered Augsburg Confession’’ was the constitutional foundation of the bulk 
of the earliest congregations in the Hast, one unfamiliar with our history, 
and a student especially, would very naturally acquire the idea that up to 
1864 the unaltered Augsburg Confession cut no figure in the History of the 
Eastern Lutheran Church. 

Permit us to mention a number of minor points: The greatest early 
founder of German Lutheran Churches in America is not mentioned in this 
volume, viz, John Casper Stoever. The work that he did prior to Muhlen- 
berg isof an extent,if not of a character, and of a doctrinal strength that does 
not justify the manner in which he has often been ignored. (There is a John 
Jacob Stoever mentioned.) Justus Falckner is described as the first Ger- 
man preacher in Pennsylvania, which is not strictly correct. Hartwig is 
put in with Handschuh as having been sent from Halle. The German con- 
gregations in the latter part of the last century are described as having been 
secure because they clung to Luther’s catechism. This is true, but many of 
them clung to the symbolical books as a whole. The account of the steps 
leading to the organization of the General Council is given with sufficient 
fullness to expect some slight allusion to the part that Missouri played in 
this matter. A wrong impression with regard to the strict adherence of the © 
Swedes to the Galesburg rule is likely to be created on page 89, and, in gen- 
eral, the whole paragraph dealing with the two parties in the General Coun- 
cil, which makes them strictly linguistic, is subject to the largest qualifica- 
tion. It might also be mentioned that Thiel College can hardly be said to 
be at Greenville, Pa., that the General Council has one of its most flourish- 
ing orphanages at Topton, Pa., that it is a question whether pastor Paulsen 
still conducts his institution for the benefit of the German Synods of the 
General Council, and whether his seminary receives financial support from 
these synods as such. It is not a correct impression to leave on foreign 
readers and on the general public to state that the Foreign Mission work 
of the General Council became hopelessly tangled under Dr. Schmidt. Some 
changes have occurred, in names mentioned by Prof. Neve, in the educational 
institutions of the South. In addition to what Prof. Neve says of the de- 
claration of the Genera! Council regarding secret societies, it would have 
been stronger to have mentioned that the constitution of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania prohibits ministers from belonging to them. 

Finally, let us remark that Dr. Neve has relied chiefly on three authorities, 
viz, Fritschel, Dr. Jacobs and Graebner. We differ from Dr. Neve in our es- 
timate of Graebner. In fact we deny the “‘objectivity’’ that is said to mark 
his work. The book was planned magnificently by Graebner, and might have 
become the one great history of our Church in this country. But it is from 
beginning toend a tendens-schrift, and everything that the author can scrape 
together for the exaltation of his own purposes is given with magnifying ef- 
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fect. Graebner does not even present a clear citation of authorities. We 
esteem Piof. Neve, as a just historian, far more highly than we do the work 
of Graebner. Fritschel’s history with all its good qualities, will have to be 
rewritten. It has seized on and magnified the weaker sides of Dr. Jacobs’ 
work, and the new material which has been introduced will finally have to 
be adjusted to a more proper proportion. Fritschel has great merits, as 
does Graebner. But it is not a work to be relied on implicitly to-day, as a 
source for the history of our church in this land, and it sounds very strange 
to English Lutheran ears to have Fritschel referred to as the authority for 
facts and statements which he has taken from English authorities right on 
the ground. The Documentary History of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
one of our most valuabie works, is not referred to. 

We do not wish to discourage the use of this book by these criticisms. 
We are satisfied that they inhere in the limitations of the historian, and not 
in bis ability or his intention. The book is exceedingly valuable just as it 
stands, and the mind of Prof. Neve in grappling with these problems here 
shows itself to be one of the ablest in the Lutheran Church. pane 


PRACUICAL. 


Wilson’s Pastoral Theology. 


WILson’s PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology with 
an appendix of scientific training on the reception of the truth by the Ven. James 
M. Wilson, D. D. London. 1903. 


This book presents a fine view of the modern intellectual and social 
situation in which the educated pastor will be placed; ‘but, with all the sym- 
pathy of its scientific outlook, offers an uncommonly poor staff for the pastor 
to lean on amidst the difficulties of his task. 

1 ca. 


Recent Sermons. 


RECENTSERMONS. By J. A. Seiss, D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia.. General 
Council Publication Board. 1904. 


. A series of thirty sermions, fresh and strong in thought, and mature in 
mode of treatment, from the pen of the venerable Dr. J. A. Seiss. Most of 
them were preached in the new church of the Holy Communion which it was 
the pleasure of Dr. Seiss to be able to enter only a year or two before his 
death. They present the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: in worthy 
manner, and the style and treatment is as adequate and powerful as all the 
previous work of this author. 


Vir. Mott’s New Book on Missions. 


THE PASTOR AND MODERN MEANS: A PLEA FOR LEADERSHIP IN WORLD 
EVANGELIZATION, By John R. Mott, New York Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. No. 3 West 29th St., N. Y. Pages 247. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 net. 1904. 


Mr. Mott is known throughout the world as the enthusiastic head of the 
Student’s Volunteer movement. He has imparted a great deal of his enthu- 
siasm to this book, which touches on its topics in a broad and living way. 

He shows in striking manner how wonderfully Christian missions have 
penetrated to every part of the globe within the last generation, and shaken 
the old heathen religions to their foundation. 

His whole book is addressed to the pastor. He would have the pastor 
preach not less than five, and perhaps twelve Foreign Mission Sermons 
every year. He puts the burden of the work on the shoulders of the pastor. 
He makes the pastor responsible for the financial missionary policy of his 
congregation, and gives principles and illustrations for the pastor’s work in 
this line. He makes the pastor responsible for recruiting new missionaries. 

The book takes cognizance of the open door now existing in India. It 
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shows some slight knowledge of German missionary literature and in an 
appendix given is a select list of English literature. Dr. Scherer’s work is 
not alluded to in the 13 works cited under Japan. Twenty-one are cited 
under India, but some of the best titles are missing. We cannot endorse 
the first sentence of this book, which runs as follows: ‘‘The Primary work 
of the Church is to make Jesus Christ known and obeyed and loved through- 
out the world.” That sentence apparently omits the Cross of Jesus Christ, 
which is the sum and substance of the whole, matter. eee: 
Dr. Smith’s New Book on Missionary Methods. 

THe MAGNETISM OF CHRIST: A STUDY OF OUR LorD’s MISSIONARY 
MeETHopDs. By Rev. John Smith, D. D. Pages 336. Cloth, price $1.75 net. 
A. C. Armstrong and Son, Nos. 3 and § West 18th St., New York. 1904. 


These lectures on the missionary foundations of the United Free Church 
of Scotland delivered to students in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeen, are 
a study of the work of Christ as a missionary. They examine and analyze 
the work and principles of Christ, and are intended to remove that vis in- 
ertie which sometimes besets theological students and clergymen who sim- 
ply exist rather than act. The discussion is comprehensive and at times 
powerful. At other times the interest of the reader is not so thoroughly 
sustained. The author tells how Christ drew men to Himself, along what 
lines He was active, how He is active to-day in his presence with his min- 
isters. He examines Christ’s aim, viz, the awakening of faith. He looks 
at individual points in Christ’s dealing with men, viz, his methods with 
those who came to inquire, his method with questioners and opponents, his 
use of reserve, his use of prayer, and his appeal to the future as a motive 
for the present. 

ane. Cs 
Mission Work Among the Eskimos. 


THE LIFE AND WoRK OF THE REv. E. J. PECK AMONG THE Eskimos. By 
the Rev. Arthur Lewis, M. A., author of “A Memoir of G. M. Gorden,” etc., 
formerly a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society; with eighteen illustra- 


tions. Pages 350. Price $1.75. New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son, Nos. 3 
and 5 West Eighteenth St. 1904. 


An interesting book illustrated, describing the people, the land, and the 
mission work of Mr. Peck among the Eskimos. An appendix contains a few 
elements of Eskimo Grammar, together with a table of syllabic characters 
adapted for the use of the Eskimo. 


The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. 
THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS TO His DiscipLes, By G. H. Knight. pp. 367. 
Price $1.75. N.Y. A.C. Armstrong & Son, Nos. 3 and 5 West 18th St. 1904. 


The author has taken the questions which our Saviour has addressed 
to His disciples—and their number and variety is surprising—particularly 
those which exhibit Him as the supreme Lord of His disciples’ conscience, 
will and affections, and has treated them in a very fresh and devotional 
way. These questions, asked under such widely different circumstances, are 
s0 distinctly separate from each other that they resemble as the author 
says, ‘‘not leaves and flowers springing out of the same stem, but rather 


pearls threaded on one string, and there is hardly any variety of experience 
which they do not cover.”’ 


Morrison’s Footsteps. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. Scripture Studies for every Sunday of the 
Year by Rev. G. H. Morrison, M. A. pp. 388. Price $1.75 net. New York. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 3 and 5 West Eighteenth street. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1904. 


Two sets of devotional studies, one from the Old Testament for the 
morning and one from the New Testament for the evening, for every Sunday 


in the year, together with practical lessons. The studies are brief and at 
times rich in thought. 


Verlag der J. G. Hiichs schen Buchhandlung in Lelorig ¢Gemmany) 


Soeben erschien: 


Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu 


in threm gegenseitigen Verhaeltnis untersucht 


von Kirchenrat D. Alfred Resch 


Gr. 82 (VII, 104 Seiten). 


Preis $5; in Halbfranzband $5.75. 


Dieses fuer zahlreiche, praktisch theologische Fragen wichtige 


Werk beruht auf des Verfassers, ‘‘ Agrapha”’ 


** ausser- 


(1889) 


kanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien’’ (1893-97 $14.50) und 


‘‘Logia Jesu’’ (1898, $2.50). 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS take pleasure in announcing that they have 


commenced the publication of a new Series entitled 


THE LIBRARY OF ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS 


prepared by leading Scholars in Europe and America, under the General Editorship of 
Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph. D., Yale University, and Prof. FRANK KNIGHT SAN- 


DERS, Ph. D., D. D., Yale University. 


This series inaugurates a new epoch in 
the pepular study of the literature and 
thought of the ancient East, because—(1) 
never before was such a large and varied 
body of inscriptions available as a basis 
for selection ; (2)the most important kin- 
dred inscriptions are brought together and 
carefully ciassified ; (8) they are arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order; 
(4) general and side headings and brief 
notes facilitate in every way their inter- 
pretation ; (5) careful attention is given to 
lucidity and literary form as well as to the 
exactness of the transiation ; [6] the schol- 
ars associated with the enterprise are all 
acknow!edged authorities in their especial 
departments; [7] each volume represents 
the best typographical skill. 


The First Volume is now ready, price $3.50 net. 
[Postage 20c. | 


Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters . 
By Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M. A., 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


Specimen pages and full descriptive cir- 
cular, giving special offer to subscribers, 
sent free on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


* 


ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES 


i 


Ill. 


History of the Discovery and Decipker- 
ment of the Ancient Inscriptions. 
PART I. Semitic Inscriptions. By 
Professor CHARLES FuSTER KENT 
Ph.D. Parr IL Egyptian In- 
seriptions. By Dr. GEORGE A. 
REISNER, Director of the Hearst 
Archelogical Expedition in 
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PROF DR. W. VOLCK. 


In the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 5, 48, our Lord says, 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” In this assertion He states the problem that is placed 
before God’s children. It is, therefore, necessary to define 
clearly what He means by this perfection; the more so, as there 
have been and still are many various opinions about it. 

The Roman Catholic church teaches that there is a higher 
and a lower morality, a higher and lower perfection. There isa 
distinction between commandments which imply unconditional 
obedience, and counsels which may or may not be obeyed, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the individual. The former, the 
commandments, represent the average morals; the latter, the 
counsels form the substance of higher morality which is seen in 
its perfection in monkery, which by obeying the three pre- 
eminent counsels, those of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
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mounts the highest rounds of Christian life and thereby merits 
greater distinction before God. 

The Evangelical church has from the very beginning 
maintained a pronounced opposition to this view. We know 
nothing of a perfection such as is taught by the Roman church, 
which even reports some to have reached that highest round. 
We know only a perfection that is progressive, forming, grow- 
ing, but none that is already an actual possession. We repu- 
diate the distinction between a higher and lower morality, a 
higher and lower perfection. The conceptions from which this 
doctrine originated are really extra-Christian. It has passed 
into the possession of early Christian ethics from ancient 
philosophy in which a two-fold morality was taught, that of 
a philosophical aristocracy and that of ordinary mortals. From 
the conclusions arrived at then it has determined the entire 
ethical system of the Roman form of Christianity. 

I may be excused from disproving this view. There is, 
however, a doctrine of perfection, which continues to appear 
within evangelical circles and which has ‘a remarkable resem- 
blance with the Roman Catholic view. It is the influence of 
the Methodistical tendency which is being felt here. Method- 
istical distinguishes between a first and a second regeneration. 
If the first, which is connected with justification, liberates us 
at once from the guilt of sin, and from hell, the second, or sanc- 
tification, makes us ready for heaven. This conception oi 
sanctification, the so-called doctrine of perfection (or holiness 
view), is in fact the most characteristic thing about Methodism. 
Exceptionally, they say, perfection may come immediately 
after the first regeneration; but usually this state is attained 
much later. Even though many may be obliged to wait long 
for the fulfillment of their ardent longing, it is not only possible, 
but an actual occurrence that certain Christians have reached 
a point where they could say that they “lived so and so many 
years, sinlessly, as Jesus did,” or that they “never interrupted 
the Sabbath of their souls.” Wesley asserted (in 1760) con- 
cerning all the members of the Methodist congregation in 
Otley, whom he had examined as to their spiritual condition, 
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that he had perceived in them no sin whether of an internal 
or external nature. 

So far Methodism. In it perfection is equivalent to a sin- 
lessness to which a Christian can attain. This view is still ex- 
tant. In conformity with the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
state of perfection it turns up ever and anon in certain Meth- 
odistical tendencies. Appeal is made to passages of the Holy 
Scriptures, such as John’s word, “Whosoever is born of God 
sinneth not.” This passage seems to speak very clearly in 
favor of the Methodist doctrine of perfection. But this is not 
actually so, as can be seen by examining the trend of thought 
in the epistle from which the statement is quoted, and especially 
by noting the context in which it stands and comparing it with 
other statements of the Holy Scriptures. If any one under- 
takes to furnish the Scripture proof for any doctrine of Chris- 
tian dogmatics or ethics, he must not think that his task is 
done, when he has quoted a passage of the Scriptures or ad- 
duced some passages that seem to do service for his purpose. 
What cannot be proven from the Bible in this manner and 
what has not been proven from it by this method! No, the 
whole Scripture must be consulted in every case. Proof must 
be furnished from the whole Bible, and furnished in such a man- 
ner as to do justice to the context in which every single passage 
is found; and the progress in knowledge must be noted, which 
characterizes a doctrine laid down in the Scriptures and grow- 
ing forth from the sacred history. It is in this manner that I 
undertake to establish the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures con- 
cerning the perfection which they demand, and to make clear 
in what it consists according to the Scriptures. 

First I will turn to the Old Testament. In contradistinc- 
tion to modern efforts to rend asunder the Old and the New 
Testament and to find a contradiction to the one in the other, 
I believe, in conformity with the Reformers, that it is a uni- 
form process of revelation and an essentially uniform truth of 
salvation, that we find in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament. But if this is the relation in which the 
two Testaments stand to each other, if New Testament history 
can be constructed and comprehended only in connection with 
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that of the Old Testament, in which it is prepared, then I say, 
New Testament ideas must be traced back to the Old Testa- 
ment for their roots. This applies to the conception of which 
we are here treating, that of perfection. We shall see that by 
passing in review the Old Testament, the work is half done 
and in this case, too, the close organic connection of the two 
Testaments will be clearly seen. : 

In the Old Testament we find a word corresponding to 
that of the New, which we meet in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5, 48), with which we started. It appears first in Gen. 
6, 9, in its application to Noah. The Hebrew verb from which 
it is derived means primarily “to be whole, complete.” This 
brings us to the meaning “complete, whole,” and that, first of - 
all, in a physical sense, being used of sacrificial animals, which 
being without blemish answer their purpose, and of men who 
are well preserved. But it is also used in an ethical sense, first of 
God to designate His knowledge as a perfect one, His govern- 
ment of the universe as being, so to speak, well-intentioned ; 
and then of men, first of all in the passage referred to, Gen. 6, 
9g. We read, “Noah was a righteous man and perfect (foot- 
note: blameless) in his generations: Noah walked with God.” 
First we must determine the oppositional expression “a righte- 
ous man.” Since man sinned, that which God demands of 
him is nothing but repentant faith in His mercy and promise. 
Such faith was proven by the first-created, when God spoke to 
them of their sin and His mercy; such faith Abel showed in his 
sacrifice; such faith was proven by Noah. This faith made 
him a righteous man, a man so constituted as God desired, an 
heir of righteousness (Heb. 11, 7). But with this righteousness 
of faith, he combined a righteousness of life. “He walked with 
God” it says. In view of his completely and unexceptionally 
God-like habit of thought and action, the Scriptures call him a 
perfect man given to God with heart and mind, with word and 
deed. 

This alone would enable us to determine the Biblical con- 
ception of perfection. The question is not concerning sinless 
piety, but concerning the unity of a God-like habit of thinking 
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and acting, which is founded in the faith in the mercy of the 
living God. 

Whether the word with which we started meets us rarely 
or not, the thing denoted by it is found all through the Old Tes- 
tament and comes to the individual or the communion as the 
express demand of God. 

For our purpose the statement of the Bible concerning 
the Cainites and Sethites is important. It is not a list of es- 
pecial sins and disgraces and vices that we find in reading the 
description of the Cainite line; but we read mainly of arts and 
discoveries that arose among the Cainites and that serve to 
make life on earth pleasant and agreeable. But we dare not 
overlook the circumstance that we hear nothing further from 
them than this. They are consumed with the desire to pass 
life agreeably, the desire of earthly comfort. As to the 
Sethites, afew words call attention to their adoration of the liv- 
ing God, their holding to His promises, their walking in His 
communion. With the former, devotion to earthly, sensual, 
visible things ; with the latter, devotion to the God of salvation. 
Sin has made the direction toward God and the direction to- 
ward the world (I mean world in the sense of universe), diverg- 
ent contrasts and therefore he who turns to the living God from 
the estrangement of sin and gives Him his heart, must embrace 
the world in such a way as to possess it in God. 

We find the perfection of which we speak in Abraham, to 
whom God revealed Himself (Gen. 17, 1) with the demand of 
a walk before His presence and of complete and undivided con- 
secration: “Walk before me and be thou perfect.” If any of 
the holy men of the old covenant possessed a heart wholly and 
entirely consecrated to God, unity of faith and walk, it was 
this father of the faithful, who laid his son on the altar of sacri- 
fice, when God demanded it. But on the other hand, it is oi 
this very one that the Bible tells us that he twice lacked the 
courage of faith and twice stumbled in sinful weakness. 

For Ahraham’s family, too, the postulate of perfection re- 
mains as we determined it. It is not as if through the Mosaic 
law that which we recognized as the root of perfection, faith, 
should recede into the background. The law only happened 
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to intervene between promise and fulfillment, to keep the peo- 
ple in the way that led to Him who is truly the fulfilling of the 
law. The ten commandments, which constitute the ground- 
work of this whole varied law—begin with the remembrance 
that the God who demands these things is the one that res- 
cued Israel from Egypt, in order to point to this that the keep- 
ing of them presupposes a grateful love to this Redeemer-God, 
the God of the history of salvation. But this love—what else 
is it than a daughter of faith? Moses begins the farewell ad- 
dress to his people with the admonition to love Jehovah with 
whole, undivided hearts. “‘What does God desire of thee?” 
he asks and answers: “love Him and serve Him with thy whole 
heart and all thy soul.’ And in Deut. 18, 13, we again meet 
the word with which we began, when we read, “Thou shalt be 
perfect with the Lord thy God.” ‘This perfectness, Israel is to 
prove, as can be seen from what follows, by not inclining to 
the Gods of the Gentiles and their worship. 

In the Old Testament, where the God of Israel is con- 
trasted with the Gods of the nations, and the people of God, 
with the peoples estranged from Him, the demand of a conse- 
cration to the God of Israel and His law, and the demand oi 
love that fulfills the law, apply to those of the same nation. 
But in the New Testament, where the God of Israel has be- 
come the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the congregation 
of God has broken out beyond the confines of Israelitish na- 
tional life. 

But even in the Old Testament there is no real fulfilment 
of the law, but that which is founded in a pure devotion to 
Jehovah; neither is there a faith in Jehovah, worthy of the 
name, except that which is realized in the fulfilment of the law. 
In itself the demand of a simple, pure heart given to God, is 
the same in the Old Testament and the New. “He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good” Micah says to his contem- 
poraries, “and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And although the relation of Old Testament believers to God 
is still conditioned by the law, yet its chief characteristic, as the 
law was given only under the presupposition of the promise, 
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is the joy born from the love to the Redeemer-God. Yes, the 
God of Israel is to His faithful ones not merely an object of joy 
beside others, but the real essential object of all their joy. 
“Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous’’—they cry out in view 
of the glory of heaven and earth or the wonderful fates of men 
and nations, for He who created the former and rules the 
latter—that is the God who hath chosen Israel for His inherit- 
ance. (Ps. 33.) 

The last quoted passage leads us to the Psalms. There 
we firid the word “perfect” frequently. It is near the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Psalm where the man of upright soul, turned 
completely to God, is accounted a welcome guest in God’s holy 
tabernacle. In Ps. 18 we meet the statement that the Lord 
recompenses according to the righteousness ‘of His servant. 
He who is righteous in his relation to God will experience God 
to be the same in His relation to him. Such a mind is of 
course incompatible with the service of sin. The author of 
the same Eighteenth Psalm says: “I kept myself from mine 
iniquity.’ After he has given his heart to the God of Israel, 
he shuts out sin from himself and denies it, not as something 
that is not in him, but as that he does not want. He wants 
God; therefore he hates and combats whatever is against God 
Ii the necessity of a combat thus. arises for him, it 
appears that although he is righteous, that is devoted 
to God with heart and soul, with word and deed,—he is still 
not done. At every step he must take comfort in God’s sin- 
forgiving grace. This grace which shall redeem Israel from all 
his sins, is his comfort, his song in the house of his pilgrimage. 
Let us not forget that in the prayer-book of the Old Testament 
church we find hymns like Ps. 51 with its “uphold me with Thy 
free spirit’; or Ps. 130, “Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord.” 

Jehovah, the God of Israel, revealed Himself in the New 
Testament, as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the 
Sermon on the Mount tells the disciples to be perfect even as 
their heavenly Father is perfect. A few observations on the 
Sermon on the Mount may help to a proper understanding of 
this word. 
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In the first place this Sermon is not addressed to the mul- 
titude which was at that time gathered about the Lord, neither 
simultaneously to them and the disciples; but was addressed 
only to those who had already allied themselves to the person 
of Jesus and merely in the presence of the others and only in 
so far considering them. Hence the Lord is instructing His 
disciples under the presupposition of a faith in Him. In show- 
ing them what manner of mind He expects in His followers, 
He teaches first what is meant by the real fulfilling of the Law, 
namely, fulfilling in the spirit of the Law-giver, not according 
to the views of the scribes. Secondly, He teaches that good 
works, e. g. the giving of alms, must be done in such a way as 
to be really good works, namely, before God and not before 
men. ‘Thirdly, He shows what constitutes true piety, namely, 
an undivided turning of the heart to God, without concern for 
the things of this world and without looking to others, but 
merely to one’s self. The conclusion of the Sermon is devoted 
to a consideration of what is necessary for obtaining such 
righteousness: namely, prayer and a guardedness against false 
teachers. The close is a warning against mere external com- 
munion with Him and a mere hearing of the Word. The ad- 
monition to be perfect is found in the second of the above di- 
visions. It has been thought that this word applied to perfect 
love toward one’s neighbor, and for this reason only that Luke 
says at the corresponding place: “Be ye merciful.” This view 
overlooks the fact that in Luke the connection with what fol- 
lows, differs also. Luke limits the field of this Sermon to the 
commandment of love, which is the fulfilling of the Law. This 
is the reason why in Luke’s gospel everything is omitted that 
Matthew records in chapter 6 concerning the beneficence of 
alms-giving, of prayer and of fasting. It follows of itself that 
in this passage (which, be it noted, fits better to the beginning 
of chapter 6 than the close of chapter 5) the perfection that 
Jesus means, is primarily a perfection of the intentions. _Con- 
trary to Pharisaical righteousness, which is not what it claims 
to be, He demands a perfect intention, according to which a 
man really desires that which the Pharisees only seem to de- 
sire, namely, the glory of God and the good of the neighbor. 
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If we are right in this conception of the Word, the real issue 
is not concerning an absence of all wrong or sinlessness, but 
concerning the pure and full devotion to God and His Will. But 
what He does demand, is freedom from all selfish being and un- 
conditional love of the neighbor. Then it is certainly necessary 
to cut off the hand and to pluck out the eye, if they become 
the occasion of sinning; i. e. in every separate instance, in 
which one feels tempted to sin, one ought to be divested of 
one’s own self and to sacrifice even the dearest things, so as 
not to perish utterly. 

This demand the Lord puts to His followers because they 
believe. Their faith enables them to be filled with a manner 
of intention that He would seek in vain among the curious 
ciowd surrounding Him. On the other hand, the faith in 
Him, if it lacked this intention, would fail to make even His 
followers obtain the kingdom of heaven, because it would not 
then be the faith which His person demands. 

In Matthew 19 the Lord says to the young man who asks 
Him what good thing he must do to inherit life eternal: “If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, 
follow me” (i. e. a poor man, me a poor man!) Then we see 
how far this young man who would be perfect is still from true 
perfection. And why? Because he cannot tear his heart 
away from earthly goods to give them to Him who alone is 
truly good. The Lord demands of the rich young man that he 
should give all his possessions to the poor for the cause of 
the kingdom of God, in the same manner as He has just imme- 
diately before said that he who could not readily give up the 
love of woman, if the kingdom of God demanded such a sac- 
rifice, would not enter the kingdom of God. Hence it would 
be just as wrong to infer from that demand that none could 
enter the kingdom of God unless he first gave all he had to 
the poor, as it would be to infer from the latter that in the eyes 
of the law the estate of marriage is an obstacle to the entrance 
into the kingdom. The important point is the intention which 
places the kingdom of God above the love of woman and 
earthly possession and, in case of necessity, is ready to forego 
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the one or the other for the sake of the kingdom, It will 
therefore be clear that no rules can be given here for obtain- 
ing special perfection. The disciples of Jesus are to live m 
the world, but not to be of it; in the limitations of the earthly 
calling they are to wait for the heavenly. When the Thessa- 
lonians began to neglect the former for the sake of the latter, 
the apostle admonishes them not to disregard the earthly call 
of labor for an activity supposedly more fitting for a Christian. 

If in the passages previously considered, “perfection” is 
opposed to all semblance, to all incompleteness and divided- 
ness of intention, in other passages it is opposed to Christian 
immaturity. Thus in I Cor. 2: 6, where the apostle says, “We 
speak wisdom among the perfect.’ |What the bearers of 
God’s Word speak among the mature and the wise, the apostle 
here contrasts with what they preach among those before whom 
they appear with the word of the cross to win them for the 
same. Where Christ was not known, He was preached, and 


that in such a manner that He was suffered to be the foolish- - 


ness that He is unto the natural man, in order that when thus 
apprehended by faith, He might be divine wisdom to the be- 
liever. On the other hand, what the bearers of the Word 
speak unto those who stand in the maturity of Christian life— 
that is wisdom, a divine wisdom. Such depth is wanting 
among the Corinthians, hence the apostle must write to them, 
14: 20, not to be children but men; in mind of full age (R. V.). 

On account of their connection with this thought I here 
adduce the apposite passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The author of this epistle must tell his readers that they have 
been taught long enough to be teachers; but that they have 
come into a position to need the nourishment of immature 
children, whereas, as perfect ones (or as full-grown men) they 
must have solid food. (Heb. 5: 12-14.) He therefore en- 
deavors to lift them above the stage into which they have re- 
lapsed, up to the standpoint which they ought to occupy. In- 
stead therefore of entering and expatiating upon the rudiments 
of Christian teaching, he turns directly to Christian perfection 
wherever he finds it, and if it be found, to Christian depth, 
without first again laying the foundation for a Christian life 
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to be built upon it. And thus in his epistle he does not pre- 
sent to his readers the fundamental Christian truths, does not 
instruct them in repentance and faith, but leads them into the 
depths and the heights of Christian knowledge. Such a depth 
of knowledge—we learn this from these passages—must be 
possessed by him who has become a full-grown man in Christ. 

The same contrast between immaturity and perfection, 
that is the maturity of the full-grown man, is found in Eph. 4, 
where the apostle says that the continuance of an immaturity 
in which we are tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine is to be excluded by our attaining to the full- 
grown man, by means of which maturity we are men toward 
others and in the love of others speak truth in love: truth in 
contrast to error and love in contrast to the evil malice that 
seeks to lead men astray. It is the object of Christian preaching 
to help to such maturity. ‘“Admonishing every man and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ,” says the apostle in Col. 1: 28. They wish 
to make every man a complete Christian and lead him to Chris- 
tian perfection. In order to accomplish all this and not merely 
attain a superficial result they do not shun the pains of admon- 
ishing and teaching. The former is to show man what he is 
and ought to be, the latter teaches how it is possible in Christ. 
The apostle’s fervent prayer for the Colossians is to this end 
that they may stand as becometh Christians, perfect and fully 
assured in all the will of God. Penetrated by the complete 
will of God, in knowledge according to the faith, in active ful- 
fillment of it,—in this state Paul, as he writes, and Epaphras 
would desire to see the Colossians. 

We learn from these statements, Ist, that Christian per- 
fection is a possession which the believer and congregations 
reach only by gradual growth. 2d, that one must be helpful 
to the other in obtaining it. In such helpfulness Paul the 
Apostle was a shining example for all his congregations. He 
has become all things to all men. He has borne the weak, 
and admonished the strong not to confuse the consciences and 
to avoid everything that might prove a stumbling block to a 
fellow Christian and cause him to fall. This was the conduct 
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of the man who said: “All things are lawful for me.” The 
master of all things, he never forgot the greatest, love. Col. 
3: 14, he calls it “the bond of perfectness,” for it binds Chris- 
tians together, wherever the Christian state abounds. By it 
one can see that Christians are entirely that which they pro- 
fess to be. 3 

James adds a new particular. He admonishes his readers, 
I: 4, never to fail in steadfast patience, no matter what tempta- 
tions may afflict them, in order that they “may be perfect and 
entire, lacking in nothing.” Whatever they are, they are to be 
in complete measure and in every particular. They are not 
to be lacking in anything; but in everything are to attain as 
much as the goal before them demands. To this they attain, 
if their strength does not weaken amid the temptations, as 
these then help to present their faith in its pure value and free 
from everything foreign to it. Christian perfection—James 
teaches us—ripens under the heat of affliction. 

I shall turn to the Epistle to the Philippians. In the third 
chapter the apostle represents himself as an ensample, he who 
has given up everything of which he might have boasted, in 
order to gain Christ and to have divine righteousness in place 
of his own. But he does not by any means think to have ob- 
tained it, in the sense of having reached the goal. He is only 
on the way thither and forgets the things that are behind so 
as to press on toward eternal life with all his might. If he 
then continues “Let us as many as be perfect, be thus minded”’ 
—this latter self-exhortation refers to the preceding descrip- 
tion of the intention or state of mind that animates him. To 
trust in nothing outside of or beside Christ, to desire no own 
righteousness, but only that which comes from faith in Christ, 
and then with the experience of the good which we possess in 
Christ, strive toward the goal, where the prize awaits us—that 
is the intention by which to recognize the “perfect,” the mature 
Christian. Here we obtain the significant doctrine, that that 
Christianis not “perfect” who thinks himself to be done and at 
the goal. Only he is perfect whoever anew apprehends the 
righteousness of Christ and then in the certainty of God’s sin- 
forgiving grace presses on toward the goal of eternal perfec- 
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tion. On this earth there are no “just men made perfect” 
(Heb. 12: 23); they are there only where there is complete 
communion with the “Son perfected for evermore” (7: 28). 

I shall now turn to the first epistle of John, the importance 
of which for the answer of the question before us, is in this that 
in it, as a later author whom I follow, the essence of true 
Christianity has been reduced to its simplest expression, con- 
trasted with everything that is incompatible with it, or con- 
trary to it. We read there that one can not have communion 
with God and live an unholy life, one cannot stand in faith and 
deny that one has sin. He does not know God and is not in 
Him, who does not know what God’s will is. A life of holi- 
ness is incompatible with hatred toward the brethren; love of 
the world—the word is here used in its ethical sense—is in- 
compatible with the love ef God; the confession of God with 
the denial of the Son; a life of sin, with the childhood of God. 
He is in death, who hates his brother and only he who loves 
him can depend on Christ. To believe in Jesus and to love 
one another, that is the commandment of God. Hence we 
must distinguish the spirits that deny Jesus to be the Christ 
in the flesh from those who confess Him; we must love one 
another, as God has loved us. It is not possible to love God 
and to hate the brethren; it is not possible to be born of God and 
not to love those who are. Again there is no other love to the 
brethren than that which is also love to God and which is also 
love to God and keeps His commandments, no faith in God 
except faith in the Son of God witnessed to by Him; no true 
life in us unless we have the Son of God. 

In this manner John, at the close of the Apostolic era, 
gives the simplest expression to Christian doctrine, so that one 
‘may prove what is true Christianity and what is not. Here 
we see the picture of true Christianity which we have endeav- 
ored to draw, completed in so far as the struggle with sin in us 
and outside of us is represented to be our duty, as is the oppo- 
sition to everything belonging to this world, so far as it is the 
kingdom of Satan. The Christian must be capable of knowing 
what possesses the mark of this kingdom so as to exclude it. 
To this end he must, to use the words of Rom. 12, prove in 
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every single case what is God’s will, what the good, what the 
acceptable, what the perfect. 

I have above remarked that Methodism appeals to Johan- 
nean statements for its doctrine of perfection. But John does 
not say, as he is made to say, that a true Christian does not 
sin. Let us read the word in his first epistle 2:1: “And if any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father.” And how 
about 3: 9: “Whosoever is begotten of God, doeth no sin, be- 
cause his seed abideth in him and he cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God.” Does it not seem from this passage as if 
the apostle thought that it is impossible for a regenerate per- 
son, a true Christian, to commit deeds that are in themselves 
sinful? By no means. While the first passage speaks of the 
sins of those who walk in the light, the latter speaks of a life 
of sin, the service of sin. That we have an Advocate with the 
Father, if we have committed this or that sin, the apostle says 
to those who feel sorry for their sins. But that sin cannot be 
the doing of the regenerate, he says to those who wish to be 
Christians, without giving up their sins. ‘This is the same view 
of the nature of a true Christian, that we find elsewhere. He 
has parted with sin, for he is in the light and walks in the light; 
nevertheless he can sin in single instances. The service of sin 
is over for him; but not sinning. 

John mentions four points from which one may estimate 
whether there is true Christianity or not: Ist, faith in God and 
His Son Jesus Christ, who was born in the flesh; 2d, love to 
the brethren; 3d, clear knowledge of the spirit of Antichrist ; 
4th, the battle against sin and the world. 

I would be guilty of an omission if I did not mention the 
seven writings in the Revelation of John. For the things 
that they present to the congregation and their angels, shows 
us what must be aimed at and what must be avoided, if the 
congregational life is to be in the state of Christian perfection. 
. And how is it with these congregations? In Ephesus there 
is firmness and zeal against all unchristian life caused by false 
doctrine; but there is a lack of the right love. In Smyrna we 
find an abundance of Christian virtues; but the danger of de- 
spondency. Pergamum is faithful in the confession, but lax 
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against false teachers; Thyatira is the counterpart of Ephe- 
sus: abundance of love, but a lack of proper hatred and false 
weakness toward heathen immorality. In Sardis, amidst all 
outward appearance of a Christian life, almost general death; 
in Laodicea complete lukewarmness, in the midst of supposed 
great abundance. Unlimited praise is bestowed only on the 
congregation at Philadelphia. The congregation has little 
strength ; but with all weakness a great faithfulness in confess- 
ing the name of Jesus Christ. While it therefore receives a 
rich promise, the angel of the congregation at Laodicea re- 
ceives the humiliating counsel, first to obtain all that consti- 
tutes a Christian if he does not wish to fall under the sentence 
of condemnation. After every one of the seven writings we 
read the exclamation, “He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith to the churches.” This exclamation points to 
the seriousness of the admonition contained in these writings. 
Bengel is right when he says in reference to them, there is not 
easily found anything that can so pierce and purify one. 

I have reached the close of my exegetical work and sum- 
marize its results in the following sentences: 

1. Christian perfection is not to be regarded as a quan- 
titative accumulation of special “good works,” nor as a stage 
of complete sinlessness, but as the showing forth of a state of 
mind born from a true consecration of the heart to God, within 
the limits of original sinfulness and according to the measure 
of the calling in the world appointed by God. 

2. Christian perfection is just as much in contrast to all 
sham and every kind of incompleteness of mind and walk as 
it is to Christian immaturity. In opposition to the latter, it 
is the completeness of a knowledge clear in regard to the whole 
will of God and active fulfilling of the same. 

3. Christian perfection is one of gradual genesis and 
growth, a “perfection of the way and not of the goal.” Its 
growth depends upon prayer and concentration upon the 
Word of God, upon perseverance in sorrow and temptation, 
upon constant self-discipline, upon a manly battle against one’s 
own sin and the temptations from without. 

4. Christian perfection is a possession toward obtaining 
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which one must give assistance to the other in devoted love, 
Without this love it cannot be imagined. 

5. Christian perfection has for the root from which it 
grows and the abiding soil in which it rests, the faith in God’s 
forgiving grace in Christ. As it is incompatible with the de- 
lusion that the goal can be reached on earth, it is also not to 
be thought of without true humility. 

The Confessions of the Church accord with these sen- 
tences in which I have endeavored to set forth what the Scrip- 
tures teach of Christian perfection. For the Augsburg Con- 
fession says: “Christian perfection is to fear God from the 
heart, again to conceive great faith, and to trust that for 
Christ’s sake we have a gracious God, to ask of God and as- 
suredly to expect His aid in all things that according to our 
calling are to be borne and meanwhile to be diligent in out- 
ward good works and to serve our calling.” If in this pas- 
sage of the Augsburg Confession and again in the Apology 
Christian perfection is considered from the standpoint of its 
finding expression in the activities of the earthly calling, it is 
explained by this that the question at issue is to oppose that 
pretended perfection that men sought to obtain by means oi 
special good works and self-denials, by monkery and monas- 
tery life. The chief points of significance in a definition ot 
Christian perfection are easily found in the words of the Con- 
fession of the church. 

May that which the Scriptures and the Confessional writ- 
ings have held up before us to-day, become for us an admo- 
nition to strive after perfection! “Not that I have already ob- 
tained, or am already made perfect ; but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend that for which also I was apprehended by 
Christ Jesus,’—this word of the apostle, let it also be ours on 
the way of our pilgrimage. And if we, the farther we advance 
as Christians, become the more painfully aware of the distance 
to the goal and of the weight of the sin still besetting us, let 
us ever have confidence in the grace that is greater than our 
sin, and let us bear in mind the other word: “It is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. Weknow that if He shall be man- 
ifested we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him even as He 
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is.’ How glorious, when by the fulfilling of this word, the 
“in part” shall cease forever and the truly and eternally perfect 
shall be manifested; how glorious when at last we shall arrive 
there, where the weakness which is a part of our natures will 
be abolished forever! May then the God of all grace who has 
called us to His everlasting glory in Christ Jesus make us “per- 
fect in every good thing to do His will, working in us that 
which is well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ” our 
Lord. Amen. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTIC OF (Gt. 
CA DEORE ISi: 


[ Written for The Lutheran Church Review by Prof. Reu, and translated by C. 
Theodore Benze. | 


When Calvin, in 1545, had translated into Latin the cate- 
chism which he had originally written in French, he sent it with 
a dedication to the pastors of East Frisia. This proves that 
he himself was active in introducing his catechism. Not so 
Luther. The latter, when he prepared it did not expect to 
have his little book introduced in all Lutheran schools, nor did 
he afterwards move a finger in its promulgation. And yet 
Luther’s catechism in a few decades crowded out all others 
except Brenz’s Questions, and at the end of the century existed 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Spanish, French, Dutch, English, 
Danish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Swedish, Finnish, Lithuanian, 
Esthonian, Polish, Bohemian, and Croatian. 

Whence came this unparalleled success, especially when, 
beside Luther’s catechism, prior to it, and subsequently, a whole 
series of catechetical productions had appeared? It surely lay 
in the preéminent importance of the author, as well as in the 
association of Lutheran churches, so imperative since 1563, 
the year of publication of the Heidelberg Catechism. Not- 
withstanding, Luther’s Catechism could not have found en- 
trance so triumphantly victorious, in almost all Lutheran 
schools in the German and other languages, if it had not far 
surpassed all others by its internal excellencies, But in what 
respect did Luther’s Enchiridion surpass all other similar 
works of the sixteenth century? . Recent publications inform 
us explicitly enough as to churchly activity in this field, to be 
able to form a competent judgment.* 


*Monumenta Germaniz Pedagogica. Vols. XX-XXIII. 
Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der evang. Kirche 
Deutschlands zwischen 1530x1600 von M@. Reu. Vol. I. 1904. 
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Luther’s Small Catechism was born out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for not only are its texts either quoted directly from the 
Bible, or else fitted together from Bible texts; but even its ex- 
planations took birth from a daily meditation upon the Scrip- 
tures and from a soul living and moving in them. This applies’ 
in a measure to the other catechetical works of that period, but 
not so fully to any as to Luther’s Catechism. 

Luther’s Catechism is the fruit of the entire preceding 
labor under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in the field of 
religious instruction, for in explaining the Lord’s Prayer, 
Luther by passing over the Weissenburg Catechism, connects 
directly with Cyprian and Tertullian. The entire subject mat- 
ter of instruction, which he receives into his catechism, had de- 
veloped in a continuous line from the times of the early cate- 
chumenate, even though it was frequently overrun by inferior 
matter during the Middle Ages. This connection with the 
catechetical work of the church appears in the other catechisms 
also, but most clearly in Luther’s. Compare, by way of illus- 
tration, the “Christian Education” of Agricola of 1527 and 
Bucer’s catechism of 1543 with Luther’s. 

The difference is even more strongly marked in regard to 
language. Luther presents the principal parts of the Christian 
faith and life in language which the common man can under- 
stand, and which yet attracts the man of education. The great 
historian, Leopold von Ranke, judged thus: “Luther’s small 
catechism is just as childlike as deep; just as intelligible as in- 
exhaustible, just as simple as sublime.” Brenz, too, writes 
quite intelligibly; but his speech lacks fluency; he easily be- 
comes dry. He has no sense of the rhythm in language. Zell, 
100, is popular; but he is apt to be too diffuse. The style of 
confession, which is terse, clear and concise, easily becomes a 
preaching style that pours forth in a broad stream. Even 
Luther at times indulges in a fulness of expression; but it al- 
ways corresponds with the significance of the thought. Thus 
in the passage :“‘Who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned 
creature, secured and delivered me from all sins, from death 
with His holy and precious blood and with His innocent suf- 
with His holy and precious blood and with His innocent suf. 
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ferings and death,” the magnitude of the love shown by the 
Son is to be felt, as it were, by the ear. | 

Thus in reply to the question: “What is implied in the 
words, ‘our daily bread?’”’ It is word-painting. The Chris- 
" tian is to have the same experience as the singer of Psalm 103. 
There the words of praise to God break forth like waters long 
dammed up and the thankful heart finds no end of praise. And 
what rhythm there is in the language of Luther in the exposi- 
tion of the three articles!. How much in this particular, also, 
the Heidelberg Catechism contrasts with the Lutheran one! 
Only now and then, especially in its famous answer to the first 
question, does it make an attempt at nobler diction. In order 
to appreciate this excellency of Luther’s Catechism in its as- 
tonishing greatness, one must read a number of catechetical 
works, before and after Luther, at one stretch, and then again 
take up his enchiridion. 

Another noticeable excellency of our catechism goes hand 
in hand with the beauty and simplicity of its diction. It is the 
careful, harmonious building up of thoughts and sentences. 
Hence the quite appropriate remark of the architectural beauty 
of Luther’s explanation. And as capable a critic of German 
literature as Wackernagel, from this standpoint called the ex- 
planation of the second article a master production of German 
prose. During the last few decades Leopold Schultze has es- 
pecially emphasized this phase. How symmetrically the ten 
commandments are explained, viewed in connection with these 
articles! But here we can also observe how little Luther was 
dominated by any special scheme, for in explaining the first 
and sixth commandments, he omits the prohibition and con- 
fines himself to the commandment. Pedagogical considera- 
tions in his judgment were of far greater importance than the 
consideration of mere external devices. Not a few catechetes 
have thought that they must correct this “mistake” of Luther, 
by treating in the explanation of the first and sixth command- 
ment, of the things that are prohibited. This, however, merely 
goes to show that they did not understand Luther. This care- 
ful building up of Luther’s explanation, a result of thirteen 
years’ intensive occupation with the subject-matter of the cate- 
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chism, is unique in the whole catechetical literature of the six- 
teenth century. And yet the most careful fitting together of 
the matter to be taught, is one of the principal demands that 
can be made of a book that is also intended for a school book. 
Such an architectural construction again was impossible 
without the other, which must be regarded as the greatest ex- 
cellency of the small catechism. It was impossible unless the 
author confined himself wisely to whatever happened to be the 
principal thought, and especially to that which comprises the 
elements of Christianity and that which a Christian needs for a 
life well-pleasing to God and a saintly death. How volumin- 
ous are all catechetical productions of that period, excepting 
only Brenz’ catechism of 1535, which gives merely the 
text with some connecting questions. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Althamer, Graeter, Brenz of 1528-29, Capito, Otther, 
Zell, Bucer, not to speak of catechisms intended exclusiveiy 
for Latin schools, like those of Melanchthon, Lossius, Rhegius, 
Pistorius and others. The authors did not practice the art of 
self-limitation, which we find in such abundant measure in 
Luther. They have forgotten, more or less, that they were not 
to train theologians but plain Christians. In presenting their 
subject-matter, they have been guided too little by a considera~ 
tion of a child’s degree of knowledge and its need of salvation. 
Luther, however, with his exceptional master-mind, has kept 
out of his catechism everything that seems like cold school- 
learning, a thing which, as valuable as it might prove in its own 
place, would have become a superfluous burden for children. 
He always bore in mind the great principle which he laid 
down in his German Mass: “When Christ wished to train men, 
He became a man; if we wish to train children, we must first 
become children ourselves.” By so wisely limiting himself 
to essentials and to things appropriate to the understanding of 
children, he succeeded in bringing out more vividly the great 
fundamental thoughts of evangelical Christianity and in putting 
everything into a living relation to it, so that a cmld wili always 
discover what is decisive and essential in living or in dying. 
A few examples will suffice for illustration. First, an im- 
portant point which is often overlooked. Luther presents the 
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old ecclesiastical doctrines ; put he does not conibine them into 
a systematic whole. In his short form of 1520 we find the 
well-known and often ill-applied passage: “Three things are 
essential for a man to know for his salvation: the first, to know 
what he must do and what to leave alone; the second, when 
he sees that in this he cannot succeed by his own strength, to 
know where to take, seek and find strength for doing and leav- 
ing alone; the third, to know how to seek and get it. Likea pa- 
tient, he must first know his ailment, secondly he must know 
where the remedy is that is to eure him, and thirdly he must 
desire it, seek it and have it brought. Thus the command- 
ments teach man his ailment, so that he may see and know 
what to do and what not to do, and that he may know himseif 
to be a sinner and wicked person. Then the Creed comes to 
his hands and teaches him where to find the remedy, namely, 
faith, which is to help him to become righteous and to keep 
the commandments and shows him God and the mercy prof- 
fered in Christ. Thirdly, the Lord’s Prayer teaches him how 
he can find Christ and bring Him down to himself, which is 
with an orderly, humble, comforting prayer. Thus he shai: 
receive it and shall be saved by fulfilling the commandments 
of God.” Luther says: “Therefore, this part (the Creed) is 
as necessary as that (the Commandments), so that one may 
know how to arrive at the point of obtaining such strength, 
and whence and whereby.” But when he wrote his Small 
Catechism, “pro pueris et familia,” he did not adopt any of the 
above points. All other catechetical works for the young that 
had previously appeared had by means of connecting questions 
combined the separate parts into an organic whole. Luther 
knew that; but he did not imitate the practice. In the preface 
to his Enchiridion he presents in connected form everything 
that, according to his view, ought to be observed in the in- 
struction in the catechism, but he does not breathe a word 
about connecting the single parts into an organic whole. It 
has been thought that in the very order in which he presents 
the five parts he indicated the internal connection plainly 
enough, but this view overlooks the fact that this would have 
been equivalent to declaring the commandments either only a 
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mirror of sins or only a rule of the new life; but this was not 
Luther’s intention. To him the Decalogue is both (See the 
article on Confession: “these reflect in your condition accord- 
ing to the ten commandments’), even though in the Smail 
Catechism he gives more prominence to the view that it is the 
rule of faith of the new life. 

This phenomenon is to be explained by Luther’s before- 
mentioned self-limitation. He knew the child and the com- 
mon man both desire short, clear sentences; but they want no 
system. This was decisive for him, for here the point was not 
to show how it is possible to systematize and how theology 
must do it; but to discover the true child-nature and to let 
its want of salvation be determined. Luther may also have 
thought that if any one thinks he must absolutely systematize 
and would be unhappy without doing it, that he, for his part, 
would not prescribe a certain fettering form. He himself con- 
sidered all systematizing superfluous among children, and 
even expounded each of the five parts in such a way that it 
contained the whole of Christianity, even though in each one it 
is viewed from a different standpoint. 

This same limitation can be observed in the treatment of 
the individual parts. Beginning with the explanation of the 
first commandment, it is seen in classic form, for of all expla- 
nations ever given, Luther’s is the shortest and most central, 
and yet what a fulness of thoughts it contains nevertheless! 
He does not make any great distinctions between crass and 
subtle idolatry, and the idolatry of the heathen is not even 
mentioned. He knows only one idolatry and that is present 
everywhere where one does not fear, love and trust in God 
above all things. He knows that he is addressing Christian 


children. They need not be told that there is a God, and they 
need not be admonished not to kneel before stone and wood; 


but one can not impress it too carefully that they must earnest- 
ly and exclusively consider the God who has become their 
God in baptism as their God by fearing, loving and trusting 
in Him above all things. And how emphatically the constant 
repetition of the words “We should fear and love God” turns 
back the entire Christian life to its oneness of origin and there- 
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by frustrates all calculating ways in Christian piety! Luther 
knows Christianity is not the addition of a certain number oi 
individual works, but an organic development starting in the 
fear and love of God. The child and the ordinary Christian 
are to see more and more clearly that God does not demand a 
really confusing number of single virtues, but only one thing, 
namely, fear and love to God; and that all single good works 
have no value in God’s eyes but displease Him unless they 
are born out of fear and love to Him. 

This decisive thought, which is truly evangelical and Bib- 
ical and which emphasizes the simplicity and unity of Chris- 
tian life, is sought in vain in the other catechetical writings. 
Where it 7s found, it does not appear in such grand plasticity 
as in Luther, and does not dominate the entire exposition oi 
the Decalogue, but is buried under the mass of other materiai. 
Thus in Luther the limitation of the subject-matter and the em- 
phasizing of the principal thought go hand in hand. 

At the conclusion of the commandments he does not add 
a discourse on the use of the law, for in starting with the firs: 
commandment he has shown what use the baptized child 1s 
to make of God’s law. He knows that for the Christian child 
—and such a one is under consideration—the usus primus and 
usus secundus (to use these terms here) are put into a totally 
new light by starting with the usus tertius. 

Luther’s self-limitation is seen at its strongest in the points 
where it is also the most highly-gifted, in the treatment of the 
second part. From the times of the Middle Ages the practice 
was to divide the Creed into twelve or fourteen parts. Luther 
broke loose from this tradition as early as 1520. Outwardly 
the majority of catechetes of the next three decades followed 
him in this particular. They also adopted his division into 
three parts. This, however, did not make their exposition a 
unity; the power of tradition was too great. In expounding 
the three articles they always separated them into so. many 
independent members always inquiring in detail into the mean- 
ing of these members, not only as to their verbal meaning ; but 
also as to their meaning for salvation in distinction from the other 
members. 
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To exemplify we shall take up Brenz’s Questions of 1528- 
29. We read: “Why do you say. ‘Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost’? Answer, Because Chiist was not conceived 
from any male seed with sin, like other men, but by the Holy 
Ghost, without sin,” or also, “Why do you say, ‘Born from the 
Virgin Mary’? Answer, Because Mary became the real, true 
mother of Christ by the power of God and yet ever retained 
her immaculate virginity.” And further on we read: “Of what 
use is this article to you? Answer, It serves this use that my 
sinful conception will be imputed to me as sin before the judg- 
ment of God, and my sinful birth is blessed (@mputetur) by 
Christ for holiness.” Thus he does not only say, in explain- 
ing the “fourth” article, “Why do you say, ‘suffered under 
Pontius Pilate’? Answer, Because Jesus Christ entered His 
holy passion at the time of the Roman governor Pontius Pilate, 
under the Emperor Tiberius, and in the Jewish land,” but he 
continues, “Of what use is the faith in this article to you?) An- 
swer, That His passion may make satisfaction for my sin in 
the judgment of God and by His passion all my suffering has 
been blessed and hallowed.” Further he gives as special ad- 
vantage of the Crucifixion, “that all shame, disgrace, cross, 
temptation, curse and tribulation by His crucifixion have been 
made a salvation for me (salutem et santificationem). As spe- 
cial advantage of Christ’s death “That He by His death has 
overcome the power of death, and withdrawn the power of sin 
and brought it to pass that death henceforth has become for 
me not an entrance to hell but a door to salvation.” The 
blessing of Christ’s burial is seen in this that “with Him sin, 
death and all tribulation have been buried and that we our- 
selves are buried with Him, in order that we might walk in 
newness of life.” In a similar manner he treats all the single 
assertions of the Creed. As beautiful and fitting as much of 
it is, it is evident how much of the unity is lost. by such a treat- 
ment and that the great thoughts are not brought out sui- 
ficiently and the children finally are bewildered (‘can not-see 
the woods for trees’’). 

How different, however, is Luther’s procedure! He 
surely might have written many pregnant and _ beautiful 
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thoughts on the single words of the Creed; but he confines 
himself so as to bring out the chief thought more effectively. 
Thus in the first article he seizes upon the thought of Creation, 
places it in a central position and elucidates it in every direc- 
tion. He knows that he gains more thus, than if he were to 
follow out every single word. He does touch upon the confes- 
sion of the “Father Almighty”; but he does not admit it to 
possess independent significance. 

With the true mastery of genius, he brings out the words 
in the second article, “I believe in our Lord.” All the other 
rich content of this article is subsumed under this principal 
thought, “for,” says Luther, “everything else only says who 
is my Lord and whereby He has become so and wishes to be- 
come ever more completely.” How clear, simple and trans- 
parent the whole article thus becomes even to the eyes of the 
child! It does not need to labor to imprint in its mind a spe- 
cial meaning for every single part and then forget it as quickly 
as possible; but it is taught to see that every step in the life of 
Jesus moved in one single direction, and looking only to one 
fixed goal, looking to the redemption, in order by this redemp- 
tion to become our Lord and King in time and eternity. That 
is biblical, thoroughly Pauline. There the child deals not 
with parts, but with a. whole; yea, even with one thought, in 
which root-like the whole Christianity is contained. There is 
nothing more central than this: “I believe that Jesus Christ, 
by living, suffering and dying, has become my Lord and Re- 
deemer and will ever be so more and more from His seat in 
heaven.” After one has long forgotten the special significance 
of Jesus’ conception, this blessed truth still becomes one’s 
stay and comfort in life and death, a saving power unto salva- 
tion. 

It is to this central thought which moves heaven and 
earth, which alone fills out life, that Luther turns his eyes. He 
might have spoken of the essence and attributes of God, of the 
-communio naturarum and the communicatio idiomatum, of 
the necessary harmony between God’s justice and mercy. He 
is certainly known to have been somewhat familiar with these 
matters, too, and he had seen many catechetes do this very 
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thing, but he remembered that he was writing pro pueris et 
familia and therefore he restrains himself. 

His treatment of the third article is similar. For all cate- 
‘chetes of his time it divides itself into five separate articles, 
which all stand together coordinately. Luther discovers the 
unity and sets it forth. ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, i. e. the 
Spirit that sanctifies.’ That to him is the chief thought, to 
which everything else is subordinate, for “the following parts 
only assert whereby the Holy Ghost accomplishes the work 
of sanctification. They receive full justice in his treatment, 
but they assume no independent position. Hence his exposi- 
tion of the third article, as well as that of the first and the sec- 
ond, has only one subject, the Holy Ghost. And because the 
Holy Ghost did not only lead the believer into the holy, Chris- 
tian church, but in it daily forgives him all his sins, and per- 
fects his glorification only through the resurrection and the 
entrance into eternal life, where alone man is made completely 
holy and glorious, Luther divides the one work of the Spirit, 
sanctification, into three steps, sanctification in the past, in the 
present and in the future. He makes the Christian child confess 
in the third article that the Holy Ghost, has called, has enlight- 
ened, lias sanctified, has preserved it (past), that He daily for- 
gives abundantly all sins (present), as that at the last day He 
will wake it up and will give it everlasting life (future). And 
how Luther thus again stands in the center of the Scriptures 
and of Christian life! 

Indeed, this is a truly evangelical and fundamental 
truth that overthrows all pride of the natural man: “My 
whole Christian life in beginning, continuance and end is not 
my own work and merit, but the work of the Holy Ghost alone. 
He and no other has sanctified me, so that in the past I have 
become God’s child and have gained entrance into His holy 
church; that I am His child in it even to-day, and that some 
day forever and aye | may come to my God and Lord, to be- 
hold Him in all eternity—this I owe to the Holy Ghost alone!” 
Luther might certainly have written more fully about the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost; but he contents himself by simply 
coordinating Him to the Father and the Son, so that he may 
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devote the more care to emphasize His work,—a correct edu- 
cational procedure in the case of the Holy Ghost. Luther 
again was not unfamiliar with the other expressions by which 
the Scriptures designate the activity of the Holy Ghost in the 
appropriation of salvation; but he restrains himself and limits 
himself to four, possibly five: call (gather), enlighten, sanc- 
tify and preserve. He does this the more as he knows that 
all the others present the same matter from another standpoint 
and under another image. 

Thus I might continue; but for the sake of space I will 
refer to one more point only, the self-limitation that is patent 
in Luther’s exposition of the fourth and the fifth part. The 
Anabaptists and Enthusiasts had, it is true, been overcome in 
Saxony; but they were still rather successful in many other 
places in Germany. What was more natural than that Luther 
should take notice of their pernicious doctrines? But he re- 
irains; only in the style of the question and the answer in the 
third division concerning baptism is there something like a 
slight reference. ‘The eucharistic controversy was still in fui 
swing when Luther wrote the fifth part; but he grants no space 
to polemics; he is only the more careful to present the Scrip- 
tural teaching in a positive manner. Why? He knows the 
more firmly the pueri et familiz are grounded in positive Bible 
truth, the more steadfastly will they defend their faith if 
necd be: 

In short, the great Reformer did not think the children 
must know this or that, or that they must be led to this knowl- 
edge or that, even though it lay in the periphery; but he in- 
sisted upon this, that the children should know one thing: the 
central and fundamental truths; but that they must know these 
thoroughly, that they must be transformed for them in succum 
et sanguinem, that they must comprehend them with the heart, 
as well as with the head. This knowledge assumed flesh and 
blood in his small catechism, and this forms its chief excellency 
above all catechetical works before and after it. - , 

To this we must add that his Enchiridion, with all its 
brevity and all its doctrinal imprint, is, after all, full of incen- 
tive to a truly moral and God-pleasing life. It has already 
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been mentioned that in the first part everything ethical is de- 
rived from the religious, and that it thereby only becomes truly 
well-pleasing to God. Even the conclusion of the command- 
ments has no other purpose than to induce a moral walk in life. 
The exposition of the first and second article takes an earnest, 
ethical turn. The whole third part is saturated with it. In 
the fourth and fifth the faith is so much emphasized for this 
very purpose. In the part on baptism the fourth question 
treats almost exclusively of high moral duties to which the act 
of baptism points. In the portion on confession there is the 
admonition to examine the life according to the ten command- 
ments. All additions are to accustom one to fixed norms of 
moral living. It can surely not have been the fault of Luther's 
catechism that Paul Trier, Director of Mines, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, endeavored to attribute the deterioration 
of all morality in Germany to the use of the small catechism. 
We will not here inquire whether it was not the fault of the 
expositors and Frier’s rationalistic standpoint. 

-If then this is the characteristic of the small catechism, 
and if this constitutes its preponderance over and its excel- 
lence above all other catechetical writings, and its unparalleled 
distribution is due to this alone, against what should a catechete 
guard himself more, than to eliminate this very characteristic! 
He ought much rather preserve it, learn from it, and in his re- 
lioious instruction use it to its fullest. value. 

Of all those who, in the sixteenth century, undertook the 
exposition of Luther’s catechism, Tetelbach most entirely sat 
at the feet of Luther in his Exposition of the Catechism, pub- 
lished in 1569, and desired nothing else than to imprint it on 
the souls of the young. No wonder that his exposition, 
though it was backed by no ecclesiastical mandate of introduc- 
tion, was the most widely circulated and used in many churches 
of Germany for about a hundred years. Toward the end of the 
century another tendency became manifest. Since the adop- 
tion of the Concordia it was thought more and more that its 
entire contents was to be worked into the expositions of the 
catechism. Conrad Dietrich’s Institutiones Catecheticue, 
which appeared for the first time in 1613, a handbook for cate- 
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chetes, and in many ways an excellent one, proved disastrous 
in this direction. | 

Luther’s catechism was finally regarded as only a scaffold 
upon which all of dogmatics was built up. Now the sec- 
tions on God’s essence and attributes became popular, then 
those on angels, the origin of evil, the spirit world, the offices 
of Christ, the divinity of the Spirit, the visible and the invisi 
ble church; now the distinction was made between crass and 
subtle idolatry, the various uses of the. law; now the entire ar- 
rangement of the small catechism was passed over more and 
more, a special explanation of the text was given, the arrange- 
ment was no longer obtained from Luther’s words, but carried 
into them from the outside. It is true, people were zealous in 
the instruction of the youth, ever since the Thirty Years’ War, 
and excellent work was done in many respects; but Luther’s 
limitation had been forgotten. 

Pietism brought no change. It brought a mollification, 
but no limitation of the matter of instruction. And since the 
days of Rationalism there has been much discussion of the 
difference between religious, natural and supernatural reve- 
lation, the duties toward self, &c. When there was an awak- 
ening of the faith in the thirties of the past century, there came 
also a return to the treasures of the fathers, but not to those 
of the sixteenth century, which were not known, but to those 
of the seventeenth, and thus it happened that even in the expo- 
sitions that were published since 1830 there was little to be 
seen of that wholesome self-limitation. 

It is' true that Loehe, in 1845, pointed out the truth; but 
he himself did not consequentially carry out his principle. 
Only during the last few decades was there a turn for the bet- 
ter. 

Unfortunately the movement for the simplification of cate- 
chetical instruction now frequently goes in the channel of mod- 
ern theology. This dare not prevent us from preaching and 
practicing self-limitation. We aim at it in Luther’s sense. 
We want no simplification unto shallowness, but into the 
great central doctrine of evangelical Lutheran Christianity. 
We shall give the distinctive characteristic of Luther’s En- 
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chiridion its fullest value if our exposition of the catechism is 
nothing else and aims to be nothing else than an INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE RELIGIOUS TRUTHS CONTAINED IN SUCH FULNESS 
TN THE WORDS OF THE LUTHERAN CATECHISM. This fulness 
is so deep and so rich, that if we are only thoroughly in earnest 
with the introduction to the verbal meaning we shall have 
neither time nor a demand for supplementing it. We shall 
endeavor to supplement it neither from the history of salvation, 
nor from dogmatics. And we shall not endeavor to force its 
parts into this or that system and thus we shall gain many 
hours of valuable time which we otherwise spent in question- 
ing about the “connection” of the parts. As catechetes we 
shall make ourselves thoroughly conversant with the dog- 
matics of our church and never lag in our study of it, but not 
to instruct our children in dogmatics; but only in order that 
we may become the more capable of teaching the real 
central truths on which we live as Christians, more thorough- 
lv, more precisely; to this end that in every answer we may 
unhesitatingly recognize the false in the true, the true in the 
false; and to set it forth; to this end that our instruction may 
in every respect become wholesome and aware of its aim. We 
shall teach Bible history thoroughly and that from the stand- 
point of the history of salvation. There we shall enter upon the 
history of creation; we shall show how all of creation culmin- 
ated in man, who was created in the image of God; we shall 
explain what all goes to making up the idea of the image of 
God; at the appearance of the serpent, we shall at least touch 
upon the origin of evil in the spirit world—the whole Bible 
does not do more—and by the frequent appearance of angels 
we shall ever again be reminded of their importance in the 
kingdom of God; but when we in our catechetical instruction 
explain the first article, we will not think that we must bring 
in all this; but we shall place the emphasis on the point where 
Luther placed it, namely, upon this, that God the Father al- 
mighty is also my Creator, that it is He and no one else, least 
of all I myself, that preserves me, gives me clothing and shoes, 
food and drink and that He shall provide me in other respects 
daily and abundantly with all necessaries of life, that it is He 
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alone who protects me, preserves and guards me from all evil; 
ad, that He does it without any merit or worthiness in me, 
out of pure, paternal and divine goodness and mercy; 3d, that 
Tam in duty bound to thank Him, to praise Him, to serve Him, 
and be obedient to Him all the days of my life. The creation 
in the beginning we shall undoubtedly refer to, when we briefly 
state the verbal meaning of the text or hear Luther’s words 
“together with all creatures”; but in the catechetical class we 
shall not spend any time over them. We shall let this serve 
as the necessary ; but short preparation upon which, as the chiel 
points, we build up all that God the Creator also does in the 


present, and that ‘for me.” Whoever for a moment only 
stops to consider how even to-day one is inclined to ascribe 


everything to one’s own wisdom and strength more than te 
anything else, he will not think that this truth which Luther 
once placed in the center, no longer has a central position to 
assume. 

If we do not wish to eliminate the characteristics of 
Luther’s catechism, we shall not in the explanation of the sec- 
_ ond article at first treat explicitly of the names of the Redeemer, 
least of all in connection with the name Christ speak at length 
of the three offices of Christ, in order to approach the subject 
of His person and thus His two states and then in the end refer 
briefly to Luther’s exposition. That is, to our way of think- 
ing, a methodical monstrosity, not only a sovereign disregard 
for Luther’s authoritative exposition, which has been learned 
by the children and committed not without labor. Instead of 
that, we shall briefly analyze the text in connection ‘with Lu- 
ther’s exposition, we shall give the necessary explanations of 
terms and on the basis of Bible history, give the most neces- 
sary historical information and then place Luther’s explana- 
tion completely in the center. We shall show, firstly, who is 
my Lord and King, namely, the God-man Jesus Christ; sec- 
ondly, that He became my Lord in no other wise than that He 
has “redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, secured 
and delivered me from all sins, from death and from the power 
of the devil, not with silver and gold; but with His holy and 
precious blood and with His innocent sufferings and death”; 
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thirdly, that by redemption He became my Lord and King only 
to this end that I might “be His and live under Him in His 
kingdom and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, inno- 
cence and blessedness,” &c. If we have really made those 
words in their whole rich import the spiritual possession of the 
children, they surely possess no less than with the usual treat- 
ment. By eliminating the multifariousness, and by emphasiz- 
ing the central features, the instruction will become more 
uniform, more correct in method and more effective. Then 
we shall have done nothing more than to preserve the wonder- 
ful peculiarity of the Enchiridion.* 


*We refer to “ Erklaerung des kleinen Katechismus Dr. Martin Luther’s von 
M, Reu” (Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago), in which these principles are 
carried out. Five thousand copies were sold within five months. English edition 


in preparation. 
M. REv. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ARTICLE III. 


MARCUS DODS AND THE INSPIRATION 
QUESTION. 


Dr. Marcus Dods is not a radical theologian. He is a 
strong Calvinist, and holds to the doctrine of human depravity, 
and to the endless punishment of the wicked in the world to 
come; but his views of the inspiration of the Bible have been 
adjusted to modern conceptions. Scarcely had he sat down 
in his chair in Scotland’s Free-Church New College, when a 
storm arose against him, on this score, and threatened his re- 
moval from the professor’s office. Earlier still, because oi 
certain utterances with regard to the inspiration of the Bible. 
while he was in such able charge of his pulpit in Glasgow, a 
motion to depose him was defeated in the Presbytery only by 
a very small majority. 

Dr. Dods is, essentially, an expositor of the vital thoughts 
and chief personalities of Scripture. During his twenty-five 
years pastorate in Glasgow he was regarded as the best and 
wisest teacher of Scripture in that city. Born in 1834, he 
studied divinity in New College, became a pastor in 1864, and 
was made professor of theology by a vote of the Assembly in 
1889, at the age of 55 years. 

He has been a prolific author, beginning in 1863, with a 
work on The Lord’s Prayer, and two years later publishing 
another work on the Epistles to the Seven Churches. Nine 
years later he published a work on the book of Judges. Be- 
tween 1888 and 1892 he published those well-known exposi- 
tions of Genesis, Corinthians, and the Gospel of John, which 
are incorporated in the Expositor’s Bible. In 1888 he also 
published an introduction to the New Testament. He has 
also written Biblical hand-books on Old Testament writings, 
and has translated and edited the works of St. Augustine and 
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Church fathers. He has been one of the most influential 
teachers and writers in the land of Davidson, Smith and Bruce. 

It is therefore with interest that any words of his, round- 
ing out his career, and on the crucial issue of the hour, viz, 
the nature of the Holy Scriptures, will be received and read. 
He has treated this subject, under the theme, “The Bible: its 
origin and nature,” in seven lectures, forming a volume of al- 
most two hundred and fifty pages.* 

It is a fascinating book, and we are sorry, since the au- 
thor comes so near hitting the exact centre of the mark in 
spirit, method, and intent, that he misses the mark so utterly. 
The book gleams with merits, and if it had the really right 
thing to say about the Bible, would be the best treatise to put 
into the hand of educated laymen, and to serve as a model for 
discussions in defence of the Word of God. 

Marcus Dods is always charming, and possesses an un- 
usual gift of topical exposition. The plan of his lectures here 
is clever. First the comparison, broad-minded and good, of 
the Bible with other sacred books. Second, the canon of 
Scripture and what makes a book canonical. Third, the 
nature of revelation. Fourth, the nature of inspiration. Fifth, 
the nature of infallibility. Sixth, the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels. Seventh, the miraculous elements in the Gospels. 

The author evidently hopes to meet objections of all sorts 
from those of a popular infidelity, upward to those of a philo- 
sophical ; and finally, to those of a technical critical character. 
With all the skill he displays in the order in which he marshals 
his battalions, bringing on a discussion of the miraculous last 
of all, pinning his critical defence entirely to the strongest 
parts of the New Testament (and ignoring the Old), making 
liberal concession wherever possible, he really fails to meet 
the central issue of the day, which is critical. 

One can readily see that his standpoint is that of the Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible, but can also see that he has but 


*«< The Bible: Its Origin and Nature.’? Seven lectures delivered before 
Lake Forest College, on the foundation of the late William Bross, by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology in New College, Edinburgh. 
Pages 245. Price, $1 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1905. 
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little conception of the immense levelling power and sweep 
of the negative Old Testament criticism; and of the really cen~ 
tral currents of New Testament critical progress. In the 
ordinary liberal way, and with quite an old-fashioned outlook, 
he welcomes the advent of criticism, since (according to the 
traditional platitude of this school) it is impossible for criti- 
cism to do any harm to such a well established book as the 
Bible. “It can, I think, be demonstrated, that although we 
grant to criticism all it claims, the Bible remains the infallible 
and authoritative Word of God; that, in fact, it is independent 
of criticism.” (p. 138.) “We need as little fear the nibblings 
of criticism as we fear the minute erosions of our shores by 
the ocean.” (p. 157.) “Criticism is not a hostile force hover- 
ing round the march of the Christian Church, picking off all 
loosely attached followers and galling the main body; it is 
rather the highly trained corps of scouts. and skirmishers 
thrown out on all sides to ascertain in what direction it is safe 
and possible for the church to advance.” 

Now, with respect to this, two things are sure. The one 
is, that the name of Wellhausen in the Old Testament field, 
and that of Harnack in the New Testament field, are sufficient 
at once to set these statements to a side for any man who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the situation. The second fact 
is—and we say this after a very careful examination of this 
work—that, although Prof. Dods has undoubtedly relied on 
his chapter which treats of the miraculous in the Gospels to 
cover and defend his position and keep him in safety against 
the levelings of the historical method of modern Biblical criti- 
cism; yet, nevertheless, he has singularly failed, in our judg- 
ment, which we consider unbiased at least on this point, to 
establish safety for the miraculous elements in Scripture. His 
chapter on the miraculous (which must be his sole reliance, 
since there is nothing else offered), does not meet the case at 
all, when set in line with the iatest historic criticism; hut is 
rather a philosophic and apologetic argument on behalf of the 
possibility of the miraculous—which it need scarcely be said, 
is very different from a successful defence, in loco, of the treas- 
ures of Christian revelation in the Word of God. 
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A very fine thing about this book is its vindication to 
Protestantism of the right of its view of the Word of God, as 
over against the Roman view, and a recognition of the fact 
that it is Martin Luther’s position respecting the Word which 
affords the key to the whole problem of Protestantism. 

And the leading and delightful thing in the book is the full 
and free acceptance of Luther’s own position with regard to 
the canon and Scripture, which with Dr. Dods’ becomes the 
central pivot of the argument of his book, viz: that the Scrip- 
ture does not prove Christ; but that Christ proves the Scrip- 
ture; that Luther did not accept the Scriptures before he first 
of all accepted Christ. But that he accepted the Scriptures be- 
cause they testified of a Christ he felt constrained to accept. 
And he quotes the well-known words ‘Herein agree all the 
genuine Holy Books, that they all preach and exhibit Christ. 
This, indeed, is the right touchstone to test all the books,—ii 
one sees whether or not they present Christ, for all Scripture 
witnesses to Christ (Rom. 3: 21); and St. Paul will know noth- 
ing but Christ. That which does not teach Christ is not Apos- 
tolic, though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it. That whick 
preaches Christ is apostolic, though Judas, Annas, Pilate or 
Herod teaches it.’ We must make Christ the centre, and 
must not shift the ultimate authority from Christ to Scripture. 

With this doctrine as a sheet anchor, Dods, like some 
Lutherans we know (only he is still somewhat more cautious 
than they), is inclined to feel that the Christian has reached 
freedom from all dangers, whether of narrow traditionalism on 
the one side, or of problems of criticism on the other side. ‘Let 
the critics maintain and prove anything they choose respect- 
ing the Scripture,—it does not affect us: we can afford to snap 
our fingers, even though they show that the Bible is nothing 
but a series of historical documents. Our faith is above the 
touch of criticism.” 

Here is the great wrong and the great blunder of Dods. 
He reveals it when he says, “Of the great bulk of the New 
Testament, the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of Paul, the 
First of Peter, and the First of John,—as there was no dif- 
ference of opinion in the early Church, so eventually there will 
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be entire agreement. Men do not differ regarding the author- 
ship of ‘Hamlet,’ nor the esteem in which that writing should 
be held, neither will private judgment and liberty of criticism 
cause men to differ regarding the canonical books, but wil 
rather bring them to the only agreement that is worth hay- 


9 


ing. 

The above is simply not true. It is the opposite of truth. 
The whole negative New Testament school, the whole natural 
historic school, which is without either negative or positive 
presuppositions; the bulk of the leading New Testament crit- 
icism of the day, is a standing contradiction to the statement 
of Dods. 

Even Dods himself is obliged to admit that Luther’s test 
of canonicity, viz, the appeal of Christ in the Book to the in- 
dividual soul, is vague. Even he is obliged to confess a limi- 
tation to this canon (which not all Lutherans have thought of), 
viz, that the inward witness to Christ cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to be sufficient for the task of certifying every word 
that God has uttered to man; and that Luther applied his test 
not to all books, but really limited it to those which he had ac- 
cepted as candidates at the hand of Jerome for admission into 
the canon. Moreover, Luther’s own vacilation, for instance, 
with regard to Revelation; and the modern tendencies to re- 
ject the Pauline, the Petrine, the Joannine, or the synoptic de- 
lineations of Christ, are sufficient to demonstrate the uncer- 
tainty and insufficiency of such a test, from a scientific point of 
WIEWs) i) 4: 

The position of Dods becomes untenable when we go with 
it, as Our centre, into the actual details of modern critical in- 
quiry by the historic method. Dods, in fact, in this argument, 
fails to catch the spirit and intent and power of modern criti- 
cism from Wellhausen to Harnack. 

The “Christ” solution, by which certain Lutherans also 
expect to elevate themselves into freedom beyond the reach 
of critical truth, contains at least two serious weaknesses. One 
of these is that such modern critical work as is based on ques- 
tions of internal evidence within parts of a single book itseif, 
cannot be taken hold of and disposed of either positively or 
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negatively by this test. Luther’s “Christ” test is well enough 
in a general way, and to a certain extent, in deciding the ad- 
mission or rejection of a whole book in the Canon. But it is 
incompetent to deal with the internal reconstruction of clauses, 
paragraphs, and arguments, and supposed altered sections of 
particular writings. What can it do, for instance, in connec- 
tion with the discussions on the book of John, or on the Logia? 
Or shall we say that if a section appeals to our inner certitude 
as a “Christ” section, its genuineness is thereby established! 

The second weakness of this test is that it does not touch, 
and therefore does not determine anything in the modern crit- 
ical method of cutting away large parts of both the Old and the 
New Testament, and the revising of such parts. Dods agrees, 
in his chapter on the Trustworthiness of the Gospels, which, 
by the way is not up-to-date critically, that we must give up 
the stories of the childhood of Christ, that is the first few chap- 
ters of Matthew and the first few chapters of Luke (though he 
bases so much of his liberal view of inspiration, on Luke’s in- 
spiration, as shown in Luke’s first chapter, and on his strength 
as a historian!). But are not these a part of the very heart, 
which, both to Luther and to us, respond favorably to the test 
of “Christ”? 

Luther found Christ in the early chapters of Genesis, and 
especially in the Fall; but criticism cuts out the Fall as mythol- 
ogy. Can we put it back as inspired, by the “Christ” test? 

Luther found sin and redemption in the flood, and in the 
promises made to Noah and the Father of the Faithful, but criti- 
cism finds here a purged redaction of Babylonian fable. So 
we might go on with the whole story of Abraham and the 
Patriarchs, and the Exodus, and the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and the Messianic promises in connection with David, and in 
the Psalms. 

Luther found Christ in them all; but criticism does not 
find here even historical fact. Luther found Christ in the pre- 
dictions and promises, especially those in the book of Isaiah ; 
but criticism finds a natural and post-exilic explanation of a 
date a century or more B. C. for them all. 

Luther found Christ in the synoptics, but criticism finds 
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Christ in the Logia, which, with primitive Mark and other ac- - 
cretions of traditional report, make up the Gospels; many of 
the distinctively and miraculous Christ passages being not in 
the Logia, but in the accretions. 

Luther found Christ, especially in the Pauline Epistles; 
but criticism finds in these Epistles, not the historic Christ, but 
remains of the historic Christ, interwoven with a very peculiar 
theologic structure, based upon Pharasaic and rabbinical inter- 
pretation of the legal ordinances of the Old Testament, and 
the speculations of Paul. 

Luther found the Word of God in the whole Scripture, ex- 
cepting perhaps the Apocrypha. Criticism finds the “mes- 
sages” amid the historical material of the Bible, which contain 
the Word of God; but the Word of God is by no means, accord- 
ing to Dods himself and to criticism, confined to these par- 
ticular documents which are called Scripture. ‘God hath not 
left himself without a witness in any age or nation, and the 
spirit of God and the Word of God are found before and be- 
side, and after Scripture,” by criticism. 

When there is only one theological university faculty in 
Germany, and there are only a few theological schools in 
America, who are not seeking to explain as much of God’s 
Word as possible on the theory of natural historical develop- 
ment, and, in the interests of destroying the doctrine of a sub- 
stitutionary atonement, is it not idle to say, that criticism is 
not interfering with the substance of Scripture? And is it not 
equally idle to say that the “Christ” in a book, is itself a test 
of inspiration; and that all men cannot but recognize (in a 
scientific way, for we are speaking science here) whether a 
book is inspired or not, by the Word of God that is in it? So 
long as theologians do not agree on the nature, use and effi- 
cacy of the Word; so long as they take totally different views 
of the historical character, of the works, of the redemption, of 
the person and power of Christ; so long it is idle to set up 
such a test as all-sufficient for scientific Lutheran theology. 

If the historic or documentary materials of Christianity are 
not inspired, but only the spiritual, or redemptive, or doctrinal 
truths imbedded in them, then, while the soul who has found 
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Christ in experience may be satisfied on that account to accept 
such portion of Scripture as commends itself; yet, objectively 
* and in the world of fact, since none agree even on these in- 
spired redemptive values, and the historical portions have been 
given up, we are led into the maziest subjectivity. Nota single 
Lutheran doctrine can be established from a Word such as this. 

The whole theory which we are combatting, viz, that the 
doctrinal parts of the Bible are inspired, but not the historical ; 
and that the doctrinal or Christ parts will accredit themselves 
unfailingly and universally, rests upon the supposition that 
criticism can successfully attack the historical, but cannot suc- 
cessiully attack the doctrinal strands or sections; and that the 
Old Testament is far more vulnerable than the New. But 
the history of criticism and its present state show that the 
doctrinal sides are not immune, and that it is quite as possible 
to dispute the passages underlying the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of baptism; or the structure of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
or the Sermon on the Mount, as the early chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke; that it is quite as possible to rule out the 
words and works of Jesus, as it is the teachings of John and 
Paul; that the so-called historical method is a reducer of the 
just and the unjust, the divine and the human alike; and that 
there is no test, with any foundations in common Christian ex- 
perience or in fact, which will bea test for the Word, independ- 
ent of the words in which the Word resides. 


THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvama. 


ARTICLE IV, 
THE ATONEMENT CENTRAL IN CHRISTIANITY. 


The writer does not claim originality for the following 
paper, and is rather proud that he does not. In these days © 
we have altogether too much in theology that might be classed 
as original. It is not far from correct to say that, as far as 
essence of doctrine is concerned, whatever is absolutely new, 
now, is not true, and whatever is true is not new. The ever- 
lasting straining after originality is what has produced so much 
pestiferous heresy in our times. The German code among 
scientists which demands that a man shall discover something, 
add to the sum of human knowledge, has been carried over 
into the field of theology with disastrous result. A principle 
which may apply with great benefit to the work of scholars in 
the realm of material nature, cannot be applied strictly in the 
realm of revealed truth. We are told that Luthardt was not 
regarded highly in some quarters because he gave his life to 
defending and presenting anew the old truths of God’s Word. 
But, then, Paul speaks on this wise of certain ancient theolo- 
gians who started in for original investigation: Because that, 
knowing God, they glorified him not as God, neither gave 
thanks, but became vain in their reasonings, and their sense- 
less heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools.” 

The Atonement is the chief doctrine of all our study and 
preaching. He who understands and can preach the Atone- 
ment, as that great truth is set forth in the Bible, is a fit am- 
bassador of heaven to this world. 

And as the Atonement is the greatest, so it is one of the 
most difficult doctrines in God’s Word. Not that it is not 
clearly and plainly taught there, but it is difficult to get the 
reason of man to submit itself to the truth. It is a truth like 
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the doctrine of the Trinity, above reason, and to be accepted 
by faith. The Atonement belongs not to the sphere of rea- 
son, but to the sphere of divine love. So, as you cannot analyze 
the vicarious sacrifice of a mother’s love and make it conform 
to the laws of reason, so also can you not put the square and 
compass of reason upon the doctrine of atonement. 

But notwithstanding this the Atonement is the central 
doctrine of Christianity. Not to preach the Atonement is not 
to preach Christianity, for the Bible doctrine of atonement 1s 
Christianity. 

The Bible doctrine, we say, for there are other doctrines 
of atonement. Atonement is the central doctrine of all relig- 
ions. The various pagan religions all center in some way of 
atonement. Their very existence is due to the felt need oi 
atonement for sin in the hearts of the people. Their rites and 
ceremonies indicate the particular idea of atonement whici 
underlies each. 

The fundamental difference between religions is in their 
ideas of atonement. Atonement simply means the restoration 
of harmony and peace between God and man, and the religions 
differ as to the way that is to be effected Christianity has one 
way, Other religions have other ways. Christianity’s way of 
atonement is briefly this: God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish but have everlasting life. The Son of God leaves 
His throne in heaven, and comes to this world. He becomes 
incarnate, i. e., takes human nature into perfect union with His 
divine nature. He lives a life of sinless obedience to God, and 
then offers Himself a sacrifice for the sin of the world. The 
sacrifice is offered to God, and enables Him to be just and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. Christ on the cross 
takes the sinner’s place. He bears our sins in His body on 
the tree, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. 
There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. That is the Gospel; that is Christianity. That 
way of atonement is the heart of our religion. 

And that way of atonement is what distinguishes Christi- 
anity from all other religions. In the religions of paganism 
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atonement is made by man. The god is silent for he does not 
exist, and man speaks and acts. In Christianity the atone- 
ment is made by God and accepted by man. God comes to 
man in Christ. He seeks the lost. He offers the sacrifice. 
He makes the atonement. 

Max Miiller says that all heathen religions are systems Oi 
work-righteousness, man making atonement for his own sins. 
Christianity is the only religion of salvation by grace on the 
basis of atonement made by God. 

That the Atonement is central in Christianity is shown by 
the fact that when a theologian departs from the Biblical teach- 
ing on this doctrine he goes wrong on nearly every other doc- 
trine of Christianity. But show mea man who holds firmly to 
the scriptural teaching on atonement, and I will show you one 
who is sound on the Person of Christ, the Inspiration of the 
Bible, and every other fundamental of Christian theology. 

Unitarianism is generally associated in the minds of or- 
thodox Christians with the denial of the divinity of Christ and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; but Dr. James Denny says: 
“Unitarianism began historically with the denial of the atone- 
ment. It is with the denial of the atonement that it always 
begins anew, and it cannot be too cleazly pointed out that to 
begin here is to end, sooner or later, with putting Christ out 
of the Christian religion altogether.” 

The writer remembers reading a sermon by a distinguished 
Unitarian preacher of Baltimore, preached on Good Friday. 
He said that Christ died, a martyr to the truth as he saw it, as 
many a Son of God had done since. The denial of atonement 
led to the denial of the divinity of Christ. 

Now in our day there is a wide-spread departure in certain 
quarters of the church from the Scripture teaching on the 
Atonement, and it is begetting its usual fruit. It is the boast 
of Unitarianism, that while it has been a failure as an organized 
movement, yet its cardinal principles have found their way into 
many once orthodox theological seminaries and pulpits, and 
exercise a potent influence there. And there is altogether too 
much truth in the boast. In some of the theology of to-day it 
is openly denied that Christ died for our sins. ‘That He was, 
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in any real sense, a substitute for the sinner is now ridiculed 
as an obsolete notion. We are told that to make of Christ a 
vicarious sacrifice is inconsistent with the love of God, and a 
bad moral example to men. 

But a more subtile and dangerous rejection of the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of atonement, which is very prevalent, is one which 
still continues to use the old Biblical phrases for the expres- 
sion of the doctrine, but empties them oi their meaning. When 
it speaks of atonement it does not mean the objective atone- 
ment wrought by Christ, but the subjective atonement taking 
placein us. Those who hold such a view tell us that God does 
not need reconciling, but that the only hindrance to reconcilia- 
tion is the stubbornness and ignorance of man. The death of 
Christ is not a sacrifice to God but an exhibition of God’s love 
which overcomes the sinful opposition of man to God, and 
atonement is the result. 

But those who hold such empty views still find it conve- 
nient to use the old scriptural forms of expression for stating 
the doctrine. Dr. Remensnyder, in his book on The Atone- 
ment and Modern Thought, says: “Horace Bushnell, some time 
after announcing his subjective theory of the Atonement,— 
denying a true satisfaction, and making the cross little else 
than a power of influence and example,—admitted that ‘his 
system utterly lacked efficiency unless clothed in the altar- 
terms which belong to the orthodox system.’” But we have 
digressed. 

The Atonement is central in Christianity because the 
Bible, which is the record of the divine revelation of the way 
of salvation through Christ, puts it in the center. 

Atonement is the heart of the whole system of types and 
symbols in the Old Testament. The worship of Israel cul- 
minated in the sacrificial service of the Day of Atonement, and 
the other sacrifices led up to that. Atonement for sin under- 
lay all the shedding of blood and offering up of animal life in 
the Old Testament ritual. Substitution of the animal’s life 
for the sinner’s life was the rock-bottom meaning of the Old 
Testament sacrifices. Of course this is denied by modern 
theologians ard some that are not modern; but it is denied by 
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these who deny that Christ took the sinner’s place in His 
death on the cross. The former denial is in the interest of the 
latter. Substitution is read out of the Old Testament by those 
who wish to read it out of the New Testament. 

And when we come to the New Testament, Christ is pre- 
sented as the fulfillment of the Old Testament types. ‘Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us.” “Through His own blood 
He entered in once for all into the holy place having obtained 
eternal redemption.” “How much more shall the blood oi 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
blemish to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” 

It is a common way of putting it among those who reject 
the scriptural doctrine of the Atonement, to say that we are 
saved by Christ’s life and not by His death. But have you 
noticed what a large place the death of Christ occupies in the 
New Testament? The four evangelists who record it, taken 
together, give twenty-five chapters to the-account of the pas- 
sion of Christ. And they give it this place because His death 
is the most important thing about Christ for this sinful world. 
The birth of Christ is important, for we could not have the life 
and death without the birth; and yet the two evangelists who 
record it give it but a chapter each. And the omission of it by 
two of the evangelists is significant. The death of Christ is 
treated so fully because it is the thing for which the birth and 
the life took place. And the death of Christ is so important 
because it is that by which He made atonement for the sin of 
the world. | 

Not only do the evangelists give a large place to the death 
of Christ, but Christ Himself makes his atoning death the im- 
portant thing in his mission to this world. Early in His life 
he began to educate and prepare his disciples for his death. At 
first the references were more or less veiled, for they were not 
prepared to understand it, or reconcile it with His other teach- 
ings. He speaks of the taking away of the Bridegroom, when 
they should mourn; of the sign of Jonah ; and of the cup which 
he must drink and the baptism with which he must be baptized. 
But at length He says: “The Son of Man came to give His 
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life a ransom for many.” On this Dr. James Denny, in his 
book on The Death of Christ, says: “What the words in the 
Gospel mean is that the death of Christ, or the giving of His 
life a ransom for many, is itself the very soul of His vocation. 
He does not say that He can bear to die, because His death 
will win many to repentance who are vet impenitent (Moral 
Influence Theory), but that the object of His coming was to give 
His life a ransom for many.” 

And not only Christ, but the Apostles, who expounded the 
facts of His life and death and gave them their spiritual appli- 
cation, in the great Epistles of the New Testament, put the 
Atonement in the central place. John says: “The blood of 
Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘And He is 
the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also 
for the whole world.” Peter says: “Ye were redeemed not with 
corruptible things, with silver or gold, but with precious blood, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood 
of Christ.” And again, “Who His own self bear our sins in 
His body upon the tree.” And Paul, who was the master theo- 
logian of them all, and above them ali had thought out the 
philosophy of Christianity and saw its teachings as a great 
system of truth, put the Atonement in the central place. “For 
I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” And again, “For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sin according to the scriptures.” “Furst of all.” 
First of all, in time, because first in importance, was the truth 
that Christ died for our sins. 

And when we come to the visions of the Apocalypse Christ 
is the Lamb “as it had been slain,” “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” And the saints around His throne 
are those ‘‘who have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 

So we see that all through the development of the plan of 
salvation, as it is recorded in the Bible, and on into the con- 
summation about the Great White Throne, the Atonement is 
central in the Christian religion. 

And we must not only hold the Bibiical teaching concern- 
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ing atonement as a single doctrine, but we must hold and ac- 
cept it in its Biblical relations,—keep it in the central position. 
There are and have been influential theclogians, and some not 
very influential, who teach substitutive atonement, who yet, in 
their endeavor to fit the truths of Christianity into an harmoni- 
ous philosophy of the universe and a great system of all truth, 
take it out of its central place. For instance, to put the In- 
carnation into the central place in Christianity has seemed moye 
scientific to those who hold the Evolutionary theory of the uni- 
verse. And we must be scientific, and the theory must be sup- 
ported, even if we have to do violence to the Bible! And if 
the Bible persists in refusing to support the theory, the Bibie 
itself must submit to a reconstruction and all theology be re- 
constructed with it! That is literally what all the insistence 
on reconstruction comes to. 

But do not the theologians of reconstruction protest 
against the intrusion of philosophy into the field of theology? 
Do they not cry, “Back to Christ?” \ And dot tie: 
say, “Away with metaphysics?’ Yes, they say all these things. 
But it is not philosophy, as such, that they want to be rid of, 
it is only the Christian philosophy which has always been in 
theology. You cannot have a theology without a philosophy. 
The only question is, what philosophy it shall be. And the 
cry against metaphysics is raised in order to get us to transfer 
the fight to the field of epistemology, or the theory of knowl- 
edge. 

But for those who hold the Word of God as the norm of 
faith and doctrine, the Atonement abides in the center, even 
if a cherished hypothesis must go unsupported. We have 
nothing to do with the speculative question whether Christ 
would have become incarnate if man had not sinned, nor do we 
shape our theology by any answer which might be given to 
that question. Why talk about what would have happened if 
sin had not entered into the world, when salvation through 
the atonement wrought by Christ belonged to the eternal pur- 
pose of God? Says Dr. Denny: “The New Testament knows 
nothing of an incarnation which can be defined apart from its 
relation to atonement; it is to put away sin, and to destroy the 
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works of the devil, that even in the evangelist of the Incarna- 
tion the Son of God is made manifest. It is not in His being 
here, but in His being here as a propitiation for the sins of the 
world, that the love of God is revealed. Not Bethlehem, but 
Calvary, is the focus of revelation, and any construction of 
Christianity which ignores or denies this distorts Christianity 
by putting it out of focus.” And Dr. Remensnyder sums up 
the truth eloquently when he says: “The Atonement is so shot 
through the whole Christian system that it could not be elim- 
inated without the latter falling to pieces. It is the corner- 
stone of every evangelical confession. It forms the fibre of 
all the historic liturgies. It is the sweetest theme running 
through our hymnology. In short, to eradicate it would re- 
quire so radical a revolution and so destructive a process that 
the beating heart of Christianity would be removed and noth- 
ing left but its lifeless corpse.” 


ROBERT L. PATTERSON. 
Somerset, Pa. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE UNITY “OF “THE SCRIPTURE 


By Pror. Grorce H. Scuoppr, Pu. D. 
Editor Columbus Theological Magazine. 


The leading problems in modern theological discussions 
are all of a fundamental character. It is a singular phenom- 
enon, and as deplorable as it is singular, that the essential 
truths of Evangelical Christianity are now again in the fore- 
front of debate. Not the accidentals and incidentals, but the 
cardinal teachings of the Scriptures, the articult stantis et 
cadentis ecclesiae, constitute the debatable ground between the 
schools and tendencies of theology. 

The Reformation taught that there were two cardinal prin- 
ciples, a formal and a material, with which Evangelical the- 
ology and the Christian Church must stand and fall; and yet 
these two principles, the absolute authority of the Scriptures 
in all matters of faith and life, and the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, are undermined, not by the historic antagonists 
of gospel truth, the Roman Catholic Church, but in the name 
of “scientific” research by Protestant theologians themselves. 

Especially is it the authority of the Scriptures as the final 
court of appeal that is denied and various substitutes are re- 
sorted to, such as “Christian Consciousness,” and “the His- 
toric Christ,” to furnish theology with some foundation upon 
which it can stand, since the ‘juridic” authority of the Word,i.e., 
the “Thus saith the Lord” is no longer accepted by those who 
call themselves “advanced” or “modern” scholars. The dif- 
ference between the old and the new theologies is fundamental. 
There is practically no common ground between them, and ac- 
cordingly no possibility of a compromise or harmony. An 
impassable gulf is fixed between them. At heart they are 
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antagonistic and mutually exclusive. Only one and not both, 
can be true. 

One of the doctrines on which they differ essentially is 
that of the Unity of the Scriptures. Do the Scriptures teach 
one and the same system of truths or not? To this old theology 
answers Yes, and modern theology answers No. The former 
has for centuries maintained that the different books that com- 
pose the Old and the New Testament, although extending in 
their composition over a period of more than fifteen hundred 
years, written in different languages, by dozens of different 
authors, and consisting of different kinds of writings, history, 
poetry, prophecy, gospels, epistles, etc., yet all, though in dif- 
ferent ways and manners, contain one body of truth, one set 
of principles, one kind of teachings; and they do this because 
the writers all were inspired by the one Holy Spirit, who 
guided them into all truth and whose purpose it was in all 
these writings to unfold the one plan of God for the salvation 
of lost mankind. 

Over against this we are now told, that the different books 
of the Bible contain only the religious feelings, convictions 
and teachings of the individual writers, and that these repre- 
sent different types, trends and tendencies, without any neces- 
sary inner connection or harmony, and often in outspoken an- 
tagonism to each other. Peter’s theology is not the same as 
Paul’s theology or John’s theology, and it is declared out of the 
question to harmonize the teachings of Romans on justification 
with those of James. In the Old Testament it is claimed that 
at the oldest period in Israel’s history Jehovah was merely a 
local and national God, not superior in character or power to 
the gods of the neighboring nations; and that only later an 
ethical character was ascribed to Him and the claim put forth 
that He was the only true God. Ideas like these in thousands 
of variegated forms and shapes are put forth, all for the one 
purpose of showing that the Scriptures are merely the record 
of the growth of religious views in Israel and the early Church, 
in which growth only to a limited degree an inner harmony or 
unity can be recognized, and which accordingly abounds in 
contradictions and antagonistic teachings. 
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The genesis of this view of the Scriptures is to be at- 
tributed to the general spirit of modern theology. Historical 
development is the controlling thought not only in theological 
but in all scientific research of the times. The factors and 
agencies that have made things what they now are in fact are 
to be traced in their workings and activity, and this purpose is 
applied both to the physical as also to the mental and the 
spiritual world. Development is the witchword of modern 
science in all of its ramifications and departments, and in most 
cases this means a natural development. The spell of Dar- 
winistic thought has also been cast upon the Scriptures and 
the study of theology. 

The danger in this whole matter is found in the exagger- 
ation of a truth that it emphasizes. The demand for an his- 
torical study of the Scriptures is certainly justifiable, as the 
Scriptures are not only a revelation but also the history of a 
revelation. Biblical theology has its place by the side of Dog- 
matics, and it certainly was a weakness of the older theologians 
that the Biblical as an historical branch that depicted the dif- 
ferent stages and steps of the unfolding of revelation, not only 
in the Old and the New Testament as such, but also in the 
individual groups of books, in the individual books and writers, 
as these differences actually exist, was not developed by the 
side of dogmatic theology which expresses the unity of the 
Scriptural teachings as compared with the legitimate diversity 
as brought out by Biblical theology. 

Even the older theology recognized the fact that Paul was 
the apostle of Faith, John the apostle of Love, and Peter the 
apostle of Hope, and thus in principle accepted the underlying 
idea of Biblical theology as an historical discipline. Without 
in the least encroaching upon the unity of the Scriptures, it is 
perfectly correct to speak of a Joannine, a Pauline, a Petrine 
type of theology in the New Testament, as it is to speak of a 
Mosaic and a prophetic theology in the Old. Just as three 
preachers all proclaiming the truth and only the truth, will 
preach differently on the same text, one dogmatically, a sec- 
ond exegetically and a third practically, in accordance with 
their individualities and the requirements of their congrega- 
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tions; thus too the sacred writers, especially in the New Testa- 
ment, taught the one inspired truth they all proclaimed in ac- 
cordance with their own individualities and the character of 
their congregations and audiences; and this feature, which 
also makes most of the New Testament writings “Gelegen- 
heitsschriften,’ constitutes the chief mark of what is legiti- 
mately called the “human factor” in the Scriptures. 

It is the abuse of these facts that has led to the denial 
of the unity of the Scriptures. Under ordinary circumstances 
a difference in authors, in the character of the books, in 
language, and especially of such a period of time as elapsed 
between the first books of the Old Testament and the last of 
the New preciude the possibility of an absolute agreement in 
thought and facts. Even in the case of single authors, such 
as Goethe and Shakespeare, it is impossible to harmonize their 
thoughts at different times and in different writings. And it 
must be frankly acknowledged that without the idea and fact 
of inspiration the unity of the Scriptures would be more than 
improbable. 

Modern theology, proceeding from its more or less natur- 
alistic standpoint, cannot otherwise than see in the books of 
the Bible a literature not unlike that of other peoples and 
hence subject to the same weaknesses and infirmities of error 
and mistake and contradictions. The abuse and not the use 
of the historical principle and its distortion into a naturalistic 
factor to the exclusion of a special guidance of the Spirit in 
the contents and composition of the Scriptures is chiefly or 
solely responsible for the refusal to accept the unity and com- 
plete oneness of the contents of the Scriptures. This refusal 
does not stand out alone as an individual fact in modern the- 
ology, but is only one way in which its general character and 
kind finds its expression. It is a part and portion of this 
theology as such. 

And yet the unity of the Scriptures is a doctrine of para- 
mount importance that cannot and dare not be sacrificed by 
Evangelical theology. For with it stands and falls the in- 
spiration of the Word. If the various books of the Scriptures 
contain only the different religious experiences, feelings and 
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convictions of their human authors,-and even if these ate, from 
a religious point of view, the most gifted and brilliant that the 
world ever produced, it yet remains a fact that these experi- 
ences, feelings and convictions may be and in all probability 
are contradictory. They cannot come from one and the same 
source and cannot constitute one and only one system of truth. 
If inspiration means anything it certainly means that the writers 
of all the books of the Old and the New Testament wrote one 
truth, however differently they may have conceived and repro- 
duced this one truth. If this one truth is not found in the 
Scriptures, but only a collection of more or less contradictory 
views, then inspiration is not a mark or characteristic of the 
Scriptures at all. The unity and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures are mutually supplementary and complementary ; the one 
cannot exist without the other and the one is demanded by the 
other. To deny the unity accordingly is the same as to deny 
the inspiration of these writings. 

And still worse, the denial of the unity is to deny that the 
Scriptures really are the truth. How can they be the truth 
when they do not teach one doctrine and inculcate one set of 
principles? If Peter and Paul and John do not teach the same 
theologies throughout, then the question of Pilate can be re- 
peated: What is truth? Who is then to decide what parts and 
portions of the Scriptures, which of the Biblical books and 
which of the teachings of these books are true and which are 
false? It is one of the provoking features of modern theology 
that it will not credit the Scriptures with as great a degree of 
inner harmony as men generally give to the average secular 
writings. It seems to take particular delight in emphasizing 
what it considers contradictions and the like in the Scriptures, 
and the application of the same methods to the writings of a 
Homer or other old authors would make sad havoc of the best 
specimens of literature. If the Scriptures really do not con- 
tain more inner harmony and unity than modern criticism 
attributes to them, they deserve no confidence and reliance and 
have no right to claim to be the source of our religious guid- 
ance. 

It is one of the mysterious things in modern theology that 
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men will utterly deny the oneness of Scriptural teachings, will 
accept contradictions literally by the hundreds between the 
covers of the Bible, and yet soberly claim that the Bible is the © 
great religious book of the world. If an historian like 
Herodotus or Thucydides were accused of having so com- 
pletely overturned the actual course of historical development 
as this is maintained of the Pentateuch and such books as 
Chronicles, which are openly charged with being nothing but 
“pious frauds,” then these Greek historians would simply be 
cast aside and no hypocritical claim would be made that they 
are still to be regarded as the highest sources for historical 
research. In short, with the rejection of the unity of the Scrip- 
tures, there goes hand in hand also, the rejection of the truth 
of the Scriptures. Even if the truth should be hidden some- 
where in this mixed and mongrel conglomerate of religious 
views, who is able to discover this truth or to determine ac- 
cording to what principles this truth is to be measured or 
gained? The whole matter becomes a subjective affair and in 
the end there will be not an objective gauge or measure of 
truth, but only a subjective choice or selection that may be as 
incorrect and as unreliable as all subjective matters are. With 
the loss of the unity of Scriptures we lose also the objective 
basis of our faith and hope. Revelation is gone, inspiration 
is gone, the foundation of our doctrine, dogma and creed is 
gone. The Scriptures become only “sacred books of the 
East,” like the Vedas of the Indians or the Avesta of the Per- 
sians, but with no more reliable teachings than these latter 
contain. 

And what all this means from a practical point of view 
and for practical Christianity is evident at a glance. From 
the practical side the loss is even greater than from the theo- 
retical; because the number of persons affected is greater and 
because a theoretical blunder is not infrequently rectified prac- 
tically, especially in religious matters, where a man’s faith is 
often much better than his creed. But to sacrifice the unity of 
the Scriptures virtually means that no answer can be given to 
the old yet ever new question: What must I do to be saved? Ii 
the answer to this question is not given in a uniform way in 
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the Scriptures; if the law has one answer to give and the 
prophets another; if the “Original Christianity of Christ” gave 
a substantially Jewish answer; and if Paul so modified the orig- 
inal preaching of Christ that he developed a new theory of atone- 
ment, and if the apostles themselves do not perfectly agree on 
such fundamentals as the Person and the Work of Christ, and 
especially on justification, what is the soul that inquires for 
the way to salvation to do? How can the Scriptures answer 
this question of questions, if they are only a chrestomathy of 
religious teachings that lack the element of harmony and 
unity? In this respect too the unity of the Scriptures guaran- 
tees the reliability or basis upon which Christian life and faith 
can be founded and thrive. Without such a unity, our faith 
has no foundation save our own subjective notions. From 
both a theoretical and practical point of view the denial of the 
unity of the Scriptures destroys these Scriptures for Christian 
faith and life. | 

True it is that the conviction of this unity is primarily and 
ever a matter of faith, and only secondarily at best a matter of 
demonstration by ordinary processes of argumentation. In 
this regard it shares the fate of our faith in the inspiration of 
the Word. This too is a matter that must be believed and 
cannot be proved by logic or historical or literary evidence. 
At best and at most argument and logic can show that the 
objections voiced against the inspiration and the unity of these 
collections of sacred writings are without reason and ground, 
and that the so-called contradictions of the Scriptures are such 
only in the imagination of the critic; but this is only negative 
and apologetical work. The positive conviction of the relia- 
bility and the unity and inner harmony of the teachings of the 
Word is a matter of faith, a certainty based on the power of 
the Holy Spirit that works through the Word itself and 
awakens the assurance that what is here said and taught is 
truth and is life. 

In the very nature of the case this positive conviction, 
both in kind and in degree of moral certainty, cannot be any- 
thing else but a moral and spiritual assurance based upon the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Like all other matters of prime 
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and fundamental importance in the faith, creed and life of the 
Christian, the unity of the Scriptures is a matter of inner con- 
viction effected through an agency and power that is not oper- 
ative in any other sphere of thought or existence but in Chris- 
tianity, and there gives a certainty that cannot be achieved in 
any other way. Accordingly too the unity of the Scriptures is 
something that cannot be proved by ordinary processes to any- 
body who will not accept it on the grounds of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit. It can be as little proved as can its correlative 
truth of inspiration. But for that reason it is none the 
less certain. Indeed it is more so than if it were de- 
pendent on argument and the evidences that the intellectual pro- 
cesses of the mind can furnish. Spiritual certainty is the 
highest degree of certainty for him who has experienced this 
‘certainty, although it is not of a demonstrable character. And 
the unity of the Scriptures is a matter of such spiritual cer- 
tainty ; is an article of faith, and for that reason something that 
is a priori sure in the heart of the Christian even before by ac- 
tual examination of the data and facts of the Scriptures he sees 
that practically too the Scriptures teach but one truth and 
inculcate but one system of doctrine and dogma. 

And being a truth of this kind and character it will be im- 
possible that an actual examination of the contents of the 
Scriptures can overthrow it. The Christian knows beforehand 
through the testimony of the Holy Spirit that there is but one 
truth in the Scriptures, and that accordingly all attempts at 
demonstrating that there are contradictions or two or more 
kinds of teachings mutually exclusive must fail, and that all 
facts and data that would seem to speak against the unity of the 
Scriptures seem so only because they are misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. 

Even if a Christian is not able to reconcile two or more 
statements of the Scriptures, he will not for that reason accept 
that these cannot be reconciled, but rather that, when properly 
understood, they will be and must be in harmony, and that 
every fair test and examination will show that this is the case. 
The best proof that this is the correct position to take is the 
fact that among the thousands of so-called contradictions, 
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blunders, mistakes, errors, etc., that have been claimed to exist 
in the writings of the Old and the New. Testament there is not 
2 single one that has not yielded to a reasonable explanation 
by the efforts of correct principles of apologetics and criticism. 
Not one has been found where it-can be fairly said: “there there 
must be an error.” 

In short, when viewed from both the theoretical and the 
practical point of view, the old doctrine of the unity of the 
Scriptures still stands and will stand, and the Church does 
wisely in defending it at all hazards, for without it the founda- 
tions of truth are undermined and theology has lost its basis. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MISDIRECTED CHURCH ACTIVITY. 


The Church is not the Church of man, but the Church of 
God. It is of divine origin and exists according to a divine 
plan. The pattern of the Tabernacle of Israel Moses received 
fiom God. It was placed in the hands of Israel to be appliea 
by the people to their religious life and services. The di- 
vine plan assumed a human form. The Christian Church is 
the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is His institution 
concerning which He says, “I will build my Church.” It has 
a human form. Its members are human. There is much 
about it that bears the evidence of our humanity. And yet ii 
is divine. And we must be constantly on our guard that we 
lose not the realization of its divine side. It is the body of 
Christ, the visible expression or manifestation of the life and 
activity of Christ, who is the Head of the Church. We speak 
of the Church militant and of the Church triumphant. The 
state of the latter is fixed, and it is hidden from our view. Our 
attention is here directed to that part of the Church which is 
upon earth, established among men, whose members are the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world. 

It is plainly evident to every student of the Bible that sin 
introduced the necessity of a new regime on the earth, which 
marked the beginning of a new distinction between the world 
and the Kingdom of God. The world lay in sin, and hence- 
forth the divine command must be, ‘‘Love not the world.” 
Christ’s purpose of life was to establish the Kingdom of God 
in the world. The world was antagonistic to Him, and its 
great forces sought to hold Him in check and to overthrow His 
work. His servants worked in the interest of this Kingdom. 
His forerunner, preparing the way of His coming, proclaimed, 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And Christ declared, 
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“The Kingdom of God is come upon you.” In the interest 
of this spiritual kingdom of truth and righteousness He planted 
and established His Church: and therein He gathers together 
all those who believe in Him and who look for life and salva- 
tion to Him, to whom He gives the privilege and the distinc- 
tion of representing Him as His body in the work which He is 
doing in the world for the salvation of the race. It is this 
phase of the Church that we wish to keep before our minds. 

The Church is a Vineyard; and those who are admitted 
into it are the laborers in the vineyard. And when they are 
called to go into the vineyard, the question is not so much as 
to whether they say, “I will not,’ or “I go, sir,’ but as to 
whether they do actually go and work. There is work for 
all—with the endowment of ten pounds, or five pounds, or 
one pound. And if the results are not immediately apparent, 
the householder will not grow impatient, but will give all neces- 
sary time for the barren fig tree to lose its barrenness and to 
become enriched and to bear fruit. But there must be work 
in the vineyard. ‘This is the plain teaching of our Lord: and 
it was so beautifully exemplified in His own life by His almost 
ceaseless activity, His burning desire ever to achieve some- 
thing for the glory of His Father or for the relief and comfort 
of His fellow-men. He refused the meat furnished by His dis- 
ciples with the words, *‘I have meat to eat that ye know not.” 
And then He explained to them, ““My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his work.” Even in His 
youth He manifested this spirit of activity when He said to 
His parents, “Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
House?” The burden of His life was that with which He 
would likewise impress His disciples, “We must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” Whatever other mission the Church 
may have and whatever other view may be taken of the Church, 
so much is unmistakably clear that the Church is a body of 
workers doing the work of the Father in the interest of the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God upon earth. 

And yet how far short of this ideal do these so-called 
workers actually fall. In so many cases they have a name 
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that they live, and are dead. Some one has said that the mem- 
bers of the Church may be divided into two classes, the workers 
and the shirkers. For whilst some few may be found in aii 
churches who are willing to bear burdens, their own and those 
of their fellow-members, the number of the idle and indifferent 
is entirely too large and out of all proportion to the actuai 
. membership of the Church. You will grant that the writer 
of this paper has an appreciation of the passive side of the 
Christian life. There is a time when this side must receive 
emphasis, and there are persons who must be admonished not 
to neglect this phase ot Christian character. But our purpose 
now is to review the Church’s life as exhibited in its activity. 
There are workers in the Church who are the real successors 
of the Apostles not in their apostolic office but in their mani- 
fold activities, or this glorious work of churches and institu- 
tions never would have been accomplished. But how many 
there are who are satisfied merely with Church-membership, 
with a spiritual mother to whom to turn in case of any special 
emergency or overwhelming sense of need. They are in it 
for what they can get out of it, and not for what they can 
give to it or do for it. Pharaoh’s charge if directed against 
them would be only too true—‘Ye are idle, ye are idle.” 
Then again there are those who would not be in this cate- 
gory. Oh, no, they must be numbered among the workers, 
but their coming and their going in Church activity is always 
at the low-water mark. They cannot be depended upon. They 
will do something whatever may gratify their passing whims 
—but not too much. They have many other things to at- 
tend to, and they must not be troubled by these ceaseless ap- 
peals for help. And then there are others who whilst they do 
a great deal of Church work, minimize the results and nullify 
in a large degree the good by the many other things which 
they do of a questionable character and of a positively per- 
nicious influence. They wish to do good, but they cannot sur- 
render the habit of doing evil. It is the dead fly which cor- 
rupts the perfumed ointment. Let me characterize still one 
more class. There are those in the Church who appear to be 
constantly occupied about the Church. ‘Their presence is 
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perceived in all movements and their words are heard on ali 
occasions. They are very active and always busy. But they 
are like the boy on the other side of the fence that takes un- 
ceasing delight in stirring up the enraged bull. They are like 
‘the ever-useful clog to hold in check the too freely running 
wheels of progress. They seem to feel called of God to fill 
this role of hinderers. In their almost ceaseless activity they 
are obstructionists and mischief-makers. I am not question- 
ing the good that God may develop out of this delusion of 
Satan, but I am commiserating those poor souls who seem to 
be consigned to this limbo of Satanic activity. 


“ A limbo large and broad, since called 
The paradise of fools.””— Milton. 


But the Church continues to grow and prosper in spite 
of all hindrance, for even “the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
Vale cnigstatit 

Moreover there are gross misconceptions of the nature of 
the Church and the character of its mission and work. Out- 
side of the Church we cannot expect to find right views of the 
Church, for the worldly-minded cannot appreciate a spiritual! 
institution. But within the Church we should find a right ap- 
preciation of its mission. The fault seems to be with so many 
of the members and workers who, possessed of such a char- 
acter themselves, do not find it possible to rise above their own 
level in their estimate of the,Church. And yet it is difficult 
to say whether the precedent fault lies with the character of 
the workers or with the common misconceptions. Certain it 
is that the two co-exist much to the temporary discouragement 
of the faithful. Let us examine some of these misconceptions 
as thev are exhibited within the fold of the Church under the 
guise of Church activity. 

In the first place we notice much Church work in which 
there is an undercurrent of self-interest. Whilst not neces- 
sarily and absolutely devoid of any higher ideals. in their ac- 
tivity there are those in the Church whose ever-present object 
seems to be the advancement of their own interests. Self is 
the great world which cannot be displaced even in God’s House 
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or in the very presence of God. Selfishness permeates their 
works: and when there is no selfish gain to be acquired, the 
works cease. They must live. Others are pushing them- 
selves to the front. They must not be left behind. They wiil 
give, but it is with the expectation of receiving more than they 
give. They will encourage the entering upon new fields and 
the enlargement of the Church’s activity, but at the time when 
the spoils are divided they must not be forgotten. The worst 
feature of this evil is their attempt to foist their pet schemes 
and other interests upon their fellow-members, using the 
Church as a recruiting station. Here are good and faithful 
members who can be relied upon in the building up of the 
Church: they would be excellent material in the development 
of those outside interests. And so they pick and choose: and 
the Church’ workers are decimated. The Church work lags, 
but the selfish interests have been gratified. As to the Church’s 
sad condition now—well, let them raise up and train other 
workers until the next season of deportation. And so it 
goes On. 

Another evil closely allied to the one just described is 
that of the self-conceit of many workers in the Church. They 
think of themselves and of their works more highly than they 
ought to think. They are the workers, and without them the 
work never could be carried on. Success is harnessed to their 
chariots. They are a necessity. Christ says, “Apart from me 
ye can do nothing”: but thev seem to say, “Without me ye can 
do nothing.” And so it happens that the Church is often in 
bondage to the self-conceited. If there were a table spread 
about the King, whilst they might not thrust themselves for- 
ward out of a sense of shame, they would expect to have the 
chief seats assigned to them according to their own notion 
of their importance and prominence. It is so hard really and 
truly to be humble, and to forget self. It means to them the 
surrender of everything; and we fear in many cases it would 
bring to an end their Church activity. 

Another evil that is quite prevalent to-day is the exalta- 
tion of. numbers in the estimate of Church work. Not one 
word of reproach can be given to the gathering together. of 
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large numbers in the Church of Christ. The more the better. 
But we would ask, Why have they come together? How have 
they been brought together? What spirit pervades them? li 
is not enough simply to report so many members, and such 
large accessions, or that there have been so many seeming 
conversions or proselytes made to the religion or denomina- 
tion, or that so many stood up for prayer and made some pro- 
fession of interest in religion. All this may mean something 
or nothing in the matter of Church activity. If it does mean 
and represent something of real value, the merit is not in the 
number. 

Closely allied to this is the exaggerated sense of the need 
of conventions. Every society or order of a special type mus* 
have its annual general meeting. Papers must be read and 
discussions must be conducted and reports must be listened 
to and provision must be made for some social hours and pos- 
sibly some extra recreation must be furnished in the entertain- 
ment of guests. And there is 4 tremendous stir. Nolens volens 
everybody is excited and in desperation driven to activity. 
But after it is all over we ask, What now? Where do we stand? 
What have we accomplished? It reminds us of the Latin 
verse, “Parturiunt montes, et nascitur ridiculus mus.” Granted 
the need of conventions, there is no need of the exaggeration 
cf such need. For something may be accomplished or noth- 
ing. This is no criticism of individual conventions—for 
some have been and are of unquestionable benefit; but it is a 
protest against the waste of money, time and energy—which 
ought to be directed into other channels of real benefit to the 
Kingdom. 

It is not necessary for me at this time to hold up for crit- 
icism the tendency to achieve good works in order to merit sal- 
vation through them. We know that the Reformation was 
in a large measure a protest against this prevalent error of the 
day. But I wish to point out the fact that there is something 
subtle about this error which causes its reappearance in our 
day among various classes of thinkers and workers. As a 
matter of doctrine we are all agreed that it is an error to believe 
that we can save ourselves by our good works. But there are 
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many who nevertheless love to dwell in thought upon these 
works as a ground upon which they may expect some special re- 
cognition of divine favor when it comes to the crisis of their be- 
ing admitted into or thrust out of the Kingdom. This reveals a 
defect in these good works. They are prompted by a wrong 
motive and are not so much the frut of a redeemed life as part 
payment on that redemption. Such an attitude of the heart will 
necessarily affect the quality of those works: and the ten- 
dency to derogate from the high ideals of Church activity will 
naturally follow. 

Another condition which seriously affects the work of the 
Church is the prevalent spirit of criticism. In the last cen- 
tury criticism became a profession: and the critic had a place 
alongside of the poet, essayist and historian. And in the per- 
formance of his duties, according to the supposed functions of 
his office, he came upon the Bible and applied to it his scalpel 
and forceps. Not being possessed of the spirit of a child and 
with little fear of God and submission to His revealed will he 
ascended the throne of reason and human judgment, and criti- 
cized whatsoever he would in heaven or in earth. This spread, 
and affected those who could not take it up as a profession. 
The theological critic became the critical professor, preacher, 
teacher, writer. It becameafad. Buta fad has its day. The 
fad as such ceases, but not without leaving behind it the re- 
sults of its presence. Such is the condition of things to-day. 
There is a spirit of criticism which permeates all spheres of 
activity and all classes of persons. To criticize now is human. 
Nothing is above criticism. Nothing so high and holy but 
that human reason can bring it down to its level. 

The writer of this paper is certainly aware of the fact of 
the good that results from criticism. And he discriminates 
between the spiritual judgment of the Christian whereby he 
chooses the good and avoids the evil both in life and teaching, 
and this public criticism which recognizes no sacred region of 
the prohibited. And even here God’s hand is manifested in 
the accomplishment of His purpose, who rules over all and 
makes all things work together for good to them that love 
Him, whose Kingdom will come, and whose will shall be done 
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on earth as in heaven. God can bring good out of that which 
may beevilinman. To say that God has used a certain indi- 
vidual for the accomplishment of some good purpose of His 
is no justification of the individual or of his conduct. Joseph 
was a subject of the special providence of God, but there 1s 
no crown for his evil-disposed brethren. There is no halo 
of glory for the brow of Judas Iscariot. 

And yet how much of the activity of Christians is in an 
atmosphere of criticism. They read the Bible critically, they 
preach and teach critically, they hear the Word of God criti- 
cally, they worship in Church critically, they listen to the music 
and the singing critically, they observe the movements of the 
minister critically, they look upon their fellow-members criti- 
cally, they regard the workers in the Church in the performance 
of their duties, from the pastor down to the sexton, critically. 
Criticism is in the air. All is subject to it—the books we read, 
the persons we meet, the places we frequent, the houses we 
enter, the churches in which we worship, the sermons we hear, 
the preachers we know. Now it is a well understood fact that 
the critical attitude of mind is not conducive to appreciation 
or to the reception of the full benefit of that which is regarded 
critically. There are certain conditions or premises upon 
which criticism is held in abeyance. Knowing the Bible to 
be the Word of God it is not read critically; knowing the 
preacher to be the servant of Christ under the call of God as well 
as of ourselves on the strength of his qualifications to minister 
satisfactorily to our spiritual wants we do not listen to him 
critically. Who would think of listening to a saintly mother 
or to a devoted wife in this critical manner? ‘There are con- 
siderations which, while not robbing the individual of his 
rights, would suppress criticism. And the spirit has become 
so prevalent that we firmly believe the time has come when 
that consideration must be made for our own good. The 
Church should be relieved of much of this criticism 
on the ground of the requirements of the Christian spirit and 
on the ground of economy of force. When a person is hon- 
estly striving to do his best, it is not Christ-like to regard him 
with carping criticism. And when so much force is expended 
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in all these directions on criticism there cannot be much left 
for aught else that is good. If the wheels are up to the hub 
in the mire the thing that is needed is not criticism but for 
every man to put his shoulder to the wheel. God does not call 
us to be critics, but to be workers together with Him. If we 
could only transfer all this energy of criticism into useful chan- 
nels how the work would progress! 

Preachers are entirely too much subject to criticism. I 
know it will do them good and keep them humble and make 
them walk cautiously. The writer firmly believes that it is 
this criticism more than anything else in our day that destroys 
the effectiveness of much evangelistic and missionary work. 
And here, to show you how widespread the critical spirit has 
become, preachers are themselves among the chief sinners, 
and then we and the rest of the Church wonder why with all 
the demonstration of effort so little is really accomplished, 
and we sigh over past achievements as though God had for- 
saken His people to-day and had divested them of power. 
God is the same, the need is the same, the work is the same— 
but we have dissipated our energies. 

There is considerable energy of the Church that is turned 
aside in the direction of culture. Advancement has been made 
beyond the mere elements of religion. Now there must be 
culture. The body must be under physical training: the mind 
must be developed, and a high ethical sense must be cultivated. 
The individual must have culture. All this in itself is praise- 
worthy and cannot be denied. Nor would any one with any 
sense of the fitness of things presume to call it in question. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano” suggests a training that in our in- 
most souls we desire for our sons and daughters. We send 
them to the gymnasium, the swimming-school, the riding- 
school: some must go off to college or university—and all 
must be refined and cultured. With our children, “’tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” This, however, is not the 
question. The question at issue is as to the propriety of the 
Church diverting its energy into the channels of culture. The 
Church is the mother of letters, arts and sciences. Her evan- 
gelical spirit of freedom liberates the human soul in every di- 
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rection. She is the mother of culture. And Christian people, 
we believe, will be the persons of highest and truest culture in 
the community. Not that all are equally gifted or have 
profited in the same degree by the inspirations of their re- 
ligion. But the essence of true culture of the highest type is 
in the Christian Religion, in “the full-grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” who in His 
human development “advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God’and man.” This is ‘the’ aim angina. 
natural result—but its attainment the Apostle teaches (Eph. 
4: 13) is by the way of faith and the knowledge of the Son of 
God. To implant this faith and to hold up this divine person- 
ality will necessarily produce the highest, best and most en- 
during culture. It is not necessary that a gymnasium, a read- 
ing-room, a play-house and a social club be attached to the 
Church. The world’s noblest ideal is culture: but the culture 
of the Church is the life of the Son of God. The work of the 
Church is not this temporal and worldly culture. Time will 
affect that, and the world in its highest ideals will secure that: 
but there is something which this world can never supply. It 
is the prerogative of the Church to communicate this higher 
life which will affect the whole man and fit him for the highest 
society, even of God and His holy angels. The Church has 
its work. The preacher has his message. His book of in- 
structions reveals little or nothing of outward culture. Why 
should the Church enter into competition with the club, the 
society of ethical culture or even the Y. M.'C. Ac? Tioutwara 
culture is the goal of our ambitions then turn the Church into 
a society of ethical ‘culture or a Y. M.C..A. Buti theven 
ture of the soul after the pattern of the Perfect God-Man is 
our ideal then let us preach Christ and Him crucified (this 
foolishness of preaching to the man of culture), for He will 
draw all men unto Him—the ideal of all true culture. 

And now we are led to speak of the prevalent spirit of 
worldliness that is so much in evidence throughout the Chris- 
tian Church. We are first sadly reminded of the words of 
Christ that “many are called, but few chosen.” He says that 
the way that leadeth unto life is straitened and the gate is nar- 
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row; whereas the way that leadeth to destruction is broad, 
and the gate is wide. Those that enter in at the former gate 
are few, and those that enter in at the latter gate are many. 
The disciples of Christ are therefore accustomed to the world’s 
taunt of narrowness; and to have men flaunt in their faces their 
own broad liberalism. Among the multitudes that throng the 
Church there are many who are without the Spirit of Christ. 
Within the gates, they are outside of the fold. Another 
spirit is theirs—it is this broad spirit of the world. To be 
free and indifferent: to do what one pleases: to care little for 
tendencies, and to regard lightly the spirit of action. ‘This is 
according to the spirit of the world. And it characterizes so 
much of the activity in the Church. The world is demonstra- 
tive. It expects to find God in the wind, the earthquake and 
the fire, and despises the still, small voice. There are many 
people in the Church who become restless unless there is con- 
tinued excitement. There must always be something new and 
strange, something to arouse the fancy, something to please 
and entertain. Novelties of every description taken from the 
stage and from every sort of society are introduced, and the 
whole congregation is aroused to activity. Life consists 
largely in action. And this is the action which they would 
supply to keep the Church alive. ‘There is almost no appreci- 
ation of the spiritual side of the Church. If it is not carnal, 
material, visible, to them it is nothing. They are worldly- 
minded and cannot discern the things of the Spirit of God. 
Now we are not saying a single word against activity. <A 
really inactive Church is almost as bad as this meeting house 
of the world and the Church. 

The world is of little significance without money. Men 
must have money. It must ever increase. And the posses- 
sions and pleasures must increase accordingly. A man’s 
standing in society is generally gauged by his money—not 
merely in worldly lee but also among Church people. If 
only a man gives large sums, he occupies a front rank in the 
religious circle in which he moves. (Frequently this promi- 
nence is not accorded to him in rival circles, where other men 
of the same type occupy the front places.) Mammon is the 
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god of this world. And in the Church of Jesus Christ there 
is still occasion to read those words with a present-day appli- 
cation, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” The success 
of a Church is so often estimated by the amount of money it 
can raise. If it is poor in this world’s goods, it is a poor 
Church: no account is taken of the riches in faith. When this 
mammon-worship becomes installed in a Church, woe betide the 
spiritual life of the Church. There will still be spiritually-minded 
members who will cry out from the inmost recesses of the 
heart, “O Lord, how long?” That display which Christ wit- 
nessed in the temple at Jerusalem becomes typical of the world- 
ly-condition of things in the Church. There was the temple, 
and there the altar: here were the people and the laws govern- 
ing them in their worship and sacrifices. But the court was 
overrun with cattle; tables were scattered about everywhere: 
and the men were doing a large business in the interests of the 
temple. There is no harm in having large sums of money in 
the Church. If God opens the treasuries of heaven and allows 
some of His riches to drop down into the coffers of the Church, 
then let due praise and thanksgiving arise to Him. But lI 
would contrast the condition of things in this respect in the 
Church of Christ’s day and the condition which prevailed in 
the Church in the wilderness. In that ancient day there was 
no sale of any description, but the men and the women brought 
freely of their possessions for all the work of the Tabernacle, 
gold, silver, brass, acacia wood, blue, purple, scarlet, linen, 
goats’ hair, ram’s skins dyed red, sealskins, anointing oil, 
spices for incense, precious stones—everything that was re- 
quired was freely brought, until “the people were restrained 
from bringing.” But to the Church in Christ’s day, He was 
constrained to cry out, “Take these things hence; make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise.” And what is so 
frequently to-day the great centre of all the Church’s opera- 
tions? They are working. It is a busy Church. What is it 
all about? Go to the Church Council meeting. These are 
the officers, the leading men of the Church. They are very 
busy. ‘They hold many meetings. What is that around 
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which thev are gathered? They are planning for the Church, 
devising wavs and means for the carrying on of the Church's 
work. But in almost every question the determining factor 
seems to be money. And so with the societies in the Church 
—the woman’s societies and the Young People’s Bands. 
Everywhere it is money. ‘The fact is they must have it. 
They are living extravagantly even as a Church. Talk of the 
simple life; its first place should be the Church of God. But 
we must pay for this extravagance. And now comes the mo- 
mentous question, How shall we raise all this money? And 
then how shall we raise all the rest of the money needed for 
mission boards, educational work and the necessary charitable 
work of the Church and of the community? ‘The Biblical 
method, the Christian method, the method approved through- 
out Christendom, is that the people bring of their free-will of- 
ferings to the Lord and to His Church. But in this modern 
Church of the mammon of this world there must be a concert, 
a lecture, a play, a Church supper, a Church fair, a bread and 
cake sale. The Church which is not a building, but a com- 
munion of saints, the fellowship of God’s people wherever they 
may be gathered together as the people of the Church, be- 
comes an emporium of trade, of buying and selling and money- 
making. You understand the money must be raised: and since 
it must be, they cannot stop long to determine upon the proper 
method that is becoming to this spiritual institution, and the 
character of the work to be accomplished. And so our Lord’s 
charge is brought against them, ‘““My house shall be called a 
house of prayer: but ye make it a den of robbers.” 

There is an awful waste in the Church of God upon the 
earth. Time, money and energy are spent for which there is 
no adequate return. Education is needed. The new life of 
the spiritual man is needed. We need to live and act accord- 
ing to evangelical simplicity. When our Lord provided so 
abundantly for the five thousand He also gave the command, 
“Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 
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ing be lost.”* Oh, that we might gather up in the Church 
the broken bits of Church activity that are wasted, that all the 
work might be enduring, rich in fruits for the glory of God 


and the saving of souls! . 
T. W. KRETSCHMANN. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


*A more striking comment would be that the Lord limited his provision to 
bread, howsoever refreshing a supply of ice cream might have been after such a 
walk in that warm climate; and to a sermon, howsoever enchanting the strains of 
a quartette of angels, willing to serve perhaps without compensation, would have 
been to the multitude gathered on the mount by the silent sea,—EDIToR. 


ARTICLE VII. 
CONFIRMATION IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


The historical position of the Lutheran Church on the sub- 
ject ot Confirmation has been modified since the Reformation 
in several ways. It is perhaps more correct to say that various 
attempts have been made to change the sixteenth century posi- 
tion. Three theories have been advanced, the sacramental, the 
church government and the pietistic. 


THE SACRAMENTAL THEORY. 


The sacramental conception of confirmation has its origin 
in the Kirchen Ordnung of Cassel, 1539. In the act of con- 
firmation the expression is used: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
The Cassel K. O., though its act of confirmation did not come 
into practice, undoubtedly had its influence. Vilmar is the 
chief modern representative of this theory. It does not dis- 
pense with catechetical instruction, but in addition lays the 
chief emphasis upon the blessing communicated through the 
laying on of hands, the essence of which blessing is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Vilmar’s own words will best represent his 
view. “It is strongly to be held in mind that the ultimate goal 
of the pastoral Christian instructor is not only not the acquire- 
ment of knowledge but also not even the awakening of so- 
called good resolutions and determinations in behalf of the 
oath given at the altar, or this oath itself; in general, it is not 
that which the child brings to the altar, but that which will be 
given to him there, consequently, first, the laying on of hands 
as the seal of prayer for the Holy Spirit, efficacious for the 
child, secondly, admission to the sacrament of the altar. 

The task for us pastors is, apart from the fact that we will com- 
municate the Holy Spirit through prayer and the laying on of 
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hands, that we ourselves possess Him, that we who must give 
the children definite and immovable directions of will communi- 
cate the Holy Spirit and consequently bring them into obedi- 
ence of the church.” Another passage: “Confirmation, absolu- 
tion and ordination may be called sacramental acts, that is, 
such as are preparations and conditions of the power of eternal 
life given of God and consequently dare not be omitted by man. 
Confirmation is in its foundation represented in Acts 8: 14-17, 
19:6. Itis a laying on of hands for the communication of the 
Holy Spirit under prayer, follows baptism as a strengthening 
of the germ of life received in baptism, so not only as an ex- 
ternal confirmation of baptism, but particularly as an implan- 
tation of charismata and, therefore, is only communicated to 
him and received from him who is prepared to actualize the 
appropriation of baptismal grace.” (Both passages quoted by 
Caspari, p. 140.) 

The reading of these quotations convinces one that it is a 
happy thing for the Lutheran Church that the fathers took the 
firm ground they did during the formative period of the church. 
Vilmar’s theory is Romanizing. His declaration that con- 
firmation is a sacramental act, a condition of the power of 
eternal life, and dare not be omitted, is a remarkable utterance 
for a Lutheran. If it is a condition of the power of eternal life 
it certainly dare not be neglected. But if it is such a condition, 
it is a most unfortunate thing for the multitudes of Lutherans 
who were never confirmed, many of whom we are accustomed 
to revere for the works they wrought, In our unsophisticated 
innocence we had even thought that they gave evidence of the 
power of eternal life. But not so if Vilmar is correct. They 
are like the heroes whom a certain species of criticism has 
placed in the forepart of the Old Testament, painted with a 
halo by the hand of tradition that we may glory in their 
achievements. The passages to which Vilmar appeals for sup- 
port for his view, Acts 8: 14-17, 19: 6, where the Apostles be- 
stow the Holy Spirit whose indwelling was followed by extra- 
ordinary manifestations, is contrary to Lutheran exegesis and 
was distinctly repudiated in the reformation period, especially 
by Luther. Moreover, his dictum that the pastor, and even 
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the congregation, must be possessed of the Holy Spirit before 
He can be communicated to the confirmant through prayer 
and the laying on of hands, supposing that it were correct, and 
desirable and ideal though it may be in some respects, is con- 
trary to our conception of the Word which works where and 
when it will without respect to persons whether at the altar or 
in the pew. It will be unanimously granted by all Lutherans 
that there is a divine blessing given to the confirmant through 
the prayer of the congregation individualized by the laying on 
of hands, for prayer is efficacious and brings God’s favor, but 
it is an error to assume that there is an additional gift of grace 
given in the laying on of hands which is not already involved 
in baptism or which is not to be looked for in a worthy par- 
ticipation in the sacrament of the altar. There is no more and 
no less divine favor given in the blessings of confirmation than 
comes from the application of the Word and the individualiza- 
tion of prayer on other occasions. ‘The sacramental theory of 
confirmation is distinctly Romanizing and consequently to be 
rejected. 
THE CHURCH GOVERNMENT THEORY. 


This theory originated with the man who had his hand in 
both the Hesse and Cassel Kirchen Ordnungen of 1539-- 
Bucer. Its modern representative is Hoffmann, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, Von Zezschwitz. According to this view the em- 
phasis is placed upon the rights residing in the congregation 
and communicated to the confirmant through the laying on of 
hands. Confirmation is a lay ordination for practical activity 
in the congregation. It involves a sort of double confirmation, 
making the sacrament of the altar not only the normal goal of 
confirmation, but also making confirmation a special ordina- 
tion for work. The problem to which theologians addressed 
themselves and in the attempted solution of which Hoffmann 
evolved his theory is the serious and ever present one, viz.: the 
great and terrible difference between the congregation of the 
baptized and confirmed and the congregation of Christ as it 
ought to be. Was it right that all should be confirmed and 
then with stifled conscience forget the vow? Should the vow 
be taken by all? Hoffmann, therefore, separates the cate- 
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chism from confirmation, and confirmation becomes, not the 
conclusion of the instruction and examination, but the solemn 
beginning of something new. It marks the bestowal upon the 
confirmant of the rights and capacities of the congregation. 
Those who are to be confirmed are only those who voluntarily 
apply for membership in the working church, those who are 
willing to take upon themselves practical duties. To these 
only the Lord’s Supper shall be administered and from their 
ranks shall the office bearers of the congregation be taken. 
Thus an active, strong, genuinely working church shall be 
established within the congregation of the baptized who will 
recognize and discharge their obligations and not neglect their 
vows made at the altar. Hoffmann ‘distinguished between 
the working of the Spirit by which He calls forth repentance 
and faith in each individual and the working by which He 
makes individuals capable of cooperating in the works of the 
congregation and in its historical calling. A working of the. 
latter sort confirmation brings to the individual, only not 
through the rite of the laying on of hands per se, but through 
the prayer which is spoken over the confirmant under the lay- 
ing on of hands.” (Caspari, pg. 128.) 

It is apparent at once, however praiseworthy may be the 
desire to produce a working congregation, and however much 
we sympathize with such an ideal, that this theory is a wide 
departure from the historical Lutheran position, ignores ac- 
tual relations and conditions, robs confirmation of its founda- 
tion and reduces the blessings of the Lord’s Supper to a hand- 
ful of people, for only those who announce themselves for ac- 
tive service in the congregation are to be confirmed and have 
the right to partake of the sacrament. These objections are 
fatal. ! 

Von Zezschwitz to a certain extent approves Hoffmann. 
He makes a combination. ‘That is, he retains the view of the 
fathers that the sacrament of the altar is the normal goal of the 
catechumenate, and the view of Hoffmann that the act of laying 
en of hands brings something new to the confirmant, viz.: the 
special gift of the Holy Spirit for the performance of service in 
the congregation. Von Zezschwitz emphasizes the meaning 
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which the laying on of hands has sometimes in both the Oid 
and New Testaments, the consecration to an office and its work. 
He applies this meaning to confirmation. Hedefines this : “The 
laying on of hands in confirmation is the assurance and the com- 
munication of the gifts which the life of faith requires for the 
performance of work, viz.: in the service of the congregation 
and in the office of witness bearing.” (System Der Katechetik, 
Wolld,! pg. '671:) 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the controversies and 
misunderstandings which have arisen in our church over con- 
firmation have their origin in diversity of views as to the sig- 
nificance of the laying on of hands. Does it bring anything 
new to the confirmant, something additional which he does not 
already have in his baptism or which he will not enjoy in the 
blessing of the sacrament of the altar? Such theories as Vil- 
mar’s, Hoffmann’s and Von Zezschwitz’s say that it does, that 
through the laying on of hands is given a special gift of the 
Spirit necessary for the strengthening of baptismal grace, at 
least so far as it applies to the performance of church work. 
Lutheran theologians, however, have been and are practically 
unanimous in holding the individualization of prayer, that if 
there is any strengthening of baptismal grace it is to be looked 
for in the Lord’s Supper and not in any act for which there ts 
not a formal definite divine command. Confirmation admits 
to the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper includes within it- 
self all the religious and moral privileges of the congregation 
and provides all the religious and moral qualities necessary for 
work in the congregation. It is the sole goal of the catechu- 
menate and confirmation. To hold that the laying on of hands 
is necessary for the communication of special gifts of grace 
from the Holy Spirit indispensable for the development of bap- 
tismal grace or for the performance of congregational work 
is to maintain that the laying on of hands is also necessary for 
admission to the Holy Supper, a position opposed to the Su- 
premacy of the Word and Sacraments, a direct renunciation 
of much that was won in many a hard fought conflict of the 
Reformation period. Confirmation admits to the Holy Sup- 
per and so to the spiritual privileges and duties of the congre- 
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gation. In this sense the writer has always understood the 
section in our Order for Confirmation in the Church Book, 
where, after the laying on of hands, the pastor says: “I now 
declare you admitted to the Lord’s Supper, authorized to stand 
as sponsors in baptism and given part in all that pertaineth to 
membership in this congregation.” There are some things 
which pertain to membership which are not bound up in the 
sacrament, e. g. the right to vote and to hold offices required 
by the laws of the land. Such affairs must be regulated in the 
constitution, and have no necessary relation to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. In some congregations women are not allowed to vote 
at all. In others they are permitted to vote on all questions 
with the exception of election of pastor and matters affecting 
the rights of property. In others they are given the right to 
vote on every question brought before the congregation. In 
all, whether men or women, they cannct vote until the age of 
twenty-one, an arbitrary age fixed by the law with which the 
Lord’s Supper has nothing to do. Such matters are adjusted 
in the constitution and may, or may not, pertain to the confirm- 
ant. “All that pertaineth to membership” of the agenda must 
be judged according to the usages and conditions of the six- 
teenth century, i.e. it refers to the spiritual privileges and 
duties of membership. It cannot be pressed into an agree- 
ment for giving boys and girls the right to vote in the affairs 
of the congregation immediately after their confirmation. The 
same principle applies to our entire Order for Confirmation. 
It is taken from the agenda of the sixteenth century and is to be 
estimated according to conditions prevailing at that period. 
In one important particular conditions with us are different 
from those of that time. We refer to adult confirmation. All 
the agendas of the sixteenth century, and, indeed, of all the 
periods, were prepared only for child confirmation. None of 
them contemplated adult confirmation. Conditions produced 
no such cases. But ovr conditions do produce them. In 
many of our churches adult confirmations are numerous and 
growing each year. Members from other confessions come 
tous. They must be instructed and confirmed. People from 
the community at large who have been baptized and became 
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indifferent when they become awakened and desire to connect 
with our churches must be instructed and confirmed. Our 
Order, taken from the old agendas, and prepared only for child 
confirmation, naturally does not meet such cases. All have 
felt this when performing adult confirmation. It is to be hoped 
that sometime the committee in charge will prepare an Order 
suitable for such occurrences, for they are not exceptional, but 
form a regular part of our work. 


THE PIETISTIC THEORY. 


As is well known this view goes back to Spener and his 
school. As Spener exercised such a great influence on con- 
firmation and as his conception of the significance of the act is 
still somewhat prevalent, at least in certain features, we will 
translate entire his seven points wherein he sums up his doc- 
trine of confirmation. They are rather long for quotation, but 
as they are not accessible to everybody we will run the risk of 
being tedious in the hope that they will be serviceable to some. 

“1. The confirmation customary in some Lutheran 
Churches and described by Chemnitz is nothing papistical, 
neither has it anything derived from the popish doctrine of 
confirmation. Chemnitz and also Heilbrunner in ‘Unkathol- 
isches Pabstum’ have sufficiently demonstrated this. 

“2. We have not given out Lutheran confirmation as a 
sacrament nor ascribed to it itself a peculiar effect such as be- 
longs alone to divine institutions. Therefore it is not to be 
forced upon all churches contrary to their will, but to be viewed 
solely as a profitable and edifying ceremony which may be used 
in Christian freedom. 

“3. The reason for and the suitableness of such a cere- 
mony has its ground in this that we all in common were bap- 
tized in our infancy so that the promise for the baptized was 
not made by him in his own person but by others; wherefore for 
the sake of the confirmant as well as of the church it is not 
unserviceable that a public declaration he made. 

“4. Consequently such persons as shall soon be admitted 
to the other sacrament and therefore to all the goods of the 
church the congregation, upon the occasion, has to bear in 
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prayer before the Heavenly Father, and through their pub- 
licly made confession they acknowledge the Christian faith 
in which they have been baptized and publicly approve the doc- 
trine of the congregation in which they have been instructed 
and out of which they give answer; and they now further as 
full-members in complete fellowship are to be moved to re- 
member their own baptismal duty the frequent repetition of 
which is never without edification. 

“5. It is advantageous to the confirmants that they have 
opportunity publicly before the eyes of God and the church 
to make confession of the faith in which they were baptized 
and so thereby they themselves have understanding in that 
which their sponsors previously promised for them; then to be 
movingly reminded as well of the preservation of their cove- 
nant as also by a worthy preparation for their first commun- 
ion; to that end also to obtain the prayers of the entire congre- 
gation for their strengthening, which is of no little value. 

“6. Thus nothing takes place on the entire act which in 
itself is not good and edifying and which also takes place apart 
from the act without anyone’s opposition. For according to 
Chemnitz all consists in these parts: a. ‘Such a confirmant 
shall be heartily reminded of his baptism.’ This ought to be 
done anyhow frequently by all, and every opportunity to do it 
should be cheerfully sought, and truly so much the rather in 
public, as the reminding of baptism is also profitable for those 
who.may hear but also apply to themselves what is happening 
to others. b. ‘He shall make a public confession of his doc- 
trine and faith wherein he has been baptized.” Whether the 
promise, perhaps, took place once in baptism, the repeated at- 
testation of it cannot prejudice the first promise as though it 
might be held to be insufficient; that we have much more to 
repeat it daily for our admonition, but especially as often as 
we go to the Holy Supper. For, as I daily or on particular 
occasions promise new obedience to God, what is it other than 
that I promise for the future to diligently follow my baptismal 
covenant? What I then in a certain measure have to repeat 
daily for what reason should it be wrong where it takes place 
once solemnly and publicly and whereby the congregation may 
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know what value they are to place upon me? c. ‘On being 
questioned he shall give an account of the chief articles of 
faith.’ This takes place also at all times without that. But 
this time it is so much more befitting in order that the con- 
gregation may hear such confession and perceive from it that 
he may with good conscience, what the confession pertains to, 
be admitted to the Holy Supper and the full fellowship of the 
church. d. ‘That he thereby separate himself from all who be- 
lieve falsely and erroneously.’ But to do this one has also fre- 
quently to take the opportunity, and so much the rather, in 
order not to neglect the time, when man now through the Holy 
Supper shall receive the last of that which he has to enjoy of 
the church goods, but of which hitherto he has not yet become 
a participant. For whether indeed the going to the Holy Sup- 
per itself is an actual confession that one holds the congrega- 
tion in which he is to be a congregation having the true doc 
trine and thus approve the same doctrine, it is still, neverthe- 
less, much more edifying that at the first time, at least, such 
a confession should also be made expressly and by word of 
mouth, whereunto the confirmation is intended. e. ‘An earn- 
est admonition should be directed to him to remain steadfast 
in his baptismal covenant and the state of grace.’ This again 
is a matter, as it is commonly accustomed to be done frequently 
in sermons, which ought not to be considered strange when it 
is particularly directed to some persons on a certain occasion. 
f. ‘A prayer shall be made for the children.’ The same special 
prayers are also made for such a cause as is not, perhaps, as 
weighty as this, or nevertheless not more weighty. g. ‘The 
ceremony of the laying on of hands.’ This may be doubted. 
But after one has used it as a mere ceremony and ascribes to 
it no power in itself I do not see that it rightly can cause anyone 
to err, considering that not only in many places (for in many 
places it also does not exist) we practice the laying on of hands 
in absolution for which just as much no divine command can 
be shown, but also find otherwise in Scripture that from of 
old the laying on of hands was customary in benediction. Con- 
sequently it has in this act no other view than that thereby the 
prayer, and the blessing which is spoken over the confirmants, 
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is, as it were, a testimony that it is to be applied to them and 
intended for them. 

“7. If this ceremony of our church is not indeed every- 
where introduced it is nevertheless not hindered, much more 
it is popular in many places, was proposed already at the Re- 
gensburg Colloquium, and is here and there in use. As this 
ceremony, in spite of the same name which it bears with the 
papistical, has nothing of that which has been rejected in this, 
brings the congregation and the confirmants much edification, 
consists of plain parts which are good in themselves and other- 
wise in use, as it, moreover, has been used by different pure 
evangelical churches and found profitable, nevertheless not 
forced upon them as necessary but only used as edifying; it 
follows that it ought not to be done away with, but where it is 
to be retained and where it is not to be introduced.” 

Unquestionably these theses of Spener are a strong de- 
fense of the act of confirmation and contain much which must 
command the assent of every Lutheran. In discussing them it 
is to be borne in mind that they are to be judged as much from 
what they do not say as from what they say. It should be re- 
membered too that they were developed by his followers until 
confirmation became a real process of conversion in their 
hands. Acknowledging their value it is yet necessary to point 


out wherein they lacked and wherein, if not carefully guarded, 


through overemphasis and misinterpretation, they may lead to 
confusion. Although built upon Chemnitz’s masterly exposi- 
tion it needs not much observation to see that Spener’s posi- 
tion is entirely different from that of sixteenth century Luth- 
eranism. In two essential points, it is true, he is in harmony 
with the earlier position, viz.: in his unqualified rejection of the 
papistical sacramental conception and in his teaching that con- 
firmation is within the sphere of evangelical freedom. But 
the moment we go beyond these two points the divergence is 
apparent. It consists in an overemphasis of the subjective. 
Confirmation is viewed almost wholly from its subjective side 
and valued for its effect upon the confirmant and the congre- 
gation. In the quotation cited above summarizing his views 
there is no mention of the preceding catechetical instruction. 
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Its omission is no accident, for though instruction is taken for 
granted, it too is viewed from its subjective side. It is to be 
used to touch the heart of the catechumen, or to use Spener’s 
favorite expression, ‘“‘to bring the head into the heart.” He 
was not Satisfied with the plain answers of the child to the 
questions of the catechism. He desired a “grosze herzliche 
Bewegung.” If this be properly guarded it is not without 
value as an admonition. Catechizing is sometimes done in a 
cold and mechanical manner, an habitual part of the church 
work with which one must needs go through with as little ex- 
penditure of time and nervous energy as possible, with no 
prayer for the backward and careless, no warm feeling of in- 
terest and responsibility for the individual. That is true. It 
is also true that there is no more delightful thing in the pas- 
tor’s experience when he sees the child show forth a daily con- 
version and growth as the application of the word under his 
instruction proceeds. Yet we must be on our guard. To 
overemphasize the purely subjective is to introduce a tendency 
which may result in making the catechetical work an actual 
process and the rite of confirmation a real act of conversion, 
the necessary outcome of which would be a complete sundering 
of the connection between baptism, instruction and confirma- 
tion. We desire to see a good effect. We know the objec- 
tive word must be applied. We know that the Word gives life 
and supplies the nutrition. We would like to see the fruits. 
It is human. But to hold that confirmation exists for this 
alone, to lay all the emphasis upon the subjective experience 
of the confirmant, to define what good fruit is in terms of our 
own judgment and expectation is to tamper with the historical 
development of faith, and to distort the process of development 
by placing an undue weight upon only one stage of the process. 
It is right to test by proper means whether the catechumen 
fulfils the conditions and presuppositions which an act belong- 
ing to the visible congregation demands. But who can ren- 
der judgment as to the effect? Who is capable of passing de- 
cision on the processes of life in the individual soul? It is 
right that the church, in accordance with the educational prin- 
ciple necessary to its being, shall demand that its baptized chil- 
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dren shall be instructed, that they shall present themselves on 
a certain day, that questions shall be put to them, promises 
extracted from them, a declaration of their rights made to 
them, prayers be offered for them and a blessing granted them. 
But to render decision as to the subjective effect of these things 
is to penetrate what the Lord has reserved for himself. It ts 
right, it is necessary for growth in the life of the congrega- 
tion, that conditions and regulations shall be laid down by it 
through its servants. But to overemphasize these regulations, 
to use them as means to produce visible spiritual effects, is to 
do despite to the means of grace and enter the path which may 
lead to synergism and hypocrisy. That it resulted thus in the 
treatment of Spener’s principles at the hands of some of his 
followers is beyond doubt. It is inevitable, when in the Luth- 
eran system, the foundation of the reformers is shifted and 
Spener’s views permitted the shifting of the foundation. 
Another feature of Spener’s teaching on confirmation, a 
feature characteristic of his position and one still discussed and 
Occasioning some confusion, is the significance of the confes- 
sion and the vow, particularly the vow. This needs also to be 
carefully guarded. Spener emphasized the vow so strongiy 
that his confirmation became essentially “a renewal of the bap- 
tismal covenant.’ The promise of the confirmant became the 
chief thing in the act. Historical Lutheranism, in so far as it 
did not adopt an act of confirmation, was concerned, naturally, 
only with the baptismal vow; in so far as it employed a litur- 
gical act it placed the main value upon the examination and 
the resulting confession. In the Order of Confirmation the 
questions put to the catechumen are simply the outgrowth of 
the questioning of the child in the old examination and private 
confession necessary before admission to the Lord’s Supper. 
Here was the emphasis. The vow was merely the asseveration 
of the catechumen that he believed and held and would con- 
tinue in the faith concerning which he was questioned—an 
asseveration required for the satisfaction of the church officers 
and the congregation. Spener gave the vow a new meaning. 
He interpreted it as the renewal of the promise made in the 
baptismal covenant. He did not deny, of course, the validity 
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and sufficiency of the original baptismal promise. But he 
shifted the emphasis from the examination and confession to 
the vow and thereby changed the significance of the entire act. 
In confirmation, as in any other act or declaration, the part 
upon which the main stress is laid determines the meaning of 
the act. All the elements in the Order of Confirmation are 
also used in the other Orders of the church; confession, the 
vow to lead a Christian life, prayer, the laying on of hands and 
the benediction. Placed together in the act of confirmation, 
what significance have they? No significance except that 
which comes from the relation of confirmation to the Lord’s 
Supper. To place an undue stress upon any one of the ele- 
ments changes this significance. To shift the stress from the 
parts where Lutheran tradition placed it and place it upon 
parts little regarded by it or interpreted in a different way 
brings a new meaning into the entire act. 

So far as the term “renewal of the baptismal covenant”’ is 
concerned it is to be noted that it was not unknown to the old 
reformers, but was used by them with care and circumspection. 
It is a phrase, when properly understood and guarded, per- 
fectly correct in itself. There are many cases among catechu- 
mens where the baptismal covenant truly needs renewal, special 
cases of relapse and indifference. Moreover the Christian 
needs a renewal of his baptismal covenant day by day as long 
as he lives “that the new man should daily come forth and 
rise.” He needs to make repeatedly solemn promises that he 
will continue steadfast in his Christian life. On every suitable 
occasion he should declare that he sanctions, personally ap- 
propriates and upholds what his sponsors did in his name. And 
it is especially befitting on that important occasion when the 
congregation admits him to the Holy Supper and the conse- 
quent full fellowship in all her good that he should again be- 
fore God and man renew his baptismal covenant, make confes- 
sion of his faith in the Triune God, and in the language of the 
Order in the Church Book, “confirm and ratify with your own 
lips what was then done in your name and before the assem- 
bled congregation make a solemn promise to your Lord and 
Saviour that you will be His and continue steadfast in the com- 
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munion of His church.” ‘This is all appropriate and correct. 
But it is all already in baptism. For though baptism as a sac- 
rament is complete in the act yet if the baptized is to profit 
from the implanted grace something else must follow, growth, 
development, cultivation, renewal, instruction, confirmation— 
any term by which we wish to call it so long as the fact is re- 
cognized and emphasized that the germ of life implanted must 
be kept under conditions where it can grow and be renewed 
from day to day and year to year. All Lutheran theologians 
maintain this as absolutely indispensable. It is given as an 
integral part of the Order for Baptism in the Church Book in 
the admonition at the close addressed to the sponsors, a part 
of the act which implies, rather demands, instruction and con- 
firmation and a part, which, strange to say, is sometimes 
thoughtlessly admitted in the administration of the sacrament. 
Confirmation is simply a step in this process of development. 
It does its share in nurturing the life long before given of God. 
It brings together in an important stage in the believer’s 
growth elements which are used also in other features of the 
congregation’s life. To sunder confirmation and give to it a 
special value apart from baptism and the Lord’s Supper is er- 
roneous. To sunder any one of the clements of which it is 
composed and attribute to it a special value not otherwise be- 
longing to the same element in other services is equally er- 
roneous. For it always narrows down to this question: Does 
the catechumen receive in confirmation a spiritual gift which 


can only come to him in confirmation? The answer is, Every 


spiritual enrichment which comes to the catechumen in this 
ceremony can also be given by other means without this cere- 
mony. To hold the opposite is to fly flat in the face of Luth- 
eran tradition, undervalue the Word and sacraments and set 
in motion a tendency toward a Romish estimation of confirma- 
tion. It is not incorrect to speak of the vow or promise and to 
use the term ‘“‘renewal” in connection with them if they be not 
overemphasized and made the characteristic, determinative fea- 
ture of confirmation to the detriment of other features, espe- 
cially the preceding one through instruction and examination 
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and the consequent one, admission to the Sacrament of the 
altar. 

The variation of Spener from the sixteenth century con- 
ception may be explained from the fact that his view point was 
different. The point at which a man may be placed and the 
direction in which he looks has much to do with what he sees, 
with his conception of the truth, his representation of it and 
the emphasis which he places upon it. The reformers planted 
themselves on baptism and looked forward to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Spener planted himself on confirmation and looked back- 
ward to baptism. Starting with baptism the reformers taught 
that it embraced all, that instruction and examination were a 
necessary development from it, a necessary preparation for the 
Holy Supper. Starting with confirmation Spener considered 
it as a means for strengthening the individual sense of respon- 
sibility in baptism. The truth contained in his position may 
readily be harmonized with the earlier position, rather it 
should be said the earlier position rightly understood and ap- 
plied comprehended all that was true in Spener’s teaching. 

The influence of Spener and Pietism was immense. Klie: 
foth notes that its conceptions passed over into more than 1700 
agenda for confirmation. Despite its errors its influence has 
been beneficial. The church was reawakened to its duty to the 
young and made to realize that the careful, conscientious train- 
ing of the child costs the best blood of the Christian heart. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


Several interesting and practical questions remain to be 
briefly touched upon. Is confirmation to be viewed as the 
particular act uniting the baptized with the Lutheran Church 
as a distinct confessional church? It is held by some that 
while baptism brings the child into the universal church, the 
communion of saints, confirmation brings him into the Luth- 
eran Church as a distinct type of life and doctrine. The an- 
swer must be in the negative. If it were in the affirmative, if 
membership in the Lutheran Church depended on confirma- 
tion it would cut off from the church many of the fathers of the 
sixteenth century and impugn the genuine Lutheranism of the 
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entire Church of Saxony until the year 1774, when confirma- 
tion was first introduced. There is no doctrine more firmly 
fixed among Lutherans than that the sacrament of baptism 
brings into the Church. If this is so, if the child is viewed as 
belonging to us and under normal conditions is instructed as 
our own, it is quite clear that on no appointed day can the pre- 
viously baptized child be taken in. The baptized child is 
either in or out. If it is out, baptism is a failure, or, at least, 
our doctrine of baptism is erroneous. If it is in, it cannot be 
taken in again. The child when baptized is brought into the 
universal church and the Lutheran Church as a distinct con- 
fessional church at one and the same time. The conditions of 
infant baptism require this. As stated before child baptism 
demands culture, nurture of the implanted grace. If a Luth- 
eran pastor administers the sacrament what can the following 
culture be but Lutheran culture? A Lutheran pastor should 
not baptize except where the child will receive this culture. 
Naturally, this statement only gives the rule, the normal con- 
dition. Extraordinary cases are always in a class by them- 
selves, each in its own. Normally in child baptism the parents 
must be Lutheran, the sponsors unconditionally Lutherans. 
How, being of another confession, can they take vows upon 
them which Lutherans alone can fulfil? Child baptism implies 
the culture of the home, the Sunday School, the catechetical 
class, confirmation, and a Lutheran should not administer it 
when he knows the child will not or cannot have this training. 
Consequently the child is a Lutheran from the time of his bap- 
tism and cannot be made a Lutheran later by his confirmation. 
The question in our Order for Confirmation in the Church 
Book is to be interpreted in this way: “Will you continue 
steadfast in the true Christian belief as confessed by our Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and serve the Lord Jesus Christ by 
a godly life, even unto the end?” When the child responds 
he simply gives his approval to an already existing fact and de- 
clares his intention with divine help of remaining steadfast 
in the church wherein he has been since the time of his birth. 

Another question on which opinions are divergent is 
this, Shall confirmation always be insisted on for those who 
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come from other churches, that is, those who have already 
been admitted to the Lord’s Supper in other confessions? The 
answer to this must also be in the negative. As a rule con- 
firmation should also be a condition for those coming to us 
from other confessions, but it is not right to always uncondi- 
tionally insist on it. Circumstances may arise where the in- 
dividual case will have to be settled by itself. Bearing in mind 
that according to Lutheran tradition the chief value of con- 
firmation lies in the preceding instruction the main point in 
the case of those members of other confessions who seek mem- 
bership in ours is that they be thoroughly instructed. No 
member should be taken from another confession into ours 
without sound instruction and intelligent acceptation of Luth- 
eran doctrine. Some pastors there are who spend no time or 
very little time on instruction and then insist on confirmation. 
That is an inconsistent position. Confirmation never has 
made or can make Lutherans. The only thing it can do is to 
testify to a previously existing fact. If they do not become 
Lutherans by a conscious acceptation of Lutheran belief, the 
opportunity for which comes in the instruction, confirmation 
will never make Lutherans. The emphasis lies in the instruc- 
tion and acceptance of doctrine. If that is done and there ts 
no objection then let the normal course be followed—confirm 
them. If there be objection and it is no doctrinal objection 
the case should be wisely considered. Omission to confirm 
would be no violation of Lutheran principle. 

In support of this position another fact is to be observed. 
Acceptation of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and regular 
participation in its good is the chief characteristic of member- 
ship in the Lutheran Church. The discipline in connection 
with it is the discipline which regulates church membership, 
its relations and conditions. The normal goal of confirmation 
is to admit to the Lord’s Supper. If then a man belonging 
to another confession and enjoying the Lord’s Supper, 
comes to us, and having, after instruction, accepted our view 
and partakes of the sacrament he thereby fulfils the essential 
condition of membership in our church, proclaims himself a 
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Lutheran, is a Lutheran. Reception of the sacrament from a 
Lutheran pastor makes a Lutheran. 

In the early days of the Reformation before confirmation 
was introduced, before material for systematic instruction as 
necessary for admission to the sacrament of altar was fur- 
nished, say 1520, the date of the small catechism, this much 
at least was insisted on, that he who would go to communion 
should have opportunity to declare whether he accepted the 
sacrament in the Lutheran way. Of course, they did not 
have the complex conditions of to-day. But there was the 
Roman confession and the followers of Carlstadt. He who 
would commune must accept the Lutheran view. Opportuni- 
ty for making this known beforehand was given. Hence arose 
the glaubensexamen in its first stage. Its origin is illuminat- 
ing. The Reformers in beginning their work found themselves 
face to face with the confession derived from the medizval 
church as the process of admission to the Lord’s Supper. 
What would be their attitude towards confession? At first 
Luther left it alone. Then he put it in the sphere of evangeli- 
cal freedom. Later he abolished it as a church discipline, 
though treasuring it highly as an individual privilege. Dur- 
ing this time, and indeed up until 1525, affairs were much con- 
fused. Principles were announced but not yet worked out 
practically. The old and the new flowed on together. At the 
same altar communion was administered in both forms, all the 
communicants alike going to confession. Then came Carl- 
stadt. He declared confession unprofitable and celebrated 
mass without preceding confession. The consequence was 
that where the old order prescribing confession held, the peo- 
ple remained away from mass and flocked by thousands to 
Carlstadt to receive the Supper without confession. When 
Luther returned to quell the agitation he preached against 
Carlstadt and defended confession, but nevertheless, he com- 
pletely dropped “beichte” and in his Order of 1523 substi- 
tuted the glaubensexamen as the process of admission to the 
Holy Supper. There was delay, however, in putting the new 
order into practice. But in a sermon, 1525, Luther declared: 
“Hitherto there has been enough forbearance, but from now 
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on it must so proceed that no one shall be given the sacrament 
unless it is known how he believes. Hitherto, according to 
the old custom, everyone admitted to the sacrament whoever 
came, but now he who will come to the sacrament must be 
asked what the sacrament is and what he seeks therein, and 
that he give answer thereto.” Thus in the diversity of prac- 
tice and the comparative diversity of confession concerning 
the sacrament the pastor must find out what he who would 
partake believed about the Sacrament, whether he desired it 
in the Lutheran way. Thus this first form of glaubensexamen 
was really an examination into the confessional position of the 
applicant. It became a confessional act and the Lord’s Sup- 
per to which it led became the act which decided the question 
of church fellowship. This remained the principle governing 
all the Kirchen Ordnungen. It is valid to-day. Our condi- 
tions are more complex, hence it is still more applicable. He 
who belongs to another confession if he accepts the Lutheran 
view, communes at the Lutheran altar, thereby breaks his con- 
nection with the other confession and becomes a Lutheran. 
Accordingly it is not a violation of Lutheran principle and 
practice, if in certain cases to-day, admission should be granted 
without confirmation, provided the essential condition be ful- 
filled. 

It is not intended by these arguments to maintain that 
the admission of adults from other confessions without con- 
firmation should be the normal order, but merely to show that 
it is not in harmony with Lutheran historical practice to ab- 
solutely and unconditionally insist on confirmation in all cases 
where the other necessary conditions have been fulfilled. Con- 
firmation for adults from other churches ought to be the nor- 
mal order. Admission without confirmation ought to be the 
rare exception. At least there ought to be some form by 
which at the service of the church they would declare their 
Christian faith and their belief in that faith as confessed by 
the Lutheran Church. Manifestly there is a difference be- 
tween the reception of an adult from another confession and 
the confirmation of a child who has been brought up from 
baptism under our own care. To put the adult through the 
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same form as the child does not meet what we desire to ex- 
press in his reception. We ought to have aseparate Order for 
these cases. 

The writer has tried to make it plain that he clings tena- 
ciously to the conception of confirmation prevalent in the six- 
teenth century. The Lutheran Church confirms because it 
baptizes the children. In baptizing the child the church as- 
sumes the responsibility for the development of the implanted 
grace. Confirmation is a stage in the process of development. 
Its essential validity lies in a careful preceding instruction. It 
looks both ways—backward to baptism and more immediately 
forward to the Sacrament of the Altar. The Lord’s Supper 
is the normal goal of confirmation. 

The most prominent elements of the act may be stated 
roughly as follows: The rite of confirmation is a solemn litur- 
gical conclusion to the preceding confirmation by instruction 
and examination into the faith, founded upon the power and 
gifts communicated by Christ through the Holy Spirit for the 
administration and upbuilding of the church, wherein, on the 
one hand, proclamation is made to the assembled congrega- 
tion that the gift of grace bestowed in baptism has been pro- 
perly nourished, that the baptized has now after sufficient in- 
struction and examination reached such a state of development 
in Christian life and knowledge that he can examine himself 
as the Scriptures require and be admitted to the Holy Supper 
and the consequent fellowship of the congregation with all its 
spiritual-moral privileges and duties; on the other hand, the 
declaration is made by the catechumen that he is fully con- 
scious of what was given and demanded in his baptism, that 
he now desires admission to the Lord’s Supper and is willing 
to submit himself to the consequent discipline of the church 
and continue steadfast therein; whereunto the prayers of the 
congregation are added and individualized by the laying on of 
hands. 


F. W. KLINGENSMITH. 
inca No. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


ORAL TRADITION, LIBRARIES AND THE 
HEXATEUCH. 


[Ernest Cushing Richardson in “‘ The Princeton Theological Review.” ] 


The characteristic problems of the higher and lower criti- 
cism of documents are, in their last analysis, problems in 
library history. Textual criticism traces the history of a docu- 
ment through its various copyings and marks the changes in 
form. Carried to its logical perfection this traces each man- 
uscript to the library where it was written, and the original 
from which this was copied in turn to the place where it was 
written. Higher criticism, on the other hand, identifies the 
sources used by an author when any given work was composed, 
or, in other words, the contents of the library from which a 
writer drew his material. Perfect success in criticism of this 
sort would trace the identical books which existed, for example, 
in the library of Pamphilus when Eusebius used it, or, say, in 
the Temple Library in Jerusalem when the Canonist gave final 
form to the Old Testament. 

Library history has two aspects: first, the survival of the 
individual library and the individual book, and, second, the sur- 
vival of the type. The very books of Ashurbanipal may still 
be seen and read; those of Pergamon and Alexandria have as 
individuals perished to a book, but the works themselves have 
survived in their descendants through copying. One is a case 
of survival by continued existence and as an individual, the 
other is survival by reproduction, or race survival. The record 
of the individual book or library is what is usually meant by 
“library history,” but race history is, in reality, quite as much 
a part of library history as the records of individuals, The 
analysis of constituent documents, the freeing them of all vari- 
ations from the original, whether these variations are changes, 
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additions or subtractions—these characteristic tasks of criti- 
cism are, in effect, scientific reconstructions from the history 
of the race of the original books or libraries as they existed in 
a given place at a given time. Documentary criticism is, 
therefore, the characteristic scientific preoccupation of a libra- 
rian, and, apart from the supreme interest in the fact that this 
problem concerns the book which has most of all to do with 
the hope of eternal life, the problem of the Hexateuch is inter- 
esting as perhaps the most typically bibliothecal of all active 
problems in documentary criticism, both on the side of library 
history proper and on that of the transmission of documents. 

And not only is the Bible a library and the Old and New 
Testaments libraries within this library, but still there are wheels 
within wheels, for the Hexateuch, whether it is divided hori- 
zontally, as Genesis, Exodus, etc., or perpendicularly into J E 
P D, is a library within the library of the Old Testament canon. 
Nor does the chain end even here, for J E P D are themselves 
collections “from older sources, oral and written,” and so, in 
fact, libraries or composed from libraries. 

If the current analysis into J E P D is correct, we have 
thus recorded at least half a dozen libraries which have at one 
time or another served as sources for one or another priestly 
cr prophetical writer. These, at least, and perhaps several 
others, are implied in the latest forms of the theory of the 
higher critics. The Hexateuch is, therefore, if the critics may 
be believed, itself a library within a library within a library, 
and each of its parts in turn implies still other libraries. 

All this is extremely interesting to a librarian, and the 
present writer has followed the work of the higher critics with 
admiration for the brilliant linguistic work in analysis and with 
professional interest in applying its results to his own histor- 
ical problems, but with the growing conviction that, whatever 
may be true as the analysis into J E P D, the attempt to inter- 
pret these documents is in danger of going astray from neglect 
of what may be called the bibliothecal factors, 1. e., library his- 
tory and the laws of the transmission of documents, whether 
oral or written. 

This tendency may be illustrated from Kent’s Begmmnings 
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of Hebrew History (1904), Paton’s Palestine (1901), Driver’s 
Introduction (tenth edition), 1902, and the articles in Cheyne- 
Black. Without forgetting the Hastings’ Dictionary and the 
works of Wade, McFayden, and the rest, it will be convenient 
to use in the main this limited number of primary spokesmen, 
who are beyond suspicion as to scholarship or as to orthodoxy 
in the tenets of the strictest sect of the higher critics. 

The conclusions on which all the higher critics are sup- 
posed to be agreed and which are, according to Kent (p. 29), 
“No longer on trial or under suspicion . . . the founda- 
tions—as sure as enlightened human insight and _ scientific 
method can discover—upon which Old Testament interpreta- 
tion and doctrine are in the future to rest,” are (1) that the 
crystallization of the Old Testament traditions was gradual 
and the collection of these the work of four distinct schools of 
writers who flourished at different periods; (2) that “the pres- 
ent arrangement of the stories is the result, first, of the close 
amalgamation of extracts from the two older prophetic groups, 
and then of their being combined with the late prophetic ana 
very late priestly narratives’; (3) that these composite his- 
tories have been supplemented at different stages by later ad- 
ditions and harmonistic and editorial notes. McFayden adds 
to “the things most surely believed by the critics” the three 
legal codes, Deuteronomy written in the seventh century B. C.,, 
and the late closing of the canon, but these are in substance 
implied in the statements of Kent. 

The present writer has no intention of contradicting these 
conclusions, on which all those critics who have agreed to dis- 
agree with traditional views are wholly agreed among them- 
selves. They may be right or they may be wrong so far as 
present purposes are concerned. This paper is concerned not 
with the four collections or their dates, but with the thing's 
collected, the sources of the collections and the interpretation 
to be made of the collections as a whole in view of their com- 
position. The intention is to proceed as strictly as possible on 
the “foundations” recognized by those whom this paper aims 
to convert in certain remoter matters. 

And first as to the sources of JE PD. Here, too, there 
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is substantial consensus among the higher critics, albeit the 
agreement is not quite so complete or confident as in the other 
matters. “For the period down to the time of Solomon the- 
sources of the histories were almost exclusively oral tradition 
of the most varied character and contents; of records and 
monuments there are but few traces and these for the most 
part doubtful” (Moore in Cheyne-Black, 2077). ‘Thus all 
the indications contained in Israel’s history point to the cen- 
tury or two beginning with about 950 B. C. as the era when the 
oral traditions of an earlier age were collected and woven into 
connected groups of narratives” (Kent, p. 18). “J and E then 

appear to have cast into literary form the traditions 

approximately, as it would seem, in the early centuries 
of the monarchy” (Driver, p. 117). In brief, there were few, 
i{ any, written sources when J was compiled. 

So, too, again the writers are in substantial agreement as 
to the reason for this. The theory of oral transmission is 
founded, as Driver suggests (p. 123), of the general theory 
“upon grounds of prebability derived from our view of the 
progress of writing or of literary composition.” ‘While the 
Hebrews were nomads, without a definite national organiza- 
tion and probably personally unacquainted with the art of 
writing, it would appear that they had few, if any, written rec- 
ords,” says Kent. Under David “the Hebrew system ot 
writing appears for the first time to have come into use. 
Pioneers struggling for homes have little need or time for lit- 
erary pursuits” (Kent, p. 18). “The literary skill it [pues 
evinces indicates that it was not written until the Israelites had 
become well acquainted with the art of composition . . . 
period of the monarchy”( Wade, p. 7). | 

The general tendency is thus to maintain that all sources 
before 1050 B. C., if not for another century or two, were oral 
and remained oral until collected by JE PD. It is doubtful 
if Moore and Kent intend to concede any written sources be- 
fore 1050. Moore certainly limits such sources down to the 
time of Solomon to the very smallest possible amount, and in 
general the tendency is to restrict such writings as there may 
have been up to this time to the most meagre annals and 
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scanty setting down of traditions. ‘State annals probably 
containing brief memoranda . . . began to be kept,” says 
Kent (p. 18), “in the time of Solomon.” These annals, says 
Moore (Cheyne-Black, 2077), were brief and “there is no rea- 
son to imagine that the records of a reign were wrought into 
narrative memoirs.” 

Making due allowance, therefore, for various standards of 
chronology and individual variation of theory, there is prac- 
tically complete agreement among the critics (1) that no parts 
of the Hexateuch or even the sources of the individual inci- 
dents were in writing before 1050, and few before 850, (2) be- 
cause the Israelites had no books or writing before this period. 
As regards these two matters of predominant oral tradition and 
the absence of literary cultivation among the Israelites before 
the time of David and Solomon, the author of this paper holds 
the contrary: (1) That the Israelites must have been well ac- 
quainted with writing and have had books and libraries cen- 
turies before Solomon, and (2) that the chief sources must 
have been written documents extending back over the whole 
period to the time of the Exodus and even to the time of 
Abram. 

And first, a few words as to the nature of oral tradition 
and laws of oral and written transmission. From a librarian’s 
standpoint oral tradition is just as much a document as any- 
thing else, and a collection of oral traditions in a man’s head 
just as much a library as a collection of written documents in 
a book-case. The essence of a document or books is a fixed 
form of words. Naturally such a form of words is more accur- 
ately transmitted when written than when memorized, bui 
even a written transmission by copying is likely to deteriorate 
rapidly. One careless scribe can throw confusion into a work 
for all his successors. In the case of oral transmission this is 
still more true, and variations are likely to become very wide 
within a very few repetitions. In the event, thus, of careful 
memorizing on the one hand, and careless or officious scribal 
work on the other, ora! transmission of a given document (for 
oral and written transmission of the same document is not un- 
usual) may even be more exact than written transmission. 
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The fact that oral traditions are documents subject to 
precisely the same laws of variation, heredity, and regeneration 
that we are familiar with through the text criticism of written 
documents, leads to the observation that these laws are pre- 
cisely those of organic development. The most fundamental 
law of all is precisely the working law of comparative zoology 
to-day—that true homology points infallibly to a common an- 
cestor. However much the interpretation of homologies may 
be at times disturbed by interfering waves of cross-breeding, 
whether in animals or in manuscripts, it is still true (at least 
within the limits of domestic breeding, manuscripts and oral 
traditions) that true, natural, fundamental likenesses point 
surely to common descent and lead securely to a truthful, 
scientific reconstruction of the original ancestor. 

Applying now this primary law of documentary transmis- 
sion to the critical theory of quadrilateral transmission, by 
which ‘“‘we have to-day, instead of one, four parallel historical 
narratives” (Kent, p. 30), the normal scientific inference is that 
the entire common content of these documents represents an 
original which dates from before the earliest repetitions, 
whether oral or written, represented among the sources. In 
this case it would seem to be some time, at least, before 1250 
(Kent, p. 17). 

Let us examine a little more in detail the current doctrine 
of the J E P D school in this regard. The cardinal doctrine 
is the analogy with Tatian’s Diatessaron: “similar subject- 
matter he introduced but once. Ordinarily when there were 
two variant versions he adopted the fuller, or where each pre- 
sented independent detail he combined verses, or parts of 
verses, from one with similar selections from others. Some-_ 
times parallel passages are introduced in sequence 
great care is exercised not to leave out any fresh material. Con- 
sequently two-thirds of the first three and all of the fourth Gos- 
pel have been included . . . in the case of the Old Testa- 
ment, the individual characteristics of the four originals are 
more marked, the amalgamation is not so close, the transposi- 
tions are not many, and more duplicate versions of the same 
instance have been retained. Similar reverence for the written 
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word and a corresponding desire to preserve everything which 
contained additional material explains why, after the analysis 
which has been made, the four resulting narratives are each ap- 
proximately complete . . . like the one-third of the Syn- 
optic Gospels, which is omitted by Tatian, the remaining parts 
would probably be found to consist of exceedingly close par- 
allels to the versions which have been retained . . . we 
have to-day, instead of one, four parallel historical narra- 
tives . . . not on one but four corner-stones” (Kent pp. 
29, 30, cf. McFavden, 138-9). 

We have, therefore, according to the critics, in the present 
Hexateuch all the common content of four documents and all 
their variants, the marks being, however, so clear that the com- 
ponent documents may be disentangled and reconstructed so 
that J] E P D become practically as definite as the Gospels, 
but each one even more complete on account of the conscien- 
tious preservation of every variation. 

Now the ordinary scientific task implied in the existence 
of four such documents is to take these variant transmissions, 
as Waitz has recently taken the Clementine Homilies, Recog- 
nitions and Epitome, and endeavor to extract the ‘“Grund- 
schrift.” This is another question from that sometimes raised 
as to whether J E or P may have been the original form worked 
over by the others. It refers to the critical law whereby in 
texts, documents, plants and animals at least likenesses in a 
manifold transmission lead to a common ancestor as unfail- 
ingly (save for cross-breeding) as the law of gravitation. The 
task is to extract the common ancestor, precisely as is done 
when a text of the Gospels is reconstructed from the many 
varying MS. descendants. 

The critics have thus carried the matter to a point where, 
putting their documents on their inference, they seem to point 
to a well-defined common source, dating back to at least near 
the time of the Exodus and quite as well established as, say, 
the Eastern or Western texts of the New Testament. It is 
true that on the face of it this source need not date from a time 
much before the composition of J and E, yet in that elabora- 
tion of the theory, at least, which makes all of these stories cur- 
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rent before 1250, it does logically point to a common source for 
all before that date. 

As to whether this “Grundschrift” was oral or written, it 
may be observed: (1) That the very nature of oral tradition is 
such as to make unlikely that prose documents should take on 
a definite form “in the plastic oral stage,” and be transmitted 
in that form for hundreds of years before being recorded in 
writing, and still retain such a degree of formal likeness as is 
alleeed to exist between the forms of the different documents. 
In oral tradition anything like verbal correspondence or cor- 
respondence in a sequence of ideas or incidents, save such as 
are naturally chronological or geographical, must, after a few 
transmissions, disappear. It is doubtful if they would retain as 
much as the proportion of variation under the law of biological 
heredity. Any one may test this for himself by noting the va~ 
riations in an after-dinner story or some local reminiscence of 
the Revolutionary War. Here, however, we have alleged a 
large amount of identical matter and another large amount 
complete with all its variants, among which latter even there 
is more or less definite and even verbal similarity. The least 
that can be said is that from the nature of transmission the pre- 
sumption is of a written Grundschrift. 

And in the second place (2), while it may make little dif- 
ference whether transmission was oral or written so long as 
common content produces the true original, still the written 
does of course produce a more sure basis; and the question of 
fact may be cleared negatively by showing that the supposed 
need for a theory of oral transmission was mistaken, and posi- 
tively by pointing out indications of actual or possible written 
sources. 

Turning first to the ground for the theory of oral tradition 
in the alleged undeveloped state of letters among the Israelites, 
it seems to rest on a certain view of their racial development. 
According to this theory the Hebrews were a nomadic tribe 
or tribes, only gradually developing within themselves the ele- 
ments of civilization and not attaining even a written language 
until, say, 1050 B. C. By many exponents this is carried so 
far as to allege or suggest that they did not come out of Egypt 
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at all, but were savage tribes from somewhere out of the South. 

The hypothesis of nomadic tribes seems, in its last analy- 
sis, to rest almost purely on an evolutionary theory. It is true 
that the rude frontier times of the Judges, and the evident lapse 
from high culture in this period, plays its part in the theory; 
but that fact alone could be easily and sufficiently accounted 
for by the analogies of pioneer work in general, and the re- 
membrance that the rank and file of the Israelites had had 
only forty years of education, and that in a desert environment. 
But at bottom the argument is that “like all primitive people” 
they went through thus and so periods of “legend,” “song and 
story” to writing, nomadic to agricultural life, and so as of 
religious institutions. Against this it may be said (1) that it is 
pure hypothesis over against what is alleged as historical fact, 
and carries thus the burden of proof, and (2) it implies a theory 
of independent evolution which does not follow the analogy of 
present evolutionary theory. 

The traditional hypothesis which takes the face of the 
Biblical narrative and represents the Hebrews as enjoying an 
inherited Babylonian civilization, brought in contact for cen- 
turies with a high Egyptian civilization, and therefore enjoy- 
ing from the beginning of their national life, before crossing the 
Jordan, the advantages of a developed civilization as regards 
learning, laws, the working of the stuffs and the metals, which 
in the frontier work of conquest and colonization was more or 
less neglected, equally covers the ground, and seems distinctly 
the better working hypothesis on an evolutionary basis. If 
one is to base any argument on evolutionary grounds, it would 
thus be more plausible to trace in the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Hebrew nation and the unparalleled persistence of 
its civilization the evidence that at some point in their history 
the favorable variations of both Babylonian and Egyptian civil- 
ization were united, possibly by a thread of monotheism. This 
may, in fact, be suggested as the only adequate evolutionary 
explanation of the phenomenon. 

Whether theoretically possible or not, the independent de- 
velopment through the embryonic stages of legend was not the 
fact. The development was in the midst of advanced civiliza- 
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tion and touched by it on all sides. It is this fact, that they 
lived surrounded by civilized and civilizing influences, that 
makes the theory of illiteracy so unnecessary and incredible and 
the theory of oral tradition supported by it so extremely im- 
probable, and it will be worth while to study a little this en- 
vironment. 

Take, as a starting-point, the simple assertion that the 
Israelites probably derived many of their traditions from the 
highly civilized Canaanites among whom they dwelt. It is 
not the assertion of the writer of this paper, but of the critics 
themselves: ‘That they should bear with them and later re- 
ceive anew through the Canaanites the traditional inheritances 
from the common ancestors of their race, was an inevitable re- 
sult of the historical situation” (Kent, p.6). ‘Also in the older 
Semitic inhabitants of Palestine . . . they found teachers 
who . . . imparted to them many of their varied tradi- 
tions’ (Kent, p. 6). ‘For at least five centuries,’ says Kent, 
“the civilizations of the Tigris-Euphrates valley had dominated 
Palestine, which had long been settled by Semitic peoples’’ 
(Kent, p. 6). As Paton (p. 102), speaking of the Amarna let- 
ters, says: ‘From these letters we gain a wonderfully clear in- 
sight into the relations of the leading nations of the world 
about 1400 B. C. Far from being isolated, as was formerly 
supposed, they were in constant communication. Not only 
was there a steady interchange of commercial products, but 
also of art, literature and religious ideas. In the centre of this 
stream of trade and of thought lay Syria and Palestine, ex- 
posed to influences from every side.” 

Now the doctrine that highly civilized Canaanites, them- 
selves perhaps migrating from the Tigris-Euphrates region, 
and at any rate for thousands of years in contact with two high 
civilizations, and for hundreds of years at least under the direct 
rule of one or the other, handed down to unlettered Israelites 
strong enough to be their masters oral tradition having definite 
literary form in that “‘plastic oral stage,” without giving them 
the books and libraries or even the writing with which they 
were so familiar, and that this sort of thing should have gone 
on for hundreds of years, is on the face of it self-contradictory, 
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and it becomes still more so on a closer examination of what 
the environment of books and libraries really was, the kinds of 
documents likely to be accessible, and the evidences in the al- 


leged collections J E D P of the existence of such documents 
and their use. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ARTICLE IX, 


PRE GREED: 
A. CATECHETICAL STUDY. 
ai. 

For practical purposes it would be best to repeat the “I 
believe” in each article. The English text has “only, iiie 
Eisenach has “only-begotten”; the “only” is preferable. In 
regard to “Pontius Pilate’ the German text could easily con- 
nect it with “crucified”; in English this would require a recon- 
struction. In the old texts “suffered” is not yet found, but 
simply ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

We found that a mass of dogmatical material was drawn 
into the first article; we find the same in greater measure in 
the second. In some text-books the traditional explanation 
has almost killed the text. Here even the text of the cate- 
chism has been arranged according to the dogmatical rubrics 
which have become pre-dominant. What space does not the 
doctrine of the divine and human nature claim in some books! 
How much material is drawn in to prove the divinity and hu- 
manity of the Saviour! How important is it according to 
some authors that the children know the five parts of humilia- 
tion and exaltation respectively! Some crush the whole ex- 
planation of the article into division of the threefold office 
How much “expounding” is done until at last the article swells 
to dimensions which make it incomprehensible for teachers 
and much more so for the scholars. 
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Jf we judge Luther’s explanation by the explanations of 
his commentators, then we can not but take the good old 
teacher aside and whisper into his ear: “Just one word, father 
Luther, in strict confidence. You were a wise, learned and 
skilful man; but you should have exercised a little mare care 
in explaining this article. See, how many most important doc- 
trines you have not even mentioned.” But also in this article 
the instructor should not forget where, who and what he is. 
He js not upon the rostrum in front of wise men, young or old, 
men, versed in all kind of learned branches, eager for insight 
into the most hidden things,—he is not a famous scholar and 
learned Doctor of Divinity from whom new, bright ideas are 
expected, but only and merely a pastor among tke simple be- 
ginners of Christian knowledge.* What benefit will it be to 
them if you pump them full of all kinds of dogmatical terms? 
They will forget these as soon as they have learned them; or 
if retained these will be undigested fragments. The dogmati- 
cal divisions and distinctions and particulars all have their 
great importance and good value; but leave them where they 
belong—in the workshop of the wise. 

You will have done all that you can be expected, if you 
have instructed your flock in the plain words of the text. When 
they have fully mastered and digested these simple truths, you 
have attained much. Then they will have a good foundation 
for turther instruction. And the very few who afterwards 
take up the ministry as their life-work can take their dogmat- 
ical training with all its intricacies and niceties in the college 
and seminary class-room. In catechetical instruction direct 
ALL your attention to the work on hand—the first and simple 
foundation as given in the words of the catechism. 

Luther shows his great ability as pedagogue not only in 
what he names but more so in what he omits. What a wonderful 
sentence—this explanation of the second article! And yet how 


*Scholars thoroughly trained in parochial or Sunday school under a sys- 
tem euch as the General Council Graded System of Religious Instruction, or 
eiudying the Latinand Greek classics, Universal History, Physiology, Science, 
the Higher Mathematics, French, German, Botany, Political economy, are 
now always ‘“‘simple beginners of Christian knowledge.’’ We are not here 
defending the pedagogical methods in American school life, but simply al- 
luding to the facts.—Editor of the Review. 
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simple from beginning to end! Let us be fully satisfied if our 
children have fui/y mastered this. It is plenty tor them. They 
can never learn it too well. Also here: Multum non multa. 

Also here the “Text” and “Explanation” correspond— 
intentionally or unintentionally. The material can be divided 
into two or three parts. We might divide: 1. Person; 2. 
Work... Or: 1. Person; 2. Salvation; 3: Glorification,. 3 on. 
1. Person; 2. Work; 3. Object. We prefer the last as the 
simplest way. 

Observe the full harmony of the two parts: I believe in 
Jesus Christ our Lord: I believe that Jesus Christ is my Lord; 
—God’s only Son: true God, begotten of the father from eter- 
nity ;—who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the vir- 
gin Mary: and also true man born of the virgin Mary. The 
three parts (Lord—God—man) are contained in both the Text 
and the Explanation. But if you handle the text in this way, 
you have already annihilated the old division of the state of hu- 
miliation and exaltation, for you have taken the first part of 
husniliation into the treatment of what and who he is (person). 
In the second part the article gives the historical facts and the 
explanation contains the doctrine of what was effected thereby. 
The third part shows the object: Christ’s glory—our salvation. 

Such dogmatical terms as “divine nature,” “human na- 
ture,’ may be used, but they should not be made the principles 
of division. ‘The doctrine of sin in its effects is touched in the 
words: “me a lost and damned creature.” Three terms are 
used to describe what Jesus has done for me: “redeemed, pur- 
chased and won.” Whether the three other terms, “sins, 
death, power of the devil,” are intended to correspond with 
these or not, may be disputed. The same is true of the three 
mediums. All three might be connected: redeemed—sins— 
blood; purchased—death—sufferings ; won—devil—death. For 
children we consider it preferable to take the three as units. 
The correlation of: “he descended,” &c., with: “in order that 
I saight be,” &c., is not as marked as the correlation in the 
first part. Still it exists, according to our judgment. 


~ ie 
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THE SECOND ARTICLE.* 


HIS ONLY SON 
I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST, 4 true God, begotten of the Father 
OUR LORD from eternity 


L believe that Jesus Christ is my WHO WAS CONCEIVED BY THE 
Lora | HOLY GHOST, BORN OF THE 
VIRGIN MARY, 
and also true man, born of the 
Virgin Mary. 
SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE, WAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD 
AND BURIED; 


who has redeemed me|.. . . ,a lost and condemned creature, 


(viz:) 
from all sins, 
purchased me (from what ?) from death, 


from the power of the devil, 
and 


f ; 
won me (with what ?) J not { with gold or silver 


with his innocent suffering, 
with his innocent death. 


HE DESCENDED INTO HELL; THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN 
FROM THE DEAD; HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN AND SIT- 
TETH ON THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD, THE FATHER AL- 
MIGHTY; FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE THE 
QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


in order that I might be his own 


with his holy, precious blood, 
but 


(viz:) live under him { in his kingdom 


in everlasting righteousness, 
serve him in everlasting innocence, 
in everlasting blessedness 


even as he lives to all eternity 


is risen from the dead 
reigns to all eternity 


AMEN... . . This is most certainly true. 


1. Wuo Is My Lorp? 


Jesus Christ is that PERSON of whom the fourfold Gos- 
pel tells us, how he was born, how he lived and died. Of him 
already the prophets had prophesied. Point out some. He 
came in the fulness of time and was introduced by St. John, 


*These analyses are original productions, as none of those which I have seen 
were simple and satisfactory enough. 
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the Baptist. He is the center of the World’s History; we 
reckon our years from the year of his birth. 

We can not understand his WORK unless the mystery of 
his person is revealed to us. God has given us this revela- 
tion in his Word. We know and believe (that is are sure and 
know beyond doubt by God’s revelation) that he is TRUE God 
and TRUE man. He is true God, because he is God’s only 
Son, begotten of the Father from eternity—he has his life from 
eternity with and from the Father. He is also true man being 
born of the virgin Mary. As God was the father of Adam 
(Luke 3: 38) (who had no human father nor mother), so God 
is also his Father as man. He is God AND man; yet he is 
only ONE person—one Jesus who combines in his one per- 
son hoth true Godhead and true humanity. We cannot under- 
stand this mystery of his person; but we know it to be from the 
Word of God and accept it upon God’s authority (i. e. be- 
lieve it). 

This mysterious person (so closely related to us and yet 
so much more than we) is OUR Lord—only Lord. I belong 
to him; I am his with body and soul. He has a claim upon 
ME as his property. God has made me and preserves me in 
order that I should be his. By redemption he has become 
MY redeemer and because I am his, he is MY Lord. 


2. THe WorK OF REDEMPTION. 


The historical facts. After his public service of three 
years he suffered and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman Governor. His whole life was a suffering, but above all 
the last week. We note especially: the enmity of the supe- 
riors, the unbelief of the masses, the treatment by the heathens, 
the painful punishment as a rebel. He died. Death is the 
punishment of sin; he tasted it, also the pains of damnation, be- 
ing “forsaken by God.” He was buried in the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea (Good Friday and Saturday). 

The effect of these historical facts. Without him I was 
‘lost and damned.” Lost—one for whom there is no help. 
I was lost by and on account of my sins (original sin, sinful 
acts). The kingdom of God was closed for ME and I could 
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not enter. I was in a most miserable condition. I was also 
under the sentence of damnation—‘‘damned.” | God’s wrath 
was upon ME and the punishment must come without fail. 
My death would bring me to eternal death (hell, damnation). 

Only in Jesus Christ there is salvation. And if I should 
leave him, I would again be a lost and damned creature. Only 
he could rescue ME. And he has done so and thereby has be- 
come MY Lord. He has redeemed me—he has paid a ransom 
for me that I should be free (slaves were bought bodily—I 
spiritually). He has purchased me by his lifework. He has 
won me as something is taken by fight or victory. In these 
three terms the great fact of MY redemption is expressed, that 
I do no longer belong where I was by nature and before he 
became my Redeemer. 

He redeemed, purchased, and won me “from all sin,” for 
he paid and satisfied the whole debt of my sins on account of 
which the wrath of God was upon me. In him I have forgive- 
ness of all my sins; they do not stand between me and my God 
any longer. ‘From death’—by his death he has rescued me 
from death. Death is no longer the most terrible of all ter- 
rors. When I shall die I shall not be forsaken by God, but 
shall be received into his blessed presence. ‘From the power 
of the devil,” whose kingdom is wherever sin and death rule; 
but as I belong to Christ, the devil no longer has any claim 
upon me. The medium of redemption. Not with gold or sil- 
ver—by which the slaves were ransomed; souls must be res- 
cued in a different way. He became MY substitute and offer- 
ed his life instead of mine. God the Father accepted and ap- 
proved this substitution. His blood—that is his life, which was 
taken away, his death—is holy (without sin), because he was 
not born sinful, nor did he ever know of any sin. His blood 
is /recious because it has great value. There is not and never 
can be its equal; for there is only one “only son of God,”—only 
one God-man. His suffering and death was “innocent” be- 
cause he had in no way deserved any punishment. In free 
love he offered himself to be our substitute. How great must 
be our sins, that such a price be paid! How great his love to 
lav down his life for US! 
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S$. HE OOBlECE. 


He did all this “in order,’ &c. It was not only his inten- 
tion to make me free from sins, death and the devil; but his | 
intention was that from now on I should be his OWN. 

But he died; how can I then be his own? 

“He descended into hell, &c.—the dead.” 

On Easter Sunday he rose from the dead (Review of 
Easter Story) and proved himself to be the living one who had 
been dead, but was alive again—(evidences). He ascended 
into heaven forty days after Easter (Ascension day); God has 
given him the throne of Israel and established his kingdom 
which will last without end, according to the prophecies. 

This kingdom is in heaven and on earth in the Christian 
Church. And in this church on earth I live as his own. Here 
I may and should serve him (work for him and his cause) in 
everlasting righteousness, innocence and blessedness. I am 
his own by faith, and by faith I have forgiveness of all my sins 
God has justified me. I am to do his will and not my own; 
hence I am to be innocent—that is without guilt. I am to 
have blessedness. For if J have forgiveness of sins and do 
the will of my Lord, then I am in a happy state. 1 Jam at 
peace with God. It is true I must die, but in death I shall only 
lay off whatever is sinful. My soul shall be with dim until that 
great day when he will come. There will be a day of resurrec- 
tion and judgment. He, MY Lord, will be the supreme judge. 
I need not be afraid of that day, for it will be the fulfilment of 
all my expectations. I shall then be with him with body and 
soul, world without end. 

This certainty of my resurrection and life eternal is based 
upon the fact that this was the way which he had to go to enter 
his glory. ‘He is risen,’ &c., and he has promised that I 
shall also rise and be with him and serve him into all eternity. 
As surely as he lives, I shall also live. 


Tus Is Most CERTAINLY TRUE. 


This is also my belief and of this I am sure because God 
has revealed it to me. I believe: 
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1. That Jesus, the son of God and Mary’s son, is MY 
Lord; 

ae lhat “he became MY “Lord by. redeeming ME 
through his suffering and death from all sins, from death and 
irom the power of the devil; 

3. That his intention was that I should be his OWN and 
that I should live under him and serve him here and beyond. 


The Third Article. 


Preliminary remarks. 


The German text has ‘‘ein,’’ which may be either ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘one’’ holy 
Christian church. The article is here in place and not the numeral. The 
common text has ‘‘the,’’ which is very good. Luther translated the word 
‘“‘ecatholicam’’ by Christian; this freedom of translation is to be approved 
because it gives the true meaning. 

In the traditional way we used to lay great stress upon the proofs for 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. It was proved that he was a person, that 
he had divine attributes and received divine honor. The order of salvation 
was a short synopsis of what is taught in dogmatics under this heading. 
No wonder that the construction of the article was criticised. The correct 
way of interpreting also this article is to teach religion to children and be- 
ginners, and not dogmatics to scholars. Explain Luther’s catechism as it 
atands and do not try to remodel it according to your ideas or ideals. Find 
out what Luther had in mind and teach that. Or abandon the claim of 
teaching Luther’s Catechism. 

We need not discuss the relation of ‘‘Text’’ and ‘‘Explanation;”’ a 
glance at the analysis shows the full agreement of the two. 

How is ‘“‘sanctification’’ to be understood? We generally use this term 
to describe that which follows after justification, the sanctification of life. 
But here the meaning is a different one. Luther uses the word ‘‘Heiligung,”’ 
“Heilige’ and ‘‘heiligen’’ in a wider sense. The ‘‘saints’’ are those who 
have been called, baptised and made believers. Elect, Saints, Children of 
God, Heirs, Christians and Inscribed-in-the-book-of-Life are identical 
terms in the Scriptures. To be made a saint, to be sanctified, to be brought 
to Christ, to believe, are identical terms in catechism. Hence the third 
article teaches: how we are made Christians. 

Note the climax concerning man’s condition in the beginning of the ex- 
planation, expressing the total depravity of human nature. This doctrine 
can not be emphasized too much in our time over against the Pelagianism 
surrounding us on all sides. 

What is the relation of the four terms: ‘‘called, enlightened, sanctifled, 
preserved?’’ Some claim that they all express the very same thing. This 
ie not correct. But it must not be explained so as to imply that the one 
work is totally absolved before the next takes place. God calls, but in this 
call he already makes the beginning of enlightenment; both work for the 
same end and by the same means (the gospel). Yet enlightenment is more 
than the call. In the same way also enlightenment partly includes sanctifi- 
cation, and sanctification does not exclude that the enlightenment still goes 
on. Where the Holy Ghost has enlightened a heart he has worked the possi- 
bility of faith, but the act of faith has not yet taken place. The Holy Ghost 
works in the human heart not only the possibility of faith, but also the very 
act of faith, and this is the sanctification meant here. Thus man is made a 
saint, comes to Christ, his Lord, becomes a Christian. The Holy Ghost pre- 
serves in faith by working the very things he has worked before (call, light, 
faith). Note the correspondence between ‘‘not by my own reason’’ and ‘‘en- 
lightened me with his gifts,” also ‘‘not by my own strength” and “‘sancti- 
fied,’’ etc. (i. e., produces the activity of saving faith). 

The faith of sanctification (that is of justification) is according to the 
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context that. “I believe that Jesus Christ is my Lord” (taken verbally from 
the second article into the third). This faith I confessed in the second ar- 
ticle; now I confess that this faith is in no manner a product of my reason 
or strength but solely and entirely the product of the saving work of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the third article connects with the second article, both 
presupposing the actual presence of the faith of salvation. 

It has been considered by many a deficiency that the catechism does not 
expressly name ‘‘justification,’’ that central doctrine of Lutheran theology. 
It will be plainly seen that by a correct interpretation of ‘‘sanctified’’ this 
criticism is without foundation: the doctrine is here in the term which is 
used, viz: sanctified. 

Some say: ‘‘Repentance’”’ is stricken from the order of salvation; it is 
not made a constituent part of enlightenment (as this. is ascribed to the 
gospel). But it is taught in many other parts of the catechism and is the 
basis of this enlightenment. 

Note how concrete also here the treatment of sanctification is taught. 
The work of the Holy Ghost in his children is described and nothing is said 
of those who are not his children. We would do well to follow Luther in 
our instruction and iay most emphasis upon what we have and not upon 


what ‘‘the others”? are and have not. We confess the faith of our hearts as 
the gift of God. 


THe Tuirp ARTICLE. 
I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST 


I believe { by my own reason) 
thai l cadet | believe in Jesus Christ, 
1 by my own strength | my Lord, 
L come to 


but 
(that) the Holy Ghost 

has called me by the Gospel, 

has enlightened me with his gifts, 

has sanctified me by true faith 

has kept me in true faith 

I BELIEVE THE HOLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, THE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS 
even as he (the Holy Ghost) ~ 


calls 7 

gathers | " 

cei the whole Christian 
anctifies Church on earth, 


preserves 
in union with Jesus Christ 
in the true faith 
I BELIEVE THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
in which Christian Church 
me and all believers 
he forgives all our sins 
daily and richly 
I BELIEVE THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY AND THE LIFE 
EVERLASTING 


and the last day will raise up { pie alideea 
and will grant in Christ me 
{ everlasting life and all believers 


AMEN. 
This is most certainly true. 
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Christ had redeemed me by his work. This was done 
two thousand years ago. To receive the benefit of his work 
] must come to him. Unless I come to him, I can not say: 
I believe that he is my Lord. 

There is only one way by which I can come to him and 
that is by faith. He is present in word and sacrament to be 
found by me. But I could neither see by my own reason that 
my salvation is in him, nor could I by my own reason or 
strength come to him. My reason is so darkened by sin, that 
it is utterly impossible for it to understand any of these spirit- 
ual things. By nature I (and all men) was utterly depraved, 
blind—yea, an enemy of God. 

But I have come to him, for I do believe that he is my Lord. 
How did I then come to him, if not by my own reason or 
strength? 

Christ, my Lord, did send the Holy Ghost and he did 
bring me to him,—he did work within me the faith by which I 
know that he is my Lord. 

The Holy Ghost was sent forth to bring men to Jesus on 
the day of Pentecost and since then this has been his special 
work—the work of making saints from sinners (sanctification). 

The Holy Ghost has called me. He brought the good mes- 
sage (gospel) of Christ to me, that Christ had redeemed me 
that I should be his own,—that he had done all that could be 
done for me; he brought the message to me that all the merits 
of Christ were also mine by grace. He enlightened me with 
his gifts (i. e. what he gave me). He enlightened me, that I 
could see and did see what Jesus had done FOR ME. By 
this knowledge he awakened a desire that I would also have 
part of this benefit. He also enlightened me, that I saw that 
| could only come to him and believe in him if he draws me, 
for I saw my utter helplessness and he created within me the 
desire that he would draw me and make me free from all sin. 
Such light and desire did not yet bring me to Christ, for knowl- 
edge is not yet doing, nor desire freedom from misery. 

The Holy Ghost continued his good work withinme. He 
has “sanctified me,” that is, he has removed me out of the king- 
dom of Satan into Christ, my Lord; he has made me a par- 
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taker of his merits, an heir of heaven. He did sanctify me by 
working within me the true faith, which is trust and confidence 
in Christ as my Lord and Redeemer. By such faith I have jus- 
tification, for God recognizes me as his own dear child, for- 
gives me all my sins for the sake of his only Son, and declares 
me just and holy before him. This I believe, for the Word of 
God assures me that it is so,—and the Holy Ghost assures 
me that I have this by my faith. 

The Holy Ghost having made me holy by true faith I have 
become a blessed child of God and the Holy Ghost dwells in 
me. The Holy Ghost also has preserved me in true faith up to 
this day, that is, he has given me strength to remain a child of 
God, to withstand all temptations of the devil, the world and 
my own flesh (3. petition), which tend to draw me again away 
from my Lord. 

Looking back upon my past life I notice that the Holy 
Ghost has already called me and brought me to Jesus Christ 
my Lord in holy baptism, in which the father adopted me as his 
child, the Son cleansed me from all sin, and the Holy Ghost 
promised to be with me throughout my whole life. This 
work of sanctification and preservation was continued through 
Christian instruction in home, school and church. In this 
manner I owe all and everything I have of spiritual benefits 
exclusively and solely to the gracious work of the Holy Ghost. 


THE HOLy CHRISTIAN CHURCH, THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Truly the Holy Ghost has done all this to me. But my ex- 
perience is not a single and solitary instance of what he has 
done. He has done exactly the same to every single individual 
that has come to Christ. Not one individual could come by 
his own reason or strength; still there are many believers or 
children of God. The Holy Ghost has his work in many 
places on earth, namely, wherever word and sacrament is to 
be found. And there he calls—and he gathers those who ac- 
cept his call,—he enlightens and sanctifies. He works within 
all who hear the word that they can come and that they do come, 
that they can believe and that they do believe. He draws them 
together and keeps them (or the church) in union with Jesus 
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Christ. All being in union with Christ are also united with 
each other by this one true faith. This union of believers is 
called the church. 

There is only one true faith. It is a fact that there are 
many divisions of the Christian church and many forms of 
faith are taught. But there is only one true faith,—namely, the 
faith that Jesus Christ is our Lord; all doctrine and “faith” that 
is against this faith is false. And whatever is false is not by 
the Holy Ghost but by man or the devil. Therefore, it is most 
necessary that we examine whether the teaching of a commun- 
ity claiming to be a church is true or not. THAT CHURCH 
WHICH HAS THE TEACHING OF GOD’S WORD PURE AHD UN- 
CHANGED IS THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. But in all churches 
where the Word of God is taught to some extent the Holy 
Ghost works and brings the hearers to Christ Jesus, that 
they believe in him. And all that do believe in him taken to- 
gether are meant by the holy Christian church, the communion 
of saints. Because impure doctrine may draw us away from 
Christ we should have'no fellowship with it; but testify against 
it in every way. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


The Holy Ghost has brought me to Christ and at the same 
time into the holy Christian church, which is the communion of 
saints. The church is the workshop and dwelling-place of the 
Holy Ghost here on earth; she only has the gracious presence 
of God. 

In this Christian church He distributes His gracious gifts. 
He grants forgiveness of sins. For although my sins were 
once taken away I must receive forgiveness of sins again and 
again, for ‘““we sin much every day and deserve nothing but 
punishment” (5. petition). Unless my sins are forgiven I 
would lose all I have received and be again a lost and damned 
creature. Only in Christ can I receive forgiveness of sins. 
The Holy Ghost works within me repentance of sin and faith. 
He offers and gives me forgiveness through the means of 
grace: word—and especially the word of absolution—and the 
sacraments. I receive forgiveness “daily and richly,” that is 
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as much as I receive for the sustenance of my life from the 
father. ! 

This the Holy Ghost does likewise to all believers, but only 
to the believers ; for without true faith in Jesus Christ there is 
no forgiveness of sins. 


, THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy AND LIFE EVERLASTING. 


Christ has redeemed me to be his own into eternity. The 
Holy Ghost will bring me to him, so that I shall be with him 
forevermore. This will be done by my resurrection. At the 
last day he will reunite my soul and body. This is indeed 
Christ’s work; but he does it through the Holy Ghost. 

He will glorify my body, for we shall then forever be made 
free from sin and all weakness; we shall be like unto Christ 
our glorified Lord. He will do this also for all believers. And 
we all—the communion of saints—shall be made partakers ot 
life everlasting in Christ. 

The one thing necessary on my part for all this is that I 
be in Christ,—that I do believe in him as MY Lord and Re- 
deemer. This faith the Holy Ghost has given to me; and in 
this faith He for His part will preserve me. 


Tus Is Most CERTAINLY TRUE. 


In these words I again declare that my whole Christian life 
from the first to the last in no way comes from my OWN rea- 
son and strength, but is solely and entirely a gift of the gracious 
Holy Ghost. By him I have been brought to Christ— 
through him I am now in Christ, and he will unite me with 
Christ into all eternity. 


Conclusion. 


(Review the principal parts of the three articles). This is 
the creed of Christendom by which it differs from all other 
religionists (infidels, heathens, Mohametans and Jews). The 
God in whom WE believe is ONE God in three persons. Not 
THREE Gods but ONE God; not one person, but three per- 
sons. This mystery has been revealed to us and we do believe 
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it—that is: we accept it as an assured fact upon the authority of 
God, even though we can not grasp its fulness with our reason. 
The Christian church uses the word “TRINITY” or “triune” 
to express this doctrine. A human being can not grasp the 
mystery, but we do believe it. To fathom trinity is sacrilege,— 
to believe it piety,—to see it “eternal life’—St. Bernard. 

God the Father of Jesus Christ and OUR Father is the 
giver of all good gifts—temporal and spiritual. God the Son 
is the Mediator of all good gifts—for he who has made us chil- 
dren of the Father unites in his person God with us. God the 
Holy Ghost is the Helper, for he brings us unto Christ and IN 
Christ to the Father. Blessed, thrice blessed, each one who 
can truly say: I believe in God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Amen! 


GEORGE J. FRITSCHEL. 
Fond du Lac, W1s. 


ARTICLE X. 


ZAHN’S OUTLINE OF THE FISTORY (OF 
NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


II. THe ASSIMILATION OF THE WEST. 


It seems strange that between the age of Origen and the 
middle of the fourth century the Latin Church of the West 
should scarce be affected by the ebb and flow of canonical 
affairs in the East. This seemingly dormant state may be 
somewhat explained by the fact that Eastern mobility in ai- 
fairs of the text and the canon of the New Testament was re- 
garded in the West with suspicion. Still the ultra-conserva- 
tism of the West could not maintain itself for any great length 
of time and the closing chapter of canonical history tells us 
how the West came to adopt the very canon current in the 
East and that even earlier than the East itself had reached the 
stage of a complete and fixed canon. It seems that while the 
East developed, the West decreed. 

Pierius’ advent at Rome during the age of Diocletian was 
a prelude to influences which were productive of great results. 
Pierius was an Alexandrian exegete and textual critic, who 
because of his ability was known as the “Origenes junior,” 
and who left the impress of his scholarship and Alexandrian 
influence on Rome. Next came the Arian controversy, which 
drew some of the Western bishops into the arena of discussion 
and left an impress upon Western conservatism. Then the 
dogmatic differences, while they separated men in doctrine, 
had the effect of bringing formerly separated parts of the 
Church into closer contact. he exiles often imposed on 
leaders of controversies (e. g. Athanasius at Treves, Rome 
and in Egypt; Hilary of Poitiers in Asia Minor; Lucifer of 
Calaris and Eusebius of Vercelli) affected an interchange ol 
opinion on canonical matters. Finally the fashion in vogue 
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after 380 of making pilgrimages to the East to visit sacred 
places or to inquire into monasticism, which was more highly 
developed there than in the West, included many prominent 
men and women among its devotees and led indirectly to the 
recognition of Eastern views. 

To be sure Western scholarship had always kept more or 
less in touch with Eastern literature, but now came the age oi 
direct translation from Greek sources, inaugurated by Jerome 
and Rufinus. No one in fact did more to unite the West and 
the East in canonical matters than Jerome. Leading a change- 
ful life, living now at Rome, now at Antioch, again at Con- 
stantinople, at Alexandria and in Egypt, possessed of linguts- 
tic ability, carrying on an extensive correspondence and withal 
a favorite of Pope Damascus, he was able to accomplish what 
he set himself as a life-task, viz., to bestow upon the lagging 
Western Church the choicest results of its more mobile, but 
on that very account more progressive and developed, sister 
Church of the East. His participation in the synod of 382 and 
his revision of the N. T., undertaken at Damascus’ request, 
afforded him exceptional opportunity of influencing the make- 
up and order of the N. T. in the West. His special ability 
consisted in completing the work of others; in noting his many 
defects let us not overlook his merits; nor in noting his merits 
overlook the work of pioneers who prepared the field he 
sowed. 

Athanasius also exerted no little influence on the Western 
canon. During his three years residence at Rome he became 
intensely interested in the services of the churches. It was 
during that very period (340-343) that he executed the com- 
mission of Constantine to prepare one or more copies of the 
Bible and this task must have given him occasion to express 
his principles in canonical matters at Rome. The famous 
Codex Vaticanus, which illustrates Athanasius’ principles as 
expressed in his Festal Letter, may be a fruit of this imperial 
commission. 

After the beginning of the third century the following 
books of the canon remained unquestioned, viz., 4 Gospels, 
Acts, 13 Pauline Epistles, Revelation. Not only the orthodox 
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Church, but Montanists, Novatians, Donatists and Priscillian- 
itis accepted Revelation without reservation. Sulspicius 
Severus (Chron. I]: 31) says, that some, be it out of folly or 
ungodliness, will not accept it, but this statement must have 
been made with eyes directed toward the Eastern Church. 
Aponius’ commentary on Canticles (400-450) in which Reve- 
lation is cited in such a manner that its canonicity seems an 
open question, requires closer examination before its histori- 
cal position and the nationality of its author, despite its passa- 
ble Latin style, can be regarded as settled. The Fourth Synod 
of Toledo (633), convoked to abolish differences in cultus and 
discipline in Spain, threatens clergy with the ban, who will 
not accept Revelation and read it in the mass between Easter 
and Pentecost. The purpose of this statute along with many 
others was to abolish Arian abuses which had existed before 
the time when Reccared turned Catholic. 

Let us glance for a moment at the books disputed in the 
West before 380. These were Hebrews and several of the 
Catholic epistles. During the second and third centuries the 
feeling was pretty general in the Catholic Church of the West 
that Hebrews was neither Pauline nor canonical; among Mon- 
tanists and Novatians it was placed on a par with other Apos- 
tolic writings and accredited to Barnabas. It remained ex- 
cluded from the canon everywhere among Catholics up to the 
last quarter of the fourth century. An African canon of about 
360 (Mommsen) contains 13 Epistles of Paul, thus ignoring 
Hebrews. This fact is also confirmed by the work of Optatus 
and all of the decrees of the Donatistic controversy. While 
the spirit of nativism in matters of the canon obtained more in 
Africa than elsewhere, still the position of Hebrews was not 
essentially different in otuer quarters. Quotations from He- 
brews are found in Hilary of Gaul and Lucifer of Sardinia; 
Pacianus of Spain (+ before 392) mentions it once, Priscillian 
(whose writings mostly antedate 380) cites it as Pauline, hence 
canonical. No quotations occur in Zeno of Verona, a native 
African, nor in Phoebadius of Gaul, nor in other writers who, 
in view of the subjects they treat, might have had occasion to 
quote it. At Rome we find quotations from Hebrews used 
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first in Marius Victorinus, Faustinus and Ambrosiaster, whose 
writings occur between 370 and 385. More vigorous methods, 
in fact official decrees, were necessary before Hebrews could 
be really termed canonical in the West. 

Among Catholic Epistles 1 Peter and 1 John occupied an 
impregnable position, but 2 Peterand 2-3 John, whose canonicity 
had been controverted about 200, were regarded with doubt 
even in the fourth century. The author of the African canon 
mentioned above recognizes two epistles of Peter and three of 
John; but the words “wna sola’ placed after each notice—- 
placed there most likely by a copyist—tells us that there were 
people in Africa who considered 1 Peter and 1 John alone 
canonical. This same canon does not even mention James 
and Jude—silence in which the copyist who protested against 
2 Peter, 2-3 John fully concurs. The exclusion of both 
James, which was mentioned neither at Rome nor at Carth- 
age in 200, and of Jude, which was accepted at both these 
places at the same time, seems to be a settled fact in 360. Not 
a single African writer quotes from either of these Epistles 
between the ages of Tertullian and Augustine. Differences 
of opinion, however, obtained concerning 2 Peter and 2-3 John 
in Africa and it is not surprising to find that not only a Roman 
bishop quotes 2 John as Holy Scripture at the Synod of Carth- 
age (256), but Optatus as well. About the same views ob- _ 
tained in other countries of the West concerning these books. 
It is true that the copy of the Bible described by Cassiodorus 
which he had transcribed and which claims to be “secundum 
antiquam translationem,” contains 26 books of the N. T., Jude 
alone being omitted; but this is only one of the many proofs, 
that Bibles antedating Jerome’s version were later enriched by 
and conformed to it. Traces of the circulation of James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2-3 John before 380 are very rare. Hilary once 
cites James 1: 17 as a word of the Apostle, but mentions none 
other of the disputed epistles; Ambrosiaster quotes 2 John; 
even in Ambrose search for any indication that he occupied 
himself at all with any of these five epistles is vain. Priscil- 
lian, however, in whose interest it was to appear as orthodox 
in the eyes of bishop Damascus with reference to the “dispositus 
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canon,’ which that bishop had established, quotes all of the 
Catholic epistles without distinction. 

It was a Roman synod which took the first step towards a 
definite limitation of the canon in 382. Not only Damascus, 
then a bishop, but prominent bishop of the West like Ambrose, 
three ambassadors from the Synod of Constantinople which 
met that same year, Paulinus of Antioch, Epiphanius of Sa- 
lamis and Jerome were present. In the discussion concerning 
the canon Jerome soon shewed himself a leader and at once 


became the counsellor and confidant of Damascus. The de- 


crees of this synod were afterwards revised and expanded by 
Popes Gelasius (492-496) and Hormisdas (514-523). The well- 
known “Decretum’ or “Decretalis Gelasti_ papae de recipiendis etnon 
recipiendis libris’ is only a revision of the canonical decrees of 
382. While not in possession of its original wording we can 
still determine with sufficient accuracy what books the synod 
adopted as canonical. The four Gospels were placed in their 
present order—an order unusual in the West and defended by 
Jerome in his preface to the Gospels. Then came the 14 
Pauline Epistles, with Hebrews last in the list, arranged thus: 
Rom, t-2 Cor., Eph, 1-2 Thess.,Gal) Phil}; Colao) aa 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. Next followed Revelation, then 
Acts and finally all of the Catholic Epistles, which here for 
the first time are designated as “epistolae canomcae.” It was 
natural that a synod which recognized the pre-eminence of the 
cathedra Petrt over Antioch and Alexandria should place the 
Epistles of Peter first among the Catholic Epistles. James 
holds second place and its author is called the “Apostle”; then 
follow the Epistles of John, the first being attributed to the 
“Apostle,” the second and third to the “Presbyter” John. The 
canon closes with Jude, its author being designated as “gelotts 
apostoli.” The view that James and Jude were written by the 
Apostles bearing those names agrees with the opinion of 
Jerome, an opinion which he earnestly defended at Rome; it was 
just like Jerome to confound Jude, the brother of James, with 
Simon Zelotes placed so near his name in Luke’s list of the 
Twelve. The distinction made in the authorship of the Johan- 
nine Epistles dates back to the time of Eusebius and even be- 
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yond it, its purpose being to remove suspicions concerning 
2-3 John. 

It is noteworthy that apart from Jerome’s opinions and 
the political purposes of this synod the “canon novi testamenti,” 
as it is called at its close, is identical with the canon of Euse- 
bius. This decree was an utterance of pre-eminent Rome and 
the West heard and recognized the voice that spake. How 
speedily the Spaniards, so solicitous concerning their ortho- 
doxy, obeyed has been noted above. 

Africa still hesitated, however. At Hippo (393) and at 
Carthage (397) the Roman canon was not adopted without 
considerable display of independent convictions and formally 
expressed protests. Here, too, it is difficult to present the 
Original resolutions; still it is certain that Africa closely fol- 
lowed Rome in the canon as early as 393. Suspicions con- 
cerning Hebrews found expression in such a peculiar phrase as 
this: Pauli apostoli epistolae terdecim, ejusdem ad Hebraeos una. 
So, too, doubts concerning James and Jude were expressed 
by placing them last among Catholic Epistles. The bold 
statement concerning the authorship of these epistles at Rome 
was omitted and the learned discovery concerning the two 
Johns was not appropriated. The very fact that the canon of 
393 must needs be reiterated in 397 and once more in 419 shows 
that its struggle with native tradition was no easy one. There 
is a tone of uncertainty as well as of dependence on Rome in 
the request of 393 to lay the whole matter once more before 
Pope Damascus and bishops of the West for confirmation, 
a request which had its effect upon the canon of 419. Augus- 
tine already an authority among the bishops in 393, though 
but a presbyter himself at that time, worked unremittingly for 
the new canon. He repeats the canon of Hippo in De doctrina 
christiana, omitting, however, the illogical expression concern- 
ing Hebrews by simply mentioning 14 Epistles of Paul and 
placing Acts near the close of the canon. Jerome’s new ver- 
sion of the N. T. influenced the adoption of the Roman canon 
to no little degree, a version in which Augustine was interested 
from the start, to which he likely refers in mentioning the 
“Ttala” and which he declared was preferable to other transla- 
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tions because of its literalism and clearness. While this advice 
was not speedily followed in Africa, it aided somewhat to dis- 
pel provincial peculiarities. 

Not even in Italy was the canon of 382 accepted every- 
where. The canonicity of Hebrews was doubted here and 
there on account of the question of authorship and the use 
made by the Novatians of Heb. 6: 4-8. This could only result 
in a limited use of this Epistle at public services. Philaster of 
Brescia and Ambrose of Milan, to whom we are indebted for 
this bit of information, both used it unquestioningly; still the 
former clings to 13 Pauline Epistles in his canonical views and 
the latter will not use the minor Catholic Epistles formerly dis- 
puted in the West. The letter of Innocence I to Exsuperius, 
bishop of Toulouse, indicates the existence of uncertainty in 
Gaul. Answering an inquiry concerning the canon he con- 
fines himself closely to the decree of 382 in order and con- 
tents, but omits the hypotheses concerning the two Johns and 
the authorship of James and Jude. So self-evident does he 
consider the canonicity of Hebrews that he simply refers to 
14 Pauline Epistles, without mention of Hebrews. About the 
same time Rufinus, who leaned more toward Eastern authori- 
ties than toward Western decrees set up the very same canon 
in Aquileia. It soon became apparent that among bishops and _ 
leading theologians differences of opinion and doubts began to 
vanish, so that the canon of the West was complete really a 
century earlier than that of the East. The result, however, 
was the same—a canon of 27 books, the very books first se- 
lected by Athanasius. 

The decrees between 380 and 420 had a twofold purpose, 
viz., (1) To incorporate into the Latin N. T. books recognized 
in almost ali parts of the Church except the West, (2) To ex- 
clude other Christian books, which formerly had received con- 
siderable recognition and which were still being read here and 
there with faithful devotion. It was not so much the /egi in 
ecclesus as the attitude of Priscillian in Spain and the Mani- 
chaeans in Africa which led to the exclusion of the latter class. 
Faustus and his Manichaean colleagues carried on a scathing 
¢riticism of the Catholic canon, over against which Priscillian 
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laid great emphasis on the dispositus canon, both thereby to dis- 
play his orthodoxy and to hide his love for apocrypha. Pos- 
sibly it was an exaggerated case, still a somewhat justifiabiec 
one, which Philaster assumed in his catalogue of heretics, when 
shortly after the execution of Priscillian and with reference to 
Manichaei et alti tales he says it is heresy to recognize only the 
prophetical and apostolic apocrypha and not the canonical 
books of the O. and N. Testaments. The decree of 382 also 
stated what was to be avoided and while the list has only been 
preserved in Gelasius’ revision we can pretty accurately deter- 
mine from this and information derived from other sources 
what books were mentioned, viz., Paul’s Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, various Acts of the Apostles (John, Peter, Andrew, 
Thomas, Paul) and the Shepherd of Hermas. The decree for- 
bidding these was directed toward reading at public worship 
and appeal to such as authority, rather than to private read- 
ing. Philaster says, such books may well be read, but not at 
worship, nor by those who are not ripe enough to read with 
proper discrimination. The African canon, however, was 
more definite in this matter, declaring that none but canonical 
writings “should be read under the name of divine Scripture 
in the churches,” making but a single reservation, viz., that 
on the anniversaries of martyrs their passion might be read. 
This did not enlarge the canon or remove a single stone in the 
wall that encircled it. Rufinus’ attempt to include certain 
apocrypha among books that might be read at worship, among 
these the Shepherd of Hermas and the Judiciwm secundum 
Petrum under the title of libri ecclesiastici was without result, 
for the Western Church had never really been in the habit or 
at any rate had long since dropped the habit of reading such 
books. On the other hand it had canonized the ante-christian 
books which Rufinus included in his list (Sirach, Wisdom oi 
Solomon). 

Universal recognition of a law by no means secures uni- 
versal obedience to it. The old Bibles in use before 380 con- 
tinued to be used, copied and recopied. Scholars here and 
there still exercised considerable freedom in canonical affairs. 
Victor, bishop of Capua, replaced the four gospels with a 
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Latin version of Tatian’s Diatessaron which he had found and 
introduced the Epistle to the Laodiceans into the midst of the 
Pauline Epistles. The Latin Harmony of the Gospels, which 
Victor had found—though not in its original form—remained 
a much read, oft revised and oft remoulded book even through- 
out the Middle Ages. The same can also be said of the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, which Gregory the Great and others 
seemingly with no injury to their adherence to the 14 canonical 
Epistles of Paul, recognized as authentic. Strange to say the 
third Epistle to the Corinthians, of which both the Latin and 
Greek Churches were ignorant, has been found in an old Latin 
Bible. The same is also true of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Such instances are remnants of very ancient times, due to ar- 
bitrary acts on the part of individuals, tolerated the more read- 
ily, the less the Bible was considered as canon and the more it 
was considered as the inflexible norm of doctrine and life for 


the Church. 
W. A. SNYDER. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Res KON ON SECRED- SOCIETIES. 
[ Delivered at the First Lutheran Church, in Mansfield, by the Rev. S. P. Long, on 


Sunday evening, June 28,1903. Part I of this sermon appeared in the April 
number of the REvieEw.] I KinGs 18: 21. 

I have just read a book this week called “Modern Secret 
Societies,’ by one of the best of men, a minister of Jesus Christ, 
and that man is Charles A. Blanchard, D. D., president of 
Wheaton College, and I was surprised to hear him say, alittle 
stronger than S. P. Long would say, just what I think about 
this lodge question. Hear him: 

“The burial service is made up of portions of Scripture, 
various philosophical reflections and hymns, which, when read 
and sung in solemn tone, cause one who does not understand 
Christianity to think it just like the services of a Christian 
church. 

“But more serious than this pretense is the religious teach- 
ing of the ceremony. The form is the same for all persons, 
and whether the deceased died of delirium tremens or as a 
Christian should, makes no difference. There is no exalta- 
tion of the law of God, no lifting up of Jesus Christ, no warn- 
ing to men who are ignoring God or living in open sin. On 
the contrary, there is an explicit or implicit affirmation that 
the one who has passed on has gone to heaven, or the grand 
lodge above, as they usually call it, and this not because he re- 
pented and believed in Jesus, but because he belongs to this 
lodge. Profane, unclean, avaricious, untruthful, unrepentant 
sinners are being buried with these rites from one end of this 
land to the other. 

“Another most important fact'in this connection is that 
the lodges always get some minister of the Gospel to take part 
in this awful transaction, if possible. 

“Of course, the minister who, to secure favor, does such 
works as these above described, cuts the ground from under 
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his own feet and that of his church. But his great crime is 
that he thus denies the Gospel he is sworn to preach and gives 
hope, not to those who repent and believe in Jesus Christ, but 
to those who do neither. He may make a little money or a 
few friends, but he destroys the souls of men and proclaims 
that the law he preaches on the subject is a lie, a scarecrow set 
up in the field of human life, powerless to help or harm. 

“The most fearful fact concerning these lodge burials is 
that men who profess to be Christians take part in them with 
wicked men, both alike expressing the hope that they will 
meet other wicked men who are dead in heaven. The Bible 
clearly teaches that some men are saved and others lost. It 
in this way seeks to bring men to faith in Jesus, repentance for 
sin and holy living. 

“The lodges rival the Church. The lodge men, as a rule, 
do not belong to it or care for it. At the same time the lodges 
like to get ministers and church members into their number 
and to have all, good and bad, Christian and unbeliever, stand 
about the grave of a wicked man, singing, praying and talking 
about meeting him in heaven or the grand lodge or camp, or 
encampment, or something else, above. | 

“The only defense which Christian lodge men make 
against this charge is that ministers at times do the same. This 
is true. Ministers are not all converted men, and many who 
draw salaries from Christian congregations are Unitarians, 
Universalists, or infidels. But the fact that some preachers 
tell lies on funeral occasions is not a justification of an order 
which is built upon the lie they tell. 

“God says: ‘These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.’ According to the 
Bible there are two sorts of people, good and bad, on the way 
to two places, heaven and hell. If this is true, then lodge 
burials are a lying insult to God, and a peril to men. They 
help to ruin the souls that die by promising peace and safety 
even while destruction is rushing upon them. God grant that 
no professed Christian who reads these words may, by shar- 
ing in such services, bring the blood of lost men upon his 
soul.” 
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We say that the Church demands a discussion of this 
quéstion, and not only for that reason, but for another. Her 
own charity is questioned. How often you hear people say: 
“Tf the Church gave as much as the lodges, we would not need 
the lodges.” I ask the question to-night, What is charity? 

You take up the constitution of Odd Fellowship and it 
says that a man who joins this lodge must believe in a Supreme 
Being, be a white man and must be a man of good health and 
able to earn his own living. 

I ask, for instance, of you Foresters, and I honor you as 
men, what kind of a man will you take into your lodge? A 
man in good health, because life insurance is connected with 
it, of course. That is all right, from a business standpoint; it 
makes it possible to do these things, but don’t go around and 
parade your charity. Suppose I had a building on a street in 
this city, I put a sign up over it, and say “This is a house of 
Charity”; a black man comes aleng and I say, “You cannot 
come in; you are black.” Another poor cripple comes along 
on his crutches and says, “Help!” I say, “No, only good, 
sound men, who can earn their living, are admitted here.” 

Don’t you see, my friends, it is not charity, but simply 
pure business? 

“Yes,” but you say, “how if we go to the poor widow’s 
home and hand her a check for $2,000, and she signs a receipt 
and a card of thanks for the papers, isn’t that charity?” “No, 
I say a thousand times, no.” That woman’s living husband 
bought that insurance, and paid for it. I carry insurance, and 
when I die I do not want any man to come to my widow and 
say, “We are giving you a check of charity.” It is not 
charity. I have bought that insurance and paid for it and she 
has a right to it. 

“Yes, but we visit the sick, and sit around and take care 
of them.” 

“Very well, is that charity? That man paid for you to 
come and take care of him when sick, while well. Why did he 
pay his dues? He paid them in order that you might come 
and wait on him when sick, and take care of him when sick, 
and that is business and nothing but business.” 
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The very moment he ceases to pay his dues, the loving, 
charitable brother fails to go to see him any more. Isn’t that 
a fact? -Isn’t that the rule? ‘Is that charity? Wemresmip 
discussing the question to-night. Why do you boast of your 
charity? It is simply business. 

The Church of God is the only charitable institution. 
Whenever you hear of any organization under heaven going 
out and practicing charity, it is because it learned it from the 
Christian Church and nowhere else. 


Not only the Church demands an investigation—the fam- 
ily demands it; the family itself. A man is promised, when he 
evoes into a secret society, that nothing shall interfere with his 
politics, or Church, or family, and then the man is initiated, 
pays his dues and goés home. His wife says, “Where have 
you been so long to-night?” ‘Down street.” Nine times out 
of ten he does not tell her he has been initiated that night. But 
something takes place he promised he would never reveal, 
neither by spoken word or any writing or representation, or 
any other way, to anyone outside of his own membership; then 
he goes home to his wife, the bosom of his family, and God 
says they are one, and he has promised to tell Tom, Dick and 
Harry what he dare not tell his wife. You all know it, and if 
it isn’t time that the family rebels against that, I do not know 
what is right. What right has any man on earth, what right 
would I have to know something of that kind that my own dear 
wife could not know? She has a right to rebel. 

What is becoming of our homes? That is the question. 
T can illustrate what I mean. A short time since, while in 
Columbus, I walked across the street one night to call upon 
a widow, and as I walked in there, I found her little children 
sitting at a table, asleep, the dishes not washed, the table not 
rid off, and as I looked around, being very well acquainted, 
one of the dear little girls woke up and began to cry. I said, 
“Don’t cry, itis Mr. Long’; she began to talk, and lyasked, 
“Where is mamma?” “Mamma is to lodge.” 

There was a time when the fathers and mothers realized 
that the home was the foundation of good govern- 
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ment and everything, and they stayed at home with 
their children. Bat now,) ohye it visi a ‘terrible thing 
to see the saloons running down here behind the 
screened windows; that is an awful sight, and, oh, that Chris- 
tians would cry out against that devilish institution behind the 
painted windows and screens, where our boys and our fathers 
go! But to-day, fathers, mothers and sons, go upstairs, just 
one story higher, and that makes it all right; they pull down 
the blinds and put up the screens, and when they go home, 
every business is closed up except three. 

There are only three kinds of business open after the 
lodges close; saloons, gambling dens and the unmentionable 
place, and while it is a fact that many good people go past 
these, I would not want my boy to come home from the lodge, 
at a dark hour of the night, past those three places. I say this 
as a Christian, and that is where I stand. 


not only the family, the state demands it. 

I had some of the sweetest little children in my Sunday- 
school in Columbus that I ever saw; quite a number of the 
same family. The father had been killed by some accident ; 
the mother was called to the telephone to come down town im- 
mediately, and right at the North Market she went upstairs, 
she was seen going up, and it was not long until her screams 
were heard, and she was found with her throat cut from ear 
to ear. Sands had cut it. I shall never forget the scene. 
Sands was a Mason. He didn’t do that because he was a 
Mason. All I want to show is that the state wants to make 
an investigation. Sands was taken to prison; he was tried. I 
said to the little orphans, ‘See to it that no Mason goes on the 
jury.” You know the old saying that a Mason never hangs, 
unless he hangs himself. I said, “See to it that no Mason 
goes on the jury,” and they saw to it. The trial came off. 
Sands, the Mason, saw, and everybody knew that the laws of 
Ohio condemned him to the electric chair; every sane man in 
Columbus said he ought to go to the electric chair. But there 
was a prosecuting attorney in Columbus who was a Mason, and 


The family demands an investigation of this question, and 
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when he saw there was nothing left, he went to these dear little 
orphan children and got them to say, “Let Sands admit and 
plead guilty of murder in the second degree and put him in the 
penitentiary for life.’ In that way the Mason saved the 
Mason from death, and that is being done all over the country. 
No wonder an Iowa judge said a few weeks ago, “It is almost 
impossible any more to get justice.” It is time that the state 
is investigating this question. It demands a discussion. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARTICLE XII. 


tape phic ALy USEwoOr THE; WORD 
TEMPTATION: 


The word tempt is used in the Scriptures in different 
senses. It occurs in at least one instance as applied to God 
who did tempt Abraham, according to the reading of our com- 
mon version, to offer unto Him his son Isaac. It is applied 
to men in their attitude toward God, as, for example, in Ex. 
17: 2, 7: “Wherefore the people strove with Moses and said 
Give us water that we may drink. And Moses said unto them 
Why strive ye with me? Wherefore do ye tempt Jehovah? 
: And he called the name of the place Massah and Meri- 
bah, because of the striving of the children of Israel, and be- 
cause they tempted Jehovah, saying Is Jehovah among us or 
notr” The word is likewise used toward God in the sense 
that men expose themselves to dangers from which they can 
not escape without the aid of His special and direct interven- 
tion. Of such a character was the second suggestion in that 
series of temptations that came to Jesus, “Cast thyself down; 
for it is written ‘He shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee’: and, ‘On their hands they shall bear thee up, Lest haply 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Jesus repelled the sug- 
gestion with the firm reply, “It is written, Thou shalt not make 
trial of the Lord thy God.” 

The word is sometimes used with the general sense of 
testing, in connection with the subtle and casuistic questions 
brought to Jesus by the scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees, 
in which he proves himself more than equal to their most skill- 
ful attempts to ensnare Him. To the lawyer who made 


fiat ot Him» with .the. question, .‘ “Teacher, ~ what :ishall 
mao. to. inherit eternal’ life”. and ‘who later’ in \ an 


effort to justify himself put the further question, “And 
who is my neighbor?” Jesus replied with the inimitable parable 
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of the Good Samaritan, and ended by bidding him “Go and 
do thou likewise.” With like purpose they brought to him 
questions concerning divorce, the tribute paid to Cesar, the 
great commandment in the law, the observance of the Sab- 
bath, the sign of His authority and others. 

The word temptation, however, is more commonly used 
in the sense of a solicitation to do that which is contrary to 
the will of God. Its purpose is to involve the soul in deeper 
ruin, sinfulness and degradation, to make it more than ever the 
child of the devil. With reference to these temptations to sin, 
St. James warns us, “Let no man say when he is tempted I 
am tempted of God; for God can not be tempted with evil, and 
he himself tempteth no man, but each man is tempted when 
he is drawn away by his own lust and enticed.” (Jas.1: 13, 14.) 
The point of view of St. James can hardly be said to be ex- 
actly that of the early Israelites. It is of interest in this con- 
nection, though not necessarily in antagonism to the language 
of the Epistle of St. James, to notice again the trial of Abraham, 
in which God said to him, “Take now thy son, whom thou 
lovest, even Isaac, and get thee unto the land of Moriah and 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of.” (Gen, 22: 2.) Upon the surface it 
looks as though this were a temptation to evil. Various ex- 
planations have been advanced in connection with it, some of 
which seem to lose sight of the source of the suggestion. Kurtz 
(Hist. of Old Cov.) remarks: “Abraham must have been con- 
scious that the way that led to the perfecting of his faith was 
the way of renunciation and self-denial. The sight of the 
Canaanite sacrifices of children must have led Abraham to 
self-examination, whether he would be strong enough in re- 
nunciation and self-denial to do what those heathen did, if his 
God desired it from him. But if the question was once made 
the subject of discussion in Abraham’s heart it had to be 
brought to a definite and real decision.” Keil maintains: 
“The word (to offer up Isaac) came from Ha-Elohim, the per- 
sonal true God who tried him, who demanded the sacrifice of 
the only-beloved son, as a proof and attestation of his faith. 
The issue, however, shows that God did not desire the sacri- 
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fice of Isaac by slaying and burning him upon the altar, but 
his complete surrender, and a willingness to offer him up to 
God even by death.” From this point of view Oehler ob- 
serves: “The culminating point of worship in the religions of 
nature was human sacrifice. The covenant had to separate 
itself in this respect from heathenism; the truth in it had to be 
acknowledged and the falsehood denied. In the command to 
offer up Isaac the truth of the conviction, that human life 
must be sacrificed as an unholy thing is acknowledged; and, 
by the arresting intervention of God, the hideous distortion of 
that truth which had arisen in heathenism was condemned 
and rejected.” (Quot. fr. Weidner’s O. T. Theol.) It is evi- 
dent in the outcome, therefore, that the trial of Abraham had 
for its purpose the testing of his faith, not the slaughter of his 
son. In this respect it differs entirely from that class of 
temptations which have as their object the transgression of the 
will of God. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that in the early history ot 
Israel and even centuries later, the Hebrew mind did not dis- 
tinguish sharply as it did later between the causative and the 
permissive acts of Providence with reference to moral evil. 
A curious and interesting illustration of this is found in 2 
Sam. 21: I, in comparison with 1 Chron. 24: 1, both of which 
relate the same occurrence. In the former we read, “And 
again the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel, and 
he moved David against them saying ‘Go, number Israel and 
Judah.” Further on in the same chapter we are told of 
David’s repentance and the punishment sent upon the people 
as the result of the census taken evidentiy with warlike intent. 
The account in 1 Chron. 21: I attributes the taking of the 
census to Satan. From the later date of Chronicles it seems 
fair to infer that in the times of Ezra, evil and sin were traced 
to a personal evil spirit. A more fully developed demonology 
was then in vogue. 

In the book of Job this adversary or Satan is represented 
as appearing among the sons of God when they come together 
to present themselves before Jehovah. It makes little differ- 
ence, so far as the theology involved is concerned, whether we 
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regard the Book of Job as history or as a poetical and profound 
discussion of the great problem of evil. Its teaching is essen- 
tially the same in either event. The source of temptations is 
an evil spirit, a personal being, apart from God, yet subject to 
His control. Satan is bent upon evil, but, however powerful, 
he is yet a finite creature who is compelled to yield obedience 
to the Almighty Word and will; for in the trials of Job he goes 
no further than the Lord permits. 

The viewpoint of Jesus and the disciples does not differ 
essentially from this. In the solemn moments of that last 
night in the upper room in Jerusalem Jesus turned to Peter 
with the remark, “Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have 
you that he might sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not; and do thou when once thou hast turned 
again, establish thy ‘brethren’ (Lk 22,73 The word 
éSytyoato here rendered asked 1s translated in the margin, “‘ob- 
tained by asking,” the thought then being not only that Satan 
asked permission to sift the twelve, but that his request was 
granted. For “prayed” the strong expression e747» is used, 
I have made supplication, not the word (éeotdw) used by 
St. John to designate Jesus prayers. The expression is made 
even more emphatic by the use of the personal pronoun <7w. 
The view obtained here is that of the Evil One asking permis- 
sion to sift the twelve, as he had tried Job. Jesus foretells 
Peter’s fall and the restoration for which He has already en- 
treated. the Father. : Truly if St: Paul could declare 
is the mystery of godliness,” may we not also with good rea- 
son exclaim, ‘Great is the mystery of sin?” 

The narrative of Jesus’ temptation reads as though the 
same ideas were involved: ‘Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” Upon this 
the Pulpit Commentary remarks, “The Holy Spirit 
cannot indeed tempt, but he can and does lead us into circum- 
stances where temptation is permitted, that we may thereby be 
proved and disciplined for future work.’ Likewise the sixth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer reads, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ upon which Meyer comments: ‘God leads into tempta- 
tion in so far as, in the course of His administration, He brings 
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about a state of things that may lead to temptation, i. e., the 
situations and circumstances that furnish an occasion for sin- 
ning (see I Cor. 10: 13). In this way is solved the apparent 
contradiction with Jas. I: 13.” 

But above our temptations is the overruling and controll- 
ing power of our heavenly Father. Therefore we pray, “but 
deliver us from the Evil (one).” To like effect St. Paul gives 
this warning and encouragement: “Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as man can bear; but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation make also the way of es- 
Gape. tat ye may be able to endure it.” 1.Cor. Io: 12, 13. 
Poeeaiso Rev. 3: 10.) 

Temptations come to us through channels which in them- 


‘selves are innocent. It is natural and necessary, for example, 


that our bodies should crave food. If there were no sense of 
hunger to tell us when we need nourishment to replenish the 
waste of toil and exercise we would starve to death prob- 
ably before we realized our danger. Hunger, like the other 
appetites, is given to us for a useful and necessary purpose. 
Sin lies not in the use of these but in their perversion. It is 
not wrong to be angry. The man who is incapable of indig- 
nation is a very poor specimen of manhood. But anger har- 
bored may develop hatred and become the parent of many 
crimes. It is not wrong but right to have a sensitive regard 
ior one’s honor and that of his friends. God is a jealous God 
who will not give His glory to another. But jealousy, cher- 
ished in the heart, often becomes a fearful curse. 

Temptation is the more powerful because of inherited 
weakness of these avenues of the soul. We come to the strug- 
gle with evil under a certain disadvantage resulting from the 
sins of the past. In every son of Adam is inherited sinfulness. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ and naturally yields 
the fruits of the flesh, which St. Paul declares to be “fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, 
strifé, jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, parties, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings and such like.” Gal. 5: 19-21. The 
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sinful flesh is, in a sense, therefore, also a source of tempta- 
tion, as St. James declares, “A man is tempted when he is 
drawn away by his own lust and enticed.” 

So, too, the world constantly offers seductions to the weak 
through the saloon, the ball-room, the card-table, the theatre. 
The world has never been known as “a friend to grace.” It 
“lieth in iniquity.” Hence the vows of church fellowship 
require the candidate to renounce the “world, the flesh, and 
the devil.” 


JessE W. BALL. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


bak CHURCH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


III. A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT. 


In 1894, as we have seen, the Higher Consistory of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in Alsace-Lorraine stood 
bravely against any attempt at Unionism. Whether the D,- 
rectory and Higher Consistory of to-day would take the same 
stand is more than doubtful. The changes which have since 
come over both bodies give the Union party just cause to an- 
ticipate the future hopefully. 

The most significant change is that of the presidency of the 
Directory and Higher Consistory. On the 31st of March, 
1903, President Petri, who had been appointed by Manteuffei, 
resigned from office. For along time he had been a thorn in 
the eyes of the advocates of the Union. His position had 
been systematically undermined, and finally he was forced out, 
not because of any disability—despite his seventy-four years 
he was still physically and mentally vigorous—but because 
his resignation was demanded by a higher authority. The 
reason for this appeared as soon as the name of his successor 
was announced. Hitherto an Alsatian had always been at the 
head of the Established Church. Now the choice of the 
government fell upon a man who for a few years had served in 
a provincial office and who, having come from the Union 
Church, was not intimately acquainted with the Alsatian 
Church. Curtius, formerly the director of the Strassburg 
district, was appointed president of the Directory and Higher 
Consistory. His appointment dispersed every doubt about 
the tendency which the new church polity of the provincial 
government intended to pursue. Although the Union is not 
to be introduced at once, the way is to be prepared for its 
speedy introduction. | 

On the Ist of April, 1903, Curtius entered upon his office. 
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On the 25th of May he presided over the meeting of the Higher 
Consistory for the first time and opened the sessions with an 
address which was received by many of the clergymen and lay- 
men with mixed feelings. Personally, one may have the 
greatest respect for the president and even esteem him highly 
for his religious fervor, nevertheless the fears which his ap- 
pointment aroused are only strengthened by his opening ad- 
dress. He recognizes the good organization of the Church at 
the head of which he has been placed, and knows how to ap- 
preciate its excellencies. But the best feature, namely, that 
the Alsatian Church is a Confessional Church, is entirely 
overlooked by him. Not a single reference is made in his ad- 
dress to the firm foundation which was laid by the fathers in 
their days and on which the laws of 1802 and 1852 built up the 
entire administrative structure of the Church in Alsace. 
“Tradition,” savs the president in his address, “is the reali 
and essential expression of the life of the Church; but it must 
be corrected by criticism. Only when that which the past has be- 
queathed is constantly examined in order to determine its con- 
tent of abiding truth, only when there is unceasing effort to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false, between that which has 
permanent value and that which continually fluctuates accord- 
ing to times and circumstances, will there be that manly and 
joyful courage which is required for the transmission of this 
self-acquired heritage of the fathers to future generations. On 
the other hand criticism within the Church itself is justifiable 
only when it aims to serve tradition by purifying, strengthening 
and hardening it in the fire of examination. Criticism without 
reverence is as perilous for the religious life as a tradition 
which lacks the sense of truth and the spirit of criticism.” 
What does the president mean when he uses the term “tra- 
dition” which ordinarily carries with it a peculiar Roman Cath- 
olic flavor? What tendency in the Church is to be designated 
by the word “criticism,” defined as “a servant of tradition?” Is 
it Liberalism? But this party has never yet acted the part of 
good Samaritan toward poor “tradition.”” Or is there a refer- 
ence here to those who yield to the influence of the theological 
faculty of Strassburg? The ruins which this faculty has piled 
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up by “examining that which the past has bequeathed in or- 
der to find the content of abiding truth,” bear testimony .to a 
strange reverence for tradition! 

The present condition of affairs, above all the relations of 
the various tendencies, gives rise to the fear that the president, 
from this ideal point of view, which lies altogether outside of the 
sphere of the practicable, will hardly do justice to “tradition,” 
which must defend itself with might and main against a “criti- 
cism” that can and will do nothing but destroy. The present 
constitution of the Directory, moreover, in which there is but 
one member who has hitherto upheld the rights of the confes- 
sional church, does not encourage confidence in the exercise of 
“strict justice.” 

These fears are not allayed by what the president con- 
tinues to say: “All that refers to the administration of the 
Church lies far beneath the sphere in which the question of the 
religious future of our nation is decided. Therefore the maxim 
to be followed by us is the apostolic admonition not to quench 
the spirit, be it the spirit of free investigation or the spirit of 
the confident and reverential acceptation and development of 
traditional doctrines.” A Directory which has the right and au- 
thority to speak such a decisive word in the matter of the fill- 
ing of vacancies, as to propose a list of candidates who alone 
are to be considered in an election, certainly brings consider- 
able influence to bear on the decision of the question of the re- 
ligious future of our land. 

The right way to nurture and develop the spirit of Union 
has manifestly been taken. In the fields of mercy and benevo- 
lence and in matters pertaining to Inner Mission scruples 
against the Union are easily silenced. One may boldly assert, 
as did the president at the last session of the Higher Con- 
sistory, “Reformed or Lutheran, this question should not be 
raised here, for it is a matter of Inner Mission.” Whether the 
Lutheran Church wishes to do so or not, it must contribute its 
share to help the Union build its churches. The Reformed or 
rather Union Consistory of Metz proposes to build a society 
“in which the numerous Protestant immigrants shall have a 
spiritual home and religious centre,” and the Directory in- 
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structs the clergy of the church of the Augsburg Confession 
to support this cause as much as possible. The unionistic 
Palatinate begins to build a “Protestant cathedral” in Speyer, 
which is to cost an enormous amount of money, and, whereas 
the funds are exhausted, Alsace, too, is asked to contribute, 
the Directory requests the clergy to undertake a house-to- 
house collection for Speyer. Despite the position which the 
Consistory of Metz holds toward the Established Church of 
the Augsburg Confession, despite the fact that the doctrine and 
teaching in the “Protestant cathedral” in Speyer will be of a 
very different spirit from that in which the princes and people 
of the Reformation “protested,” despite the fact that only the 
Union is to be served by erection of the society-house in Metz 
and the building of the Church in Speyer, the Lutherans of 
Alsace-L.orraine are obliged to render such services of love 
and to furnish money which they sorely need for their own 
work of Inner Mission in the Lutheran sense. . . . 

The recently agitated question of individual communion 
cups, which a number of congregations in Strassburg hastened 
to solve for themselves by introducing them last Easter, may 
be reserved for further discussion until after the Higher Con- 
sistory shall have published its decision. The position which 
the Directory has already taken, is, to say the least, an exceed- 
ingly strange one. It gave the congregations which desired it 
permission to introduce this novel and un-Lutheran practice, 
without consulting the Higher Consistory, which in such cases 
is the legally constituted court of authority, and without, more- 
over, gaining the written consent of the government.* 


*It appears that the Directory, being merely the Executive Committee of the 
Higher Consistory, which corresponds with what is better known as a General 
Synod, should have withheld its consent and waited for the decision of the Higher 
Consistory. It therefore overstepped its authority when it permitted a eertain 
Strassburg congregation to introduce the individual cups, on condition that the 
practice should not be announced or explained from the pulpit—a strange cendi- 
tion, indeed! Thereupon three other Strassburg congregations, without asking 
for permission, announced in the newspapers that they likewise would begin the 
practice. From Strassburg the agitation of this question is spreading in every 
direction, the chief agitator being Prof. Dr. Spitta, who claims that it is merely an 
adiapherus and a sanitary regulation; but the strictly Lutheran congregations 
everywhere oppose the innovation as being not only contrary to established tradi- 
tion and custom but also against the rules of the constituted churches and above all 
unscriptural.—GEORGE DRACH. 
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That the Church in Alsace as a Confessional Church can 
only anticipate a troubled and uncertain future, even the most 
optimistic realize. Evidently the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession is to be driven away from the paths into which the 
fathers guided it, on which the Articles of Organization and 
the Decree of 1852 allowed it to remain and in which it has 
steadily advanced and vigorously developed through storm 
and sunshine. The present intention is none other than to 
rob the Church of its distinctive confession, to move it on an- 
other foundation and to reconstruct it out of all sorts of peo- 
ple. Were it not such a’serious and sacred matter, we might 
say, “Try it and we shall see whether it is an improvement or 
not.” A vigorous old oak tree is only mutilated by cutting 
away the bark or the branches; and to transplant it into new 
soil, is simply to destroy it. Let it, therefore, stand as it is 
in its own native soil, and let it furnish us for our comfort and 
rejoicing, all the shade and shelter which its trunk and branches 


so generously offer! 
LoTHAR-ALSATICUS. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
DIARY OF F. A. MUHLENBERG: 


FYROM THE DAy OF HIS ORDINATION, OCTOBER 25, 1770, UNTIL AUGUST, 1774. 
[ Translated by Rev, J. W. Early. | 


c. 


December 4th. J had just arisen when a Deacon of the 
Tulpehocken congregation entered, and said: It is well that 1 
meet you here; [ have been looking for you all night. I be- 
came alarmed and asked: What has happened? He said: Mr. 
Wals, whom your father visited during his sickness, died last 
evening, and is to be buried to-morrow. I was surprised at 
this, as he had not been sick a long time. If reports are to 
be credited, he was prepared, and his end was a happy one. 
The Deacon at first was under the impression that I was still 
at Reading. For this reason he had traveled all night. But 
nine miles on this side of Reading he had learned that I had 
come back with F. W., and for this reason he sought me here. 
I quickly wrote a letter to Philadelphia. Thereupon I pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the deceased, administered consola- 
tion according to my ability, and made a record of the person- 
aha. After this I accompanied the above named Deacon (Mr. 
L.) to his home, and thence to another member of the con- 
gregation Kbm. But I could not converse much with 
either, because the people are engaged in butchering every- 
where. The latter expressed his gratification at the fact that 
both offices, that of schoolmaster, and that of pastor, are again 
filled. We then rode to the parsonage to see whether it is al- 
together finished. But we found it still unfinished. Finaliy 
I again arrived at my old home with Mr. F. W. Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped. I am young and alone, and there is 
much work. The funeral takes place to-morrow, and next 
day there is a wedding. I hardly know how to adapt myseli 
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to these sudden changes. There are also sick persons to be 
visited. Where shall I begin? This evening I am quite un- 
well and unfit to do anything. My host seems to have taken 
a severe cold, and his wife, Mrs. W., likewise. This evening 
the weather is mild and we are afraid of a change. To-day I 
noticed with astonishment the effects of the last thunder storm 
while I was in Philadelphia, where there was no thunder. The 
lightning struck some lofty oak trees and splintered them from 
top to bottom, so that large pieces lay from ten to twelve 
yards from the trees. These must have been fearful strokes. 

Dec. 5th. At half-past nine in the morning, accompanied 
by Mr. W., set out and arrived at the house of mourning at 
half-past ten. Not having much time, I immediately had the 
coffin brought before the door. First we sang the hymn, 
“When my last hour is close at hand.” Then I offered prayer, 
and then had the coffin placed on the wagon. The weather 
being pleasant we went in procession to the church, over rough 
roads through the forest. At the graveyard we sang, “Who 
knows how near my end may be.” Whilst singing we marched 
slowly to the grave. Here I made use of the usual formula. 
The people seemed unacquainted with it, yet they paid strict 
attention to it. Hereupon we proceeded to the church, where 
I preached on Joh. 11: 25ff., before a respectable but mixed 
audience, briefly, because it was quite cold, and it was pretty 
late. J was requested to return to the house, but as I had 
other duties I was constrained to decline. At two o’clock we 
were home again. During the afternoon I was engaged in 
writing, and in the evening, in the usual exercise of singing 
and reading. And then I remembered that to-morrow, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the country, I would have to 
preach a marriage sermon, I spent the remaining time in med- 
itation. 

Dec. 6th. Already at nine o’clock a messenger was on 
hand to take me six miles to the wedding. I went with him to 
the place and found quite a number of people at the house. 
It is about half a mile from Schaefferstown. In this church 
they were to be married, therefore we went thither afoot. First 
we sang a few verses of the hymn, “Praise the Lord, the 
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Mighty King,” &c. Thereupon I preached briefly on the 
Founder,—and the Objects of marriage. In the application I 
addressed myself particularly to the betrothed couple. This 
seemed to affect them very much. In this connection I urged 
them especially to be instant in prayer in connection with this 
important step of their lives, and not to begin this new relation, 
as unfortunately is too commonly the case, in sin. After the 
sermon I performed the ceremony. I was urged very much to 
return and partake of the wedding dinner. But as it was neces- 
sary for me to go elsewhere I declined. One of the company 
went with me several miles on my way back. He asked me 
whether I were married. I told him I am not married. He 
hesitated, and then suggested that I could not have spoken 
from experience. But from the Word of God I told him. Oh, 
yes, was his reply. I think that my showing in the sermon 
how a marriage became a blessing when (1) it is begun in mu- 
tual prayer, and (2) when we faithfully fulfil the duties of our 
calling, caused him to say what he did. Here I took another 
road and rode to the Tulpehocken parsonage, which is being 
cleaned to-day. There I met Mr. W., Mr. K., Mr. L., and 
others. It will now soon be ready for ihe habitation of man, 
instead of (being a refuge for) rats and mice. Finally, at 4 
o’clock. we reached home, hungry and tired. Spent the even- 
ing in reading and writing. 

Dec.7th. Friday. Remained at home all day and wrote 
letters, so as to be able to send them away on Sunday—to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dec. Sth. First went to the parsonage to see whether Mr. 
Lechner’s things, together with my own, had arrived from 
Philadelphia. Did not find them there. In the afternoon 
after having called on Mr. Sp., I proceeded to F. W. to be able 
to start as early as possible to-morrow for Nordkiel. ) 

Dec. 9th. Sunday. Early, as I was about to start, I re- 
ceived two letters from Papa. Among other things I was told 
to countermand (stop) the teams to fetch Rev. Schulze’s goods. 
I attended to this as promptly as possible. Thereupon, dis- 
turbed and uneasy, I rode with J. W. to the Northkill Church. 
I preached on the regular Gospel lesson. After the sermon I 
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rode as rapidly as possible to the Heidelberg Church, and 
preached on the Epistle lesson. At Northkill I baptized two 
children and one here. In the evening I went to the Tulpe- 
hocken parsonage, where I met the schoolmaster Ensch, to- 
gether with several Deacons. I inspected my goods, which 
had arrived, and afterwards, with the schoolmaster mounted 
behind me, rode to Mr. F. W.’s house. It appears as if there 
were trouble abrewing, because the teams are not to start 
They appear to suspect already that Rev. Schulze may not 
come. 

Dec. roth. Monday. We all went together to the par- 
sonage and took the things out of the chests, put up the bed, 
and after that examined the organ in the church, intending to 
repair it before next Sunday. In the evening return home. 

On the margin the writer of the diary has added in Eng- 
lish: “Beginning of Batchelor’s Hall,” between the entries for 
Sunday and Monday. 

Dec. 11th. John W., the schoolmaster, and myself went 
to the church, took the damaged bellows out and had plenty 
of work to mend it. We had brought our dinner and supper 
along. To-day I had determined, as I had a bed and other 
conveniences, to spend the night at the parsonage. A neigh- 
bor, B. S., knowing of it, had sent an oversupply of eatables. 

Dec. 12th. To-day we replaced the bellows and found 
that our effort was quite a success. Since yesterday our near- 
est neighbors alone have provided so liberally that there is a 
superabundance. I have resolved to make my home here (in 
company) with the schoolmaster in future. 

Dec. 13th. To-day we endeavored to bring our household 
affairs into order. In the evening wrote letters to Philadel- 
phia. Rev. Schulze arrived. 

Dec. 14th. Visitors. On the 15th rode to Warwick, 12 
miles distant, because I must preach there to-morrow. 

Dec. 16th. Baptized two children in the morning and 
preached on the Gospel for the day. In the afternoon went 8 
miles further, to Manheim, and preached on the Epistle les- 
son before a large congregation. In the evening I returned 
to Mr. St. and (held) prayer meeting. The call [on margin— 
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Warwick, Manheim, White Oak and Schaefferstown]| was de- 
livered to me. But I gave no positive reply. 

Dec. 17th. An early prayer meeting, and after that I re- 
turned to the Tulpehocken parsonage. 

Dec. tSth. A number of visitors called. 

Dec. 19th. Wrote letters to Philadelphia. 

Dec. 20th. Meditation (preparation), as much as time per- 
mitted, during the continued coming and going of people in 
view of the festival of the coming week. 

Dec. 23d. On fourth advent, in company with several 
good friends, I rode to Schaefferstown early [on margin “hielt 
Kinderlehre’| preached on the Gospel for the day, and bap- 
tized a child. After partaking of a little food I left my com- 
panions and rode five miles further, to the furnace—to Mr. 
St. In the evening a prayer meeting. 

Dec. 24th. Preparatory services with Confession in the 
afternoon. To-day the cold was almost unbearable. 

Dec. 25th. Being Christmas I preached on the regular 
Gospel before a large crowd of people,—baptized two children 
and administered the Lord’s Supper to 120 communicants. 
The Master of the furnace had provided fer excellent church 
music. The services continued until 1.30 o’clock. Notwith- 
standing the intense cold the people remained patiently to the 
end. After the close of the service I had to accompany one 
of the Trustees of the congregation, whose wife could not 
come out, to give her the communion. Towards evening I rode 
back to the house, 1. e., of the owner of the furnace, where in the 
certain anticipation that I would accept the call, a room, bed, 
etc., had already been provided for me. Lord direct all things 
according to thy holy will. However, finding company, I rode 
8 miles further to Manheim. 

Dec. 26th. Preached at an early hour on the Gospel for 
this festival. In the afternoon rode 5 miles farther, to White 
Oak, and preached on the Epistle lesson. In the evening, in- 
tending to go back to Mr. St., I lost my way and got into the 
mountains, not knowing where I was. Finally I spied a smail 
hut in the distance, in the woods. I rode towards it, and called 
to a little girl of 8 or 9 years. In response to my beckoning 
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and calling she came to me. I asked whither does this road 
lead—to Mr. St.? She stared at me a short time in astonish- 
ment, and seemed to be greatly surprised at my enormous wig, 
the like of which she had probably never seen. I noticed that 
she looked upon me as some sort of a monster. (May she not 
have suspected him of being a highwayman, as some of that 
class had attempted some of their work at Stiegel’s about this 
time? This was certainly known to the country people.) I 
therefore did my very best to assume a pleasant look, and re- 
peated my question. She replied: What is your name? I 
said: I ask whither does this road lead? to Mr. St.? She said 
again: But what is your name? I again said: I only wish to 
know whither this road leads—to St.? She again: And I ask 
what is your name? Whether willing or not I would have to tell 
her. Thereupon I repeated my question. And she said: Who 
are your The same thing as before. I was compelled to say: 
I am a parson (Pfarrer). For had I said an assistant (collabo- 
rador) she would in all probability have taken refuge in flight. 
I repeated my question once more. She said: Where do you 
preach? Until I told her this, she was not willing to show 
me the way. Now, however, her inquisitiveness being satis- 
fied, she willingly and readily led me back to the right road. 
I then asked her whether she also attends church. She an- 
swered: Yes, at the Vierling’s Church. I asked: Where is 
that? It is where Mischler preaches. And then we separ- 
ated. Finally I reached Mr. St., safe and sound. The name 
of the Lord be praised. 

Dec. 27th. Rode to Lancaster and there met Mr. K., Jr., 
and his wife. I found Rev. Helmuth and his wife quite well. 
Rev. G. quite unwell. Immediately upon entering the house 
at Rev. Helmuth’s I found that I would have to preach a funeral 
sermon. Rey. H. was bringing the funeral about a mile. Dur- 
ing this time I got myself ready. As I afterwards learned the 
man had been a Lutheran, but his children, who were all pres- 
ent, are Mennonites, of whom many were in attendance. 

Dec. 28th. Visited a number of acquaintances and bought 
some necessary articles. 

Dec. 29th. Saturday. Took my departure and arrived at 
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Stiegel’s at 3 o’clock, but because there was a vendue 
there, I rode five miles further, to Schaefferstown. Here Il 
spent the night with Mr. E. 

Dec.30th. Sunday. Preached on the Gospel lesson for 
Christmas, and held Kinderlerhe. After Church I met Mr. 
J. W., who brought me letters from Philadelphia. I was to 
receive other articles at the same time, so I rode back to Tul- 
pehocken with him. 

Dec. 31st. Unpacked the things, entertained visitors, and 
meditated (made preparation for preaching) for to-morrow. 
Thank God one step more. Therefore I praise Thee gratefully. 


177i: 


In Jesus’ Name! 


It 1s of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, be- 
cause his compassions fail not. They are new every morning: 
great 1s thy faithfulness. 

Show thyself, O God, also such a faithful God during this 
year, and remember thy church especially in this western land, 
grant thy blessing abundantly on all the planting and water- 
ing, so that the harvest may be a glorious one. Amen. 

Jan, Ist. Early, before day, started with M. W. for War- 
wick, 12 miles distant, and preached on the regular Gospel les- 
son before a large number of people from the four congrega- 
tions. Contrary to my intention I had preached a very long 
sermon, so that I had to omit catechetical instruction. Bap- 
tized a child. Took dinner with Mr. St., sang several hymns, 
thereupon returned and arrived safely at Mr. F. W.’s in the 
evening. Here I met Rev. Schulze, together with a majority 
of the Elders of the congregation. After spending an hour 
here, with Mr. Krt. I returned to my residence. Had quite 
a profitable conversation with him along the way. In the 
evening wrote letters to Philadelphia, and prepared (meditirte 
auf) a funeral sermon. 

Jan, 2d. Early in the morning rode to Mr. F. W. to say 
good-bye to Rev. Schulze, and then went 6 miles further down 
the road to the house of mourning. It was a child 9 years of 
age. It was buried in the Reformed cemetery, and I preached 
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in the Reformed Church, which is located on a high hill. It 
has been but lately built, and is finely laid out. It has a tower 
rising above the surrounding forest. There is a heavy debt 
still resting upon it. It is called Haehn’s Church. Many peo- 
ple of different denominations were present. By 2 o’clock I 
had returned to F. W. Thence I went to J. W., where I bap- 
tized a child and then rode 5 miles further to my home. To- 
day I got a horse from F. W. This evening I was so tired 
that I felt quite sick. 

Jan. 2d. Engaged in writing, also visited the school. I 
examined the children on the Fourth part (of the catechism). 
To-day a man whose child I am to bury to-morrow called to 
see me. In the evening made preparation (meditirte). 

Jan. 4th. At 10 went 4 miles to bring the funeral to the 
church. Preached on Luke 7: 13. There were not many people 
present. When I came out of the church a man came to me 
to engage me to preach a funeral sermon to-morrow. Work 
enough for one man. To-day was visited by F. W. and his 
beloved wife. In the evening prepared sermons for to-morrow 
and next day. 

Jan. 5th. At the break of day a man called for me. With 
him I first went to see A. E., who with his two children has 
been quite sick for the past 12 weeks. He seems to bear 
his affliction submissively, and to trust patiently in the Lord 
tor help. I had some conversation with him concerning his 
spiritual condition. This seemed to please him. It was mu- 
tually edifying. Then I rode 8 miles further to the farmer’s 
house, and found a large number of people, Moravians, Dunk- 
ards, and various other sects, but also a large number of Lu- 
therans. After the sermon I had lengthy but profitable dis- 
cussions with a number of persons. Into these the Moravi- 
ans, and a Dunkard particularly, who wanted to make himseli 
prominent, crowded themselves. From all accounts the de- 
ceased had had a happy death, looking forward cheerfully to 
his approaching dissolution. This enabled me to speak very 
positively in my sermon. There was also a Moravian preacher 
present. At 3 o'clock I left the house, and the above named 
Dunkard or Separatist accompanied me. He began to talk 
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of different things, including ministers, whom he judged as 
uncharitably as he did every other subject he touched. And 
yet he claimed to possess vital godliness. I reproved him on 
account of his spiritual pride, and exhorted him to look more 
to himself, where, if he were to go down deep enough, he 
would perhaps find more to cleanse than anywhere else. This 
may possibly have offended him. For he became sarcastic 
and mocking, and dwelt upon all manner of insignificant acts 
of preachers: e. g. Why do preachers use snuff? ‘To this I 
gave him a fitting and satisfactory answer. After having 
traveled 4 miles we reached his house. I dismounted a short 
time, while he was having another horse saddled. He then 
brought out a fanatical work, whose title and author I dis- 
remember, and desired me to read some sentences. The au- 
thor denounces Christians furiously because they go to war, 
his whole idea apparently being, as far as I could gather in 
so short a time, that Christians must be non-resistants. And 
this was written by a Lutheran, added the Dunkard. I as- 
‘serted the contrary, and proved it, because the writer rejects 
the Symbolical Books. From this our conversation drifted 
to the matter of government, concerning which he at first de- 
clared that it is an invention or trick of men, until I proved 
the contrary from the Scriptures. Finally he remembered that 
Christ is called the Prince of Peace, and that He came to es- 
tablish peace. This he applied to temporal affairs. I told 
him that the disciples too at first entertained this foolish notion. 
I noticed that he derived all his knowledge from that book. 
Therefore I asked him whether he had read many writings of 
Lutheran authors? Hereplid, Yes. Whether he had read many 
other religious works? (margin—whether Lutherans agree 
with Lutherans and Reformed with Reformed?) es: 
Whether he had read many books of similar import and con- 
tents? He said, No. Why then do you believe this one man 
who rejects everything, which so many far more learned than 
he have believed? In this case he could not collect his wits 
quickly enough, changed the subject, and began presenting 
all manner of questions and difficulties, which seemed hard to 
him. With all this he claimed to be a true Christian. I there- 
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fore became impatient, for the time was passing rapidly, and 
still had four miles to go. I knew the questions were not sin- 
cerely put, and therefore said to him; it seems you only desire 
to quibble, and that will not promote your salvation! Do 
what is told you in the Scriptures. Whatever is needful for 
your salvation is very plain, so that a plain man can under- 
stand it. With this we concluded, and he accompanied me 4 
miles further to Atolheo, because I must preach there to- 
morrow. He promised to call on me. Of this I was glad. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


EDITORIALS. 


FREEDOM AND VARIETY IN THE LUTHGE 
Cri UR Cyt: 


The editor of this Review believes in freedom and variety 
of discussion. Every man has a right to his own mind, to his 
own insight, to his own chosen avenue of approach, to his 
own methods, to his own conclusions. He also has a right, 
and often a duty, of making these known. 

That his way of seeing things does not happen to be in 
harmony with the opinions, judgment, personal tastes, con- 
victions, philosophic outlook, or theological frame of one in 
the Church who holds keys to publicity, and through whom 
this important revelation of the individual can become the 
property of the Church and the world, is in itself and by itself 
no reason at all why an individual writer should be shut off 
irom public avenues of communication. 

An editor is a man who occupies a position of trust; and 
presumably the avenue of communication of which he is a 
custodian, is intended for a wider, a fuller, and more uni- 
versal setting forth of truth than it is possible far him to offe: 
through the medium of his own individuality. One of the 
distinctions between a broad gauge and narrow gauge edi- 
torial mind is the fact that a broad-gauge man believes in the 
reality of his custodianship as a custodianship; while a nar- 
row-gauge man will attempt to shut off the extremes in all 
directions that are not personally pleasant to him, or that will 
interfere with the successful carrying out of his own individual 
policies. The broad-gauge man feels himself set for the truth 
from whencesoever and from whomsoever it may come. The 
other man admits it to be most important to protect and main- 
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tain his own principles or policies based on his own outlook 
on the truth 

Both the Word of God,and our Confessions, each of which 
is written in the form of Gelegenheitschriften, show that individu- 
ality of time, place, and personality has its rights in the Church. 
It is not Lutheran to “burden” the convictions of a believer with 
“bondage” any more than it is Lutheran to “burden” his con- 
science with ceremonies and observances. The Augsburg Con- 
fession declares, “It is necessary that the doctrine of Chris- 
tian liberty be preserved in the churches.” Again, the Augs- 
burg Confession (in Article X XVIII) declares that, “The 
power of the Church has its own commission, to teach the 
Gospel and to administer the sacraments. Let it not break 
into the office of another,” Again it says, “According to the 
Gospel, to the bishops as bishops no jurisdiction belongs, ex- 
cept to forgive sins, to discern doctrine,” etc. 

God’s recognition of the individuality of the apostles, in 
their comprehension and dissemination of the Word of God, 
is so clear and distinct in the New Testament; and the free- 
dom of utterance assumed as a matter of course by our Luth- 
eran writers of the Sixteenth century is so complete that it 
would be un-Christian and un-Lutheran for any one member 
of this Church to attempt to close the mouth of another who 
happens to differ from him in view, policy, or mode of com- 
prehending the truth. 

As a general statement of freedom of utterance on the 
part of the individual in the Church, the above is complete, 
and should be adhered to. In the practical application of this 
principle of liberty, there are some points which also need to 
be considered, and which are not so commonly recognized, es- 
pecially in our day. 

There, for instance, is the difference between liberty of 
speech on the part of the individual, and liberty of teaching. 
It is too often forgotten that writers and enunciators of new 
truths, if they are ministers of God’s Word, are not merely in- 
dividuals; but individuals consecrated to the proclamation of 
God’s truth; and limited by their office to the con- 
fines of that truth. A professor in the theological chair of a 
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Church is in possession of a public teaching office, and is set 
for the teaching of God’s pure Word. MHis-utterances, as a 
teacher, and, in cases, where it is difficult to separate the 
teacher from the individual, his utterances as an individual, 
must be in conformity with that which he is officially set to 
teach. 

He may be a scholar, but beyond and above scholarship 
he is the church’s teacher. He may be a philosopher, or an 
investigator, but above that his individuality is bound to lose 
itself in the larger sphere of his office. The Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article V, declares very clearly that there is an “office 
of teaching,” and that this office of teaching the Gospel and 
administering the sacraments was instituted that we may ob- 
tain faith. Every minister, college professor, theological pro- 
fessor, who speaks and teaches is bound therefore. His indi- 
viduality is limited in its range, by the Word and the Confes- 
sions which define the nature of the principles of which he is 
a public and official expositor in the Church. For him (while 
still a Church official) to turn against his church’s teachings, 
under the name of individual liberty, is treason, and may be 
treachery. This limitation of individual liberty no more weak- 
ens him or deprives him of power than the law of obedience 
to God deprives the ordinary Christian of liberty or of power. 

A second thing, frequently not recognized, is the fact that 
public channels of utterance, such as newspapers, magazines, 
quarterlies, always have natural limits of form, scope and sub- 
ject matter; and it is the province of the one in charge of them 
to decide in how far utterances that may be offered to him come 
within that scope. Both his responsibility and his judgment 
on such a matter are final. A man may utter sound truth in 
form, or in quantity, or from an aspect, which the trained in- 
stinct of the editor will at once recognize as not comporting 
with the natural limits of the publication over which he is the 
custodian. He may be unable to assign a proper reason for 
his decision, and he may, further, not have the time to waste 
in explaining the situation, but, if he is sure of his instinct, 
further explanation is needless. He is within his province 
and his rights, if he exercises the power of rejection. No one 
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may demand, as against the editor’s sober judgment, that indi- 
vidual utterances of truth appear in a certain pubiic channel. 

A third fact, that in these days needs to be maintained and 
defended, is that Church publications have limitations, which 
are advisable and necessary, and which exist beyond the con- 
trol of either editor or contributor; of whose practical appli- 
cation in particular instances, the editor is the judge. A 
journal that is established under the official auspices of an in- 
stitution in the Lutheran Church, for instance, or that is de- 
voted to the upbuilding of the principles of a certain part of the 
Lutheran Church; or that is published by an official board or 
corporation of the Church, is not in a position to discuss all 
things under the heaven and in the earth, even from a sound 
and churchly point of view. It has major and minor interests, 
which are not interests of truth or doctrine absolute; but 
which are the interests of some particular part of truth abso- 
lute; and as its space is always limited and valuable, it must 
retain the privilege of selection. 

The editor is amenable if the general result of his work 
fails in the conservation of the object for which the journal 
was established; but he is not amenable for determining the 
entrance or exclusion of particular articles, since he, and he 
alone, knows the effect that is to be produced, in conjunction 
with all the various other parts of his plan. The plan, it 
should be remembered in so far as it is not laid down by a 
higher body, is in the control of the editor, and not of the 
contributor 

Finally, there is one more limitation to the right of free 
speech in a journal of the Church. An editor, while he should 
not be held responsible for the individual utterances of any 
contributor, yet is undoubtedly responsible for the total and 
large effect of the utterances in his journal. 

While then it may be his duty, and if he be a broad man, 
it will be his pleasure to admit many articles with which he is 
personally in entire disagreement; yet it will be expected of 
him, and it is also his duty to so set forth his journal’s position 
on a subject of this kind, at some time or other, if he admits 
the contributor’s paper, that the reader will not be mistaken 
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as to the teaching of the journal itself on the point in ques- 
tion. Now, it may be, that, in order to do this, so much time 
will be required of the reader, or so much space will be needed 
by the editor to render things explicit, or so much feeling in the 
Church may be exhausted by a useless polemic, that the simplest 
and most loving and true way, is a declination of the article. 
This also is a matter entirely in the editor’s province. For no 
reputable journal is a joint enterprise in which the contributor 
stands on a footing with the editor, in deciding what is to ap- 
pear. 

But, in general, these limitations of utterance are no bar- 
rier to the freedom that it taught in the Lutheran Church. Ti 
a professor, or a pastor, finds that his individuality is not keep- 
ing within the limits of his office and his Church, there is a 
pulpit on every street corner, and a magazine in every metrop- 
olis, usually open to him to afford him opportunity to give 
himself a hearing. And if a writer cannot find room for his 
own principles and views in a journal to which he is attached 
but which is pursuing a public plan unreceptive to the results 
of his own private researches, he can find a print shop in 
almost every square, which will make his writings as famous 
as Luther’s provided that what he prints is equal in substance 
and strength to that which was put by the Reformer into his 
private broadside pamphlets 


KLINGENSMITH ON CONFIRMATION. 


Rev. Mr. Klingensmith’s treatise on Confirmation, the 
last part of which appears in this issue of the Review, is an able 
presentation. Complete in its range of matter, it is also pow- 
erful in its mastery of principle. With remarkable clearness 
it bears the spirit and opens the pathway of a true Lutheranism 
through the complications of historical dogma and practice. 
One of the greatest values of the article is its exhibition of the 
competency of a sound, simple and robust Lutheranism to es- 
cape the entanglements of its own periods of extremes and 
weaknesses. Similar exhibitions of the inner vitality and 
consistent strength of elementary Lutheran doctrine in other 
fields of ecclesiastical dogma and practice would be helpful 
to our Church. 

The safety and the strength of Mr. Klingensmith, in steer- 
ing his way through the perplexing field of Confirmation lies 
in his adherence to the simple fundamentals of a healthy Luth- 
eran faith. This, to him, is a sufficient standard for past, pres- 
ent and future; a standard by which to judge all perplexing 
questions that arise. His essay makes it very clear how a mis- 
placed emphasis on a truth, which is to be held in connection 
with other truths, gives an abnormal wrench to a long section 
of history. 

We also see from this examination how unnecessary it be- 
comes to patch up Lutheran ecclesiastical teachings and prac- 
tices with Anglican, Roman, Puritan, or Reformed remnants, 
so as to bring them into harmony with the popular ideas of 
any particular time. The broad and deep currents of a simple 
and healthy Lutheranism are a greater power, when properly 
understood and applied, than is the resort to any extraneous and 
foreign sources of strength which are sought to be dove- tailed, 
as vivifying elements, into an otherwise moribund Lutheran 
ecclesiasticism. 
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Extremes of “the sacramental theory,” which Mr. King- 
ensmith declares to be “distinctly Romanizing”’ ; of “the church 
government theory,” which lays emphasis on the external ser- 
vices of church workers; and of ‘the pietistic theory,” which 
tends, as an extreme, to exalt the subjective acts and thoughts 
at the expense of the objective means of grace; manifest them- 
selves not only in the field of Confirmation; but in that of 
Liturgics, in that of Evangelistics, in Catechetics, and even 
in Polemics. 

Against all these dangers, a sound, deep, simple and 
healthy inner sense of Lutheranism is the best and safest guar- 
dian and should become instinctive in the Church. The whole 
tenor of Rev. Klingensmith’s argument is to the effect that 
the Lutheran Church, in her own native force and strength, 
is sufficient to maintain, conserve and propagate the true spir- 
itual life for every age, and every century, including our 
own age and the Twentieth Century; that we must not warp 
or twist, by any one-sided emphasis, our historical strength, 
which is our vital strength to-day, as it was in the past. We 
must develop from within, and by what we really are, rather 
than accommodate our doctrine to other influences. Rev. 
Klingensmith has made this matter clear in the difficult sub- 
ject of Confirmation, and especially so because he carries the 
Lutheran doctrine of Baptism through consistently, THis 
teaching has only two poles, the one of which is Baptism and 
the other is the Lord’s Supper. In the strong light which he 
throws, one readily sees how such extraneous expedients, as, 
for instance, “Decision Day,” or “Revival Week,” wilt away. 

When he touches on practical questions that grow out of 
such a discussion of Confirmation, there may be one or two 
places where we differ from him as to advice offered on the 
basis of sound Lutheran principles. 3 

For instance, in rightly laying the emphasis on Baptism, 
rather than on Confirmation, as the act which brings the child 
into the church of Christ, he says, “The baptized child is either 
inor: out.” 

It is a question whether a strict antithesis between “‘in 
and “out” is helpful. The logic is clean-cut, but does not 
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cover conditions. A very large proportion of the baptized 
membership of the Church may indeed be “in,” but they are 
not “in” very far. So far as God’s part is concerned in Bap- 
tism, they are ‘in’; so far as their own part is concerned in 
confession and faith, and life, they are very far “out.” The 
number of baptized who are blasphemers and unbelievers and 
doers of the works of the flesh, and servants of Satan, would, 
in a Christian community, compare very favorably with the 
number of unbaptized who are in the same situation. To 
draw a hard and fast “in” and “out” line will render a con- 
sistent apologetic for Christianity somewhat difficult, when it 
is attacked from without. 

We are quite sure that the writer of the paper accepts 
this view, and is referring only to such children as actually 
remain in, and do not relapse. In that case also, however, the 
statement that, “if the child is in, it is in,’ needs close delimi- 
tation. The child is “in,” potentially, through the Sacrament; 
but it is not sufficient for the adult that he be merely “in” po- 
tentially ; if he is “in” actually, there will be such a develop- 
ment of the Baptismal grace that there will be in the adult an 
actual consciousness of daily repentance and faith. Now, it 
is this daily consciousness of repentance and faith, as prepara- 
tory to the Lord’s Supper, which is to be developed by the 
instruction, examination and confession that precede and em- 
brace Confirmation. If our fathers erred anywhere, it was in 
making this preparatory development so chiefly a mechanism. 
The examination in the faith which consists chiefly in memor- 
iter repetition, is not the faith that saves, or the faith that is 
valid in the Lutheran Church. ‘This has been one of the weak- 
nesses of our Lutheran “culture.” “Culture” is not a definite 
set of instructions which can be impressed on the child from 
without, and which he shows himself to have acquired success- 
fully by an intellectual repetition of certain forms of words, al- 
though these also are essential as a prerequisite :—but the ten- 
dency is, and will be, to confuse this mechanical prerequisite 
with the essential thing. The paper’s statement, taken on the 
surface, would aid mechanical views. 

Here is another point. When the child is baptized he is 
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brought into the universal church and the Lutheran Church at 
the same time, but the latter fact can not be so emphasized as 
to draw the conclusions implied in the paper. This is a case 
of putting the emphasis wrongly, just as Spener put his empha- 
sis wrongly. If Baptism indeed controls the denomination, 
does a Reformed or a Congregational baptism make the child 
a full-fledged Reformed or Congregational member; and if 
so, how can we eradicate all this and make a Lutheran out of 
this person later in life, except by changing his baptism, which 
is impossible; or renewing it? If there is indeed such a close 
and inseparable union of Christian and denominational faith in 
Baptism, if the two are really inseparable, we cannot receive 
persons from other churches unless they are baptized again; 
which we cannot do. 

Then, there is the position that a Lutheran pastor should 
not baptize a child except where the child will receive the 
Lutheran culture. Now, how is the pastor to set himself up 
as a judge as to what the child will receive? Even among 
fairly good church members, especially people who are migra- 
tory in their habits, and move from place to place, few pastors 
can be confident in all the baptisms they perform, that the 
child will receive the proper culture at home, or in the Church 
later on. In some cases, it would not be dependable to take 
the parent’s or sponsor’s word for it. Then there is the tradi- 
tional German system of baptism, where the sponsor, and 
this is historical Lutheran usage, is rather a witness to the 
fact that the baptism was actually performed, than one charged 
with the spiritual culture of the child. Lutheranism does not 
distinctly emphasize the spiritual responsibilities of the spon- 
sor, if this may be allowed as a broad general statement to 
which limitations may be added; one of which is that none but 
a God-fearing communicant can consistently make the prom- 
ises given by the child in the Order in the Church Book. | 

Unexpected results would follow from the strict applica- 
tion of the principles of the paper. Many a pastor would find 
himself in the position of being, obliged to refuse baptism to 
the children of what are usually considered good and regular 
members of the Church. If they then stood on their rights, 
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and demanded the baptism, as members in good standing in 
the congregation, the pastor would be obliged to resort to sub- 
jective explanations of his own, on just such~ principles as 
Spenser used, and these parents could very justly urge, “Who 
inade you to be a judge as to our intentions, and as to the 
future of this child?” 

Still further, one of the most frequent of pastoral cases is 
that in which a child is not well, and the chances between life 
and death are even, and the parents, themselves not entirely 
faithful members, still have a sufficient sense of duty toward 
their child to feel that it ought to be brought into God’s king- 
dom through baptism. Now, on the paper’s principle, if I 
baptize the child and the child lives, I nave done wrong. If 
I fail to baptize the child, and the child dies, I have assumed a 
very great responsibility. 

These are not abnormal cases, for the ideal conditions for 
baptism are lacking perhaps more frequently than they are 
present. And it is an actual condition which all pastors have 
to deal with. Shall we allow the child to be lost so far as we 
know by refusing the means of grace to it, because, in our 
judgment, there is not much likelihood of its being given Luth- 
eran culture later on? And, again, “Shall we be judges of the 
spiritual intentions and ability of parents and sponsors, and re- 
fuse to implant the grace of God, where our judgment is ad- 
verse?” 

A third remark. In the days of the Reformation every- 
body practically belonged to the Church. Everybody was 
baptized. The Confirmation was only for growing “children.” 
Now, since Protestantism has had time to develop and become 
more universal, this state of affairs has changed. Multitudes 
of children and of adults are entirely outside of the Church. 
The Lutheran Church, if she does her duty and is aggressive, 
gathers in all kinds and ages every year. In many cases and 
communities the number of adults received through Baptism 
and Confirmation is almost as great as the number of children. 
The Reformation has no similar precedent on this point. Our 
conditions go back to those of Apostolic days, where the adult 
formed so large a proportion of the new membership. The 
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writer’s catechetical class this year was composed of perhaps 
twenty adults, ranging from three-score and ten years down to 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, and twenty-nine 
young people, or “children” of all ages. This is the experi- 
ence of most active churches in many regions. Now, then, 
where adult baptism can be administered, there is no difficulty. 
But the great majority of adult catechumens in all of our 
churches at some time are either out of the Lutheran Church 
or init. Some of these people have been prominent in other 
churches. Some have been equally prominent in a wicked 
world. Most of them dread the ordeal of a public profession, 
and of an acknowledgment before the world that they have 
been all these years of their life in a wrong position. Most of 
them would rather slip in on a private assurance to the pastor 
or the Church Council that they accept the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. According to the theory before us, it would 
not be a serious thing at all to let them slip in thus. It is 
much the more comfortable method. But, note the conse- 
quences. 

If we permit adults to come to us from other churches, 
where Confirmation is never practiced, where perhaps they 
have become members, in a single night, by being put through 
the “mourners’ bench,” and on the strength of that have gone 
to the Lord’s Supper for years, we are making it much easier 
for these outsiders to become communicants than for our own 
Lutheran unconfirmed adults, who, perhaps because of certain 
scruples as to their unfitness, etc., could-not bring themselves 
to be confirmed in earlier years. But, if we then also go a step 
further, and admit our own Lutheran unconfirmed adults with- 
out Confirmation, we are making it much easier, both for those 


from other churches and also for our own more careless and 


worldly Lutherans, to go to the Lord’s Supper, and to become 
full and regular members than we are for our own faithful 
children. This has two very bad results: First, we are unfair 
toward our own best children, who have been brought up ina 
true Christian nurture. We do not generally leave Confirma- 
tion as a matter of choice to them, i. e. admit them, if they de- 
sire, without Confirmation, but we compel them to do what we 
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do not require of one who has been the vilest or the most in- 
consistent outsider. This not only has the aspect of unfairness, 
but it makes it look as though, for the sake of getting members 
from outside, we were willing to set easier terms for those who 
are less worthy than we do for those who are more worthy. 

Then there is a second consequence. When once it be- 
comes universally known to the young people of the Lutheran 
Church that if they only wait until they are adults and until 
they have been out in the world for a time, they can be taken 
in without the ordeal of a public Confirmation, which even 
many pious but retiring young people dread, we shall find that 
the majority of our young people will, for a number of reasons, 
choose to wait and take the easier way of getting to the Lord’s 
Supper. The only consistent way of carrying out this appli- 
cation of the Lutheran position would be to make Confirma- 
tion optional to all; or, if that would introduce confusion, to 
abolish Confirmation. 

A public Glaubens examen for all would do much to 
remedy the situation, provided that it could be carried out in 
the spirit of the Reformation. But these public examinations 
of catechumens and even of adults tend to display their intel- 
lectual qualities rather than bring to light a spiritual profession. 

Since the treatise of Rev. Klingensmith has been in print 
its author has prepared a series of twenty-five theses, covering 
the essential points in brief, and protecting his positions in 
the instances discussed above. ‘These theses are so good and 
clear that we have appended them to this discussion by way of 
conclusion. 

THESES ON CONFIRMATION. 
By F. W. Klingensmith. 


I. The Lutheran Church confirms because she baptizes her children. 

II. Confirmation as a liturgical act does not rest upon any definite com- 
mand in Scripture. 

Ill. The authority for Confirmation and its several parts, viz: instruc- 
tion, examination, coniession, the laying on of hands, prayer and the bene- 
diction, is scriptural. 

IV. As Confirmation in its essential meaning is necessary for the up- 
building of the church, a complete scriptural authority for its use is 
founded upon those passages wherein Christ bestowed upon the church the 
ple ieale gifts of administration and upbuilding, Math. 18; 18; John 20: 

5 elec, 

V. In the ancient church Confirmation had its historical origin in the 

custom of the laying on of hands in connection with Baptism. 
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VI. In the Lutheran Church Confirmation arose, on the one hand, from 
the necessity of instructing the baptized child; on the other, from the ne- 
cessity of guarding the Sacrament of the Altar. 

VII. Baptism is the normal starting point of Confirmation; the Lord’s 
Supper its normal goal. 

VIII. The significance of Confirmation is not limited to the administra- 
tion of the liturgical act on a set day, but lies mainly in the preceding in- 
struction, confirming, that is, strengthing the implanted faith of the child. 
Hence catechetical instruction is the chief part of Confirmation. 

IX. Catechetical instruction can only be built upon a foundation ot 
sufficient Biblical facts, the plain but necessary truths of Bible history. It 
should take into consideration the amount of information the catechumen 
possesses and make that the starting point. 

X. ‘The essential part of instruction in the catechism is twofold: first, 
the awakening of the catechumen to the meaning of his Baptism and the 
development of the implanted grace so that there results a permanent con- 
sciousness of daily sorrow and faith; second, the explication of the central 
place of the Lord’s Supper comprehending within itself the absolute certi- 
tude of individual forgiveness and all the goods and benefits, the duties and 
responsibilities of church membership. 

XI. Confirmation must be guarded from every tendency which would 
make it a sacramental ceremony conveying a gift of grace in addition to that 
given in Baptism, or implying any fact conflicting with the dignity of Bap- 
tism. 

XII. The special gift of grace given in Confirmation is the divine blessing 
bestowed through the prayer of the congregation and individualized by the 
laying on of hands. 

XIII. Every spiritual enrichment which comes to the subject of Con- 
firmation can also be given by other means without this ceremony. 

XIV. The component parts of Confirmation have the same significance 
as when these parts are used in other services of the church on other occa- 
sions. 

XV. Confirmation must not be interpreted in such a way that it would 
be considered a medium for conferring the rights and powers of the congre- 
gation upon the confirmant, or any other gift, duty, or responsibility which 
comes exclusively from participation in the Lord’s Supper. 

XVI. In Confirmation the administration of the rite is not to be viewed 
as au act of conversion, nor is the preceding instruction to be made a pro- 
cess of conversion, unless there is a case of relapse, or one with no previous 
awakening of spiritual life. 

XVII. In the administration of Confirmation the vow of the confirmant 
must not be so emphasized that it becomes the interpretation of the entire 
act, or that it alone .may be defined as ‘‘a renewal of the baptismal cove- 
nant,’’ or that it be given an importance derogatory to other parts of the 
service. 

XVIII. The vow is the solemn assertion of the confirmant that he be- 
lieves, holds and will continue steadfast in the faith as confessed and up- 
held by the Evangelical Lutheran Church—a legitimate requirement for the 
satisfaction of the officers and members of the congregation as to the pur- 
pose and sincerity of the one they are about to admit to the fellowship of 
their divinely communicated rights and blessings. 

XIX. Confirmation was established historically for the growing chil- 
dren of the church and the Order for Confirmation was formulated to meet 
the requirements of their condition. 

XX. Adults born and baptized within the Lutheran Church, but who 
from neglect or relapse have not been confirmed, are in a different position 
and condition from that of the normal children of the church and must be 
instructed and confirmed accordingly. 

XXI. A member of a church of another confession seeking membership 
in the Lutheran Church is in a still different position from that of the nor- 
mal ehild of the church, or the one confirmed in adult years. In his case in- 


struction in and acceptation of the doctrines of the Lutheran Church are © 


the chief point of emphasis. To this should be united a public confession of 
the accepted doctrine, which may take place in the usual Confirmation ser- 
vice adapted to that end, or in any appropriate confessional formula. 
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XXII. As Baptism at one and the same time admits to membership in 
the universal church and to the Lutheran as a particular confessional church 
Confirmation cannot be said to be the time when the child is admitted to 
the Lutheran Church in contradistinction to the universal church. 

XXIII. But as the child only potentially and incipiently possesses the 
right of the Lord’s Supper in his Baptism; as the Scriptures enjoin that 
the Supper is only to be given to those who have reached such a state of 
Christian life and experience that they are in a condition to examine them- 
selves; as Confirmation in its several parts provides the apparatus by which 
the baptized is brought to the required stage of preparation and tested 
therein; and as the Lord’s Supper, thus withheld and safeguarded, is the es- 
sential factor in church membership the use of Confirmation in an external 
manner to denote the increase of the number of communicants may be jus- 
tified. 

XXIV. While the day of Confirmation is to be treasured as sacred, 
marking an elevated spiritual experience in the life of the child, and 
though it be fitting to take advantage of the opportunity to make an im- 
pression on the heart of the child and the members of the congregation, yet 
care should be exercised not to so over emphasize the day that injury be 
done to the truth of Confirmation through preceding instruction, or future 
constancy and devotion be endangered. 

XXV. All agitation about external matters, dress, flowers, carriages, is 
contrary to the spirit of the day. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN A BLAZE. 


This is a burning book on a burning subject. It is dedi- 
cated “To the memory of my Mother Mary Ann Burns, a 
woman who loved and believed God’s Word.” While there 
are a great many fagots put into the blaze, which are more 
remarkable for the crackle that they make, than for solid heat 
given forth, vet, nevertheless, there is enough here to scorch 
the higher critic. 

The writer of this book, mingling among busy pastors 
and laymen, has been impressed with the higher criticism as a 
problem to deal with. It has become evident to him that a 
rapid change is going on in men’s views of Christian life, and 
of divine truth; and that this is regarded by those who stand 
for a new Biblical interpretation, and new Theology, as a wave 
of progress; while many Evangelical pastors think it is simply 
a drift from Christ and the old standards, towards anarchy in 
life and belief. 

Mr. Burns looks at the constructive critics as the most 
important factor in the new movement. ‘Whatever is their 
purpose, they are sweeping the stage clear, as far as they can, | 
of all the generally accepted views of Scripture, and are seek- 
ing to relegate to the attic large portions of Old Testament 
history and much of the New, leaving the way clear for the 
various speculative theories that may follow.’ He declares 
that these critics make a distinction unwarranted between rev- 
elation and what they call the Biblical record, which latter as- 
sumes a flexible form in their hand. We agree that the ten- 
dency to lay emphasis on the distinction between revelation 
and the Biblical record, so common in our day, in the vain 
hope of preserving the revelation, even if the record must be 
abandoned, is unwarrantable. 

It is a very forcible brief statement which Mr. Burns 
makes against the principle that inspires and lies at the bot- 
tom of higher criticism. He says: “Evolution is a world-view, 
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and is axiomatic in higher critical thought; but it is really 
nothing more thana theory. . . . Physically man is now, 
according to the teachings of science, what he has always been, 
so far as we know his history. He modifies his environments 
more than he is modified by them. Even should we see the 
principle of development in human thought, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that it must predominate in human history, for 
men now see clearly that thought is not the largest factor in 
human life. Wall and force are much more influential in their 
operation. They can not be continuous; and not being contin- 
uous they can not be evolutionary. Man, as a free-will agent, 
is a creative power. ‘Every action of human free-will,’ says 
Lord Kelvin, one of the leading scientists of the day, ‘is a 
miracle to physical and chemical and mathematical science.’ 
If this is true, then, in the eye of science, man’s history, in- 
stead of being a progressive development, is a succession of 
human free-will, creative miracles. | Indeed, the fur- 
ther the antiquary goes down into Egyptian, Assyrian, Syrian, 
Babylonian, Greek, and Etruscan excavations, the purer he 
usually finds the forms of art, architecture, literature and even 
religion.” 3 

Mr. Burns points out that the Graf-Wellhausen historical 
development hypothesis [which is really a special application 
of the well-known theory of Dr. Draper], fails when applied 
to the history of mankind. “It fails just as signally when ap- 
plied to the history of any nation respecting whom we have 
any certain historical data. For progress, though a marked 
feature in the history of many peoples, is never the product oi 
a steady evolutionary process, but is largely the result of the 
creative energy of one or more great personalities, such as 
King Alfred and Washington in government, Chaucer in liter- 
ature, Bacon in science, and Luther and Wesley in religion.” 
The writer reminds that the Word of God does not claim all 
Scripture as revelation, but it does claim that all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God. Paul’s Gospel was 
not to Paul in any sense a “Pauline development.” If evolu- 
tion is God’s invariable manner of revelation, Paul was griev- 
ously mistaken. If George Adam Smith, as an evolution 
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critic, is correct when he claims that Revelation is always pro- 
gressive, Paul was wrong again, for the context shows that he 
thought the Gospel as a revelation was complete. Men ad- 
vance in their conceptions of the truth, but whatever progress 
they make must necessarily be within the bounds of the all 
comprehensive Gospel record. 

The writer claims that the theories of Driver, Sanday, and 
Briggs banish the supernatural in inspiration from three- 
fourths of the Bible, for fully as much as that is historical. 
“Under these views the supernatural in inspiration shrivels to 
almost nothing.” The writer hits a fad and clever policy of 
such American higher critics as Prof. Sanders, Prof. Porter, 
Dr. Harper, and the whole Yale school, pretty hard; he says, 
“They praise the ethical teachings of the Bible, make no bold 
denial of its doctrines, and go often in raptures over the ‘Di- 
vine Library’ and the ‘remarkable Revelation’ it contains; but 
at the same time are making a most vigorous effort to break 
the vesse! that holds the Divine treasure.” 

That the new “historic’’ view of the Bible is not conducive 
to faith, as some of our Lutheran theologians seem to think, 
but works in the opposite direction, is shown by the citation 
of instances. Thus Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of Boston University 
School of Theology, is quoted as saying that his conclusions, 
“make it impossible for an intelligent student to accept the 
Biblical account as a correct record.’ And Prof. Rishell, of 
the same Methodist School, says, “So far from asserting the 
infallibility of the Old Testament, we should strongly em- 
phasize the contrary.” As tothe New Testament he suggests, 
“We need not assert nor need we deny error in the New Tes- 
tament.” The writer adds that the “fallibility of such a book 
is very similar to the fallibility of Dumas’ ‘Four Musketeers,’ ” 
and maintains that we cannot permanently rest a system of 
religion, like Christianity, on such historical sand or ooze. He 
quotes Prof. Rishell as giving us the following critical dogma: 
“The infallibility of the New Testament is not essential to faith 
in the truth it contains.” He declares that this attempt to es- 
tablish a foundation for faith that is not histurical is a very 
deceptive thing. The doctrines are inseparably interwoven 
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with the body of the narrative. “Can you disconnect the doc- 
irine of the Atonement from the facts of the Fall, of sin, and 
Christ’s death and resurrection? Is it not plain that if Adam 
was a myth and there was no fall, there was no sin and no re- 
demption? If you shake the facts, you shake the doctrines.” 

Mr. Burns quotes Canon Cheyne, as a critical authority 
and orthodox Christian who has attempted to show Christ to 
be merely a prophet and teacher, and such srcories as those of 
the Nativity to be “edifying tales.” He quotes Dr. John P. 
Peters as throwing grave doubts not only over the “miracu- 
lous conception,” but the trustworthiness of large portions of 
the entire Bible. He quotes Professor Rice, of Wesleyan 
University, to the effect “that legendary elements, in consid- 
erably large degree, are mingled in the Old Testament history 
and in less degree even in the New Testament History.” He 
quotes Prof. Paine, of Bangor Theological Seminary, also 
supposedly orthodox, as setting forth Jesus as “born (as to 
father as well as mother) in the line of a human genealogy.”’ 

He quotes Dr. Percy Gardner, of Oxford, however, as 
declaring that while he finds no safe foundation for his ortho- 
dox faith in the “historic facts’ of the New Testament, he 
thinks he has, after a close search, covering over “thirty years, 
discovered a bed-rock base for that faith in ‘psychological 
facts,’ and that it is a great satisfaction that Sabatier, Lipsius, 
and James, of Harvard, have been able to shift safely their 
Christian faith from its old resting place unto this new psycho- 
logical foundation.” But, he says, this is not the experience oi 
the average student. Still less, we may add, is it the experience 
of the young college youth. ‘Prof. C. W. Pearson, of Evans- 
ton, though a learned higher critic, could not rest his ‘poore 
soul’ on this psychological base. When to his mind the basal 
facts went, his faith went; and he is free to express his amaze- 
ment that his associates should continue to profess Evangelical 
faith. It happened to him as to most men. When 
the historical foundations of their beliefs give way, their doc- 
trinal views collapse. The whole tendency of the higher criti- 
cism isin that direction. You must either keep out of the cur- 
rent or go with it. Indeed, it is a kindof skeptical Biblical tobog- 
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gan slide, which is landing thousands in agnosticism, or at 
best rationalism.” |We commend these sober words to our 
educators in the hope that they will not dally with critical 
probabilities in the training of immature minds, but will rather 
seek to implant positive indoctrination. 

Our writer cites Prof. C. R. Henderson, chaplain of Chi- 
cago University, “whose faith requires nothing in particulat 
as a foundation, and who says that it does not matter what be- 
comes of any particular statement of historical facts in the 
Bible.’ He also refers to that excellent writer, Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne, of Boston University, who has now gotten so far, 
under the influence of criticism, that he sees not only no need 
of historical facts or a psychologic base, but even of belief in 
anything in order to be saved. In support of this he quotes 
Bowne as follows: “Finally the desire for an absolute standard 
and authority sometimes rests on the fancy that there is some- 
thing which we must believe or do, in order to be saved. But 
such a notion is non-existent for one who has reached a spirit- 
ual conception of Christianity.” 

Our author also quotes Dr. Washington Gladdon, present 
head of the Congregational Church, who writes, “We do not 
take the same view of the Bible itself that once we took, ... 
and, therefore, because our view of the book has changed, and 
our methods of interpreting it have changed, our doctrines, 
even in their Biblical elements, must have undergone a 
change.” “We still speak,” says Dr. Sabatier, “of the inspira- 
tion of the prophets and of the apostles, of atonement, of the 
Trinity, of the divinity of Christ, of miracles; but whether in 
a greater, or less degree, we understand them differently from 
the fathers.” 

He quotes Dr. George A. Gordon as declaring ‘‘that the 
smaller Bible has gone, and the immeasureably greater Bible 
has come.” This “greater Bible’ which is a residuum of the 
Old Bible, is swelled with other material “less divine, but more 
human; less actual, but more imaginative; less miraculous, but 
more scientific, and therefore more valuable.” 

He quotes Senator Hoar, who is a Unitarian, as reported 
to have said, “Higher criticism has eliminated from the Bible 
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all that is of any importance except the Lord’s Prayer; but 
that being left untouched is sufficient for the wants of Christen- 
dom.” 

Unfortunately for Senator Hoar, the Lord’s Prayer is a 
very poor staff, critically, on which to iean. If he were stili 
alive, we would take great pleasure in sending him the latest 
critical work on this subject by Goltz. 

Our author quotes Prof. Rice as saying, “Since inerrancy 
or infallibility can be predicated neither of the Bible as a whole 
nor any particular part of the Bible, no single sentence of the 
Bible can be of itself authoritative.” 

With a very fine sarcasm the author writes, “These 
wreckers and Bible builders, however, greatly excite our hopes 
by assuring us as competent Scriptural architects, masters, 
mechanics, and artisans,” in the words of Dr. Briggs on the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, “that as the ‘temple of Herod 
and the city of the Asmoneans arose from the ruins of the 
former temples and cities, just so surely will the old Bible rise 
in the reconstruction of Biblical criticism into a splendor and 
glory greater than ever before.’ That must be very disap- 
pointing to the agnostics, but a source of great encouragement 
to the fearful Christian who has begun to look upon the in- 
spired temple of truth as a picturesque ruin. One can not 
somehow help wondering as to whether all this splendor is to 
come out of the old ruins, or be simply a reflection of the 
splendor of their own scholarship.” 

“Tt would appear that if they do not expect to ‘out-Herod 
Herod,’ they at least hope to equal him in their achievements ; 
and if they do, may we not expect that the same curse that 
rested upon the work of that wretched sacrilegious temple- 
builder will rest upon the no less profane labors of these Bible 
builders, to say nothing of the plagues which John assures us 
are certain to come to those who ‘take from’ or ‘add to’ ‘the 


words of this Book.’ It would have surprised our fathers and 
mothers to hear Voltaire, Hume, and Strauss, or other critics 


spoken of as providential men, or Divine truth represented as 
‘razed’ or turned into a ‘dust heap.’ ”’ 
In conclusion this writer takes the position that the Scrip- 
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ture is authoritative, not because many of its truths appeal 
powerfully to our reason or conscience; but because, whether 
thev appeal or do not so appeal, they are the utterance of God. 
“There is a world of difference,” President Cyrus Northrop 
says, “between saying this thing is true because God said it, 
and God said this because it is true. The former carries with 
it the certainty of ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ The latter is of no. 
validity, because many things may be true which God never 
said.” Prof. Woodrow Wilson is quoted as saying that mod- 
ern scholars ogle too much with the methods of physical scien- 
tists, imitate their ways of thought too closely, and such men 
as we are here describing are full of the ‘noxious, intoxicating 
gas which has somehow got into the lungs of the rest of us 
from out the crevices of the scientist's workshop.” 

Finally, we quote from this writer the dictum of Light- 
foot, viz, ‘“The historical sense of seventeen or eighteen cen- 
turies is larger and truer than the critical insight of a section 
of men in our late half-century.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN 
CONFERENCE: 


The Lutheran Church should rejoice in the existence and 
in the successful work of the International Lutheran Confer- 
ence. It is, Missouri to the contrary notwithstanding, a model 
of sound organization on sound Lutheran doctrine. It was 
born in Germany, and, with greatly enlarged scope, met at Ros- 
tock last fall; and has hopes of coming to America at some 
time in the future, and of attaching to itself the Lutheranism 
of this new world. 

Not that American Lutheranism has hitherto been ex- 
cluded from the International Conference. The General 
Council has been connected with this movement, at least as an 
appendix, from its very start in 1868. At the second Conven- 
tion in 1870, and at the third Convention in 1879, the General 
Council was represented. At the fifth Convention in 1887, at 
the tenth Convention in 1901, and at the last Convention in 
1904, the General Council was again represented. The Presi- 
dent of the General Council, ex-officio, and the delegate of the 
General Council to the International Conference are members 
of the Executive Committee of this International Conference: 
so that both historically and actually there is a close relation- 
ship between the Allgemeine Konferenz in Europe and the 
General Council in America. 

The attempt to place the Konferenz on an international 
basis has met with certain inevitable and very serious diffi- 
culties that still lie, more or less unsolved, as stumbling blocks 
in its future pathway. These difficulties which have pressed 
in upon it in German lands are also the ones that will confront 
it in the future on American soil. They are appearing first 
of all on the governmental side and as such are of an intensely 


1In this and the two following editorials the terms ‘‘International Luth- 
eran Conference,” ‘‘Allgemeine Konferenz,”’ ‘‘Konferenz,” ‘‘Allgemeine Con- 
ference,’’ are used interchangeably. 
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practical character. They centre in the subject of representa- 
tion, which subject also necessarily has bearings on the further 
subjects of recognition and of fellowship. 

There is no more knotty practical problem before the 
Lutheran Church in America to-day than that of representa- 
tion, involving the kindred problems of recognition and fel- 
lowship. The Missourian Church has taken the short and 
easy method of solving the problem by simply cutting the 
knot: “We are the real Lutheran Church in the world, there 
is no other; therefore representation, recognition and fellow- 
ship is not to be thought of outside of the Missouri Ecclesi- 
astical government.” Free Conferences, it is true, have been 
held; but they are simply battle-fields, and as soon as the issues 
contested for in them are fought out, or discovered to be com- 
pletely and finally hopeless of solution, their existence ceases. 
They may perhaps be compared with the Disputations in earlier 
days, neither involving nor containing any governmental func- 
tion.” 

But the problems that are worrying the International Lu- 
theran Conference to-day are not American. Unlike America, 
the organization of Lutherans in Germany, does not depend so 
directly and unreservedly upon the spiritual purposes and upon 
the doctrinal foundation for whose maintenance and further- 
ance the organization exists. An outside and secular inter- 
mediary, the state, with purposes not entirely spiritual, steps 
in, as a third and very perplexing party. With the consolida- 
tion of the many German states, it has been the dream of the 
German government to also consolidate the whole of German 
Protestantism, particularly the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches, into one Union Evangelical or Protestant Church; 
and the International Conference from its early childhood has 
been hampered by the establishment, growth, and results of 
the “Union.” 

How the German state has dealt with the Lutheran 


2The Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung declares of these doctrinal battlefields, 
that no one of them has ever led to any satisfactory result. ‘‘After a collo- 
quium the difference was usually greater than before. All that has been at- 
tained by these discussions, which have now continued these last fifty years, 
was that single pastors and congregations were influenced to dissolve their 
ecclesiastical relationship with one party and go over to the other.’ 
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Church in Germany, how it does now and will in the future deal 
with our Church; and how a sound Lutheran body should 
deal with the state, and with such Lutherans as, for various 
reasons, satisfactory to themselves, and sometimes also to 
others, have remained within the state Church, has been the 
burning, practical question in the Internationa! Conference. 
With this question is also intimately associated the question, 
“How can the Lutheran Church be preserved in the future for 
our people in Germany?” 

On this subject, at a recent meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the Free Church of Prussia, the aged Dr. Rocholi, 
who for more than fifty years has stood in the midst of the 
struggles of the Lutheran Church in Germany, presented a 
résume of the experiences of his own life. When he was 
young, he said, he saw the dawn of a mighty movement toward 
sound Lutheranism. Men like Harless and Kliefoth demanded 
a Church true to its Confessions and determined in its oppo- 
sition to the state Church which effaced the Confessions. 

But this joyful sunrise was followed by a sorrowful sunset. 
Following the events of 1866 and the annexation of Lutheran 
territorial Churches by the Union, came the call for defence of 
a sound Lutheranism and gave the impetus to the formation 
of the General Body under discussion in this editorial. 

Nevertheless, the principle of the Union gained ground 
in Germany. The relation of the Free Lutherans to the Luth- 
erans in the Unien was not clear. The principle of the Union 
reached completion in the confederation of the German state 
Churches. The German Evangelical Church became a fact. 
The reservations made by the Lutheran state Churches con- 
cerning their Confessional basis have proved to be in vain. 
They are subject to the President of the supreme ecclesiastical 
power at Berlin, and this power will be the centre of gravity 
henceforth. 

Moreover, as Church and state are connected, the Church 
is delivered over to the theological faculties which are filled 
by the state. The practice of a union Communion has sur- 
rendered the altar of the Lord. The only way in which the 
Lutheran Church can be preserved to the German people under 
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such circumstances is in a separate body independent of the 
state and firmly rallied about the sacrament of the Lord. 

This is the difficult situation in Germany. And it presses 
more vitally upon the International Conference at the present 
moment than it has ever done before. Up to within a recent 
date the representation of the International Conference came 
from the so-called Free Churches of Germany, that is from con- 
federations of Lutheran Churches separated from the official 
Union. But, with the enlargement of the International Con- 
ference, so as to include, if possible, sound Lutheranism 
throughout the world, a very serious problem presented it- 
self. What shall be done with that considerable body of Lu- 
therans within the Union, who accept all the Confessions of 
Lutheranism, but who do not believe in separating from the 
state Church, or who, at least, have not done so, but who en- 
deavor to work for pure Lutheranism within the Union. 

These Lutherans are united in an association called the 
Lutherische Verein, founded during the stormy revolution in 
1848. They stand officially upon Lutheran Symbols; they de- 
clare that their congregations have never ceased to be truly 
Lutheran, in fact, and in law, and demand recognition and ap- 
plication of Lutheran principles in worship, congregational 
matters and government; insist upon strict observance of the © 
principle of pure altars and pulpits; and strive after a church 
government that will guarantee a confessional independence. 
These principles they seek to carry out within the Union as a 
matter of conscience. These aims they have declared in the 
so-called Wittenberg Theses (1849), which are to this day the 
official program of the Luth. Verein. 

What shall be done with these Lutherans of the Verein, 
who are desirous of belonging to the International Confer- 
ence? This is the question that arose on the enlargement of 
the Conference, and is still here in all its seriousness. At the 
last meeting at Rostock the International Conference decided 
to give these Lutherans the privilege of the floor, but not that 
of vote. It entered into a reciprocity arrangement with the 
Verein according to which delegates of the Verein are received 
at the Conference with the right of debate. This was a half- 
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way reception of Lutherans who were in the Union. But it 
did not finally solve the matter, and the excitement was inten- 
sified at Rostock by a report of a minority of the executive 
committee, which minority felt itself constrained to declare 
that the International Conference had not taken a sufficiently 
positive position against the ecclesiastical attempts which the 
German governmenthas been making to submergesound Luth- 
eranism in the interests of the Union. This minority stated 
its position in a sharp resolution which the executive commit- 
tee consented to have brought to the attention of the Inter- 
national Conference. 

Naturally, such a criticism of the Evangelical Union, in- 
volving also a criticism of the Lutherans on the executive com- 
mittee of the Union, and the reception of Lutherans in the 
Union under such circumstances, did not then, and has not 
since allayed the prevailing dissatisfaction on the part of Lu- 
therans within the Union. They felt that such an arrangement 
as that entered into by the International Conference and the 
Verein is not a recognition of qualified membership, but rather 
a measure of expediency, and that this was resorted to because 
of the protest in the International Conference against acknowl- 
edging members of the Verein as equal to those of the sepa- 
rated Free Churches, who have suffered so much for the sake 
of their confession. 

In the old provinces of Prussia this compromise on the 
miter of representation was received with mingled feeling; 
and from the eastern part voices of energetic protest have 
been heard. Thus, in the Allgemeine Ev. Luth. Kirchenzei- 
tung, a writer from the old provinces contends that now, after 
the Diets of Lund and Rostock, the thought of an international 
association of Lutherans has more nearly approached a realiz- 
ation and that one might properly begin to inquire what the 
outlook might be for the fulfillment of these hopes. It may 
be positively affirmed, he says, that in modern times there has 
been no churchly movement that has attracted such attention 
as the Diets of Lund and Rostock. Especially of Rostock 
does he affirm, that it was a Conference pre-eminent in depth, 
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comprehensiveness, clearness and fulness of the faith and that 
it excels all other Conferences in definiteness of aim. 

This writer from the old provinces presses home the fact 
that the press of Germany passed over the Rostock Confer- 
ence almost without mention, and charges that the reason for 
ignoring this great demonstration of sound Lutheranism lies 
in the fact that the German government is interested in de- 
pressing the Lutheran Church for the exaltation of the Union. 
And this is the very reason, says the writer, why the Inter- 
national Conference should strengthen the backbone of the 
Lutherans in Prussia. He asserts that the Luthérameuee 
Ravensburg have done well to accept the proffered compro- 
mise; and that the Lutherans in the Union in the east who re- 
fused to compromise and demanded more than present condi- 
tions will permit, are making a mistake. 

On the other hand, a writer who belongs to the Interna- 
tional Conference declares that the half-way step to which it 
is committed is not a real solution of the principle of represen- 
tation and that it is taken as an intentional slight by many 
Lutherans not only in Mecklenburg, but also in Saxony and 
Bavaria. Lutheranism in Germany, he says, does not stand 
on such a brilliant footing, that a large number of true Luther- 
ans may be slighted with impunity. The step which the Inter- 
national Conference took does not correspond with the ecu- 
menical character that it is endeavoring to assume. The Con- 
ference was founded to oppose the tendencies of Unionism as 
they were expressed in the memorial of the Berlin Council in 
1867, when it demanded the ecclesiastical annexation of Han- 
over and Schleswig-Holstein to the Union as the logical out- 
come of the political annexation. But at that time, men 
within the Union like Bieck in Erfurt, Arndt in Wernigerode, 
and Munkel declared that they were not only Lutherans them- 
selves, but in sympathy with the aims of the Conference. Con- 
ditions have changed. There will never again be any attempt 
to force Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein into the Prussian 
state Church, and the Allegemeine Ev. Luth. Conference de- 
serves much of the credit for the change. Even within the 
state Church the Lutherans are not slighted and affronted as 
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they were then. If the Conference gained such worthy sup- 
port in those turbulent times, what need it fear from true- 
hearted Lutherans within the Union at the present day? 

Moreover, asks this liberal writer, what is it that is de- 
manded of the Lutherans of the Prussian State Church, before 
they receive the full right of vote? That they would split their 
state Church into pieces? That they should drive the thou- 
sands of Lutheran congregations especially in the eastern 
provinces of Prussia into separatism? That they should them- 
selves come out of the state Church and leave it to the fanatical 
adherents of the Union and Ritschlians? The question need 
only to be asked, he affirms, in order to show its Utopian char- 
acter. Inasmuch as it is impossible to lay down any reason- 
able condition, by whose fulfillment these persons would be 
received to a full right of vote, let them be taken as they are, 
and let it be sufficient that they do as all others, namely, sub- 
scribe themselves to the Confessions. 

However we may regard the action taken at Rostock, it 
has certainly upset the equanimity of the general committee 
of the Union, which is now displaying more or less irritation. 
According to Dr. Kaftan, of Kiel, this committee had just suc- 
ceeded in gaining a closer relation between the Evangelical 
Churches within the Union, when the International Confer- 
ence enlarged itself to take the Union Lutherans away. 

Dr. Kaftan at Rostock claims that ihe Union and the In- 
ternational Conference are not in contradiction. He says that 
the International Conference embraces many divergencies, 
various tongues, different nations, different villages, different 
governments, state Churches and free Churches, those hold- 
ing the Lutheran faith under Lutheran worships and those in 
the Union half-absorbed and half-confederate, but these di- 
vergencies cannot separate us, because we are one in doctrine. 
We all are to learn from one another and to consider in com- 
mon the great interests of the Lutheran faith and to stand for 
them in common amid the varied life of humanity. 

According to Kaftan, the general committee of the Union 
has nothing to do with Confessional questions. It takes cog- 
nizance only of the questions of fact and guards the common 
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interests of Lutheran and Reformed Churches which are to 
remain what they are. 

Therefore Lutherans ought remain in the general com- 
mittee of the Union, and ought join in the stand of the Evan- 
gelical Churches against Rome, against sects, and in caring 
for Evangelical Germans in foreign lands, and for their own 
proper position in the state. 

Dr. Kaftan has been discussing the whole subject from 
the point of view of “Confession, Union, and Confederation.” 
He says no matter how we may judge the situation that has 
arisen from the Prussian Union, one thing must not be for- 
gotten by us Lutherans, and that is the advantage that has come 
to Lutheranism fromthishistory: namely,'that, withinthe Prus- 
sian Union, in distinction from the other Unions, in spite of the 
Union, there is a great number of earnest Lutheran Congre- 
gations and earnest Lutheran pastors. “I do not believe that 
I am saying too much when I assert that there are Lutheran 
Churches untouched by the Union, who, as far as power, 
clearness and earnestness in the defence of the Lutheran Con- 
fessions are concerned, are behind certain Prussian provincial 
Churches. He who is really concerned for the Lutheran Con- 
fession, especially in Germany, can only rejoice with his whole 
heart, that, in spite of the Prussian Union, so much genuine 
and true Lutheranism is to be found in Prussia. We Luther- 
ans all have reason to cultivate fellowship with these true Lu- 
therans with a whole heart and without reservation, and in this 
way really and truly serve the cause of Lutheranism so great 
to us.” 

Similar voices come from Prussia, where the Pomeranian 
Lutheran Verein cherished the hope of an organic connection 
with the Konferenz. This Verein met on the 17th and 18th 
of May, and declared that the action of rhe executive commit- 
tee of the International Conference must be characterized as 
contradictory to the fundamental articles of the International 
Conference, which, shutting out all ecclesiastico political ques- 
tions, makes the Lutheran Confession the only rule, and there- 
fore has no right to offer only a half-way membership to some 
Lutherans and thus reckon them as Lutherans of a secondary 
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order. The Pomeranians declare that to allow their Church 
to occupy such a position would be untrue to their history, 
which has been one of battle for the Lutheran Confession and 
also would contradict their present position as defenders oi 
the unabridged Lutheran Confession in the Prussian National 
Church. The Verein hopes that a more just consideration ot 
its past and present will cause the International Conference 
to change its position. 

Thus the discussion has been proceeding since last Sep- 
tember, and the executive committee of the International Con- 
ference has been moved to issue an explicit statement of its 
position in a series of short articles. 

In October, 1903, the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Conference made known the following principles with 
reference to the position of the Conference to the Lutheran 
Free Churches on the one hand and the Lutherans inside the 
Union on the other. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Prussia is to have four delegates, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Emanuel Synod is to have one delegate, the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregation in Baden is to have one delegate, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Hermannsburg Free 
Church is to have one delegate, with right of seat and 
vote in the executive committee. The remaining Lutheran 
Free Churches in Germany, as soon as they comply with ser- 
tain conditions laid down, can also have access to the execu- 
tive committee. 

As to the mutual relations between the executive com- 
mittee of the International Conference and the authorities oi 
the Lutheran Verein in Prussia, and of the August Konfer- 
enz, the executive committee will issue invitations for partici- 
pation in the various Lutheran Vereins. Vhe August Kon- 
ferenz, the four Lutheran provincial Vereins, and the Lutheran 
Conference connected with the August Konferenz will have 
the right to send each delegate “with advisory voice,” to the 
executive committee. The executive committee intends to 
make use of some men in the Union, prominent in their de- 
fence of the Lutheran Confession, with advisory voice. Finally 
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the hope is expressed that this approach may become still more 
intimate. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, at 
Magdeburg, on May 24th, the Committee took a vigorous posi- 
tion against the new Prussian ecclesiastical tax law, and in the 
papers of Germany expresses lively sorrow that the law has 
been passed in spite of the protest urged against it. The 
Committee also states that yielding to the protest was the very 
least to be done if the government expects to abate the rest- 
lessness universally prevalent in the Lutheran Church, be- 
cause of the threatened oppression of the conscience of Luth- 
erans in Prussia, who, “olens volens, will now have to belong to 
the Union. 

None can say precisely what the situation will be after the 
close of the meeting in 1907. As to Dr. Kaftan’s reasoning 
given above, we are sure that it will not be regarded as sound 
in the eyes of many members of the International Conference. 
Here in America, if there were not any other ground to take 
against it, his position would be vitiated by the fact that all 
the work he may be able to accomplish whether against Rome 
or for Evangelical Germans in foreign lands will be on the 
basis of a permanent union of Church and state (to say noth- 
ing of a union of religions), which, sooner or later, will prove 
to be a mistake. 

In conclusion let us remark that the difficult and embar- 
rassing situation of the sound Lutherans in the Union—for 
it must be embarrassing to any true Lutheran to be in such a 
situation,—especially from an American point of view, is one 
for which the International Conference is not responsible. The 
responsibility for this situation, with all its ills and embarrass- 
ments, whether it lies on the state, or on those who are within 
the Union, is not in the International Conference. The In- 
ternational Conference, therefore, cannot be blamed for keep- 
ing itself clear from danger of future entanglements, and of 
future subversion of the primary objects for which it exists. 

The fact that sturdy Lutherans in the Union have been 
persecuted for their fidelity to their faith should be recognized 
and appreciated, as we doubt not it will be. Any rivalry or jeal- 
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ousy between the organizations, or narrow view and outlook, 
or difference in method and administration, should not be suf- 
ficient to debar others from full representation, especially in 
view of the broadness of, the aim of the Conference. In brief, 
if a sound doctrinal argument can be established, and can be 
shown to be vitally applicable, the position of the Conference 
is right. If an organization object has more to do with ex- 
clusion than anything else, it is wrong. 

It is this question of representation, and of admission of 
Lutherans, which will have to be met here in America, and 
which should be openly met, discussed, and made known, be- 
fore the Conference sets foot on our shores. As yet, the vari- 
ous Lutheran bodies in America have not been able to settle 
this question of representation among themselves, almost en- 
tirely on the ground that it involves the further question of fei- 
lowship. The subject here has no political complications, and 
very few questions of expediency. The Lutheran press has 
not yet discussed it. It would be a mistake, in our judgment, 
for the International Conference to come to America with the 
question still to be settled for Germany; and without any pub- 
lic and well understood settlement thoroughly discussed ali 
around in advance, of our American situation. 


THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


SHOULD THE ALLGEMEINE KONFERENZ BE 
HELD IN AMERICA IN 1907? 


It does not now look as though the Allgemeine Kon- 
ferenz would have a successful meeting in America in 1907; 
and therefore it is not probable that it will decide to come. 
The General Council did, indeed, resolve that it was highly de- 
sirable that one of the meetings “in the near future, possibly 
in the year 1907, be held in America, making it a truly Inter- 
national Conference of Lutherans from the whole world,” and 
did appoint a delegate to go to Europe for this purpose. But, 
in view of subsequent developments, the object which the Gen- 
eral Council had in view, viz, “making it a truly International 
Conference of Lutherans from the whole world,” is not likely 
to be attained. It is true, also, that the General Synod in its 
closing hours passed a resolution, brought in by a committee 
not in touch with the situation, favoring the said meeting, But 
what is there, outside of these two facts, warranting the hope 
that the meeting will attain the object for which it was de- 
signed? 

In the first place none of the German Lutheran bodies 
seem to care for its presence here. The Synodical Conference, 
the largest body of German Lutherans in America, will not 
touch it. It declares that the AllgemeineKonferenz is union- 
istic. The Joint Synod of Ohio, like Missouri, will not be in 
favor of the meeting. The German Synods in the General 
Council seem to be singularly apathetic in regard to the mat- 
ter. Thus, the very bodies of Lutherans to which an Inter- 
national Lutheran Conference, originated and largely con- 
trolled by German Lutherans in Germany, would naturally ap- 
peal, will not participate; and, if the papers in Germany are 
to be taken as a guide, many Germans themselves, who feel 
that the next Conference ought to be held in South Germany, 
are dubious about giving their assent to coming here. 
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In the second place, there is therefore left only the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, substantially those Lutherans who have 
already come together, and met each other in the series of Gen- 
eral Conferences. Some of these Lutherans, ever loyal to the 
cause of Lutheranism, are enthusiastic for the appearance of 
this Convention; but that, in our judgment, serves to make 
the final result more doubtful. For if the English Lutherans 
of America alone undertake the cares and the expenses of in- 
viting what they suppose to be a thoroughly International Con- 
ference to our land, and of paying traveling expenses amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars for European delegates; and if 
they then discover that the International character of said Con- 
ference is not yet thoroughly established; that the proceedings 
will be prevailingly in the German language; that the mo- 
tions, decisions of the chair, and general outlook, will not 
be American, but German; that the bulk of the business con- 
nected with this Convention will pertain to local German is- 
sues, and not really to International issues, in which the Ameri- 
can Church itself is a component part, the Conference will be 
a disappointment. The English American Lutheran public, 
inspired by the idea of a world’s Convention of sound Luther- 
ans; but finding that the Convention is chiefly concerned with 
Lutheran problems from a German point of view; and that 
it does not represent even the bulk of the German-American 
Lutherans, will be grievously disappointed. 

Moreover, when the full import of the discovery that all 
members of the Allgemeine Konferenz must accept, not merely 
the Augsburg Confession, but all the symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church, begins to dawn on some of the more enthu- 
siastic English Lutherans, and, if, perchance, their membership 
should be afterward interpreted as an acceptance of this Con- 
fessional position, some confusion may result, and the last state 
of union may be worse than the first. This same point wii 
also hold true on the fellowship question. Shall we, for in- 
stance, ask General Synod men to come in on the basis of all 
the Confessions, when the General Synod itself does not stand 
on them all? If, on the one hand, they do come in, on the 
basis of all the Confessions, is not violence done to the truth? 
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If, on the other hand, they come in om the basis of the Augs- 
burg Confession alone, and are recognized on that basis, how 
can our most strict and conservative German Lutherans par- 
ticipate in the Allgemeine Konferenz, and fail to give such men 
full recognition afterward, on the basis simply of the Augs- 
burg Confession? If they should in the future fail to do so, 
will they not be accused of double dealing? 

Apart from this, we do not believe in temporarily conceal- 
ing or ignoring the Confessional facts. And yet we do not 
see how this can be avoided in uniting the Lutherans in 
America on the basis of the Allgemeine Konferenz at this par- 
ticular time, when the Germans of the Allgemeine Konferenz 
are having their own peculiar troubles in connection with the 
Union on this very matter of Confessional recognition. 

Weare heartily in favor of the Allgemeine Konferenz, and be- 
lieve that it has a great work before it in the way of unification, 
on all points on which Lutherans agree, to be done in Europe; 
and that there is a similar great work to be done in America 
and throughout the world. We also believe that there is no 
more likely agency than this Konferenz, and that the future 
has possibilities in store in both America and Eu- 
rope. But, owing to the fact stated above, we do not 
believe that the Lutheran Church in America will be prepared 
to receive such a body, without harmful results, in 1907. When 
America is better prepared, and when Germany is better pre- 
pared, then great things will follow. . In all true knitting to- 
gether of that which is severed, growth begins with those that 
are nearest together ; and the knitting must be a genuine bond; 
not merely a tie enduring for a day. 


Tew: 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL, THE CONSECRA- 
TION OF THE GERMAN PROTESTANT 
CATHEDRAL, AND THE ALL- 
GEMEINE CONFERENCE. 


It seems almost impossible to dispel the belief, widely 
prevalent in America and in Germany, that the General Coun- 
cil was represented at the consecration of the German Em- 
peror’s Protestant Cathedral. Not only was the Generai 
Council not represented in this affair, but it was not asked to 
send a delegate. The German Emperor selected his own men, 
through German government officials here in America, to rep- 
resent Lutherans in America. The President of the General 
Council protested in the only way in which he could, as an 
outsider and privately, to the only source of which he had 
knowledge, against a General Council Lutheran going as a 
General Council Lutheran to Berlin, on the ground that the 
Union in Germany has no more claim on us than has denom- 
inational unionism in America; and that we cannot maintain 
formal or informal relations with any European state Church, 
when that Church is involved in unionistic practices which we 
officially repudiate. In addition to this, he claimed that whiie 
it was doubtless right for the German Emperor to make a se- 
lection of clergymen to be present at any religious ceremonies 
of which he is the head, for the German Emperor to attempt to 
select his own man to represent Lutherans in America, who 
themselves were to have no voice in the selection, is not Amer- 
ican. In our view, neither the Lutheran Church in America, 
nor the Lutherans in America, are in a position to be repre- 
sented officially, or unofficially, without formal and united ac- 
tion on their part, which is impossible; and we agree with the 
editor of the Iowa Kirchenblatt in calling such representation 
for such a purpose a typical case of unionism. But now comes 
the following from the Deutsche Tageszeitung, which has been 
quoted widely by the press in Germany and America: 

“For the Conference of Lutherans of all shades of opinion, 
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which is to be held in September, 1907, in Philadelphia, the 
most comprehensive preparations are already being made. .. . 
The invitation that has been sent to about forty of the most 
prominent consistories, professors of theology, and pulpit ora- 
tors of Germany to come to America as the guests of the Lu- 
theran Conference, is intended to be regarded as a response to 
the courtesy which the Emperor Wilhelm showed to German 
Americans by his invitation to the consecration in the new Ber- 
lin Cathedral. In honor of the German guests two great re- 
ceptions are planned in New York as well as a festival service 
in Carnegie Hall. Among American Lutherans the hope is 
cherished that the German Emperor may perhaps decide te 
send a prince of the Hohenzollern to whom he will entrust his 
personal representation at the General Conference in Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

On this Der Alte Glaube remarks, “It is an open secret 
that the successes of the Allgemeine Evangelical Lutheran 
Conferences, especially as they have loomed up at the recent 
sessions at Lund and Rostock, have caused more than one Ber- 
lin Church politician some loss of sleep. A whole succession 
of ecclesiastical events and undertakings of these last months 
is not to be explained on any other hypothesis. But if now 
the attempt is to be made to use the mooted plan of the Allge- 
meine Conference in holding an International Lutheran Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, for the purpose of Prussian Church 
politics, we can only beg the Allgemeine Conference to have 
nothing to do with it. In the first of the Allgemeine Confer- 
ence’s fundamental articles is the declaration, as clearly as it 
can be made, that this body stands on the ground of the Luth- 
eran Confessions. It has therefore never thought of anything 
else but a gathering of Lutherans in Philadelphia who are con- 
fessionally sound. From this position it will be impossible to 
move her by either the machinations of Prussian Church poli- 
tics or by the wooing of unionistic Lutherans on the other 
side of the ocean, who adorn themselves with the name of the 
German Reformer, but deny his spirit.” 

On the utterance of the Deutsche Tageszeitung we have the 
following to remark: 
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1. The Allgemeine Conference of 1907 will not embrace 
“Lutherans of all shades of opinion” if the Conference remains 
true to its foundation. 

2. The only authorized invitation extended to the Con- 
ference to meet in America in 1907 has no connection with 
the “courtesy which the Emperor Wilhelm showed to Ger- 
man-Americans,” and was determined on and extended long 
before the consecration of the Berlin Cathedral. If it had 
been known that this invitation would in any wise have been 
regarded as a connection with the plans of the German Em- 
peror, it would never have been possible for any delegate or 
committee to extend it. 

3. Among many American Lutherans “the hope is cher- 
ished” that the German Emperor will have sense enough to 
regard the American principle of separation of Church and State 
as a paramount one in extending of his ecclesiastical cour- 
tesies, and will therefore not decide to send a prince of the 
Hohenzollern as his personal representation to Philadelphia. 

On the remarks of Der Alte Glaube we have the following 
to say: 

1. We endorse the petition of Der Alte Glaube that the 
Allgemeine Conference have nothing to do with political 
schemes at Berlin, though we do not believe that the All- 
gemeine Conference is in temptation or danger on this point. 

2. Weagree with Der Alte Glaube that not only in Europe, 
but also in America, nothing else has been thought of but a 
gathering of Lutherans in Philadelphia who are confessionally 
sound. 

3. As regards “unionistic Lutherans” on this side of the 
Atlantic we particularly disclaim this title as applicable to mem- 
bers of the General Synod who are interested in this matter. 
The European idea, fostered also by German papers in this 
country, that General Synod Lutherans are really Methodists, 
and are Lutheran only in name, is a mistake; and we go out oi 
our way to say that the General Synod Lutherans who are on 
the committee are sound in doctrine and in worship. 


T. E. SCHMAUK. 


THE’ EVANGELICAL’ CHURCH UIN (GHiar a. 
AWAKE | TOUDLS “bok hi 


At the meeting of the State Church of Germany in Berlin, 
on the 3d of May, the members declared that they “stand in 
harmony with the Confession of the Church on the ground 
of the divine revelation of the Holy Scriptures; and on the 
faith in the divinity of Christ, our crucified and risen Saviour.” 

They assert, with pain, that errors, which deny the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, are tolerated in public lecture halis, 
and in the pulpit; and that this has caused the deepest unrest 
in the congregations, and the arising of an earnest danger for 
the Church itself. “This condition has latterly become unen- 
durable, inasmuch as the destructive theology places its anti- 
Scriptural conjectures, as the sure results of historical investi- 
gations, in the midst of the congregations, and injures the faiti 
of the latter.’ The assembly therefore renews the demand 
that in the appointment of theological professors, in addition 
to scientific attainment and ability, the position of the applicant 
ewith reference to the Church's Confession as the Word of God, 
must be regulative. 

They also demand of the Church authorities that when 
thev reach the conviction that the teaching of a pastor con- 
tradicts the common faith of Christianity and the Confession 
of the Church, said authorities shall institute discipline. They 
are to do this especially when a clergyman attempts to make 
his anti-churchly convictions effective, not in the pulpit, but 
publicly in some other manner. 

They also beg their brethren in the faith not to lose hope 
in the future Evangelical State Church, but to hold out faith- 
fully against errors, and to pray for deliverance from the same. 

The Church has also resolved in the future to appoint a 
committee with authority to keep a watch on all dangerous 
developments, to see that they are brought to publicity, and 
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that public meetings are called with reference to the same. 
This is a far-reaching step. 

The action thus boldly taken, in the face of the most pop- 
ular theological professors, against the cultured daily press, 
and public opinion, and the views in the government, is a sig- 
nificant thing. Although conditions are becoming the same 
in the Reformed and many denominations in America (the 
Lutheran Church itself, beneath the surface, not being entirely 
free from the prevalent rationalism), we have seen no such ac- 
tion proposed or undertaken by any Evangelical American 
ecclesiastical body. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Stellhorn’s Greek Dictionary of the New Testament. 


KURZGEFASSTES WOERTERBUCH ZUM GRIECHISCHEN NEUEN TESTAMENT 
bearbeitet von D. F. W. Stellhorn, Professor der Theologie an der Capital Univer- 
sity zu Columbus, O. Zweite Verbesserte und Vermehrte Auflage. 1905. Dérf- 
fling & Franke in Leipzig. Price, 3 marks. 


Tt should be a source of satisfaction to the Lutheran Church in America 
to find that the best brief and handy dictionary of the Greek New Testament 
now in use in Germany, which ought be more fully in use in this country, 
is the work of that careful and accurate Lutheran scholar, Prof. F. W. 
Stellhorn, of Capital University. The brevity of the book does not consist 
in any abridgement of the richness of its content, but in the ability of the 
author to express much in few words. if we take, for instance, the studies 
given to the prepositions, or to the irregular verbs, we shall find, in clearest, 
most accurate and simplest form, a fullness of exact information just such 
as the scholar needs to possess. The works of Grimm, Cremer, Trench, 
Lydell and Scott, and many others have been used in full, and, as the au- 
thor says, the quintescence of what they have to offer is presented in short 
and handy form. The words of the New Testament are included in this 
lexicon excepting proper names. Much information is conveyed by the use 
of symbols. The lexicon will undoubtedly be of great service, not only to 
theological students, but to every reader of New Testament Greek, who 
uses the German language. 

T. 4.8: 


Lund’s The Book of Proverbs. 


THE Book OF PROVERBS. TZyranslated and commented upon by Emil Lund. 
Published by the author. 1905. Pages 360. Price, $1.25. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 


A handy translation, in clear 1anguage, of the Proverbs, with grammatical 
comments. 


T. BE. S. 
Bernhard Weiss’ German Translation of the New Testament. 


DAs NEUE TESTAMENT NAcH D. MARTIN LUTHER’S BERICHTIGTER UEBER- 
SETZUNG MIT FORTLAUFENDER ERLAEUTERUNG VERSEHEN. Von D. Bernhard 
Weiss. Erste Halfte: Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte. Zweite Halfte: 
Briefe und Offenbarung Johannis. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
1904. Preis jeder Halfte, 5 marks; in Leinwand, 6 marks. 8vo; pp. XX, 566 
and 545. 

This is Bernhard Weiss’ German translation of the New Testament. It 
is based on his Greek text, and gives the results in untechnical form, of his 
half century’s work on the New Testament. His moderately critical posi- 
tion is well known and reflected in this translation. Among many other 
things to be noticed is that he has omitted the word allein in Romans 3: 28. 
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Volck’s Position of Christ Toward the Old Testament. 


CHRISTI UND DER APOSTEL STELLUNG ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. A confer- 
ence paper by Prof. Dr. William Volck. Leipzig: Deichert Publication House. 
1g00. Paper, 60 pfenning. 

The ‘“‘half-way’’ men among modern critics are under the fatal necessity 
of finding some explanation of the ‘‘Position of Christ and the Apostles in 
regard to the Old Testament.’’ The Radicals are less concerned about this 
question. As they regard Christ as being only a child of His time and ca- 
pable of error, they merely brush him aside. It is different ‘with those who 
would leave Christ in His position and yet would pay tribute to modern 
criticism. 

According to them Jesus has ‘“‘legitimized the Old Testament as the 
Word of God;’’ but only in this sense that the essential contents must tbe 
distinguished from the form. The author asserts for example: ‘‘Even if 
we must regard the position that Christ assumes in reference to the histori- 
cal contents of the book of Jonah as authoritative, we can not maintain 
that He also guarantees the form in all its details.’’ Similarly in other 
cases. The fact that Jesus quotes statements and injunctions from the 
Pentateuch, does not prove that He ascribes its authorship to Moses. And 
if the contemporaries of Jesus were under the delusion that ‘‘Moses wrote 
everything with his own hand,’’ it was not the ‘‘business‘of Jesus to enlighten 
them on this point.’”’ The author does not seem to notice into what an 
awkward position he thus places Jesus. Such a position in regard to Christ 
and the Apostles is simply untenable. We have more respect for the radi- 
cals, as they are more consistent. Those who would like to be found on the 
Lord’s side, as the autbor evidently does, must accept His word unreserv- 
edly: ‘“‘The Scripture cannot be broken’’ (John 10: 35.) 

F. W. STELLHORN. 
Translated by C. THEODORE BENZE. 


The Authority of the Bible. 


This little brochure of 77 pages published by C. H. Beck in Munich at a 
rrice of 80 Pf. by Prof. Dr. Hauszleiter, of Greifswald, is composed of 6 
lectures delivered at the summer school for teachers at Greifswald in July, 
1904. The first iecture is the ‘Bible and Authority,’’ and the second on 
the “‘Bible and the Tridentine Council,’’ the third lecture is on the ‘‘Bible 
and the Formula of Concord.’’ The fourth on the ‘‘Bible and Christ.’”’ The 
fifth cn ‘‘The Bible and the Miracles.’’ The sixth on ‘‘The Bible and the 
History of Salvation, Bible and Babel.”’ 

In the first three lectures, from the standpoint of a believer, the author 
lays down the fact that a Christian, and especially a Lutheran Christian, is 
not bound to the Scripture in a legalistic or slave-like manner, but in a 
believing, child-like manner, with the free obedience of faith. Only such a 
position corresponds to the spirit of the divine Revelation and to our Con- 
fecsions. There must be room for the ever newly living experiences of the 
Church, and for the investigation of science. But this freedom does not 
lead to lawlessness. The central point, viz, the Bible and Christ, on the 
contrary, indissolubly binds our faith to the authority of the Bible, which 
does not ‘‘contain’’ God’s Word, but ‘“‘is’’ the Word. This the author tries 
to demonstrate. 


SYSTEMATIC. 


Kreyler’s Virgin Birth. 


Diz JUNGFRAULICHE GEBURT DES HERRN. Johannes Kreyler, Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. I904. I12pp. 8vo. Paper, 1.80 marks. 


We find here essentially Biblical thoughts and truths in philosophical 
language and presentation that are in part peculiar. ‘The table of contents 
is as follows: Introduction. I. The decree of incarnation: (a.) The in- 
carnation of nature. (b.) The incarnation of God. II. A sexual reproduc- 
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tion. (a.) Religious bearings. (b.) Physiological possibility. III. The 
question of miracles: (a.) Definition of the term. (b.) Appreciations of 
miracles. IV. The attacks upon the history of the nativity: (a.) Bibli- 
cal grounds. (b.) Contemporary reasons. V. Elucidation of the gospel 
records: (a.) The annunciation. (b.) The nativity. 

To much of the presentation we cannot subscribe; but we rejoice to see 
with what energy the possibility, reality and necessity of the Bible miracles 
are here maintained, even though in several instances an analogy is assumed 
between them and later marvelous occurrences historically authenticated. 
On page 55 we find the following rejoinder to those who would regard Jesus 
merely as a prominent, perhaps even the most prominent human Teacher: 
“Indeed the doctrine of Jesus is full of the sublimest wisdom. It has made 
the highest truths concerning God and the destiny and duties of humanity, 
the common possession of the nations, the rock and stay of souls. But the 
doctrine is only a part, the introduction and preparation of His work. 

All of that would not have electrified the world and transformed it, had not 
the person of Jesus, the miracle of His birth, His activity, His departure 
from the earth, everywhere aroused the conviction that here the veil of the 
beyond had been raised and a heavenly being had bodily visited this poor 
stage of existence. The Apostles’ Creed, which assuredly states what was 
believed from the beginning to be the Essence of Christianity does not men- 
tion the doctrine of Christ with a word, but speaks only of the incompre- 
hensible events in His life, whereby it is placed into a higher order of 
things.’’ The reason is, that Christ Himself, as to His miraculous person 
and His redemptive work is the real content of His doctrine. On p. 66 it Is 
properly assumed as the most probable that Luke in his genealogy proceeded 
to record Christ’s descent according to His maternal line, i. e. according to 
nature and hence recorded Mary’s descent to the end that Joseph is desig- 
nated as the son of his father-in-law. 
F. W. STELLHORN. 
Translated by C. THEODORE BENZHE. 


Who Was Jesus? 


Prof. Ihmels has recently been holding popular lectures on this subject, 
which were so well attended that thosa who desired to listen flocked in 
crowds around the open doors when they could no more enter the lecture 
hall. The lecture is now printed in connection with a second one, ‘‘What 
Did Jesus Want?’ By A. Deichert’s successors in Leipzig, pp. 65 8vo. 60 pf. 

In his first lecture Ihmels causes the personality of Jesus to become 
greater and greater before our eyes, until we cannot help seeing that it is 
divine. In the second lecture he offers the proof that Paul’s announcements 
concerning that which Jesus wanted to do, namely the redemption of the 


world by His blood are in harmony with the testimonies of our Lord con- 
cerning Himself. 


Schaeder on The Essence of Christianity. 


UEBER DAS WESEN DES CHRISTENTUMS UND SEINE MOLERNEN DARSTELLUN- 
GEN. ‘Two addresses delivered at the sixth theological conference at Méllen by 
Dr, Erich Schaeder, Professor of Dogmatics in Kiel. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
1904. pp. 78. Paper, 1 mark. 


A splendid little book. It contains: 1. ‘‘An excellent review of the 
lectures on the ‘Essence of Christianity,’ by Harnack, Seeberg and Cremer.’’ 
2. ‘“‘An equally excellent investigation of the problem whether the Gospel 
of the Apostle Paul is the same as that of the first three Gospels, or whether, 
as Harnack maintains, the Pauline Christianity or Gospel is a transposition 
of the actual i. e. original Christianity. The presentation is thorough and 
entirely objective.’’ In the following we quote a few of the principal pas- 
sages: 

Page 21. ‘‘We have now drawn the outlines of Harnack’s conception of 
Christianity. We learn that Christ (whom Harnack considers to be only a 
pre-eminent man) is for him in no wise the foundation for the teaching that 
God meets the human soul in paternal and forgiving love. But He appears 
to him as the fundamental condition upon which the soul can experience the 
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love of God and all its effects as a living power. He appeare as the funda- 
mental condition upon which arises a firm energetic faith and love. Ac- 
cording to this view it is the traditional person of the historical Jesus that 
influences us. It is his historical life, as it is presented to us in the sources 
recognized by H., and not His vicarious suffering and glorious resurrection, 
that constitute the power that transports us to the Kingdom of God.’’ 

Page 23. “It is no exaggeration, nor love of simple theological classifi- 
cation, if we assert that Harnack in the essential features of his conception, 
has a partner in Seeberg. It is hard to see, why Seeberg followed Harnack’s 
book with his ‘Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion.’ The differ- 
ences between both in certain points do not justify this step. Amd neither 
does the exquisite diction in which Seeberg clothes his rather abbreviated 
knowledge! At the close of his lectures he says: ‘The rule of God and faith, 
the Kingdom of God and love,—that is the Christian religion. It brings us 
peace and activity and thus fills the wants of our soul. That is all.’ In this 
sweeping statement there is nothing that Harnack might not also have 
stated in substance.’’ We are glad that at least Cremer and his followers 
have expressed a similar view to ours, and it does not help Seeberg that he 
now acridly denounces this criticism of his lectures and appeals to his or- 
thodoxy and his agreement with Athanasius and Luther, if he does not re- 
cant the respective statements in his lectures. 

Page 43. ‘‘According to Harnack and Seeberg Christ is the man who 
experienced God as no one before him, to whom the mighty love of God with 
its command of love first became revealed as an internally determinative 
potency,—the man who first unfolded it to full faith and to full activity. 
Christ the first bearer of the Christian religion! This first Christian, ac- 
cording to Seeberg is the first perfect bearer of the power of God, and as 
such the organ for its establishment on earth. On account of the divine ef- 
fects which Hea produced in the hearts of men in laying the foundations of 
the dominion of God, He is divine. According to Cremer, the God-man 
Christ, who by His humiliation unto the flesh and His merciful love unto 
death has atoned for the world, and who after His bodily resurrection is 
present in tha world as the Mediator.’’ 

Page 60. “The gospel from the beginning was de facto, nothing else 
than the gospel of Christ, as Paul also preached it. If the gospel with Paul, 
became one of a crucified and risen Saviour, it became so under the weight 
. of the facts of the history of salvation, and also because this form of the 
gospel was germinatively prepared in Jesus’ own gospel.’’ 

F. W. STELLHORN. 
Translated by C. THEODORE BENZE. 


August Hermann Cremer, Deceased. 


AuGuUST HERMANN CREMER, deceased October 4, buried October 8, 1903. 
Recollections. Giitersloh C. Bertelsmann. 1904. 141 pp. octavo. Price, 
paper, 1% marks; cloth, 2 marks. 


A most interesting publication. The simple tasteful manner of getting 
it up, is inviting. Upon opening the book one is at once captivated by the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Cremer, with energetic, kind and serious features. 
The contents describe Cremer’s life, activity and importance from various 
view-points. The presentation seems veracious. Even his weaknesses and 
limitations are not passed over; but they are naturally more implied than 
expatiated upon. We cannot,of course, subscribe to all of Cremer’s views 
nor to those of the author of these ‘‘Recollections;’? but we are agreeably 
impressed by the whole. It is evident that the Neo-rationalism of Ritschl 
is not pre-dominant in all of the German universities, although to many 
concessions are made ‘by all to modern theology. 

The ‘book contains memorial addresses by Dr. Schlatter (Tiabingen), 
Dr. V. Schultze (Greifswald), Dr. Kohler (Halle), Dr. Oettli (Greifswald), 
Dr. Liitgert (Halle), Dr. Kégel (Greifswald), Dr. Schaeder (Kiel), Lic. Born- 
heuse (Greifswald), and by his son, Lic. Cremer (Rehme). 

We learn from the contributions of the son, that H. Cremer was born at 
Unna, Westphalia, October 18, 1834, the son of a schoolmaster. From 1849- 
1853 he attended the gymnasia at Dortmund and Guetersloh; 1853-1859 he 
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studied at Halle and Tiibingen at the feet of Tholuck and Beck; 1859-1870 he 
was pastor in Ostoennen, near Soert in Westphalia; 1870 he was ‘‘called by 
a voyal patent from Versailles to the position in Greifswald, where he labor- 
ed until his decease as the most influential professor in the faculty of the- 
ology. His ‘‘life-work’’ was the magnificent ‘‘Biblico-theological Dictionary 
of New Testament Greek,’’ which appeared first in 1867. The ninth edition 
was published in 1902. The most important of his other publications are 
“The Pauline Doctrine of Justification” and ‘‘Lectures on the Essence of 
Christianity.”’ 

The following characterization of this influential man is quoted from 
those ‘‘Recollections’’: 

When in 1870 he gave up his Westphalian congregation, to which he was 
much attached, for a professorship and pastorate in Greifswald, he had a no- 
toriously difficult beginning to make. He entered an impoverished faculty 
a dead town, a region ecclesiastically desolate, far from the centres of scien- 
tific and churchly activity, from the beginning a hated and slandered man. 
After he had received his call, it was immediately made uncertain by the 
contrivances of the lodge assisted by the Crown Prince. When the King 
nevertheless confirmed it, the magistrates refused to pay his salary; the 
faculties of all German universities refused him the Doctor’s degree, hoping 
to make use of a statute which prohibited a professorship to one not in pos- 
session of a degree. Cremer quietly overcame all these obstacles. The prin- 
cipal thing was that students arrived in numbers increasing from year to 
year. To reach Greifswald from western and central Germany they had to 
pass half a dozen universities, even Berlin; but still they came. His suc- 
cess was not reached single-handed, as a matter of fact; but he had active 
co-laborers, foremost among whom was Zoeckler. No one is a faculty in 
himself alone. Neither did the faculty attain success without him.”’ 

Christ was his life and his theology. He would preach only Christ cru- 
cified. He fought for Christ’s teaching. The cross was his standard. Sel- 
dom has anyone taught such a Christo-centric theology as this teacher. 
The greatness and the glorious ‘‘one-sidedness”’ of his teaching consist in 
this that he constantly considered this alone and endeavored to bring its in- 
exhaustible treasures home to his students. Therefore he was a Lutheran 
in the innermost sense of the word, as he was by nature related to Luther. 
In him the formal and the material principles of the Reformation were 
brought out in full force. Christ, the Bilble, the forgiveness of sins in justi- 
fication,—these three for him belonged together. He wanted the Christ of 
the Bible—that was his Biblicism; he wanted the Bible of Christ (i. e. as 
Christ uses it and as it receives its light from Him the centre on every 
page)—that was his dogma of inspiration. 

F. W. STELLHORN. 


Translated by C. THEODORE BENZE. > 


Sohm’s Kirchenrecht Reworked in English. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANIZATION IN PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC TIMES. 
An Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. By Walter Lowrie, M. A 
Vol. I, The Primitive Age. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. Pp 
402. 


This is an Anglican reworking of the first part of Sohm’s famous treatise 
on Kirchenrecht. Sohm’s fundamental principle, it will be remembered, is 
that the development of church jurisprudence, and of canonical law as it 
occurred under a legalized Catholic Christianity, was a mistake. Any sys- 
tem of law is in conflict with Christianity, which is a system of love. <A 
system of law is a matter of form, force, justice, and has no vital relation 
as such to the Gospel life of the Church. The nature of the spiritual stands 
in contradiction to the nature of jurisprudence. The spiritual nature of the 
Church exciudes all sorts of ecclesiastical legal modes of procedure. But 
alas, the Church did not develop in a spiritual way. The Church of love be- 
came a Church of law. ‘The Church of duties became a Church of rights. 
And the essence of Roman Catholicism is the subjection of the Christian 
society to the terms of a legal constitution, with the clergy as officials. 

The difficulty of the application of a developed process of law to a spirit- 
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ual institution has often been felt and pointed out; and the Lutheran Church 
particularly has been ever ready to protest against the reduction of spiritual 
life to a set of motions corresponding to some definitely set and legalized 
external and regulative procedure. On the other hand, to deny, as Sohm 
does, the possibility of the application of form, justice, and even penalty, 
to the growth of grace in the spiritual world, is to go to the opposite ex- 
treme. Christ is first and foremost’ our Redeemer; but He is also our King 
and our Judge. 

The fundamental position of Sohm, viz, that law is incompatible with 
the very idea of the ecclesia, and that there can be no legal organization of 
the ccclesia, that the ecclesia as a whole is incapable of organization, and 
that the church is ruled entirely by free inward assent to the Word of God; 
that law can produce only a legal denomination; that love and meekness 
are the powers which must be relied on in the Church that all things may 
be done decently and in order, has been must earnestly contested, and right- 
ly so. 

Sohm and Lowrie confuse the spiritual principle in its kinetic and po- 
tential capacity with that principle as an accomplished fact. Unquestionably 
the Church is to be working toward the goal set by Sohm. But, it is equally 
certain, that she will never attain that goal on earth. Human beings on 
earth, even the best of Christians, are not purely spiritual; but have local- 
ized relations. It is the Lutheran Church particularly, with its doctrine 
of the equal rights of the human and the divine in the person of Christ and 
in the sacraments, that is capable of doing justice to both the spiritual and 
the temporal in the relations of the Church to its members, and of one mem-~ 
ber to the other. 

Rejecting the externalization of Romanism and Anglicanism; and the 
legalism of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism; the Lutheran Church 
nevertheless does not go to the extreme of Sohm and entirely abandon the 
human and the outer relationship. This relationship is not the important 
thing, it is true. It is the lower, and not the higher. It is the passing and 
not the enduring. But it is real and legitimate, in its own subordinate 
sphere. 

We wish to draw attention also to the remarkable doctrine of Sohm that 
the Church, not being material, or formal or geographical, but purely 
spiritual, is the assembly of the whole of Christendom. According to Sohm, 
the word ecclesia expresses no definite empirical magnitude, no particular 
social organization, not even that of the local community. ‘‘The idea of 
the local congregation, indeed of any congregation in the narrower modern 
sense of the Word, is one which has absolutely no bearing upon the organi- 
zation of the Church,”’ according to Sohm. ‘‘There is no such thing as an 
assembly of the local congregation, or of any congregation as such; and con- 
sequently there are no organs or officers of such congregations. In Chris- 
tendom there are none but ecumenical assemblies. The ecclesia alone ex- 
ists.”’ Here, again, we see the extreme on the one side, and in contrast with 
Rome, as over against that other extreme in congregationalism and in Luth- 
eranism which emphasizes the local assembly at the expense of the larger 
synodical assembly; which in fact deniies rights and powers to the latter; 
and which, under the fear of the possible erection of a visible church, de- 
nies all form and content to the church at any point between the local 
congregation, i. e. ‘‘the churches’ at the one end; and the communion of 
saints at the other. 

T. Hi. S&S. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION: 


Discussions on Higher Education. 


THE TREND OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Chicago University Press. 1905. 


From the pen of President Harper, of Chicago University, there have 
appeared from time to time addresses and discussions on educational sub- 
jects connected chiefly with the college and university. These have now 
been gathered into one volume, ‘“‘The Trend of Higher Education’’ (Chicago 
Uniy. Press, 1905). In President Harper’s characteristic sprightliness and 
vim, bold and progressive claims are joined with wise and judicious sugges- 
tions. Much that deserves high commendation is marred by views that 
will call forth strong dissent. Among the questions treated, which are 
“University and Democracy,” “Some Present Tendencies of Popular Educa- 
tion,’ ‘‘The University and Religious Education,’’ ‘‘Waste in Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘The Old and the New in Education,’ ‘‘Dependence of the West 
Upon the EKast,’’ ‘‘Higher Education in the West,’’ ‘‘The Contribution of 
Johns Hopkins,’ ‘‘The Urban University,’’ ‘‘The Business Side of a Univers- 
ity,’ ‘‘Are School-Teachers Underpaid?’ ‘“‘Why Are There Fewer Students 
for the Ministry?’’ ‘‘The Theological Seminary in its Civic Relationship,’’ 
“Shall the Theological Curriculum Be Modified, and How?’ ‘University 
Training for a Business Career,’ ‘‘Shall College Athletics Be Endowed ?’’ 
‘Latin Versus Science,” ‘‘Co-Education,’ ‘‘Alleged Luxury Among College 
Students,’’ ‘‘The Scientific Study of the Students,” ‘‘Tha College Officer and 
the College Student,’ “‘The Length of the College Course,’ ‘‘The Situation 
of the Small College,’ only two topics can be selected for criticism. 
The first shall be the Small College; the second, Dr. Harper’s Attitude to 
Religion and Theology. 

THE SMALL COLLEGE. 


Dr. Harper claims from his own experience to approach the problem of 
the small college with no prejudice. Nevertheless there is an air of patron- 
izing superiority, which has also been felt by those who have heard Pres. 
Harper, whenever he, head of the remarkable Chicago University, has 
deigned to speak of the smaller institutions. The small colleges are re- 
garded (1) as having some factors that would seem to guarantee their life 
and growth; (2) as possessing other factors which hinder development; and 
(3) as needing desirable changes that are to be expected. 

The argument often used for smaller colleges, viz, that of close touch 
with professors, is dismissed by the statement, based upon experience, as 
Pres. Harper claims, that in large institutions there is a greater relation- 
ship, and an equally close one with as many teachers as in the small insti- 
tution. The first part of this defense of the larger college rests upon the 
passing relationship with ‘“‘a greater number of instructors.” It is no an- 
swer to the very point made by the advocates of the small college, namely 
the intimate relationship. The bigness is made a proof in typical Western 
American manner. It is an appeal to quantity, not to quality. The second 
point, that there is ‘‘closest possible touch’’ in a university with as many 
instructors as in a college, carries on the numerical proof. The new turn 
given the quantitative argument, namely the closeness of fellowship, receives 
contradictions from the constant endeavor of larger institutions to reach 
men in their deepest needs by indirect agencies. The fact that Princeton 
seeks to introduce the historical system rests upon an experience which at 
least makes Prof. Harper’s assurance of his close touch of students with 
teacher in a university very doubtful. 

When again closeness of acquaintance is depreciated, because some 
teachers deaden men’s souls, and their proportion is held to be no less in 
the small than the larger institution, this argument can be turned equally 
in the other direction. The failure of some teachers is no proof that close 
association between teacher and student iis not as a rule profitable, and con- 
sequently where this rule is easier of application there must be the educa~ 
tional advantage. 

The professor of the smaller institution as a superior to the instructor 
of the university is rather summarily dethroned in a wholesale assertion, 
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that the instructor and tutors of a university, would be professors in smaller 
institutions. From the experience of one university Dr. Harper makes this 
sweeping claim. There is no just allowance for the best professors of many 
a smaller college, men of high standing and scholarship, while the best in- 
structors of a university are selected, and nothing is said of the many young 
tutors, who because of a high average, and of ability as students, but with 
no pedagogic experience are put in charge of the Freshmen, the very class 
that needs the best fundamental training and teaching. 

In this manner Pies. Harper, when he persuades himself that he is 
arguing for the small college, denies that it can better develop responsibility, 
and sees its best hold in ‘‘the fancied or sentimental’ idea of its superior ad- 
vantages, in the awe, fear, or jealousy (sic) of men against the larger col- 
lege, in the heroism of the alumni of a small college, the sympathy of man- 
kind for the weak, the desire of rich men to construct some new thing with 
their fortunes. These causes, which exist apparently not to Pres. Harper’s 
delight, are strengthened by the small expense of the usual college, its re- 
ligious influence, its conservative educational traditions. Finally Pres. 
Harper must admit: ‘‘The small colleges, scattered everywhere, are but 
the natural and inevitable expression of the American spirit in the realm of 
higher education.’’ 

If Dr. Harper labored so hard to find some proofs for the small colleges, 
we know what to expect when he sees its disadvantages over against the 
advance of the high school, when he turns away with satisfaction if the 
small colleges die because a ‘‘broader spirit’’ has killed sectarianism, which 
more than true denominationalism is held to have been ‘‘a great source of 
power and strength” in building up the small college. Narrowness not true 
church loyalty is therefore made the potent factor of the smaller institution. 
It is true that there have been and are some narrow advocates of the de- 
nominational college; but they and their spirit have been the enemies not 
the true friends and strength of the small college. Of course the very fact 
of the smallness of a college over against the thousands of a university like 
the one at Chicago would indicate the small institution’s narrowness, Uncon- 
sciously Pres. Harper has been again misled by his quantitative point of 
view. A real difficulty in the small college is the lack of means, and con- 
sequently the impossibility of realizing many ideals. This more even than 
the growth of the State University is the weak spot of the small college, 
from which its other ills flow. 

With the suggestions of Dr. Harper as to the future advance of some 
colleges and the falling back of others to the rank of academies we have full 
sympathy. Better a good academy than a poor college. The result in each 
case will be due to the amount of pedagogic insight and the devotion of a 
clientele to a certain college. Our Lutheran Church must rise to much 
higher ideals, to much greater liberality, if it is to have real colleges. All 
the devotion and sacrifice of a few will be in vain unless in {broadness of 
spirit the present advance is met. Soin the future I believe a larger number 
of colleges will survive, because of tradition and history than the small 
percentage (25 per cent.) allowed by Pres. Harper; but a decrease would be 
no loss. It is a matter to be grateful for, when the college with typewriter 
and business department attachments, and other similar paying appendages, 
which are degrading to the college, will succumb. We desire only the real, 
smali college, doing full, honest, noble collegiate work. Tha sooner the 
small fake university dies and the would-be college collapses the better. 
If some people could not be humbugged all the time there might be quicker 
Geaths among decrepit colleges. No amount of religious loyalty can justify 
an educational misfit, an institution below grade, lacking thoroughness, and 
sufficient standing. With Dr. Harper I will sing a Te Deum for every de- 
cease of a college unfit to survive in the growth of the highest and [best 
educational ideals. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


It is of interest to see where Dr. Harper stands in the question of relig- 
ious influences in education, and in educational questions pertaining to the- 
ology. 

The sectarian spirit is strongly opposed. While a distinction is formally 
made between the denominational and sectarian spirit, yet the latter is 
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really identified in treatment with ecclesiastical control. The passing away 
of church control is closely joined with throwing off the ‘‘shackles of the 
sectarian spirit.’’ I should very much like to know Pres. Harper’s defini- 
tion of ‘‘sectarian’’ and ‘‘denominational.’’ Much of his declamation against 
sectarianism, and his laudation of broadness is essentially anti-denomina- 
tional and anti-ecclesiastical. It injures all real definiteness by a vague, 
modern broadness, which is as misty as it is popular. What we need is not 
more of this sentimental brceadness, but a clean statement as to what it is. 
what it still retains, its creed, its purpose and plan. 

In the paper on ‘‘University and Religious Education’ an attempt is 
made to show what the broad conception of religion is. In the University 
biblical history and literature is to be elevated (sic) to the level of other 
history and literature. Its psychology is to be studied. Its practice is to 
be tested by laboratory methods. ‘Thus it is hoped religion will be lifted up 
in the minds of the educated. Reverence and respect will be gained for re- 
ligion among scientific men. Problems of religious truth and pedagogy 
will be truly valued. Religious feeling will be given its legitimate sphere. 

Now this broad ideal is an abstraction. It is brought about by taking 
away much that is precious to the individual believer. ‘The extensiveness of 
undefined spirit will destroy the intensity. Where religion is to be really 
studied we must learn something from German Universities. In its effec- 
live form religion, apart from speculative philosophy of religion, is studied 
in more or less denominational coloring. For the broadest university which 
teaches religion nevertheless is Reformed or Lutheran in tendency. While 
even thus real efficiency is crippled because of lack of the reverential spirit 
on the part of many, because of the overbalance of intellact, yet the whole 
content is much more decidedly Christian and evangelical than the ideal 
of Dr. Harper. Such a study as seems contemplated in Chicago’s scheme is 
subtraction of many valuable truths of Christianity to bring it to the level 
of Judaism, or even Hindoism, Buddhism or Mahommedanism. While per- 
sonally Dr. ‘Harper is certainly Christian, his intellectual ideals as presented, 
though influenced by the Christian spirit, are not definitely Christ-centred. 

That in this assertion there is no injustice appears from Pres. Harper’s 
address on ‘“‘The University and Democracy.’ In it he says: ‘‘With the 
church as such, democracy knows no relation, with morality and righteous- 
ness in individual and nation, democracy is deeply concerned. Religion it- 
self does not always conduce to morality and righteousness, nor is intelli- 
gence in every case a guarantee. But enlightenment of mind and soul, 
whatever be the single or joint agency that produces it, is the only safe- 
guard against that which is demoralizing and degrading. Education, there- 
fore, in connection with religion, becomes a factor in securing for democracy 
the very food on which its life depends.’’ In this passage religion is not seen 
in the true Christian form which produces morality and righteousness, un- 
less individuals abuse it. Enlightenment and the mind are really put above 
the soul. Greek intellectualism and not Christian faith is tacitly preferred. 
Education igs placed first, religion connected with it. It is deemed possible 
that by a single agency, which may be education without religion or religion 
without education, democracy may be safeguarded. ‘The supremacy of re- 
ligion is but maintained. It is education which ig made the prophet, priest 
and sage of democracy. And democracy needs no personal God. ‘‘Is democ- 
racy a religion? No. Has democracy a religion? Yes; a religion with its 
God, its altar and its temple, with its code of ethics and its creed. Its God 
is mankind, humanity; its altar, home; its temple, country. The one doc- 
trine of democracy’s creed is the brotherhood, and consequently the equality 
of man; its system of ethics is contained in a single word, righteousness.’’ 

In a declamatory form we have here Comte’s positivism. Mankind is 
democracy’s god. No personal God above the people. What with such a 
God is the foundation of man’s brotherhood? Will men be brothers with- 
out the Heavenly Father? What teaching made men brothers? Upon what: 
shall righteousness rest? Are human ideals sufficient? Did mankind beget 
righteousness, or has it become a reality through the growing power of reve- 
lation? 

Such unhistorical, sophomoric trash I have seldom read. And there is 
much of the same sort in this address, which lacks soberness, historical 
perspective, philosophical clearness. In fact, often ideals have been bor- 
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rowed, as at times it is directly stated, from the Old and New Testament, the 
game ideals are illogically expanded ‘by the author’s oratorical mood into 
humanitarianism and positivism, and the living God, who gave the ideals, is 
forgotten. Such addresses like these make us doubt the balance, the scien- 
tific accuracy of democracy’s new religion as proclaimed by the President of 
Chicago University. 

More soundness are in some of the utterances on the civic relation of the 
theological semimary. But in this treatise the civic side of life is exagger- 
ated. True, it is admitted here by Dr. Harper in his’ Christian mood, ‘‘But 
the problems of democracy cannot ‘be solved without the light which Jesus’ 
teaching sheds upon them.” This contradicts the statement above; but let 
it be remembered that only Jesus’ teaching is mentioned. The seminary is 
asked to give up its priestly character, its aloofness from real issues and 
from the present scientific spirit. The minister must not be taught that his 
main business is preaching. He must live among the poor; he influences 
education. The church must work in civic institutions. The seminaries 
must receive the ‘‘baptism of the spirit of democracy,’ which will develop a 
new teaching on the function and scope of church work. Humanity and de- 
mocracy must be the ideals; Jesus the great social leader. 

In the light of this ideal it is interesting to note Dr. Harper’s place of 
“Theological Curriculum,’’ in which wise and unwise ideas are promiscuously 
mixed. 

1. “The stronger men should spend four years, if possible, in the semi- 
nary. 

2. First year (prescribed work): 

a. Old and New Testament literature, history and theology; an outline 
of church history and systematic theology. 

b. One or two lectures a week on sociology. 

c. Regular theme work for the cultivation of expression. 

3. After general course No. 2 students shall specialize in some depart- 
ment. 

4. Students are to be grouped according to their peculiar future work; 
this then will be pastors, administrators, musical workers, medical workers, 
general workers. 

5. Each student must have a principal department, in one of the helping 
branches, Old or New Testament, church history, systematic theology, so- 
ciology, homiletics. 

6. Hebrew is to be required only of those who specialize in Old or New 
Testament; Greek only for preachers and teachers. 

7. Every student who prepares to teach or preach should be given time 
to work in natural science, psychology and English Literature, unless his 
college course has provided this opportunity. 

8. Among pastors, administrators, general workers, the English Bible 
should be made the main subject; secondary are psychology, pedagogy and 
_ sociology. 

9. Musical and medical workers are to be trained in their special line. 

10. The student should investigate great problems. 

11. There should be ‘‘clinics’? in Sunday school work, sociology, visita- 
tion, preaching, church administration. 

12. A certain number of weeks a student shall be under an active 
pastor. 

18. Groups shall retire under an instructor into solitude for a season. 

14. The theological corriculum should be organized in connection with 
a University. 

15. Tuition shall be charged, and scholarships given for merit. 

16. Certain seminaries shall develop a specialty, and students of other 
éeminaries should go there. 

17. The theological seminary shall be broadened to include all Chris- 
tian workers.”’ 

The discussion of these suggestions I leave to the theological professors. 
They were only quoted to show the character of some of Dr. Harper’s work. 

While I then differ and that often materially from Dr. Harper, I cannot 
but commend his treatises for their suggestiveness, their freshness and 
stimulating power; but I sincerely wish that he would advocate a more defi- 
nite, decided Christian faith. JOHN A. W. HAAS. 
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Flint’s New Work on Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENTIA SCIENTIARUM AND A HISTORY OF CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS OF THE SCIENCES. By Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D., F. R. W. E., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1904. Large octavo. Pp., X, 340. 


Dr. Flint here vindicates the right of pure philosophy; a vindication 
very much needed in these days, when experimental psychology, and the 
coctrine of development as applied to mental states—with the dangerous 
analogies brought in under the name of laws from the physical world—have 
left practically a very small place for philosophy itself to operate. Dr. 
Flirt defends the right of philosophy to unite, harmonize and render self- 
consistent the separate sciences. This is not more than to assert for our 
powers of thought and reason the right to properly master and co-ordinate 
the nature and content of knowledge which comes under our observation. 

The scientist is bound to appear and submit himself and his knowledge 
at the bar of philosophy. He is, of all others, the very man who takes most 
on trust. And philosophy is the one science that has the right, the ability, 
and the duty io inquire into the nature of knowledge as such. Moreover, 
philosophy has before her the legitimate task of elaborating a theory of the 
three great objects with which the mind comes in contact, viz, nature, mind 
and God—in other words of elaborating a metaphysic. Finally philosophy 
has a right to test and determine the worth of such principles as truth, 
beauty, virtue and life. Flint’s extensive historical survey of attempts of 
this character, which have been made in the past, is very instructive; and 
the book is worth study. 

TT OSs 
Coe’s Education in Religion and Morals, 

EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND MorAtLs. By George Albert Coe, Ph. D., 
John Evans, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Life’? and “The Religion of a Mature 
Mind.”’ Chicago, New York, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. London 
and Edinburgh. Pages 434. Price, $1.35 net. 


Dr. Coe’s book is effective. He is in comprehensive touch with all the 
details of his subject; and takes a close grasp of the whole. By keen analy- 
sis of all problems he reduces them to their logical position. By a fusing of 
principle and fact into readable material, he gives the book a final shape. 

The essence of the work rests, first of all, on the maintenance of a di- 
vine spiritual unlity in education, on the supremacy of the spiritual and the 
religious over the intellectual and the physical, and on the natural develop- 
ment of the spiritual and religious personality from germs already lying 
within the subject, and capable of assimilating the future truth that comes 
to it properly from without. 

On this last point, viz, that the new birth and epiritual life and discern- 
ment, are a part of our lot by nature, and are not implanted by a special act 
of divine grace, the Christian religion as revealed in the Gospel (not as in- 
terpreted by the author), is in firmest antagonism to the book. Inwoven on 
every page, and a part of the texture of almost every paragraph, is this 
recognition of the function of education to develop the spiritual nature of 
the child, but to develop it by natural, and not by redemptive processes. 

ARB DES Se 


HISTORICAL, 


A New Life of Constantine. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, THE REORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE, AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH. By John B. Firth, sometime scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. The Knickerbocker Press: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 1905. Pp., XII, 368. $1.50. Heroes of the Nation Series. 


This latest volume of the Heroes of the Nations series is deserving of 
hearty commendation. It is the best popular life of Constantine that we 
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have seen. The avowed purpose of the author is to write with imparti- 
ality and in his purpose he has succeeded admirably. There is no gloss- 
ing over of the weak points in the character of his hero. The treacher- 
ous murder of Licinius, the cruel and unnatural execution of his eldest 
son, Crispus, the wasteful extravagance that marked the later years of 
the Emperor’s reign, are neither concealed nor explained away. Above 
all the author has given us, what we rarely find, a true picture of Con- 
stantine’s relation to Christianity. We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote one or two sentences which may profitably be used as a corrective © 
to much that has been written concerning this first Christian Emperor. 
“Constantine was not one of those rarer and choicer spirits who scek truth 
for its own sake without regard for material advantage. Conversion in his 
case did not mean some sudden or even gradual change permanently al- 
tering his outlook upon life, and refining and transmitting personal char- 
acter. It merely meant worshipping at another shrine, entering another 
temple, reciting another formula. His ruling motive was ambition. He 
would worship the god who should bring victory to his arms. The 
intensity of his conviction was to be measured by the extent of his suc- 
cess and by the height to which he carried his fortunes’”’ (p. 100). So much 
for those who have conceived of the miraculous appearance of the holy 
sign in the heavens—a tradition which Mr. Firth calls in question—as 
effecting in Constantine a change similar to that which the vision on the 
Damascus road effected in Saul of Tarsus. On the other hand, to those 
who have avowed their disbelief in the reality of the Emperor’s conver- 
sion Mr. Firth has this to say: ‘‘Constantine was prone to superstition. 
He was grossly material in his religious views, and his own worldy suc- 
cess remained still in his eyes the crowning proof of the Christian vert 
ties. But the sincerity of his convictions is none the less apparent, and 
even the atrocious crimes with which he sullied his fair fame cannot rob 
him of the name of Christian’’ (p. 329). 

In the chapters which deal with the dissensions that arose within the 
Church during the reign of Constantine—with Donatism and Arianism— 
Mr. Firth has drawn largely upon the admirable work of Canon Bright 
in the Age of the Fathers. He does not make light of the questions at 
issue, neither does he sneer at the desperate earnest of the men who 
bent all their powers to the extirpation of these heresies, though both 
of these attitudes are popular with present day historians. A like temper 
is observed in his treatment of the persecutions. He discounts the violent 
invective of Lactantius, and attempts to do justice to the characters of 
Diocletian and those of his colleagues and successors who arrayed them- 
selves against the Church, showing how and why these persecutions 
arose. Chapters IT and VIII are worthy of special mention 1n this regard. 

In the concluding chapter of the book, under the caption ‘‘The Empire 
and Christianity,’ Mr. Firth gives us a compact and illuminating treat- 
ment of the conditions within the Roman Empire that were to result at 
last in its downfall. Especially commendable is his examination of the 
charge, so sneeringly ihe pine by Gibbon and adopted from him by so 
many of his successors, that the fall of the Empire wus brought about 
by the Church. Our author wisely makes no sweeping denials, for, in- 
deed, the charge is not wholly false, but contents himself with showing 
in how far it is true. One last quotation will serve to illustrate the au- 
thor’s attitude. ‘‘Hard things have been said of Christianity and its in- 
fluence upon the Roman Empire, harder perhaps than the facts warrant, 
though the bitterness of many of the critics has been directly provoked 
by the boundless assumptions of the Christian apologists. Looking back 
dispassionately upon the period with which we have been dealing, it is 
not difficult to see why the Church triumphed and why the nations acqui- 
esced as readily as they did in the downfall of paganism. The reason is 
that the world had grown stale. It was sick of doubt, weary of blood- 
shed and strife, and nervously apprehensive, we can hardly question, of 
the cataclysm that was to burst upon the West and submerge it before 
anether century was over. The philosophies were worn out. The gods 
themselves had grown grey. There was a general atmosphere of numb- 
ness and decrepitude. Men wanted consolation and hope. Christianity 
alone could supply it, and though Christianity itself had lost its early 
joyousness, freshness, and simplicity, it retained unimpaired its marvel- 
ous powers to console. In a world tired of questioning and search it re- 
turned an answer for which it claimed the sanction of absolute Truth.”’ 
That is the true answer to the question that arises in the mind of the 
eandid reader of the history of the Church in the fourth century:—How 
did it all happen? 


The reader of the passages above quoted will notice the admirably 
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crisp, terse and trenchant style in which they are written. It is char- 
acteristic of the book. It is one which should be in the hands of every 
student. Our own criticism is that it has not been provided with an 


adequate bibliography. 
Cc. M. JACOBS. 


Kropatschek’s Scripture Principle of the Lutheran Church. 


DAS SCHRIFTPRINZIP DER LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHE. Historical and Dog- 
matical Investigations. By Dr. Fried. Kropatschek, Licentiate and Professor of 
Dogmaties in Greifswald. Vol. I. The Beginnings. The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages. Leipzig: Deichert Publication House. 1904. VIII, pp. 462. Royal 
octavo. Price, 9 marks. 


A very comprehensive, thorough and instructive work attractive in 
presentation, and excellently gotten up. According to the preface the 
author aimed at furnishing the historical setting for the formal principle 
of the Lutheran Reformation. ‘‘The first part sets the scripture principle 
into a most diffuse history of religious life. It seemed to me as if this 
were the only way of approaching the actual problems and of finding 
points of comparison for these movements of the Reformation period, 
that were strengthened by the Bible without possessing their own doc- 
trine concerning the Scriptures.’’ Following a descriptive ‘‘Introduction,”’ 
there are two ‘‘Sections.’’ No. 1, treats of the ‘‘practical use of the Scrip- 
tures at the end of the Middle Ages.’’ This is divided into nine chapters, 
as follows: The Waldensians. The Hussites. The so-called prohibition of 
the Bible in the Church. The distribution and use of the Bible at the 
close of the Middle Ages. Religious criticism of the canon. The Cathari. 
Expansion and dissolution of the canon. Provhetism and inspirational 
communities. The ‘imitation of Christ.”’ Apocalyptica. Political and 
social matters. ; 

Part II treats of the ‘‘Formal principle of the theologians” in 9 chap- 
ters as follows: The literary opponents of the popes. The formal prin- 
ciple of Wiclif. Precursors, friends and opponents of Wiclif. The theo- 
logians of the councils of reform. Wesel, Wessel and Goch. The early 
history of the protestant idea of inspiration. Scripture and tradition. 


Sola Scriptura. The exegesis of the Middle Ages. The Gospel and philos-. 


only. Seriptura vel ratio. Appendix: unpublished sources.—Vol 2 is to 
appear within a year. 

We are agreeably impressed by the modesty of the author in refe1- 
ence to fields that he has not himself investigated and follow him all the 
more confidently in the results of his own studies. The following extracts 
may give an idea of the work: 

“Tf the formal principle lacks an evangelical content, it will never 
advance beyond fruitless criticism. A blossom here and there can not 
deceive one who is familiar with the history of the sects. Succeeding 
generations will prove whether it is a communion founded upon a firm 
base or not. The earlier Waldensian communion would have perished in 
its own weakness if the churches of the Reformation had not infused 
new blood into it and ‘transformed its essential features.’ (sic!) They 
wished to read the Scriptures. The church had no objection, provided 
they did not indulge in heretical expositions. In spite of ail, they wished 
to be true to the catholic dogma. That certainly was no reason for sepa- 
ration from the church. Their exegesis abounded in allegory, like that of 
‘the church. The latter insisted only on this one point that the laity 
should not elevate itself above the clergy. Only in this wise can we un- 
derstand decisive conflicts.’’ 

“There is no prohibition of the Bible in the church of the Middle 
Ages. This is the conclusion now reached by unbiased students of chureh 
history. . . . Over all ecclesiastical edicts that hedge in the unlimited 
translating and reading of the Bible stands the motto: ‘The Scriptures 
are too obscure and too difficult of comprehension to be studied without 
Ganger, unassisted by churchly instruction.’ Post-tridentine and modern 
catholic teachings hold: ‘The catholic church permits the laity to read 
ae mele Scriptures only under certain safeguards established by the 
chunehey? : 

“TIp to the end of the twelfth century there is certainly no universal 
prohibition, i. e., no papal edict of universal force. The French synods 
of the thirteenth century passed only territorial decisions, and these seem 
1o have been soon forgotten. They were called forth by the temporary con- 
flicts with the Albigenses and the Waldensians, and their validity applied 
to the momentary combat with the heretics. ‘The decisions of the Eng- 
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lish synods were directed against the translation of Wiclif and others 
not approved by the church.” 

At-the close of the Middle Ages the Bible was neither a popular book 
nor a school-book. It was not until the Reformation that it became 
both. To begin with, the enormous price prevented a poor clergyman or 
layman from buying a German Bible. We learn from a remark written in 
a Bible of the year 1499 that it was bought for 9 florins. At that time a 
fattened ox could be bought for 3 florins. This proves conclusively that 
the early prints could not be universally acquired any more than the 
manuscripts. . . . Before that the price (for manuscript Bibles, of 
course) was still higher. It has been estimated that an ordinary folio 
sold at about $50. A Cistercian eenvent in 1309 sold a 4 vol. manuscript 
of the Bible for 8 pounds of pure silver, the price of a snug little country 
property. This illustrates what a wealth was then represented by the 
convent libraries and how carefully they guarded such treasures that 
in times of need could be used as a very valuable means of payment.” 

EF. W. STELLHORN. 


Translated by C. THEODORE BENZE. 


The “ Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America.” 


In the ‘Lutheran Church Review,” in its April issue, the editor gives a 
very thorough review of my book ‘‘A Brief History,’ etc. I have read that 
article with much interest, especially the points of criticism which are all 
kindly and exceedingly instructive, and I shall try to profit from it for a 
second edition. 

The editor thinks, that in some points ‘‘the causative occasion is: mis- 
taken for and made the potent and central cause of the more important acts 
in the history of our church,” and that in those cases ‘‘the more powerful, 
if less visible, prime reasons in the background, those reasons that are con- 
structive,’’ have not been properly emphasized. I am sure that this does not 
apply to the chapter treating of the history of the Missouri Synod, nor to 
the history of the Iowa Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio, and the Scandina- 
vian bodies. There may be some truth in this criticism respecting several 
passages of the earlier history, and every point to which the esteemed editor 
calls attention shall be carefully examined and perhaps corrected. 

But the editor of the ‘‘Lutheran Church Review” has also criticized 
something that can not well be much otherwise in a work of this kind. A 
book, such as I have tried to write, a mere outline of the histlory of the 
Lutheran Church in America, intended to impart only the elementary 
knowledge of this history, a book, further, that could be equally well used 
by a/l Lutherans in our country, because in all questions of dispute a per- 
sonal standpoint is not expressed—such an outline, such a First Reader such 
an impartial guide for the Lutherans in all synods can not very well bear 
in itself what the editor of the ‘“‘Review’’ would like to see, ‘‘a constructive 
ideal as a whole.”’ This quality, as desirable as it may be in a book, is the 
very thing that, to a large extent, must be sacrificed in a work of this kind, 
at least for the present. As long as the Lutheran bodies of our country have 
not reached a better understanding in the questions dividing them, such a 
constructive ideal as a whole governing a history of the Lutheran church in 
America will always mean a work written more or less in the interest of the 
one or the other of the various synods. This could be illustrated by defin- 
ing the points of difference in doctrine and practice which keep the great 
bodies of our Lutheran church divided, and it could be illustrated also by 
referring almcet to any book of strong individuality that has been written 
on history concerning the Lutheran church in America. They all speak 
pro domo. My aim was to write a brief history with strictest objectivity, 
as far as such a thing is possible at all. After a century it will be easier 
than it is to-day. Then all parts of the Lutheran church will have united 
more upon a common ideal. As conditions are to-day the only constructive 
thoughts which my special purpose permitted me to follow wae the logical 
division given in the index of the book. Or the constructive ideal should be 
the non-denominational element, but that would require a work on a broader 
scale, where the history of the Lutheran church would have to be written 
on the background of the history of the protestant denominations of this 
country. 
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Now it may be said that a text book for our seminaries, for the purpose 
of inspiration, must be based on such a constructive ideal as a whole. But 
whether this must absolutely be so depends upon what method of instruction 
shall be followed. The book was written in German, and the Germans as a 
rule are opposed to the reciting method in the class room where the {book is 
the teacher. They prefer brief, condensed text books which offer the ma- 
terial in compendious form, and compel the professor to come prepared by 
other works and to enlarge upon what the student finds in the book. This 
“Brief History,’’ etc., was intended to be a guide only in the elementary 
facts, and the teacher behind the book then must construct according to the 
peculiar character of his own synod. 

Finally I will be permitted to say that although Fritschel, Jacobs, 
Graebner, Mann, Wolf, Nicum, and the ‘“‘Lutheran Cyclopedia’ have been 
my chief authorities in dealing with the earlier history of our church—the 
“Documentary History of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’ had not yet 
appeared when I wrote that part—yet in respect to historical developments 
then following, many other works (Peter & Schmidt, Deindoerfer, Hoch- 
stetter, Grosse, S. Fritschel and numerous mionographical treatises) have 
been carefully studied. The fact, that Fritschel, Jacobs, Graebner are often 
referred to must not be understood as indicating that these three works are 
my authorities. They are mentioned simply to accommodate the reader 
who longs for more, or more thorough, information than my outline can 
give. Even at places where I have received the most light perhaps from an 
article or from a synodical report, I mention a page of Fritschel, because 
his work is more accessible for the reader. In the English edition the book 
of Dr. Jacobs is referred to wherever the work of Fritschel is a mere trans- 
lation of Dr. Jacobs. 

These were a few things in which I thought that some explanations 
might be necessary. In other points thie article in the ‘‘Lutheran Church 
Review” contains many most valuable suggestions which can only be helpful 
to the improvement of the book. 

J. L. NEVE. 
Atchison, Kas. 


Outlines of Sermons on Old Testament Texts. 
[ CONTINUED. | 


BY REV. F. P. MAYSER. 


8. And now the word of the Lord came to him for correction from his error. 

a. Should he not understand, that the true remedy for Israel’s de- 

fects was not in the destructive forces of the strong wind, the 

earthquake and the fire of the Law, but in the soothing still 

small voice of the Gospel? Should he not learn to go forth 

(vs. 18, 15) in faith and hope with less fire of the Law and more 

- fire of the Spirit and continue in the work of the Lord, who still 

had his seven thousand faithful ones. 

b. The Law is needed, but the real remedy for the betterment of 

our race and the means for the spread of God’s kingdom is the 
Gospel. May the Spirit teach us, how to use both aright! 


B. Text; -I Kings 21; 15-19. 
We may sum up the contents of this chapter in the ninth Command- 
ment. 


‘*THou SHALT Not Covet THy NEIGHBOR’sS HOUSE.”’ 
I. The particular sin which comes under consideration—covetousness. 


1. When we speak of covetousness as sin, we take the word in its bad 
sense. 

a. We may have a desire, even a strong one after the possession of 
something which may be legitimate, if we are willing to give an 
equivalent for it, as is done in the ordinary exchange of prop- 
erty. 

b. Though Ahab offered some compensation for Naboth’s vineyard, 
v. 2, it was wrong, because he knew such transactions to be 
against the Levitical law, Numb. 36: 7. Naboth seems to have 
been one of the few faithful ones, v. 3. 

2. In so far as Ahab offered a compensation to Naboth, he acted honorably, 
but what shall we say of the thousands in our Christian lands, whe 
desire ‘‘by craftiness’’ to gain possession of our neighbor’s property 
and who are never satisfied—a characteristic of covetousness? Some 
one defines it ‘‘an insatiable desire for gain,’’ regardless whether it be 
honest or dishonest; another: ‘‘a madness of the soul;’’ Chrysostom: 
“fan insatiable drunkenness.’’ 

a. How strong, diversified and wide-spread this desire! 

'b. How dangerous to character and the soul! I Tim. 6: 10. 

Examples: Gen. 13: 10; 31: 41; Jos. 7: 21; I Sam. 2: 12-14; 
So as LO: O19; LL wines oo) 20-24 es b6s 11> Jer, 613°) Matte 26: 
14, 15; Luke 16: 14; Acts 5: 1ff; 19: .27; 24: 26; II Pet. 2: 16. 


II. The long train of sins to which it leads, if not checked. 


1. What Ahab could not obtain honestly, he consented to be accomplished 
“by craftiness,’’ v. 7c. He may not have known all about the plot; 
but he knew enough of it. His conscience is silenced. His wicked 
wife projects and carries out the insidious plan, v. 8. It is being done 
under the color of religion, v. 9. Others, sons of Belial and even the 
elders of the city, are drawn into the wicked scheme, vs. 10, 11. A 
righteous man is murdered, v. 13. And Ahab takes possession of 
property bought with innocent blood, v. 16. 
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2. Many practical lessons can and should be drawn from this. , 
a. Covetousness a root of all evil. What the covetous man cannot 
obtain honestly, he tries to obtain ‘‘by fraudulent means’ and 
even in openly wicked ways. See the above examples. 
b. Such course is, of course, unbecoming a Christian. It is against 
law and gospel, I Thess. 4: 6, and brings punishment. 
III. The punishment. i 
1. The secret plan was known to God and he sent his prophet, as he did in 
Ti oar i2: Ui. 
a. God’s eye penetrates everything, Ps. 139. Exposure will follow. 
b. He sends his messengers, sometimes his servant who may touch 
the guilty conscience from the pulpit; sometimes the detective, 
the constable or the sheriff. 
2. Elijah announces the punishment on Ahab and Jezebel. 
a. The extreme penalty is not at once inflicted. This is mercy, in 
order to give an opportunity to repent. 
b. But the threatened punishment came, ch. 22: 387ff; II Kings 9: 
33-37. Punishments for such transgressions and crimes: A guilty con- 
science, ruined character, disgrace, often total loss of what was thus gotten, 
imprisonment and, if not repented of, eternal damnation, I Cor. 6: 10; 
I Tim. 6: 8-10. Beware! Luke 12: 15. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


A. Text: II Kings 2: 9-15. 

As God always had his Church in the world, though it had few members, 
60 he always had his ministry which belongs to it. He provides men for 
the office. 


THE CARE OF Gop FroR HIs CHURCH IN ALWAYS SENDING Ir HIS SERVANTS. 


I. The removal of Elijah. 


1. After his life’s work was done, 

a. which was chiefly a work under and by the Law. The people 
having apostacized, needed repentance, hence also the Law, Rom. 
33.20: The prophet also announced certain chastisements, 
I Kings 19: 15, 16. Similar John the Baptist. 

b. We, too, have to preach the Law. We are, indeed, ministers of 
the Gospel, but our apostate age needs the preaching of the 
Law, to prepare for the reception of the Gospel. 

c. The Lord saw that Elijah’s work was done, ch. 2: 1, and the 
prophet seemed to be aware of it, v. 2ff. Comp. John 13: lff; 
LT Dine 422 6.57, 

2. His removal. 

a. Not by death, but by a translation into heaven in a whirlwind, 
v.11. *The chariot of fire was no doubt typical of the character 
of his life’s work. Deut. 4: 24; Numb. 11: 1, 2; Is. 4: 4; 26: 11; 
Heb. 12: 29. 

b. Elijah’s translation has been compared to Christ’s Ascension; 
but we cannot agree to this. If there is something typical in 
it, we believe it rather to be: first, that of the end of the law of 
righteousness under the fire and the storm of Calvary, when the 
veil was rent; second, it may point back to Gen. 5: 24, and for- 
ward to I Thess. 4: 17. (It may also stand in some relation te 
Rev. 11: 3ff.) 

c. But there is certainly a clear proof, that death does not end 
man’s existence. 

8. The work did not cease on account of Elijah’s removal. 

a. It is not dependent on any man. Men may pase6 away, but the 
work of the Lord goes on. 

b. His Church is to continue and he calls others into his service. 


*Examine carefully the original. The popular idea, that he went into 
cea eee a chariot of fire is wrong. The text does not say so. See v. lls. 
and v, 1. 
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II. The putting of Elisha in Elijah’s place. 


1. His call. He had been called 
a. by the Lord, but through man, I Kings 19: 16, 19; 
b. from an humble’ position to a great work. 
c. He obeys and devotes himself entirely to this work. Thus the 
Lord calis his ministers—inner and external call. 
2. The equipment which he needed and received. 
a. No one is fitted by nature alone; he needs the outfit from above. 
b. Elisha received it partly during Blijah’s life in his school, partly 
at his departure. 
ec. On “a double portion,’’ v. 9, see Deut. 21: 17, and consult com- 
mentaries. In our humble opinion Elisha expresses simply an 
earnest desire to be eminently qualified to do the Lord’s work. 
In the application we may refer to the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit under the New Covenant, as compared with the operations 
of the Spirit under the Old. 
3. Thus the Lord always cared for the perpetuation of his Church by ¢all- 
ing men to the holy office of the ministry. 
Appeals to pious young men to devote themselves to this work. 


B. Text: II Kings 4: 8-37 (or any suitable part of it). 


This chapter tells us of a number of miracles, wrought by God through 
the prophet Elisha. Miracles have not only an apologetic, but also a didac- 
tic, prophetic and practical value. We select the one performed in the Shu- 
namite’s house. It illustrates: 


Gop’s GRACIOUS AND WISE DEALINGS WITH HIs CHILDREN. 
I. A son is given to this woman. 


1. She was one of the few pious women in Israel who were faithful to God. 
a. The text says ‘‘a great woman,’’ probably a woman of some rank 
and wealth. She resisted two temptations: the temptation of 
the ungodly spirit of her times and the temptations of wealth. 
It is not the easiest thing to maintain a high degree of piety 
under such circumstances. 

b. She was hospitable, neither too proud, nor ashamed, nor afraid 
to entertain the prophet and converse with him. It showed the 
religious turn of her mind. Comp. Luke 10: 38-42. 

2. Her kindness is unexpectedly rewarded. 

a. In her modesty she does not ask for any compeneation, v. 13; 
but the prophet, moved by the Spirit, announces a very precious 
gift to her, v. 16. Whether this gift was given miraculously or 
not, we cannot definitely ascertain, but it was a gift from God. 

b. True piety does not look for rewards for such kindness; yet, God 
gives them unexpectedly in blessings to the family and in sus- 
cess to our daily labor, Matt. 10: 41, 42; Luke 10: 6,17; 5: 6. 


II. The son ts taken from her. 


1. Her joy is suddenly turned into sorrow, vs. 19, 20. 

a. Divine wisdom allows this, John 11: 1ff, Job’s afflictions. There 
is no flock, however watched and tended, But one dead lamb is 
there: There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, But has one 
vacant chair. Longfellow. 

b. We may not at first understand the object of these afflictions; 
but it is the school in which God trains his children for some- 
thing higher. John 9: 4; 11: 4; Heb. 12: 6; Rom. 8: 18; II Cor. 
rs WE 

2. The mother resigns herself in faith to her less and clings firmly to the 
word of promise. 

a. nee Tg Caaetc an example to all parents and others in similar 
tria 
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b. Her actions (vs. 21-25) show that her faith inspires her to hope 
against hope, Rom. 4: 18. She evidently believed in the posei- 
bility of a miracle. She may have reasoned: If God could give 
me a son under extraordinary circumstances, he can also re- 
store him. 

c. To expect now the restoration of a departed one would require a 
special revelation of God. 


III. The son is restored (in this case). 


The prophet is the instrument in God’s hand. 

a. He evidently ascertains first God’s will, v. 33b and then acts, 
probably according to directions given in answer to his prayer. 
If you wish to pray for, or do something extraordinary, ascer- 
tain first of all God’s will in the case. 

b. The child is resuscitated and given to his mother. 

That a miracle was performed cannot reasonably be questioned. 

a. It is almost incomprehensible to what silly explanations men 
have had recourse to explain away this miracle. See for instance 
Lange’s Com. p. 47. 

b. Whilst we firmly believe in the possibility of miracles, it would 
be something extremely extraordinary, yea miraculous in itself, 
if any could pray now-a-days with a sober and sincere faith for 
the resuscitation of a dead body. 

c. We do not look for our departed ones now to return; but we 
comfort ourselves with their: having died in the faith and their 
being with the Lord and we hope for the great miracle of their 
resurrection at the last day through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


A. Text: II Kings 5: 1-4. 
This chapter contains one of the most important events in the life of the 


prophet Hlisha. A charming testimony to the living God and his gracious 
and wise providence; a mirror of the Old Testament economy of saivation; 

‘a type of the salvation of the sinner under the New Testament; a great 
storehouse of doctrinal and practical lessons which are well worth our seri- 
ous consideration. 


THE CLEANSING OF NAAMAN AND ITs LESSONS. 
I. The person here presented and his disease. 


Describe hig position and character as a heathen. 

a. All this was no insuperable barrier for disease to come into his 
house and on himself. 

b. It finds its way into the homes of the high and mighty, as well 
as into those of the poor and unknown. 

The disease. 

a. The most loathsome known. The whole story shows, that it was 
a wise and significant providence, which allowed just this dis- 
ease and none, other to come on this man. He was proud and 
was to be humbled, and was ultimately to be brought to Elisha 
and his God. There is divine wisdom and benevolence in every- 
thing et comes from God. Would that we could always recog- 
nize it! 

b. An incurable disease. Neither nature (the waters of Jordan did 
not cure him), nor man, nor the gods, could cleanse him from it. 
Naaman’s, nor the king’s wealth and power availed nothing. 
How vain our boasting of our power over disease! How frail 
and impotent we are, not only over against pulmonary consump- 
tion, but in fact over against far less dangerous disorders in 
our bodies! 

c. Producing inevitable death. The prospects for this great man 
were therefore very gloomy. 


THE 
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CONCORDIA. 


AN ADDRESS ON THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION AND 
THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOOK OF CONCORD, 


Delivered in 1880 to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, 


By PROF, A. SPAETH, D. D., LL. D. 
[Translated for the LUTHERAN CHURCH REviEw by C. THEODORE BENZE, A.M. ] 


I should like to connect the few remarks with which I am 
{o open the celebration of the present evening, with the well- 
known title of our body of confessional writings: “Concordia, 
Christian reiterated, unanimous confession of the subscribed 
Electors, Princes and Estates of the Augsburg Confession and 
of the doctrine and faith of the theologians of the same. 
Dresden, 1580.” We are not assembled to-day to commemor- 
ate the anniversary of the Formula of Concord. ‘That was 
Gbserved three years ago. ‘To-day we are observing the 
double anniversary of the presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, June 25, 1530, and the completion of the whole Book 
of Concord, which was issued for the first time on June 25, 
1580. 

In the wonderful sixteenth century of which Ulrich von 
Hutten once enthusiastically exclaimed: “It is a joy to live 
in thee!” the fifty years lying between the above mentioned 
dates—June 25, 1530, and June 25, 1580—were beyond doubt 
the most important for the time, the most decisive for the fu- 
ture. They were the years of theological and churchly deter- 
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mination and controversy. After the unity of the medizval 
Church was once broken down and demolished, they gave rise 
to confessions in every direction, drew boundary lines, laid 
foundations, upon which Christendom with all its external di- 
visions, stands essentially to the present day. 

From the time of the sixth century, when the first 
great struggles of the Church concerning the fundamental doc- 
trines ‘of God, ‘ol’ the ‘Trinity, “of Christ, ithe God-man, had 
reached a victorious, uniform termination, no creed was formu- 
lated for a thousand years. Nominally the Church stood on 
the old foundation. The letter of those first ecumenical creeds 
was sufficient. But while the Church departed more and 
more from a deeper saving knowledge of them, the ex- 
ternal form of a strict, well-organized unity was preserved in 
the construction of a constitution, and the establishment of the 
forms of worship terminating in the hierarchy, in papacy. 

But now—one thousand years after the Athanasian Creed 
—a new era of confession dawned. Just as in the first five 
centuries, but in quicker, mightier, and more popular growth 
the testimonies and confessions of faith multiply: “Here we 
stand! There we stand!” At the head of all (though not in 
point of time) stand our Augustana with its Apology, the 
Smalcald Articles and the two Catechisms. Round about them 
we see springing up the numerous Reformed confessions, not 
presenting a compact, solid front, as ours do, but in very di- 
verse national and individual coloring. And even the Roman 
giant, startled from the indolent rest of his medizeval dolce 
far mente, is obliged to go to work again in theology. He 
must write Confutations, even if they are such poor produc- 
tions that the Emperor must throw them into the waste-paper 
basket! He must call a Tridentinwm at which, more than ever, 
he constitutes himself, with specifically Romish doctrines, a 
papal church, and gives expression to his apostasy from the 
old apostolic and catholic faith in a well-considered testimony. 

Viewed thus, that period, it is true, at first sight presents 
nothing but a painful picture of conflict and rupture, ruin 
and dilapidation. Lutherans, Reformed, and Romish, and be- 
tween them the finer shades of Zwinglians, Calvinists, Philip- 
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pists—the hand of one is against the other! What becomes of 
the “joy of living in this century” if Luther longs to be out of 
this vale of sorrows, and Melanchthon sighs to be delivered 
irom the rabies theologorum? Does it not impress one as 
being a satire on the spirit of those times, and the historicai 
realities of the fifty years of conflict, if, on the anniversary of 
that Augustana in 1580, a collection of writings is published 
bearing the beautiful, peaceful name “Concordia,” and it turns 
cut to be a clear, unmistakable confession of faith, openly, 
manfully exposing all points of difference and controversy in 
doctrine, strenuously fighting down errors to the right and left, 
and most positively guarding the unity of the faith with the an- 
cient apostolic Church? Did our fathers say too much when 
they gave the name “Concordia” to this collection of their 
confessions? How far were they justified in giving this com- 
prehensive title to their common testimony? What does the 
name mean for that time and a proper understanding of itr 
What for our time and our task in it? 

In the first place, in connection with the name “Con- 
cordia” we may refer to the fact and emphasize it, that by it 
the confessions of our Church are to be designated as an organic 
whole, concordant with itself. Whether it be of the year 325, 
er of 1530, or of 1580, it has not divers Spirits, divers Lords, 
divers faiths ; but from beginning to end, we must predicate of 
it: One Lord! One Faith! One Mind! One Spirit! One 
heart and soul! Concordia! 

This is most clearly apparent, when we take our stand in 
the real center of the Book of Concord, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and from there look forward and backward. Then 
we maintain most positively: We have a Concordia with the 
creeds that came before, the Ecumenic Symbols. And we have 
a Concordia with the creeds that follow, with all the test- 
imonies of the faith that have afterwards found recognition and 
reception into the Book of Concord as confessions of the 
Church: the Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Catechisms 
and the Formula of Concord. Concordant with the Ecument- 
cal Symbols, is the Augustana; concordant with the Augus- 
tana, are the other Symbols. 
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For a correct estimation of the Lutheran Reformation, it 
is one of the most important points to recognize what a clear 
consciousness the fathers possessed, of this unity of faith, 
and how confidently and joyously they gave expression to this 
conviction of their hearts. To them the thread of continuity 
of the ancient Apostolic Church was not broken and they never 
would have admitted such a break. Their confessions were 
based upon the old massive foundation of the Apostoli- 
cum, Nicenum and Athanasianum, and thereby they ex- 
pressly recognized and gave utterance to their connection. 
The Augustana above all gives forth no uncertain sound in 
this respect. We meet this Concordia in the very first sen- 
tence of its first doctrinal article: “The churches with common 
consent among us, do teach that the decree of the Nicene Synod 
concerning the unity of the divine essence,’ . .. 5 1sidraes: 
And this sound continues in an appeal to the Apostles’ Creed 
(Art. III of the Son of God), to the writings of Augustine 
(Art. XX), Cyprian, Jerome, Gelasius and other Fathers, in 
other articles (esp. XXII). The same sound of harmony 
with the early Church and its doctrine is heard in the positive 
condemnation of the heresies of the Manicheans, Gnostics, 
Arians, Samosatanes (Art. I), Pelagians (Art. 11), Anabap- 
tists and other fanatics (Art. V and IX), Donatists 
CArt)V TDD) Novatians (Art oor); Everything contained 
in the old faith of the Church, concerning the Triune God, the 
God-man, and salvation, the Augustana strives to proclaim 
abroad and to place it in clearer light, especially as to the point 
of personal appropriation and thus to bring it more directly 
home to the individual. 

Hence the Confessors of the Augustana express their 
conviction with great assurance at the end of the first part (foi- 
lowing Art. X XI), as follows: “This is about the Sum of our 
Doctrine, in which, as can be seen, there is nothing that varies 
from the Scriptures, or from the Church Catholic, or from the 
Church of Rome as known from its writers. This being the 
case, they judge harshly who insist that our teachers be re- 
garded as heretics.” In such joyful assurance of being at one 
with the old Catholic faith, the Augustana breathes a spirit of 
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hearty peace, true Concordia, even toward those who had op- 
posed the movement of Reformation so harshly and inimically. 
It even harbored hopes of peace which unfortunately (as Lu- 
ther’s prophetic vision had foreseen) were not realized; but 
which seemed justifiable, at the time. It is simply a historical 
fact, that the false teachings and practices, which caused the 
controversy, though they existed as a matter of fact, had no 
legal right, inasmuch as up to that time, they had received no 
general ecclesiastical sanction. Hence it was not difficult for 
the confessors of the Augustana, as shown above, to demon- 
strate their agreement, not only with the early confessions, but 
also with the most prominent Fathers of the early Church. 
And it was also in accordance with divine providence, in this 
important matter, to place the mild, gentle Melanchthon in 
the, foreground, so that he might find the most unobjection- 
able form of confession for Luther’s sound faith and theology, 
and thereby preserve the Concordia, if at all possible. 

And is there need of any proof that our other confessions 
all stand in this unity of the old faith? The Apology, this 
thoroughly theological and at the same time devotional com- 
‘mentary on the Augustana; the Smalcald Articles, which in 
spite of their heavy Luther-like blows against the “dark-lov- 
ing, light-shunning rogues,” who will have no council, against 
the ‘enthusiasm’ of Papacy and the Pope as the Anti-Christ, 
at the same time with exquisite composure emphasize “the 
great articles of divine majesty, concerning which there is no 
controversy because we confess them on both sides’; the 
two Catechisms which are constructed and arranged throughout 
upon the common ground of the early Church, the Law, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer; and finally the much abused 
Formula of Concord itself, which in all controversial points of 
the sixteenth century claims to stand upon “the symbol of our 
time,” “the unaltered Augsburg Confession,” of 1530, and in 
all previous doctrinal points of controversy, subscribes un- 
equivocally to the Ecumenical Symbols. (Comprehensive 
summary, &c., § 2 and § 3.) 

From this view-point the body of our confessions truly de- 
serves the beautiful and expressive name Concordia, as a con- 
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cordant testimony and a thoroughly harmonious exposition 
f the faith, as “at all times the Holy Scriptures were under- 
stood in regard to articles of faith, by those living at the 
time, and the doctrines contrary to them were repudiated and 
condemned.” 


But the word “Concordia” also presents another face. 
Concordia means a true, deep, rich harmony with truth. It 
is a concord in which truth is forever uppermost, subjectively 
and objectively. The “Concordia” therefore is openly and 
honestly hostile to everything that openly or covertly contradicts 
the truth confessed by it. Harmony in confession of the truth 
and repudiation of its denial, belong together. They are mere- 
ly two sides of the same thing. As the shadow of error and 
perversion sneaks after truth, so the peaceful form of Thesis 
is accompanied by the mailed combatant Antithesis, and wher- 
ever a genuine Concordia is to be preserved in fullness and 
truth, there it must draw its sharp sword against all commix- 
ture and attack, according to the device: 


The things [ strive for, I want complete, 
Though fierce the battle rise! 

For halt of fame I’ll not compete, 
Nor for divided prize! 

To me let truth be truth for aye, 
A lie be a lie in my sight, 

And bright be the day as the sun’s clear ray, 
And black, ali black the night. 


Then either the iron or the gold— 
For one of them I’ll try! 
I love not half, if it must be told, 
For win I must, or die. 
I only demand, what I can demand; 
But if war must be, if right’s at stake, 
I’m ready to take my life in hand,— 
What will not bend, must break! 

This spirit of determination, the signature of all true con- 
cordia, we find indubitably expressed in the Augustana, al- 
though it, as said before, goes to extremes in gentleness and 
peacefulness toward opponents. The gentleness of the Au- 
gustana is no indecision, no glossing over and covering of 
antitheses, but a clear confession and therefore a demarcation 
of boundaries between those who are for and against. Luther’s 


spirit and Luther’s faith could not be in it if it were not so. 
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Of a confession that covered deep, inner antithesis in itself, 
under a cloak of concord, Luther would never have said, “I 
like it very well.” Therefore, wherever the Augustana has 
placed a door to admit all those who stand with it in the unity 
of the same confession, it has thereby placed a door to exclude 
all those who in any point controvert the faith confessed by it. 

In order to understand this polemical side of the Augus- 
tana, we must well consider the time at which this “evangelical 
apple of the eye” was presented to the Church. If at any time, 
then here also the word was proven “He hath made everything 
beautiful in His time” (Eccl. 3: 11). Thirteen years had 
passed since the strokes of the hammer on the door of the cas- 
tle-church at Wittenberg had announced the daybreak of a 
new era. And how full of import these years had been! How 
much clarifying, solidifying and getting down to the founda- 
tion inwardly! How much separation, sifting and controversy 
outwardly! Leipzig, Worms, Wartburg, Wittenberg, Spires, 
Marburg—how many stages of a stupendous, powerful de- 
velopment, sound and sober, and not hastily revolutionizing! 
The antitheses that were to be discussed, had been made fully 
and clearly intelligible in every direction. And now, in this 
noon-day of maturity came God’s call for a public confession! 
The hour of the Augustana had come. Now its sound could 
be the clear ringing tone of a clarion, rejecting to the right and 
left whatever was not of its spirit. 

This we see first of all in its antithesis to Rome. This had 
developed to such a point at the time of the Augustana,—that, 
whatever Melanchthon’s hopes might have been, Luther’s 
clear, sharp vision gave itself up to no further illusions,—the 
rupture had become irreparable. Therefore he, although 
otherwise well satisfied with the contents of the Augustana, 
would have desired then and there to have a more positive de- 
claration against the Pope as Anti-Christ, a point which he 
succeeded in bringing in seven years later, in the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles. And he himself did not doubt then that the Augsburg 
Confession could have no other character than that of a tes- 
timony which would meet with rejection on the part of its blind 
and stubborn opponents. But he rejoiced greatly in this testi- 
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mony, and the rejection of it did not worry him in the least. 
To him it was a sign of God for his good cause. As mildly 
as the antithesis to Rome was expressed in the Augustana,— 
it was there; clear, indubitable, unyielding, and if Rome would 
not bend before it, well then, it must break. Through the 
whole Confession runs the thread of an unmistakable antithe- 
sis to the fundamental error of the Roman Church: its Pelag- 
ianizing work-righteousness. It is expressly controverted and 
rejected in direct, plain speech, especially in Art I] (Of Orig- 
inal Sin), Art. 1V (Of Justification), Art. VI (Of New Obedi- 
ence,) Art. XII (Of Repentance), Art. XX (Of Good Works). 
As a special point of antithesis to Rome we must call at- 
tention to Art. VII. | Peaceable, simple and positive as it 
seems to be, it is nevertheless a most outspoken declaration 
of war to Rome. With its definition of the Church as “the 
congregation of saints in which the gospel is rightly taught 
and the Sacraments rightly administered” (according to the 
Gospel) it has struck the very heart of medizeval-Roman ec- 
clesiasticism. 

But the Augustana did not express a fundamental antithe- 
sis to Rome only; but toward the other side also, the conflict 
of principles had begun to rage even before, and it had to take 
a conscious stand against the unwholesome, revolutionizing, 
fanatical tendency gaining form in Carlstadt, the “Icono- 
clasts,” the “Heavenly Prophets,” the’ rebellious "Peasants 
and the Anabaptists, and threatening ruin at the very out- 
set to a healthy scriptural Reformation. Points of differ- 
ence had also become manifest in regard to Zwingli and the 
Swiss theologians. Both parties clearly understood what 
they believed and wished to believe. The views of both 
had found full and clear expression. Marburg preceded Augs- 
burg! Our Fathers stood at Augsburg untrammeled by ail 
the perversions of sane and sober evangelical doctrine. Their 
Concordia among themselves and with the truth, separated 
them from those who contradicted their confession. It was 
not a one-sided extreme obstinacy of an unyielding Luther, 
when he said of the Swiss, “They have a different spirit.” The 
mild Augustana to which men love to appeal as to a symbol 
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of peace, expressed the same thought even more firmly and 
unyieldingly as well as more confessionally in having the cour- 
age to say, in the tenth article, “and they disapprove of those 
that teach otherwise. (The contrary teaching is rejected.)” 
And this article is not the only one in which the Augustana 
used this sharp term “disapprove” (condemn). We find it in 
articles I, II, V, VIII, IX, XII, XVI, XVII, even though it 
may not have been so painful to our Fathers in any one article 
as in the tenth, which sacrificed boldly all individual human 
thoughts of unity and church-building to an unvarnished con- 
fession of the truth. 

The other confessions are faithful to these antitheses of 
the Augustana. In the Apology the opposition is turned en- 
tirely against Rome, but in form it is more sharply pointed,— 
a consequence of the obstinacy of the Roman “Confuters.” 
The Smalcald Articles are known to be the most outspoken 
declaration of war against Rome. And even toward the Re- 
formed side the antithesis appears heightened by the express 
addition in regard to the Sacrament of the Altar, that the 
true body and blood of Christ “are given and received, not only 
by the godly but also by wicked Christians.” (VI.) The 
Catechisms, especially the Small, at first sight seem to be free 
from all antithesis. But in the “Sacrament of Baptism” evi- 
dently the very first answer: “Baptism is not merely water’’ 
has an antithetical character, which appears again in the third 
question and answer: “It is not the water indeed,” &c. And 
in the “Sacrament of the Altar” in the first question and an- 
swer, even though the outward form is altogether positive and 
thetical, the rejection of false doctrine to the right and left is 
almost unmistakable in every word. As to the Formula of 
Concord, it is altogether superfluous to mention it in this con- 
nection. No other symbol has placed the matter of discussion 
as to thesis and antithesis so clearly and sharply together as 
it has. 


Concordia then is a just designation for our confession as 
_ well in its inner organic unity as in its clear antithesis to every- 
thing contradictory. But the word received still another sig- 
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nificance in the course of the history of that half-century (1530- 
1580). It denotes the honest, true and full unity of faith and 
doctrine, as opposed to all insincere and untrue commixture of 
faith and all attempts at mediation that blunt the sharpness of 
the antitheses and strive to combine them in one piece. ‘This 
danger has always menaced the Church, when in times of ex- 
cited doctrinal controversy, when everything threatened to 
iall apart, well-meaning men undertook to bridge the chasm, 
and to reconcile Arianism and Athanasianism by means 
of Semi-Arianism, Pelagianism and Augustinianism by means 
of Semi-Pelagianism, and to find a middle ground on which 
both sides could stand together. | 

Thus in the Reformation century, in the very years that 
follow the Augustana (1530), while the rupture between the 
Evangelicals and the Roman-Catholics was quickly and de- 
cisively accomplished, we find a number of attempts at media- 
tion and coming together between Lutherans and Reformed. 
The reason is to be found not only in the human thought how 
necessary for Protestants a firm, united stand might prove 
against the power of the Pope and of the Emperor, but also in 
a much profounder consideration, whose power of compromise 
over the minds of the sixteenth century, we in our divided and 
schismatic age, can hardly estimate correctly, because we have 
entirely lost it. It is this: The Church having the Word and 
the Sacraments for its visible signs, can and ought to have 
but One Confession, One Lord, One Faith, One Truth. How 
warmly Luther’s heart beat toward that first movement for 
union, that culminated in the Wittenberg Concord, May 25, 
1536! “Nothing more joyful,” he says, “has occurred to me 
during the entire time since the daystar of the gospel rose, than 
that after the lamentable discord I might at last hope and 
see concord. If this Concordia is established, I shall sing with 
tears of joy: ‘Lord now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for I shall leave the peace in the Church atter mer 

But if we should think that Luther would have been willing 
to purchase this concord at the price of the smallest conces- 
sions, we should be very much mistaken. When Melanch- 
thon set out to the Conference with Bucer in Cassel, in 1535, 
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Luther gave him an “Opinion on the Lord’s Supper’ in the 
very sharpest form, so that no misunderstanding should be 
possible and that nothing might be covered and glossed 
over in this matter. With this he would stand, though every- 
thing should fall asunder. 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 

“By no means a painted imaginary Concordia which 
would make this horrible matter a hundred times worse!” 
But notwithstanding this honest, manly procedure, the Wit- 
tenberg Concordia did not produce the desired Concord. 
However much the middle men might be impressed and con- 
vinced by Luther, the Swiss would not give up their Zwingli 
and his spirit. 

A specially dangerous character was assumed by the at- 
tempts at mediation as soon as they could,—more or less justly 
—lean upon the author of the Augustana, Philipp Melanchthon. 
We do not presume to judge the personal piety of this man of 
God, who, next to Luther, was the greatest instrument in God’s 
hand for the Reformation of the Church. But facts are facts. 
And it is an historical fact that he, even during Luther’s life, 
and more still, after the latter’s death, began to waver and to 
swing in his relation to the well-known doctrines of the Au- 
gustana, the Smalcald Articles, &c., and that thereby the 
Evangelical Church fell into the greatest danger of losing its 
treasure. As mildly as we may judge concerning the Variata 
of 1540 and as great stress as we may place upon the fact that 
Melanchthon before his death declared his abiding assent to 
the Augustana; nevertheless the Variata was no mere improve- 
ment on the style of the Invariata, but an altering of its doc- 
trines, especially those of the Sacraments and the relation be- 
tween grace and freedom. And then, too, it must not be for- 
gotten: It is one thing, if a confession in an earlier form and 
before the development of certain points of doctrine has been 
entirely completed, and here and there the proper expression 
has not yet been found, is later on improved upon and per- 
fected in this particular. It is another thing, if the earlier clear 
and unequivocal expression of a doctrine is weakened in a 
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later form and obscured so that it permits different construc- 
tions. That then is manifestly no progress, but retrogression 
in the confession; in fact, a “confession” thus altered actually 
loses its confessional character. 

And if Melanchthon has abetted the Calvinizing doctrine 
of Philippism on the Lord’s Supper, more by his silence than 
by publicly speaking, still his conduct toward the Interim 
(1548) and his Synergism made concessions in the direction 
toward Rome, that disqualified all the attainments of the first 
decades of the Reformation. The acknowledgment of epis- 
copal and papal jurisdiction, the reintroduction of Romish 
ceremonies in worship, confirmation (in the sense of Firme- 
lung), extreme unction, fasting; even the Corpus Christi ob- 
servance, from which the confessors of the Augustana had so 
steadfastly absented themselves in June, 1530! And these 
were to be adiaphora! In regard to his theses on human co- 
operation in conversion, a modern theologian (Frank, Theo- 
logie der Concordienformel) says, in placing certain theses 
of the Tridentinum in juxtaposition: “We look about. But 
where are we? We are—in the Roman camp!” A decade 
after Melanchthon’s death, the Palatinate was lost to Luther- 
anism, Philippism reigned supreme in the cradle of the Re- 
formation, and the Corpus Philippicum was forced upon the Lu- 
therans of Saxony with brutal force! Though from a feeling 
of loyalty to the old and venerable Praeceptor Germaniae we 
should have preferred to remain silent upon these points,—it 
is necessary to refer to them, especially in our age and in our 
country, where a half-hearted, counterfeit Lutheranism time 
and again with great ostentation hides behind the author ot 
the Augustana and appeals to his authority. 

Truly it was necessary, when the utmost limit was reached, 
that in the seventies of the century of the Reformation a new, 
purer, sharper breeze should begin to blow. It was neces- 
sary that an energetic “Hitherto shalt thou come; but no 
further!” should be called out to the spread of the philippistic 
spirit, that Melanchthon should be given the place due him, 
that Luther should be called to the front to save the identity 
and the unity of the confession made in 1530. And that was 
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done in the Formula of Concord and in the establishing of the 
Book of Concord at the same time. In this, Melanchthon re- 
ceived his dues; the authorship of the Augustana, the Apology 
and the Treatise of the Power of the Pope. (Smalcald Ar- 
ticles.) And unto Luther are given the things that are 
Luther’s; the spiritual authorship and determination of the 
exact meaning of the Augustana, the Smalcald Articles, the 
Catechisms, the whole spirit of the Formula of Concord, in 
which the old Father again seems to utter speech. This 
placing together of our confessional writings again shows us 
the old friends in true old friendship and harmony, and thus 
in this point, after all the painful discord, it becomes the gen- 
uine concord of the two greatest spirits of the era of Reforma- 
tion. 
For us, too, may Concordia mean the full genuine har- 
mony with our confession, in which stone has been laid upon 
stone to a firm harmonious edifice. For us, too, in this 
fand and in this time of churchly and religious confusion and 
dissension may the “Concordia” be the banner around which 
we rally, in opposing all the deviations from our pure old 
faith. For us, too, may “Concordia” be the only sound, 
honest way to true, full unity not only of the torn and rent 
members of our own Church, but of all who love the 
Lord and His truth. No indistinct, hazy, untrue and in- 
wardly unmeaning unionism, but Concordia, unity in the con- 
fession, One Lord, One Faith,—and such a concordia be our 
union! 


ARTICLE II. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR THEISM: 


When the Bible says, “The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God,” it puts the matter rather trenchantly. Per- 
haps not too much so, however, especially when we come to 
think of the mental and moral status of the man who has gone 
so far as to make such an atheistic asseveration in his heart. 
Besides, the word here translated “fool” is supposed to be de- 
rived from a stem which means “withered.” Therefore the 
idea would be that the atheist is one wkose moral and spirit- 
ual perceptions have become so decadent through disuse or 
abuse that he has come to believe the universe to be without a 
divine Creator and Ruler. : 

There are two kinds of atheists in the world—at least two 
kinds, if not more. Some men are atheists because the wish 
is father to the thought. Their lives are corrupt, anqiauey 
have no desire to repent, and therefore it salves their con- 
sciences and quiets their uneasiness to make themselves be- 
iieve that there is no God to whom they are accountable. Such 
a view accords best with their epicurean philosophy, which 
may be summed up in the adage: “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” However, not all men have 
doubts of the existence of a personal God because they want 
to live corrupt lives. For example, we know such a doubter 
who, while he does not live like a spiritually-minded Christian, 
vet does live an upright life in many ways, and declares that he 
{is just as much under obligation to do right as any other man. 
Such men have become skeptical through intellectual difficul- 
ties. They think they see things in nature and in history that 
do not accord with the view that all things are made and con- 
trolled by a kind and beneficent God. Perhaps they have so 
long contemplated the sorrows of the world, the apparent 
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cruelties of nature, and the seemingly haphazard way in which 
many things occur, that their eyes have become blinded to the 
amenities of life, to the beauty and wise design in nature, and 
to the sure indications that in God’s own time all wrongs will 
be made right and all mysteries explained. 

In presenting some of the arguments for theism we would 
not lay claim to special originality; indeed, that would be 
quite too large a claim to make. Yet we think it will be seen 
that the manner of putting some of the reasoning, especially 
that deduced from science, will have the merit of being some- 
what new. However, we shall state two of the more common 
arguments first—and they are none the less cogent and con- 
vincing because they are old and well known. 

First, the Bible is a wonderfully theistic book. In the 
very first sentence “God” is the capital word. All through 
its glowing pages God is immanent. While there is no 
labored argument anywhere in the Bible to prove the existence 
of a Supreme Being, His existence is everywhere taken for 
granted, and is the fundamental doctrine of its philosophy of 
the world. No quotations are needed to prove this, and we 
need only stop here to indicate what it means to mankind that 
the Bible is so pre-eminently a theistic volume. The most 
influential book in the world is the Bible—the book that has 
taken possession of the thought of mankind, that has been the 
main factor in producing our present high state of civilization. 
and that has regenerated and reformed the character of many 
a nation and the lives of countless individuals. It was the 
Bible that transformed many of the cannibal nations of the 
earth into highly moral communities. It is the Bible that has 
won the homage of the strongest intellects of the world. Now 
it argues much for the truth of such a book that 1t has exercised 
so potent an influence for good upon mankind. Is it likeiy 
that a book whose basal principal is false would have done 
more good in the world than any other book or than all other 
books combined? If so, then we are living in a world where 
error does more good than truth, and that makes the world a 
moral hodgepodge. Take any atheistic book that you can 
recall, and how large has been its circulation? Into how 
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many languages and dialects of the world has it been trans- 
lated? How many people’s lives have been transformed by its 
teaching? We challenge any one to point to a single drunkard 
or libertine who has been transformed through the teachings 
of atheism. On the other hand, thousands upon thousands of 
sinners of all kinds and degrees have been morally transformed 
through the beneficent and regenerating power of Biblical 
teaching. 3 

The atheist is put into a cul de sac. His teaching infuses 
no hope into the heart, but rather destroys what it finds there; 
it comforts no sorrow; it inspires with no high ideals; it trans- 
forms no lives; instead of putting moral fibre into men’s na- 
tures, it is more likely to give a loose reign to license. Sup- 
pose, now, that atheism were true—we should then have the 
spectacle of the truth doing more harm than good,—a philoso- 
phy that is contrary to every fundamental conception of right. 
On the other hand, suppose that the Bible is in error in its 
very first principle—its theistic teaching—then we have the 
spectacle of the most erroneous book in the world being the 
best book in the world, the most potent for good. For our 
part we should very much dislike to think that we are living 
in a world so sadly disarranged as to make truth dangerous 
and harmful, while error is safe and beneficent. 

Our next appeal is to what is often called “the universa’ 
consciousness” in the world of mankind. ‘There is scarcely a 
nation on the globe that does not have a strong belief in some 
kind of a Supreme Being. Some travelers tell us that there 
are one or two exceptions to this rule. What are the excep- 
tions? These very exceptions are the most convincing argu- 
ment for the almost universal principle. Somewhere in 
“darkest Africa” they tell us that there are a few tribes that 
have no conception of a God. What is the mental and moral 
status of those tribes? Are they educated, refined, civilized? 
No! they are the lowest people in the scale of humanity known 
to the ethnologist. It is a poor argument for atheism that its 
only tribal representatives in the world are the nearest to the 
brutes. 

Otherwise, as has been said, all nations believe in a Su- 
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preme Ruler. And this is not merely a slight and ephemeral 
phase of human belief, but so powerful a faith that it lies at the 
basis and is the inspiring cause of great systems of religion— 
systems that mold the national life. The fact is, in heathen 
countries as in Christian, nothing is so potemut as religion, 
nothing takes a deeper hold on life and does more to fashion 
character. If there is no God, if the world came by chance 
or is eternal, as you choose, how did the consciousness of God 
ever dawn upon the universal human heart? What brought 
about such a fortuitous concourse of atoms? Think of it for 
a moment: A world without a God, and yet a world with a 
universal belief in God! If there is no God, how a singie 
human mind could have ever grasped the conception of a God 
is a problem beyond the power of reasoning or metaphysics 
to solve. On the other hand, if there is a God, especially such 
a God as the Bible sets forth, how easy is the explanation! 
The apostle declares that “He hath not left Himself without 
a witness in any nation,’ and that explains the universal the- 
istic belief. 


The existence and structure of the universe furnish an ir- 
refragable argument for theism. This argument we now de- 
sire to examine with some degree of thoroughness. Only two 
suppositions regarding the universe are possible—either it is 
eternal, or it was created. If the former, there is no God; if 
the latter, there must be a God. What is the advantage to 
thought in the theistic view? It is this: It carries the thought 
back one step farther than the atheistic theory—that is, the 
atheist must stop with the material universe, whereas the theist 
goes back a step farther to the Infinitive Person who made 
the universe. Therefore the theistic view is the profounder ; 
it goes farther and deeper into the primal cause of being. In 
the interest of pure thought this is a distinct advantage, for un- 
belief is wont to make the charge of narrowness and superfici- 
ality against all opposing views, whereas we see that atheism 
stops sooner than theism, and is therefore a shallower philos- 
ophy. 

Atheism does not go back to the absolute; theism does. 
Atheism does not carry thought back as far as it can go; theism 
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does. The proof of both statements is clear. By some mental 
effort your conception can go back—and that without any- 
thing of a strain—beyond the material world to a personal God. 
who created all things; but if you were to attempt to go back 
still farther, and ask, “Who then created God?” you would 
find thought frustrated; for if some other Being had created 
God, then that Being would be God, and the former being 
would be only a creature. Therefore, as has been intimated 
before, when you go back to a final personal Being as cause of 
all things, you have reached the wltwna thule of thought. There- 
fore theism is the profoundest philosophy possible in the realm 
of human conception. 

Nor is that all. We do not believe that human thought 
can rest satisfied in the theory of an eternal material universe 
without a Creator. Ever and anon the mind wants to go back 
and back, and still farther back, along the eons of eternity, 
seeking for some beginning and some First Cause, but it can 
find no resting place, and so simply gives up the quest for 
utter weariness and despair. But is not the same thing true 
when we try to speculate on the eternity of God? We think 
not entirely. While it is true that speculation must stop when 
we attempt to contemplate the eternal nature of God pure and 
simple, yet somehow the mind—at least, most minds—do find 
rest and satisfaction in the conception of a personai Creator, 
who is self-existent, who holds within his own nature all the 
principles of conscious being, who needs not to be made, and 
who is all-wise, all-powerful, and altogether good. ‘There the 
wearied mind finds a resting place. Perhaps it is because this 
view gives a satisfying and glorious meaning to the universe. 
Be that as it may, thought grows quiescent in this view, and 
the heart finds a healing balm. Atheism, on the contrary, fur- 
nishes no rest for the mind and no balm for the heart. 

Again, if the material universe without God is eternal, it 
must continue to go on in much the same way throughout an- 
other eternity. Generations will continue to come and go for- 
ever, each struggling and sorrowing and longing for a brief 
time, and then sinking into eternal nothingness. Or perhaps 
some great cataclysm will wipe out the human family, and 
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then the uninhabited universe will go on forever without pur- 
pose. Is not that an inspiring prospect? Is that why the sun, 
moon and stars exist? Is that why the human body was made 
to fit so wonderfully into its earthly environment and the hu- 
man soul was endowed with longings for eternal life and bless- 
edness? If that is all, life is a farce so senseless as to become 
tragedy, and the universe is a Sphinx’s riddle that shall nevei, 
never be deciphered. Side by side with this hopeless and help- 
less philosophy put the system of Christian theism, and you 
have the contrast of light and darkness. 

We regard the following as an unanswerable mode of ar- 
gument. Remember the atheist’s fundamental principle that 
matter must be eternal. Now, the science of the day teaches 
that the universe has been undergoing a process of develop- 
ment or evolution. Perhaps no atheist who knows anything 
about geology and biology will deny this. The nebular hypoth- 
esis is pretty generally accepted by scientific teachers. The 
universe is an unfolding mechanism or organism, as you please. 
The development has been from the dead, nebulous primordiai 
matter up to the present form of the universe, with its central 
sin and planets and its manifestations of life and intetligence 
on the earth. Let us remember, then, that our universe is and 
always has been a devolping universe, according to the latest 
dictum of science. Now note the reasoning: If, as the atheist 
maintains, the universe is eternal, then it ought ages and ages 
ago to have reached its present stage of development. Indeed, 
you cannot conceive of a time when it should not have been 
what it is now; yea, when it should not have even reached its 
utmost limit of development. No other conclusion is logical, 
for the universe had an eternity in which to evolve. But since 
at the present moment it has reached only a certain point of 
evolution, it must have begun to develop im time, and therefore 
a developing universe could not be eternal, and the atheist’s 
proposition is overthrown. 

The reasoning may be carried a little further. The atheist 
may shift his position by saying that, while matter is eternal, 
the evolution began at a certain point in time. Ah! but, sup- 
posing the original condition of matter to have been perfectly 
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quiescent for unnumbered ages, how could it have begun to 
develop without the injection of a new power from without? 
One of the first and simplest principles of physics is that mat- 
ter is inert; therefore, if matter was once perfectly quiescent, 
it never could have initiated motion and progress by its own 
native power. Something external to itself must have moved 
it. And that something must have been a personal, self-de- 
terminating Mind. 

Let us illustrate this vividly as we can. We are sitting 
at our writing-table on which lies our hand-Bible. Matter 
being endued with the quality of inertia, the Bible would re- 
main lying on the desk forever if no power exterior to itself 
would move it. Every tyro in the science of physics will admit 
that. Matter in and of itself cannot originate motion. How- 
ever, there is one thing in the world, and only one, that can 
originate motion. Let us see. By an exercise of my will—a 
faculty of my mind—TI decide that the Bible shall move; I 
stretch out my hand and grasp the book and lift it above my 
head; then I swing it to and fro; then drop it upon the desk; 
then pick it up again and carry it into the next room and hand 
it toa friend. When I will that the book shall remain quiet, it 
lies at rest on my desk; when I will that it shall move, it moves. 
The one thing in the world that can by an act of its own voli- 
tion originate motion is mind. Matter never can. 

Go back, now, to the primal condition of the matter of the 
universe, the primordial nebulz. Suppose it was entirely in a 
state of repose. It never could have originated motion, be- 
cause its fundamental law is inertia. How then did motion be- 
gin? There is only one kind of entity that can originate mo- 
tion or anything else, and that is mind endued with the power 
of self-activity and self-determination. Therefore Mind must 
have acted on the particles of quiescent matter and started them 
upon the era of molecular motion. That Mind must have been 
God. 

Should the reply be made that motion, like other laws of 
matter, is eternal, we fall back on our former argument that 
an eternally developing universe is impossible, because it 
should have reached its highest stage of evolution ages on 
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ages ago. The fact of the matter is you cannot have an eternal 
entity and an evolving entity at the same time. They are a 
contradiction. The only kind of eternal entity you can con- 
ceive is one that is perfect from eternity. The only perfect 
eternal entity of which you can conceive is a personal, self- 
existent, self-determining, omniscient, omnipotent, absolutely 
holy God—this is, the God of Christian theism. Given a God 
like that, the question of the origin of the material universe 
is no longer an insoluble enigma. 

li an unfolding universe of motion—the only kind that 
the science of the day will admit of—cannot be eternal, it must 
have had a beginning. Then it must have been created; but 
it could not have created itself; therefore “in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

That there is in the universe an adaptation of means to ends 
in a most remarkable and impressive way no one can deny. 
The relative positions of the sun and the planets of the solar 
system look very like design. Remembering the ends that 
are obtained by this arrangement, it does not seem as if it 
could have merely “happened so.” In mathematics we have 
the rule of permutations. How many millions of chances to 
one would there have been for the mere “happening so” of so 
wise and beneficent a condition of affairs? 

Coming down to the earth, man lives on the ground. 
Around him and above him is an atmosphere precisely adapted 
to his physical structure. The air is of precisely the right 
density to bear the clouds at the proper height above man, 
ieaving the intervening space open and clear for his habitation. 
Considering that matter is made up of atoms and molecules, 
is it likely that by mere chance they would have fallen upon this 
admirable arrangement? Not once in millions on millions of 
times. 

There is a little chance in the world—just enough, it would 
seem, to show us what a topsy-turvy world this would be if 
chance instead of God were its maker and ruler. Suppose 
that I hold in my hand a hundred dice blocks numbered from 
one to one hundred. If-I were to dash them to the floor, they 
would be scattered about promiscuously, not in orderly rota- 
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tion. That is a little taste of chance. How many times would 
I have to throw them down before they would fall in a straight 
row and in consecutive order? If I were to live a million 
years and dash them down in a haphazard way every five min- 
utes, they would not once fall in that order. Suppose you 
should turn your back for a few minutes, and when you turn 
around you should find the one hundred blocks lying in regu- 
lar rotation on the floor in a straight line, what would be your 
first exclamation? You would say that I had done it—that 
mind was the author of such regularity. So you look around 
in the world, and you see everywhere evidences of law, order, 
purpose, adaptation of means to ends, and are you not driven 
to the conclusion that mind must be the cause of it all? 

The only entity in the world that we know anything about 
that chooses, designs, adapts, arranges in an orderly way, is 
seli-determining mind. Hence when we see the same regimen: 
obtaining in the universe, we can explain it only on the ground 
that there is back of it all a Mind that planned and executed. 
Scientists, whether theistic or atheistic, are fond of telling us 
that all things are controlled by law; that there are no such 
occurrences as accidents: that the word “accident”? should be 
elided from our lexicons, save as a term to express our ignor- 
ance of inexorable law. Perhaps they are right. But if the 
universe is simply an eternal “happen-so,”’ how could it ever 
come about that its first and profoundest principle is obedience 
to law? 

But, after all, law is an abstract term; it is not an entity 
in itseli—only a method of operation. In the human world a 
law never executes itself. Even if it could write itself on our 
civil statutes, it would remain a “dead letter” there unless it had 
an executor. Is it not strange that some men look upon law 
in nature as if it were at the same time its own maker and 
administrant? In civil affairs it is mind, and only mind, that 
legislates, judges and executes. Does not this fact argue for 
Mind back of all the wise and wonderful laws of the universe? 

In the world we find man—a self-conscious being, a being 
endowed with a will, a conscience, a judgment of right and 
wrong, and certain aspirations and hopes. Surely he is a 
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strange being to be the outcome of blind nature, the evolution 
of dead nebule. We state the proposition bluntly: Can con- 
sciousness be evolved out of unconsciousness? If, as some 
wise men contend, the law of evolution is written on every 
line of the universe, we maintain that the law of involution is 
written everywhere no less distinctly. So far as can be seen, 
nothing in nature was ever evolved that had not previously been 
involved. Now, if self-consciousness in potential form was 
involved in the primordial nebule, it either was there eternally 
without a God, or was thus endowed by the Creator. In the 
former case matter should have come to self-consciousness 
ages on ages before it did. Therefore the original mvolver 
must have been a self-conscious Being—that is, God. 

However, 7s the law of evolution, as held by its more rad- 
ical advocates, the great law of the universe? We greatly 
doubt it, else it would be more distinct and pronounced to-day. 
The difficulty is the theory of evolution is only a speculation, 
and not a very sound one, either, according to our way of 
thinking. It assumes that evolution was the great, funda- 
mental law in bringing the world to its present state. Why 
then did it become practically a dead letter as soon as history 
began, when it would have been possible for man to investigate 
and establish it? Instead of being in evidence to-day, the 
ablest scientists have not yet found the non-living evolving into 
the living, or the unconscious into the conscious, nor is there 
any scientific proof that even one species of animal or plant 
has ever developed into another. The monkeys of three and 
four thousand years ago have not shown the least signs of im- 
provement. Save in man and under his intelligent training, 
no progress in nature is to be seen since the period of human 
history began. Indeed, about the strongest law we now see 
in unaided nature is the law of the persistency of type. So 
powerful—one might almost say obstinate—is this law that 
when man’s hand is removed for a while from highly developed 
and cultured kinds of animals and plants, they insist on re- 
verting to the original inferior forms. It is a pity that nature 
so stubbornly persists in balking the evolutionist—that is, a 
pity for his theory. 
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Yet there has been progress in the unfolding of the world. 
Geological science clearly teaches that. If natural evolution 
cannot account for it, how is it to be accounted for? In only 
one way—God, at such times as suited his wise and benevolent 
plans, injected into the world the necessary forces and qualities, 
and then enabled them to develop according to the laws of their 
own being, “every one after its kind’—persistency of type. 
Much as this view of special creations has been derided by 
certain wise ones of the scientific gild, we submit whether it 
is not the only theory that furnishes an adequate explanation 
of the appearance on earth of such a being as man, with his in- 
tellect, will and conscience, and his feeling that he was made in 
the image of God. 

We add a brief statement of the ontological argument for 
the existence of a Supreme Being: The relative cannot bring 
itself into being; cannot be self-existent; must be dependent 
on something else, which we call the absolute. The material 
universe is relative; it cannot be absolute, because it is a mere 
mechanism, not a being possessed of the power of complete 
self-dependence. ‘Therefore it must be derived. Now, there 
must be the absolute or there could not be the derived and 
the relative. Hence we are driven by the exigencies of thought 
back of the material universe to the absolute entity, which must 
be one who is the ground and source of His own life and ail 
related being—God. i 

Thus cosmology, teleology and ontology prove the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, who is the final cause and end of 
all things—the Absolute One. 

In spite of the arguments adduced, it may be that the 
doubter has emotional difficulties of which argumentation can- 
not dispossess him. He may feel that the presence of so much 
sorrow and so many casualties in the world is not consistent 
with the idea of a wise and beneficent Creator and Sovereign. 
In this we have deep sympathy with the doubter. Yet we do 
not regard the difficulties as insuperable. The panacea lies in 
these words of Christ: “Let not your heart be troubled; be- 
lieve in God, and believe in me.” Faith in the God of the 
Bible will compose the disquieted soul. The present life of 
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sin and sorrow is not, according to the Bible, a permanent 
state, but only a temporary one—the gateway to a life of unend- 
ing bliss and glory, in which we shall see the use of all the trials 
that flesh is heir to in this life. We do not have to live so long 
in this world of probation that we cannot bear a few sorrows 
with patience, when we have so good a prospect of a perfect 
life hereafter. This view surely has more comfort in it than 
that of blank atheism, which offers no explanation of the ills 
of life either now or hereafter. The best rule of life, after all, 
is the faith which leads us to rely on the vital and cheeriny 
promise of Sacred Writ: “All things work together for good 


to them that love God.” 
LEANDER S, KEYSER. 
Canal Dover, O. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE MALE DIACONATE. 


The following article of Rector Dr. Bezzel in the “Corres- 
pondingblatt” of Neuendettelsau presents the latest statistics 
on the subject of deacons, as well as a very plain and out- 
spoken word on the difficulties of this cause. 


THE STATISTICS: 


Up to January 1, 1905, there were tound in Germany six- 
teen deacons’ or brothers’ homes, four of which are in southern 
and central Germany and twelve in northern Germany. 
Nurnberg is the only one in Bavaria belonging to the Asso- 
ciation; Neuendettelsau would not be received, even if it ap- 
plied for admission, because it has hardly any stations outside 
of the motherhouse. The first brother house (Rauhes Haus) 
was founded in 1834, and now has three hundred and forty- 
seven Brothers; the last was founded in Treysa, near Cassel, 
in 1901, and has sixty Brothers. In the forties one was 
founded, in the fifties three, in the sixties one, in the seventies 
three, and in the eighties and nineties each three. The Rauhe 
Haus is outstripped by twenty Brothers by Nazareth-Biele- 
feld. The latter has grown in the not quite thirty years of its 
existence to 367 Brothers, 110 of whom are in preparation. 
The smallest number, even less than at Neuendettelsau, is 
found in Echardshaus in Thuringia and Tonnenhof, near 
Luttringshausen. In all, the 16 houses number 2480 Brothers, 
actual, preparing (464) emerited (145), besides 80 in military 
service. As to occupation, 144 are serving in city missions, 
23 in seamen’s and emigrant missions, 51 as Helpers among 
young men, 61 as Helpers in congregations and sextons, 252 
as house-fathers in asylums and in homes for catechumens, 
120 as care-takers of the insane, 116 as male nurses, 117 pas- 
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tors and teachers. These figures go to show that the Brother- 
hood work differs considerably from that of the Deaconesses 
and is confined more strictly to the actual limits of inner mis- 
sion work. In Neuendettelsau the experiment is being tried 
of engaging the Brothers not only in the care of the feeble- 
minded, the epileptics, and the sick, but also in all kinds of 
work that might prove profitable to the institutions in a ma- 
terial way and which is best carried on by those who are con- 
nected with the whole in a more than outward way. 


THE DIFFICULTIES. 


The crises which pass over the cause of the Brotherhood 
more or less regularly, have recently partaken of a new char- 
acter inasmuch as they find no excuse in insufficient condi- 
tions, but are caused by the hurry and urgency of such peo- 
ple as can never wait. To speak more plainly, the consecrated 
Brothers know, that their rector earnestly desires to grant 
them the possibility of marriage. The only condition is this, 
that the Brothers must have proved their worthiness in the 
service of the institution and that they have made a choice of 
which neither they nor we need to be ashamed. The fear 
that Brothers’ wives may not find favor among the deacon- 
esses, proves groundless, if they are upright, serious and well- 
intentioned, confine themselves to their own households and 
do not interfere with matters that do not concern them. AI- 
though thus in principle and practice the consecrated Brothers 
have been assured the possibility of marriage. Three of our 
young men have recently under very transparent conditions 
and contrary to express regulations hastened their engage- 
ment in such a manner that nothing would have been left to 
me but to provide homes and living for them. It is not our 
object to further such carelessness. Whatever can be earned 
need not be begged. Hence we dismissed these young men, 
though it temporarily embarrassed us to do so. We deplore 
their leaving (which was through their own fault), even more 
than they do, because it renders their life most insecure. 

A Sister, returning from a visit to the hospital of the 
Brothers of Mercy at Straubing, which is equipped in a most 
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worthy and practical way, asked why Catholicism boasted such 
an abundance of earnest, capable men in the field of profes- 
sional rendering of deeds of mercy, while our church was lack- 
ing. To this I add, that our church is frequently troubled with 
the offer of poor materials, and when it refuses them on the 
ground of evident sickliness and “sufficient gifts with insui- 
ficient knowledge,” it is accused of gross injustice even among 
its friends. Even aside from the desire to do works of merit 
which is so very much exaggerated on the other side, I must 
admit that in our church the spirit of sacrifice, the fervor for 
a great cause, the love for the church and the Master in work 
- and service is often hardly known and often misjudged as 
sentimentalism. ‘The Catholics are accused of desiring a seat 
in heaven; but at the same time one seeks as easy a berth as 
possible on earth. The great aim is: little work, much enjoy- 
ment, a good income. If the cause of the Brotherhood is to 
be served, it dare not become the refuge and gathering-place oi 
people who wish to marry soon, and enjoy life and besides 
possess ministerial honors; but must be sought after by young 
men whose heart has been moved by the love of Christ. God 
be praised that there are men among our brothers who have 
found something better and are true and faithful in their 
work. If this, however, is too narrow and confining let men 
not undermine it by secret attacks and impetuous interference ; 
but leave us in peace and build in a different style upon the 
same foundation. 

The entire cause urgently needs a centralized direction. 
It can not be exercised by ministers, as they stand outside oi 
the Brotherhood. We need a head-brother, a brother su- 
perior, so to speak. The example is set by Worms, with 
profit and blessing. There such a Brother looks after the 
young pupils even in the minutest details; he assists the 
Brothers, Helpers, journeymen and apprentices in the home 
and serves as the connecting link between them and official 
bodies; but above all things, he is a living example of a true 
Brother. We need gifted, earnest, ambitious men who feel 
that they are too good to find satisfaction in the transitory 
joy of life or even in worse things. As long as the name of 
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Brothers and Deaconesses is not an honorable and desirable 
one, the Brotherhood cause will have a hard struggle. 

It will also continue in Neuendettelsau although many wili 
think the rector wished to create a field for himself when he 
called this work into being. It certainly has borne him plenty 
of thistles and thorns. We pray that all who read this paper 
would remember this serious and important question before 
the throne of God; but not send us men who have experienced 
repeated shipwrecks and are now seeking a quiet passage. 


ARTICLE IV. 


DR. A. B. DAVIDSON AND) THE LEGITIMACY aor 
THE HIGHER ‘CRITICISM AS A METHOsS 
OF BIBLICAL INVESTIGATION: 


’ 


“All criticism,” says Dr. Davidson, “is really an applica- 
tion of the principles of common sense by a person provided 
with the requisite knowledge of facts.” 

This definition we can heartily accept from such a typical 
Scotch mind as Dr. Davidson’s, with the limitations already 
drawn by Dr. Krauth on the Scotch school of common sense 
philosophy, viz, that common sense is sometimes an uncommon 
gift; and often involves the use of a very rare talent or genius 
in properly applying it. 

When we consider the definition in its relation to the pres- 
ent field of Biblical criticism, we are struck at once with the 
widest variance between this modest definition of Dr. David- 
son’s and the progeny of uncommon and widespreading, reck- 
iess and cautious, happy and unhappy, sober and sensational, 
constructive and contradictory efforts, which are its progeny. 

There is really no philological, ethnological, biological, 
philosophical, comparative, religious or theological position, 
extremely radical, moderately radical, radical, compromising, 
moderately conservative, strictly conservative, which is not in 
the field on almost every ordinary critical Biblical problem, 
and which would not claim for itself as a just definition of its 
own activities the canon here laid down by Dr. Davidson. 

It is quite true that strained and immoderate uses and 
abuses of a method should not condemn the method. But it 
is equally true that a name under whose protecting shield, the 
most various, the most extreme, the most reckless, and the 
most destructive speculations of the human intellect concern- 
ing the Word of God, are flung to the breeze, and condoned, 
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should not be constantly declared by our great men as embody- 
ing a method perfectly harmless, prevailingly useful, and ex- 
piessive simply of the use of knowledge and common sense. 

Neither the lamented Davidson, the intellectual father of 
so many negative scholars, who were carried by their investi- 
gations and theories far beyond the bounds of the narrow and 
cautious common sense limits which he taught his schoiars; 
nor any living Biblical critic could now deny, that the handling 
of Biblical problems by speculative methods and rules of reasoning, 
under which inductions are made from facts, for supposed re- 
sults, is something different in range and effect from a common 
sense application of knowledge to the Scripture; and, as an 
attitude, is fraught with danger in the case of men who speak 
io the “common sense” Christian world from theological 
chairs, and in written works on the Bible. 

When then Dr. Davidson, in discussing and accepting the 
term “Higher Criticism,” says, “All that sound criticism im- 
plies, whether higher or lower, is a competent knowledge of 
the facts, good judgment, and perhaps a certain tact and in- 
stinctive sense which only great familiarity with language and 
style can supply,” he is reducing a wide field to the simple 
terms of a single and an apparently conservative rule. Un- 
fortunately this rule does not cover the major part of the prac- 
tice of the Higher Criticism as a critical science. 

There is a single sentence of Dr. Davidson’s own which 
is sufficient testimony to this statement, and which reveals 
the danger point in the method of the Higher Criticism. Dr. 
Davidson tells us that the higher criticism’s “most powerful 
instrument is really the progressiveness of the religion of 
Israel.” In other words, in addition to “common sense,” 
“natural development,’ whether from a Christian, or from a 
naturalistic point of view, is the organ and the great crowbar 
by which the Higher Criticism prys into and determines the 
probable relationship and facts of God’s Word. 

Dr. Davidson informs us that “under the name ‘Higher 
Criticism’ are embraced questions of a different kind, such 
as those of date, authorship, date of composition and the like; 
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and, of course, the principles in accordance with which such 
questions can properly be decided.” 

Much is usually made, by those who plead for the Higher 
Criticism, of the matters included in the first part of this state- 
ment, viz: that the Higher Criticism refers to questions of date, 
authorship, unity of composition, etc., and the statement is 
frequently added that these are secondary and historical con- 
siderations in connection with the Word of God; and that “it 
does not really matter who wrote the Book of Job, or who 
was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” And to this 
we most heartily agree. And if this were all of the Higher 
Criticism, or were its chief and most imposing appearance on 
the modern theological and religious field, none could be more 
hearty in its support, and in the support of the common sense 
definition of Dr. Davidson, than the present writer. 

But there is a second province of the Higher Criticism 
quietly recognized by Dr. Davidson, and introduced appar- 
ently, as a more or less minor matter, by the words “of course,” 
which is really determinative of the science as such, and which 
is the source of the poison that is being infused into our mod- 
ern religious life. Turn to the final clause of Dr. Davidson. 
It is “the principles,” of which he speaks, “in accordance with 
which such questions can be properly decided” that mark and 
characterize the Higher Criticism as a method. And it is 
the “principles,” claimed widely on behalf of the Higher Crit- 
icism, that are the root of all its evil. The principles of a 
science are determinative of its method, and in these “prin- 
ciples,” as widely held, there are some things, rationalistic in 
germ and also in stalk, which can by no means be said to be- 
long to the “common sense” of a reverent Christian, who, with 
ais fallible touch, is laying hold on that which he believes to 
be divine. | 

Dr. Davidson, in going on to explain still further the 
nature of the Higher Criticism, throws a world of light upon 
its value, its necessity, its importance, and the dependability 
of its results, in the following words, ‘Biblical criticism, in the 
hands of those who use it reasonably, is entirely an inductive 
science. Its reason is of the kind called probable; and its con- 
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clusions attain to nothing more than a greater or less probability, 
though the probability in many instances may be such as en- 
tirely to satisfy the mind.” 

Here then we have a science based on and dealing with 
probabilities, in the hands of men whose judgment evidently 
does not correspond, as to the nature of those probabilities, 
and who, unlike true observers and scientists, who wait until 
their results can be thoroughly tested, promptly give out their 
theories into the midst of a believing world with the utmost 
freedom and often with recklessness, under the protecting 
shadow of positions which have been established in the name 
of the Lord. 

When we get down into the actual details of discussion un- 
der the method of the Higher Criticism, no one is more cautious 
than Dr. Davidson himself, in the use of what may be termed 
the rationalistic method of speculative induction, in order to 
ascertain the historical, the moral and the spiritual truths of 
Scripture. And while theoretically and defensively Dr. 
Davidson will maintain that the Higher Criticism is chiefly 
the application of common sense and knowledge to a Biblical 
problem ; and that “‘the results arrived at are often such as will 
satisfy the mind,” in the difficulties and under the pressure oi 
actual investigation, Dr. Davidson himself will admit that the 
Higher Criticism is not as simple a thing as his definition 
seems to imply; and that its results are not of the value that 
the world of scholars at present assumes them to be. 

For instance, in his discussion of the Isaianic problem, 
he says: “It becomes a very delicate operation to strike the bal- 
ance in such cases, between the moral element which intro- 
duced contingency into the prophecy, and the absolute element 
which lay in it as a prediction.” (p. 261.) 

As a matter of fact, most of the successors of Dr. David- 
son in performing this delicate operation used their higher crit- 
ical instruments to elimimate what he calls “the absolute ele- 
ment which lay in it as a prediction.” When it is admitted, 
even by the most cautious operators, that the investigation of 
that which we love and prize most dearly in this world, 
whether it be child, parent, wife, or truth, may result after all 
in great uncertainty, because of the “delicacy” of the method 
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needed to be used; more than ordinary hesitancy is employed 
in allowing the operation to proceed; and those who engage 
in it do not apologize and minimize the danger and write it 
down as being something entirely safe and harmless and use- 
ful. If a biologist should come to a higher critic’s dearest 
child, and should, in the name of science. demand the right to 
use the child as material for delicate and uncertain operations, 
would his plea stand with the critic? Not for an instant. 
What is precious we rightly try to protect. Why then shail 
the critic step in and use up our and our children’s faith 
in God’s precious Word, and in order that he may satisfy his 
rationalizing mind, make it the victim of his experiment? 

In the essay already quoted, Dr. Davidson a second time 
refers to the “delicacy of the arguments” and the “great skill” 
(something different from comnion sense) that are required to 
reach a sound conclusion. He says (page 265), “it will at once 
occur toa reader that these arevery delicate arguments and that 
great skill will be required to collect the materials and a very 
sound judgement needed to dispose of them rightly.” This is 
with regard to the linguistic side of the higher critical argu- 
ment. 

In a following paragraph he proceeds as follows: “Again, 
with regard to the psychological unity, the same may be said 
It is a delicate argument in any case, and is more precarious in 
Scripture than elsewhere.” Domnot these words at least appar- 
ently indicate that the methods of the Higher Criticism, even 
when used by the most cautious scholars, such as Dr. David- 
son himself, are not “common sense” instruments to be placed 
in the hand of every lay* or every professional Biblical scholar 


*The claim now is that method and results should be taught to children in 
Sunday school. 

The Scribner’s in advertising their latest work on telling Bible stories to 
children announce that, ‘‘since what once was accepted asi fact has now been 
proved to be either part legend or wholly fiction in the ‘Bible Stories,’ the 
difficulty of ‘telling’ them to childrén in the old way with the old assumed 
beneficial result has naturally seemed as great to truth-telling and truth- 
observing parents as that of explaining them to youthful minds in an accu- 
rate way without robbing them of the sanctions peculiar to liberal inerrancy 
and supernatural authority.’’ They claim that this book will ‘‘perform much 
the same service in the interest of children that Matthew Arnold’s ‘Litera- 
ture and Dogma’ performed for adults.’’ The book is addressed to mothers 
and teachers. In »wther words, this leading publishing concern in America, 
feeling the public pulee on the Higher Criticism, believes, as a pure matter 
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(for judgment and learning are often widely at variance in the 
same occupant of a professorial chair, as we note, for in- 
stance, in the case of Dr. Briggs, and of Canon Cheyne); but 
are organs that need to be used very delicately, lest the truth 
may be wronged. And, even where “properly” used, and in 
full accordance with such sober judgment as that of Dr. David- 
son, on his own showing, is it not admitted that the results are 
after all but a probability, which may or may not “satisfy the 
mind.” 


But, shall human reason be deterred from investigating 
the basis of its faith in so far as it lies in the Biblical records, 
and from regulating its action by the results, as is done in 
every other science or art or department of knowledge? No, 
human reason should not be debarred from investigating the 
Biblical records to the fullest extent; but, it should be de- 
barred from presenting the results of its experimentation as a 
base which is sufficient and final for the modification of faith. 

This is what follows and is done, and this is what is un- 
lawful, for two reasons. First, because the most serious in- 
terests of the race are involved in a frequent change of the 
base of faith. As soon as faith loses its factor of constancy, its 
hold weakens, and the weakening becomes more rapid to a de- 
gree with every number of changes made. This is a pruden- 
tial reason. But the second reason is a scientific one, and one 
necessary in dealing with law and evidence. It is a matter of 
simple and plain justice to the truth. 

This reason is that the Scripture, professing itself to be 
the Word of God, and believed by us to be such, is entitled to 
its own account of itself, and to our faith in that account, until 
the opposite be clearly proven. And the more this true and 
tried witness of divine truth is under suspicion, or is placed in 
apparent difficulties in the course of investigations and 
charges, the more it becomes us, its professed believers, to 
stand for the right of the lowest criminal at the bar, viz, the 


of business, that the time has already come when it is most profitable to 
announce openly to American parents and primary teachers that ‘‘what once 
was accepted as fact has now been proved to be either part legend or wholly 
fiction in the ‘Bible Stories,’’’? as an approved basis for the sale of their new 
book for the training of babes and sucklings in the Word of God. 
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right of being accounted an innocent and trustworthy witness 
to itself, so long as the opposite is not clearly proven. Those 
who have had much to do with circumstantial evidence,—and 
the Higher Criticism, on its own admission, dealing solely with 
probabilities, reaches its verdicts almost entirely by circum- 
stantial evidence,—know how the most innocent man can ap- 
parently appear to be guilty, because of a train of circum- 
stances that seem to completely convict him. It is reasonable 
and just, if he has had our entire confidence heretofore, to still, 
especially if we are his sworn defenders, not desert him, in the 
darkest hour, but give him the benefit of the doubt. 

While then investigations should be full and free and 
thorough, and while there is no objection to the Higher Crit- 
icism proceeding by methods at present in use, or to its appli- 
cation of the theory of progressive development, or of the evo- 
lution of the various writings, and even religion of the Old 
and New Testaments, so long as this is done purely under the 
thought of speculative experimentation; and so long as results 
are put forth, not as actual truths, but as the yieldings of a cer- 
tain series of methods—while this is all legitimate and desirable 
in the interests of pure science and ultimately of faith; yet it is 
neither desirable, right nor safe, for members of the Christian 
Church, whether professors, clergy or iaymen, to put forth, 
under the guise of theology and religion, results established by 
the application of critical principles which are not yet clearly 
and unanimously proven to be correct and abiding in them- 
selves and applicable in the field to which they are directed; 
by a critical spirit which in essence and in method is bound 
to look as far as possible for the natural, and which very read- 
ily leads to an over-exaggeration of the natural; and which 
by the balancing of a series of probabilities puts unproven re- 
sults before the popular Christian public as being a stronger 
testimony for practical Christianity than the testimony which 
appears on the face of the Biblical records. 

It is on this account that the getting together of such re- 
sults, as a finality, into such a standard dictionary of the Bible 
as Hastings’ Dictionary ; and that the placing before the rising 
generation of the most duly accredited theories, which are 
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bound to change after all with another generation, as the 
ground and the limit of our faith, is so objectionable. 

But does it not then become a question between intellec- 
tual honesty and faith? Not unless you make it so. It is in 
fact more likely to become a question between intellectual pride 
(whether for the sake of one’s own scholarly position, or for 
the feeling that one must be in harmony with the progressing 
conclusions of the day) and faith. 

Then am I not asked to sacrifice my inner integrity in 
order to preserve my faith? Not at all.. You are simply 
asked to apply to this sphere the genuine common sense which 
average humanity applies to all things that are difficult, be- 
yond its powers, and may therefore become dangerous. All 
the problems of life are full of uncertainties; but for the sake 
of resolving these uncertainties you are not called on to make 
shipwreck of your faith, any more than a man who cannot 
swim is called on to dive into a maelstrom in order to see 
what obstructions beneath are causing the difficulty. The 
auty of a man is correlated to the measure of his spiritual! 
strength ; and where his doubts are already causing his mind 
to totter, he is a particularly poor subject to carry on with his 
feeble reason and weak hand investigations sufficiently grave 
and complicated to tax the powers of a giant. The demand 
of our reason to be satisfied on all truth, even at the expense of 
faith, is legitimate only on the theory that the truth needs im- 
mediate settlement, and cannot be left by our mind in the hand 
of God; and secondly that we have the call and the fitness to 
settle it right. A humble man will pause, before finally allow- 
ing his reason to persuade him that these two contingencies 
have met in himself. 


THEODORE FE, SCHMAUK. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, August, 1905. 


ARTICLE V. 
REVELATION A CERTAINTY. 


ProFr. JOHN KunNzE, D. D. 


[ Translated from Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung for the Lutheran Church Review, 
by C. Theodore Benze. ] 


It may be’ remarked with gratification that modern the- 
ology, in opposition to Schleiermacher, attaches a greater im- 
portance to the concept of revelation. This implies that 
faith has a living interest in the reality of its contents, and that 
its strength is derived from this contents and not from reflect- 
ing on its subjective genesis or the feeling of its own vitality. 
The calm, strong assurance of faith, especially in its Lutheran 
definition , rests upon this very thing, that it need not be sus- 
pended in mid-air or elevate itself by its own strength up to 
heaven. It has a firm footing in an objective reality (the reve- 
lation of a condescending and self-disclosing God) and from 
there it reaches forth for the hand of the living God. At the 
same time the concept of revelation, thus brought into relation 
with faith, is correctly limited and defined and thus guarded 
against certain objections. The point at issue is not a reve- 
lation of God that could be apprehended without faith, but one 
that makes possible a faith in God, which is in itself sure of its 
object. If revelation is to be more than an empty sound, God 
must be considered both as its ebject and its author; God then 
made a revelation, and secondly made it of Himself in what- 
ever manner that may have been done. 

As to the manner of revelation there is agreement also, in 
so far as the revelation of God is sought not in a supra-naturai 
communication of religious truths, nor in the miraculous pro- 
duction of an infallible text-book, but in history. At this point, 
however, we meet the great antithesis that now separates the 
minds of men, when they proceed to answer the question which 
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history it is that demonstrates itself to faith as the revelation 
of God and to which He must refer accordingly. On the one 
side stands the theology of the church and in harmony with 
the Bible, designates as revealing history a particular course of 
events which is closely bound up with the rest of human his- 
tory and at the same time strangely distinct from it. On the 
other hand this conception is opposed most decidedly by theo- 
logians versed in the history of religion. They demand that 
the term “revelation” be extended to the sum total of religious 
knowledge respecting religion. 

The view that a revelation of God took place only within 
the limits set by the Old and New Testaments, is characterized 
by Bousset as a narrow, dismal, spiritless and Godless view of 
history (Essence of Religion, p. 6). He contends for the fol- 
lowing view: “Let the entire great history of human religious 
life stand for us as a great work of God, a constant drawing 
upward, a constant speaking of God with men and of men with 
God, as they could understand at every stage.” (1. c., p. 8.) 
He hopes to prove from the history of religion that “All re- 
ligious life of man and his history is a great weaving and work- 
mg of God, by means of which He Himself attracts and draws 
men from error to truth, from imperfection to perfection, 
from egotism to altruism, from the sensual to the ethical, 
from the natural to the spiritual.” Even if he does not use 
the term “revelation,” the words italicized give me a right to 
apply it here. The antithesis is very clearly formulated by 
W. Koehler in his brochure (Die Entstehung des Problems 
Staat u. Kirche. 1903). He says: “We may no longer speak 
of a special revelation in the sense of the older dogmaticians” 
(p. 3 seqq.); “but only of an evolutionary history of revela- 
tion.” To this he adds by way of explanation: ‘Historic the- 
clogy demands an evolution of history in which there be found 
at the same time a divine decree of purpose.” 

It must be admitted that this differs in a measure from the 
idea of revelation. ‘Lhe above-named theologians regard rev- 
elation essentially as consisting of religious ideas and concep- 
tions. Churchly theology, especially so iar as it stands under 
the influence of von Hoffmann, considers revelation to consist 
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of facts and occurrences, or, to be more exact, of a complete 
chain of outward facts to which a corresponding development 
of religious ideas is joined and to which it runs parallel. Inas- 
much, however, as the former view might set up religion as 
an external fact, the general, formal correspondence would be 
preserved and we would be forced with double insistence to de- 
cide between these two conceptions of revelation. 

As modern theology is placed between such opposing 
views, the question as to how Christianity justifies its 
claim of being the religion of a special revelation of God, 
assumes an increased importance. Even though the dif- 
ference of the answers to this question is in the first in- 
stance only a difference in method between those who hold the 
same view in fact, still the respective answers must be rated dif- 
ferently, in so far as they serve to protect the church view oi 
revelation from broadening and even disintegrating tendencies. 

A very popular procedure to prove that Christianity is a 
certain reveiation, lies in referring to the power of the Gospei 
to work this conviction subjectively. The Gospel is a revela- 
tion because it can produce faith in revelation, a certainty of it. 
This goes back to the testimonium Spiritus Sancti as it was ac- 
cepted by the older dogmaticians, only with a slightly modi- 
fed reference. 

This argument forms the basis of a small meritorious 
monograph of the Dorpat Docent Karl Gidgettsohn.* The 
latter asserts the fundamental significance for faith and the- 
ology of the divinity of Christ and a knowledge of it. The 
author endeavors to base objectively upon the divinity of the 
man Jesus the claim of Christianity to be the “absolute religion”’ 
and to possess a revelation of divine power intrinsically differ- 
ent from all other religious revelation. The next question, 
“How do we obtain this faith?’ he answers thus: “We 
obtain it through the practical effects exercised upon us by the 
word of Scripture” directly or mediately. 

“Faith in the divinity of Christ can be reached only by 
way of devotional reading.”’ ‘He whose eyes are opened so 


*Modern historical investigation and Christian theology. Leipzig, 1904. 
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that he may gradually see and feel the divine forces that pro- 
ceed from the person of Jesus, finds courage to take the last 
step which leads to the full, saving faith of Christianity and a 
belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ.” However, he declares 
it to be impossible to refer in defence of this faith to any one 
objective fact independent of faith itself. ‘The divinity of 
Christ we can never discover or disprove by historical re- 
search, for it is not an immanent historical factor.” “It can 
only be carried to the confines of history by one who believes 
in it.’ But as this faith which is ‘a piece of extreme dar- 
ing’ is supported by nothing among all the phenomena of 
space or time surrounding us, and as it “can ever be only as- 
serted and never proved” the Christian faces the unbelieving 
world with commiseration for its lack of this experience, and 
with a testimony of that which has come to him. 

Those who are acquainted with newer theological litera- 
ture will recognize widely prevalent views in the above. The 
author indicates this by appealing to authorities in the most 
varied theological camps. Among these I miss W. Herr- 
mann; but he is the very one who has most effectively asserted 
this dualism between an objective science of history and a 
subjective judgment of faith. We are ready to admit that this 
apologetical method of Girgensohn has a certain justification 
and that it is superior to an intellectualistic supra-naturalism, 
which at best is nothing but rationalism. But we also fina 
powertul objections to it. 

In the first place we consider the one-sided individualistic 
handling of the problem to be at fault. Certainly the state- 
ments that assert the self-certainty of Christianity—of the Chris- 
tion Church orcongregation, must in the Jast instance be proven 
in the individual life and be made fruitful for its religious guid- 
ance. If now the question is put in this form: “How do I, the 
individual, attain to Christian certainty?” the outlook upon 
the general and universal is so easily lost and the “I” assumes 
very special proportions. But if we are concerned about ques- 
tions like this fundamental apologetic one before us, we must 
start our inquiry with Christianity as a phenomenon in its 
totality,—with the Christian Church as such—in an evangeli- 
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cal sense, of course, and we must ask upon what it founds its 
faith in revelation. But did the Christian church go back and 
thus appeal to its own experiences? 

This brings us to the second or real material consideration, 
that such an apologetical procedure declines every objective 
argument. The fear seems to exist, that by appealing to such 
an argument, one would assert a demonstrability of faith and 
thus renew the intellectualistic error. But this is unfounded. 

But the assertion that Christian faith carries something 
into the facts of history and does not seize upon real things, 
actually contradicts faith. The argument of Girgensohn and 
his followers can be summed up in the statement: “We be- 
lieve in Christ, because he compels belief,’ But this statement 
is in reality tautological and explains nothing, while Christian 
faith is conscious of standing with both feet upon a firm objec- 
tive footing, which permanently supplies to it a possibility of 
its own being. 

This objective footing appears to Christian faith as a real 
thing, in which it believes. To this it refers and appeals when 
it is asked for the “Why?” about itself. For this reason the 
oft-heard phrase “Faith is an act of extreme daring” does not 
seem to us to express the nature of faith, especially not in its 
Lutheran definition. According to it faith appears as a mere 
daring flight over all reality, accomplished by means of man’s 
subjective elasticity. But this view is so far distant from the 
true faith of the Reformation that it would be much more like 
it to call unbelief “extreme daring.’ It is not a fact that un- 
belief, so long as it is unbelief, can pass by the reality upon 
which our faith is based, heedlessly and without encountering 
obstacles. We can not assume, and have no right to do so, 
that the historical reality of Jesus Christ can be understood 
and explained by a naturalistic-evolutionistic science of history 
according to standards abstracted from other happenings. We 
maintain that His reality can not be forced into this frame 
without direct and obvious violence. This does not mean that 
the divinity of Christ or the reality of revelation can be demon- 
strated to one, but we do assert that this reality lies in the way 
as a stone of stumbling and will lie there thus for all who will 
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not flee upon it as a rock of salvation. This is really the “ex- 
treme daring” of unbelief, that, in spite of all unsuccessful at- 
tempts ‘to explain away the reality of a divine revelation cul- 
minating in Jesus Christ, it continues to postulate, that this 
history will yet be arranged according to its standard, and 
therefore trusts that it is not necessary to consider it seri- 
ously. 

In endeavoring to prove the fact of revelation in some ob- 
jective manner, we meet with the valuable disquisitions of 
Stange. In declaring against the supra-naturalistic procedure, 
which starts with attempting to prove the fact of a revelation 
apart from its contents, he demands that Christian dogmatics 
should, in presenting these contents, prove the separate asser- 
tions made by faith, to be in accordance with revelation. Ac- 
cording to him it does so, in proving in the consideration of 
every problem, formally that its treatment in Christianity con- 
tradicts the ideas of the natural man, and materially that all 
assertions and judgments of Christian faith are theo-centric, 
but those oi the natural man are ego-centric. If we add to 
this the thought partially touched by Stange, that after all, 
man, at least when he is converted, acknowledges the right 
and the indwelling truth of the Christian valuation of man, 
world, life, etc., in contradistinction to that of the natural man, 
we might easily show that the peculiarity of Christian faith 
can be explained only by going back to a divine revelation. 

Though this argument appears to us an essential com- 
pletion of the usual proof for the fact of a revelation, it seems 
inadequate to take its place and to furnish single-handed a 
proof for revelation. If that were the case, it would mean that 
man determined from himself alone, what would be the decisive 
norm by which to consider anything a divine revelation. But 
whence cometh the canon that those ideas are of divine origin, 
which induce man to circle about God as a centre instead of 
around his own ego? Does not then that suicidal mysticism 
which annihilates the ego to the glory of the divinity, seem to 
bear the most perfect stamp of supra-human, divine origin: 
And yet this very view according to our evangelical-Christian 
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conviction is something self-made, and in its ver essence not 
irom above, but from below. 
Hence we must seek another starting point. 


ine 


According to our view the point at issue is merely this— 
to regard a divine revelation as that which it is and purports 
to be and to reach an acknowledgment of it from itself, and not 
from a superior standpoint, though it be an imaginary one. Ii 
that is the case, the first point established will be this, that 
it represents itself to be the revelation of God, and that its mode of 
beconung manifest 1s of such a nature as to support its claim and 
to authenticate 1t as a work of God. If this is established, the 
pointing out of the characteristic ideas in particular and of its ef- 
fects will tend to corroborate the claim. These two considera- 
tions are to be enlarged upon in the following. It follows 
easily that for the first point the revelation of the Word is more 
prominent and for the second the revelation of the fact, but in 
such a manner that both features will bear constant reference 
to each other. 

If God is to disclose Himself to men, to draw them into 
communion with Himself, He can not wait for them to make 
any facts at all to a revelation of Him, but He must Himseli 
bring to them whatever is to be a revelation of Himeslf. Ili 
this were not so, men would ever be uncertain whether their 
interpretation of said facts corresponded with the reality. The 
inner assurance of revelation must always be regarded as a 
convinced affirmation of a previous address and assertion of 
God. This at least is the case with that revelation to which 
the Christian religion refers. In it, it is not left to our good 
pleasure whether we will trace back to God the revelation with 
the facts, the persons, the words in which it exists and comes 
before us, but it approaches us first and foremost with the 
claim that it comes from God and that it makes Him known to 
us. The only question is whether we will recognize this claim 
as valid or not. 

If we are to prove this, we cannot confine ourselves, in 
the sense of Christianity, to the revelation of the New Testa- 


—_ 
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ment and its historical exponents. We would thereby assist 
the recently so popular attempt to obliterate the characteristics 
of the revelation maintained by the Christian religion by anal- 
ogies from the religious history of the Old Testament. But 
from the standpoint of Christianity we must impugn the jus- 
tice of this procedure. Beginning with Jesus and His disciples 
it has always connected itself with the revelation of God made 
in Israel and has regarded the revelation made in Jesus Christ 
as the completion and fulfilment of that begun and prophesied 
there. Hence Christianity and its theology has no interest 
in denying to the revelation boasted of by Israel, the essential 
marks of one; but rather must strive to prove that one existed 
there also. 

If we examine the Old Testament from this standpoint, it 
will naturally divide itself into two component parts, the first 
purporting to be the immediate revelation of God, the second 
being an echo or reflection of a revelation received. Even 
the latter, as the majority of the Psalms, points to a revelation ; 
but it shows it in reflection. A view of revelation itself and 
its own luminous glory we obtain from words and testimonies 
of the first kind. These are the ones in which the Ego of the 
living God speaks to man as to a Thou, of His being and will 
and plans, and the Old Testament is full of such speech of 
God. In this place we deal only with this fact itself and not 
with the following question of the mind how such a revelation 
and its transmission can be imagined and explained. But 
the energy with which investigations of the last-named kind 
have been carried on, the uncommon pertinacity—shown by the 
theory of inspiration invented for it, in spite of its manifest im- 
perfections and errors,—all bear witness to the overwhelming 
impression of the fact, which to our mind to this day essentially 
causes the indelible impression of the Old Testament. It is 
this, that in this book time and again God, God Himself speaks, 
and speaks of Himself and of man in reference to Himself. 

Let us for example look at the Decalogue. How often 
has it been said, and in some respects proven, that the heathen 
had just about the same ethical commands. In view of this it 
is not sufficient to endeavor to show forth the superiority of 
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the “Mosaic” demands by pointing to the prohibition of evil 
desire. No. The thing which is the irresistible force in the 
first place and which will assure to this Decalogue its place in 
the Christian teaching of all time, is this, that it comes to us as 
the Word of God. Hence its “Thou shait” comes to us not as 
a human, but as a divine demand, as the demand of Him who 
precedes every commandment with the mighty word: “I am 
Jahve, thy God.” This impression is deepened in the first 
place by a corresponding arrangement of the commandments 
(like that in the Lord’s Prayer) inasmuch as those referring to 
God stand first, and in the second place by interspersed self- 
witnesses of God, among which the most prominent, the one 
which Luther wisely placed at the end of the commandments: 
“IT the Lord thy God am a jealous God,” &c. As a supple- 
ment to it we may regard the great revelation which God gave 
to Moses and which occurs unnumbered times in the Old Tes- 
tament: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression and 
sini)! ol Pxod.434 50-75) 

If we examine the rest of this Law from this standpoint, 
it must strike us that in general the older collections give their 
commandments in the form of a divine speech also. This is 
especially true of the so-called Book of the Covenant. And 
here again the deep impression made by this fundamental 
nucleus of the Mosaic legislation, must be derived in large 
measure from this fact. How strongly God’s personal partic- 
ipation stands forth here, when he warns against lack of mercy 
and against injustice, because He, the Merciful One, hears the 
cry of the oppressed (Exod. 22: 22, 26), and as the Righteous 
One does not justify the wicked. (Exod. 23: 7.) And how 
intimately these ethical demands are connected not only with 
religious references but with references to the very God-idea! 
If Luther then begins the explanation of every commandment 
by saying ‘We should so fear and love God,” it is in entire 
accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic law. 

The same truth as to the Book of the Covenant applies 
also to the Law of Holiness (Leviticus 17: 26) with its funda- 
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mental motif, “Ye shall be holy; for I the Lord your God am 
holy,” and its ever recurring refrain, “I am the Lord your 
God.” Now while it is true that the people of Israel traced 
all its laws back to Moses and through him to God, it must be 
observed that the book of Deuteronomy purports to be a speech 
of Moses which endeavors not to present a new revelation, 
but merely to impress one given previously. The “Thou” in 
Deuteronomy (with the exception of the Decalogue) is ad- 
dressed only to one man. The same is true in the laws of the 
so-called Priest’s Code. In this as a rule only the mediating 
persons are addressed by “Thou,” while the commandments 
ior the Israelites are given in the third person. These are, of 
course, distinctions not made by a naive religious conscious- 
ness, at least not clearly; but if we analyze the law in the Old 
Testament, we may point out the fact that the application to it 
of the idea of revelation is essentially conditioned by the claim 
raised by its nucleus. 

We may assert the same for the contents of the propheti- 
cal parts of the Old Testament. Here, as in the Decalogue, 
we meet immediate speech of God at every step, and the paren- 
thetical “Thus saith the Lord” turns our attention away from 
the intermediary of the divine speech as surelv as it points to 
him in passing. The very contents of what is said, is of such 
a nature, that God, His essence and His activity always stand 
centrally. It is true that the speech of the prophet is inter- 
woven, now as a gloomy echo, now as a grateful response; but 
on the whole, prophecy is the mighty “I” speech of the living 
God Himself, in which He meets man as a spiritual personality. 

Two characteristics of prophecy help to bring out this 1m- 
pression in a lasting manner. ‘They are the universalism of its 
God-idea and the conscious dependence of the intermediary 
human factor. The true God can only be a God of the world. 
As such, the God who addresses us in the prophecy of Israel 
represents Himself as to the extent of His might and also as 
to the extent of His plans and purposes. And while we can 
not deny that this Word of God comes to us through human 
speech, it is none the less a fact that the prophets were con- 
scious of being the instruments of the divine spirit. We see 
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especially in Jeremiah what an overwhelming influence was 
exerted by this objective, transcendent factor, and also what 
unshakable certainty it produced in the prophets. But all of 
Old Testament prophecy is held in such a tone that the inter- 
mediary human factor recedes entirely. Hence it is easy to 
understand how one could finally ascribe to this human factor 
the mere role of an unconscious means of material nature, as 
of a flute upon which the spirit of God was heard as a player. 
Therefore in this respect also it does not depend upon our sub- 
jective experiences, whether we obtain the impression of a rev- 
elation of God from Old Testament prophecy, but this is the 
point, whether we admit the validity of its own claim to their 
effect, or not, 

The same is also true of the third part of Old Testament 
revelation, its continuous thread of history. This, too, claims 
to be a revelation of God. But this it is not and cannot be, if 
the believer only afterwards interprets the history in “a relig- 
ious sense.” That presupposes a revelation on the ground of 
which such an interpretation of the unclear can be made. 
That history comes to us a revelation inasmuch as it is pre- 
ceded by a more or less definite prophetic statement of that 
which God purposes to do. Throughout the entire Old Tes- 
tament prophecy actually with every step prepares the way for 
the dealings of God in history, so that it might be received and 
accepted as the revelation of an omnipotent, holy and merciful 
will... Thus the whole of this history is held together by the 
visible bonds of a divine teleology. 

This appears in its fulness only when we look back from 
the pinnacle of the fulfilling completion in Jesus Christ. Juda- 
ism with the Old Testament alone was not able to plant in men 
a certainty of a real revelation of God. On the contrary it 
has degenerated to the level of a particular national religion. 
On the other hand it is true of Christianity, that it could not 
have made good and asserted its claim upon a real revelation 
of God, if its origin had not placed it in a position to appro- 
priate the Old Testament, and to link (internally and extern- 
ally) its own specific revelation of God with that former one, 
or rather to start out thus linked. 
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If we now turn to this New Testament revelation, the 
truth applies even in greater measure: it claims to be what 
it is to us, namely, self-revelation, self-presentation of the one 
living God. Of course in many respects matters here do not 
stand the same as in the Old Testament. In the first place, 
the Apostles, more than the prophets, appear to be evenly and 
constantly directed by the Spirit of God, so that the one book 
of the New Testament, which stands nearest the prophetical 
books, the Revelation of St. John, contrasts with the others to 
that very extent. But on the other hand, the Apostles feel 
themselves called to this one end, to bear witness to the com- 
plete revelation of God made in Jesus Christ and to develope 
it in its fulness. They acknowledge their relation to the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and refer to it and therefore it will suffice 
here to prove this supreme mark of revelation to exist in the 
person of Jesus Christ. At the same time it will appear that 
in this important point the Synoptic and the Johannine record 
fully harmonize. 

At first sight it will seem as if Jesus, in distinction from the 
prophets, enunciates His subjective views. From Him we 
never hear that: “Thus saith the Lord,” which is so character- 
istic to the Old Testament. All the oftener do we notice His 
“I,” especially in the frequent solemn “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you.” If one has once learned to notice this constant “T’’ 
in the discourses of Jesus, he might consider it strange, almost 
objectionable. But this is only the reverse of the medal. 
Here is a human personality which claims in every word to 
utter only God’s Word and to reveal the Father alone. In this 
very thing lies the self-consciousness of this Man, that He ac- 
tually does not take His words from His self, His proprium. 
It is the characteristic of His “I” that He does not speak from 
His own “I,” but says only what He hears from God, only 
what His Father gives Him, only what He is enjoined by the 
One who sent Him. This is why He says of Hts words that 
they will outlast heaven and earth, because they are not His 
(this man’s) words, but the words of God who sent Him. This 
is why He demands belief, because thereby one does not be- 
lieve in Him, but in His Father in heaven, and if one will 
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frankly bow to the will of God, it will lead to an acknowledg- 
ment and acceptation of the teaching of Jesus. While there- 
fore Jesus reprimands those who would revere Him as this 
Man, He reproves those who would not receive Him as the 
One Sent by God, that they hate and reject God. No pre- 
phet ever made his own word and the Word of God to coincide 
so completely. 

But more than that. To be more accurate: What has 
been said is possible only because Jesus not only in His words, 
but also in His person and His whole manifestation, claims to 
be nothing else than the revelation of God, that revelation for 
which centuries had longed in vain. The same One who calls 
those blessed, who hear the Word of God and keep it (Luke 
tr: 28), calls His disciples blessed for what they see and hear, 
for many prophets and kings desired in vain to see and to hear 
them. In all His workings, whether He heals bodily ills or 
takes away the soul’s burden of sin, He instructs us to see the 
deed not of a man, but of God: in Him the power of God is 
realized. Hence it is He in whom God appears on earth in 
His knowable being: he that sees Him, sees the Father. This 
applies to His history, to His appearing in the world, as es- 
pecially to His death on the cross and His resurrection. In 
all this the loving will of God is to be made known as well as 
His world-subduing might and the apostolic confession of it 
is nothing more than an explicit statement of the references 
of Jesus to it. 

Then it is true of the New Testament and above all of 
Jesus Christ, that we meet here a revelation of God, and that 
with an earnestness and an energy of claim for reality by which 
the observations made in the Old Testament are even tran- 
scended. There we constantly observe a consciousness of the 
temporary, the incomplete. All prophets up to John the Bap- 
tist point beyond themselves; but in Jesus Christ we find the 
consciousness that in and with Him, the close has come, be- 
yond which nothing points. For, to appeal to the eschatolog- 
ical prophecies of Jesus and say that His preaching and with 
it Christianity, looks to the future for all final and absolute 
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truth, is rather hazardous.* As a matter of fact, the future is 
to bring no new truth whatever, but to reveal in power and 
glory only that which is already present as actual, real and cog- 
nizable by faith, even though it be in weakness now. It is 
Jesus Himself who, when He shall come, will also bring that 
future in the name and power of God. 

He claims to be in His person not only the executor, but 
the norm of the divine judgment of the world: whoever re- 
fuses to know Him, shall not stand before God. 


*Trdltsch Absolutism of Christianity. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


ARTICLE VI. 
DIARY OF F. A. MUHLENBERG. 


FROM THE DAY OF His ORDINATION, OCTOBER 25, 1770, UNTIL AUGUST, 1774. 
[ Translated by Rev. J. W. Early. ] 


PART LV. 


Jan. 6th, Sunday. Preached at an early hour before a large 
congregation on the Gospel (for the day). Thereupon rode 
hurriedly to Tulpehocken and preached there in the afternoon. 
I also held Kinderlehre, and married a couple. In the even- 
ing a Deacon came to me and desired me to go twelve miles 
to visit a woman who is continually troubled with the thought 
that she is lost. The people then immediately become super- 
stitious and think of ghosts and witches. I inquired into the 
circumstances of the case. I was told that her father died 
about a year ago. Before that she led a proper life, attending 
church and the Lord’s Supper regularly. Since then she has 
fallen into bad habits. Possibly her conscience is becoming 
awakened and God is visiting her. Others tell me she spends 
the whole day in a warm room, where she sleeps,—that she 
does not work, and is continually alone. This necessarily 
leads to despondency. As she always experienced a rushing 
of the blood, with these attacks, I sent her some pulv. antisp. 
and advised her to submit to blood letting. I promised to 
visit her. But if I preach the law matters become worse, and 
she is hardly capable of appreciating the consolation of the 
Gospel. Returned F. W.’s horse. 

7th. Visited F. W. and A. K. The former promised me 
the use of his horse for to-morrow. On the margin he adds in 
English, “Horse fr. John W.” 

Sth. Early in the morning, at nine o’clock, rode a dis- 
tance of six miles to Schaefferstown and married A. St. Con- 
trary to my expectation I found it necessary to preach a wed- 
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ding sermon. I took (as a text) Acts 16: 30. The question, 
what shall I do? the answer, believe in Christ,—and the prom- 
ise, thou shalt be saved. In the application I addressed the 
betrothed (pair) and exhorted them to ask this question in ail 
the undertakings and pursuits of life. After the service I bap- 
tized a child, rode back eight miles and married another pair 
in Humelsdorfftown. On the way back I visited Mr. Sp. 
Reached home in the evening. On margin, “Saddle fr. Mr. 
fe oa 

oth. Visited the school; examined the children on the 
First Part, and distributed booklets among them, to encourage 
them to industry in the future. I saw with satisfaction that the 
children attend school cheerfully and make daily progress. In 
the afternoon A. K., J. W. and his wiie visited me. In the 
evening Mr. Krb. called and I had four hours of profitable 
conversation with him. In a marginal note, it is said: The 
aged Mr. F., my new neighbor, visited me to-day. 

Ioth. Having nothing special on hand, again visited the 
school and examined them on the Second Part and the ‘‘Glaub- 
enslied.’” The rest of the time I spent in reading and wrii- 
ing. In the evening Mr. Sp.’s children called and brought 
some additions to our larder. 

This evening I had to listen to some news which it was 
thought would make me very uncomfortable, but which I only 
laughed at. A young man, J., is trying to slander not only 
myself, but all the older ministers who have ever lived at Tul- 
pehocken. He has made use of some peculiar expressions; 
e.g. If I were the Boss, I would have all the parsons (Pfaf- 
fen) together with the schoolmasters driven out, setting the 
dogs on them. Ido not know what this parson is doing here. 
We must support him, and yet he does not preach for us. The 
young man did not remember that neither his father, nor any 
of all his relatives, has ever contributed anything towards my 
support. He came to the night school this evening and 
brought another man, an Englishman, along to play on the 
violin. I had received an inkling of this, and I quietly en- 
tered the school. The above named Englishman was playing 
a lively waltz as I entered the school. I immediately said this 
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night school is very noisy (unruhig), and it seems to me the 
object for which this school was established, and for which 
we come hither, is not being attained. I hope such things 
will cease, and whoever desires to learn to play the violin, 
should learn it from the schoolmaster, at some other time, and 
not come to the night school for that. Poor Mr. Lesch is in 
a predicament about the matter. All these impertinent per- 
sons are grown up people, with whom a reasonable remon- 
strance will not avail. And (we may ask) should such fellows, 
twenty-six and twenty-seven years of age, be kept in order 
by the ‘use of ‘the switch? ©The above named ie ane: 
I was gone, said, why do you allow the parson to order you 
about? If I were in your place I would not submit to it. 
The schoolmaster said: I must obey, for the pastor is placed 
over me. I was further informed that at Northkill two car- 
toons, or placards (Pasquille), reflecting on me, had been 
posted. Buta Deacon, Mr. H., took them down. As report 
has it, my wig, which certainly is a very innocent thing, had to 
take it. But I understand that severai days thereafter the 
cartoon, or placard, was transferred to the wonderful schooi- 
master B., and his wife, a woman of exemplary character. 
Some one was to have said to the schoolmaster: What won- 
derful secrets are you and the parson always talking about. 
He was to have replied: We learned men always have some- 
thing to talk about. Thereupon the following placard (Pas- 
quille) appeared: “Know ali men by these presents that the 
schoolmaster B. can procure a wig here, at this fence (Fens), 
upon payment of the necessary costs.” ‘The other placard 
was aimed at his wife. 

11th. Meditirte (i .e. preparing for pulpit). Visited the 
day school and the night school, both of which I found more 
quiet and in better order. The night school closed with prayer, 
the schoolmaster declaring before all the pupils that every- 
thing depends upon God’s blessing. Hitherto he had not 
been able to accomplish this, but now it will be continued reg- 
ularly. As the young people do not sing very well, we want 
to introduce (the practice of) singing a hymn, or several verses. 
We must advance gradually. 
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12th. This is my birthday. Throw a veil over the past 
which I have lived,and what I still have to live do Thou O Lord 
direct. I dedicate myself anew to my God and Father, re- 
conciled to me in Christ. Lord, keep me as thine own, lead 
me and direct me according to thy wise counsel. About I1 
o’clock I set out for Warwick, because I must preach there to- 
fhorrow. 

13th. First after Epiphany. It had rained very heavily 
during the night. Consequently the roads were very bad, and 
there were not as many people in attendance as is usually the 
case. Preached on the regular Gospel Lesson. The blessed- 
ress of those parents who find their children their joy (their 
glory). I spoke particularly of the duties of the children. 
But I also spoke of the duties of the parents. This seemed 
to affect the larger portion very much. Some of the younger 
people particularly wept aloud. As I am very chicken-hearted 
myself, I was deeply moved, and ceased to press the matter. 
Finally I addressed myself again specially to the parents. They 
have a right to desire indeed that their children should perform 
their duties towards them,—but in the same manner and degree 
in which they perform theirs towards God the Father of all. 
I now turned directly to the children and held up to them 
Christ as our pattern. I referred especially to the fact that 
some think, | am twenty-one years of age; I am my own mas- 
ter; | need not submit. But I remembered,—this also applies 
to yourself. 

In the afternoon, through mud knee-deep, I rode to 
Schaefferstown and preached on the Epistle lesson, “On the 
Uprightness and Integrity of a true Christian.” After the 
service I visited a woman who for a long time has been a vic- 
tim of doubt. With her husband she is still somewhat attached 
to Mshlr. Through this visit she, together with her hus- 
band, was brought round again. I found her in a pretty tran- 
quil condition. She took comfort in the merits of Christ. 
However, she did not seem as yet to realize her weakness and 
helplessness. I therefore directed the conversation to a 
knowledge and consciousness of sin. This seemed to quicken 
her conscience. She saw and admitted that she deserved 
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naught but the wrath and displeasure (of God). Thereupon 
I directed her to Christ. After that I offered a prayer specially 
bearing on her condition. She repeated much of it with tears. 
I promised to visit her again, God sparing my life and grant- 
ing health. Thereupon I again set out on my way homeward, 
but lost my way several times, riding aimlessly through the 
woods until late in the night. Finally I arrived at home, but 
was quite unwell. To-day I had become so hoarse through 
speaking that I was no longer able to talk. Unexpectedly I 
found that another funeral, eight miles distant, in Heidelberg, 
had been appointed for to-morrow. 

14th. Immediately I had to go to Mr..J. W. to borrow a 
horse, as mine had become stiff, and his hind legs quite swol- 
len, through the trip and bad roads of yesterday. I started 
at once, but found the roads very rough and the weather so 
cold that I was almost absolutely discouraged. At the end of 
three hours I had made the distance of eight miles. I found 
it necessary to proceed at a slow walk. I was still quite sick, 
but preached on Job 1: 21. I was still so hoarse that I could 
hardly be understood, especially towards the close. On my 
way back I stopped at F. W. and P. S., and reached home as 


night set in, frozen quite stiff. Mr. J., already spoken of be- 


fore, to-day came to the night school again, and commenced 
to smoke, although that is forbidden. Wherefore I again went 
in and ordered it to cease. I also asked him in all kindness 
why he had spoken so disparagingly of me, and had threatened 
to have the dogs set on me. He excused himself, in part, be- 
cause of shortness of memory, and also that he had not meant 
it so seriously. Still he thought I should tell him who had 
told me. This I declined to do. I advised him not to do 
such things in future. I also tried to convince him of my 
kindly disposition towards him. I asked him whether I had 
at any time really aggrieved him. He said I had not. Why 
then do you rail against me. He remained silent. Most 
probably he will induce his father, who is continually taking 
his part, to come round. I am expecting him. 

15th. In the forenoon -Krb. called and brought some 
wood. Spent the rest of the time in writing and reading. 
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16th. Prepared the sermon for next Sunday. To-day 
we are having a continuously heavy rain, so that the water 
ran into the parsonage from all directions. I had to lead the 
water away from all the corners. If I had not (done so) the 
old building might have been swept away. The cellar is 
flooded. 

z7th. A number of visitors called. Wrote and read let- 
ters. 

sth. Visited J. W. and Kr. 

roth. Prepared sermon, wrote letters, and recalled ap- 
pointment at Manheim. 

20th. Preached here in Tulpehocken, held Kinder- 
lehre. As I descended from the pulpit I received letters from 
Philadelphia with the agreeable information that Rev. Schulze 
is coming, and that the teams are to be sent. I at once noti- 
fied the congregation, called a meeting of the Church Council 
immediately after the services, and ordered the teams for 
next Thursday. Afterwards I was called to M. B. to baptize 
_achild. In haste rode to J. W. and consulted him in regard 
to the stage. Away from home during evening. Wrote a 
letter to Brecht at Reading asking for the stage. 

2st. The stage is broken down. How will or can I 
get another? To-day I received quite an abusive letter from 
St. He complains on account of Manheim. I had written to 
him and asked for his stage. 

22d and 23d spent with F. W. In the evening I wrote to 
Papa, enclosing St.’s letter and the call trom Warwick. 

24th. Had to hear the unexpected news that we could 
not get St.’s stage. There is no other way or plan than to 
send the wagon of J. W. with whom I have hitherto been send- 
ing letters and other articles to Philadelphia. 

25th. Visited by Mr. S.; and prepared sermon for Sun- 
day. 

26th. Early in the morning after having first called on 
F. W., rode to Warwick. Here had a number of callers,—in 
the evening meditated. 

27th. In the forenoon preached or the regular Gospel 
lesson, baptized two children and held Kinderlehre.” There- 
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upon I hastened back to Schaefferstown, preached on the 
Epistle lesson, and also held catechetical instruction, but only 
for a short time because the cold was almost unendurable. Now 
I rode six miles further to my residence, being sick again, and 
quite hoarse. Nevertheless the name of the Lord be praised 
for his goodness and mercy manifested towards me in these 
days. 

25th. Had to remain at home, because I could not speak 
on account of hoarseness. Therefore engaged in reading and 
writing. 

2oth. Called on P. B. and asked the price of my saddle. 
Was told ten pounds. Thereupon called on F. W. and made 
arrangement to go to Reading to-morrow to meet our newly 
acquired Tulpehockers. In the evening had a number of 
callers. 

30th. Very unexpectedly there was a considerable fall oi 
snow during the night, and the weather was so disagreeabie 
that we hardly dared to venture out of the house. Notwith- 
standing this the Heidelberg teams arrived at 12 o’clock. Soon 
thereafter the coach with its living freight came, and then 
the other teams. Agreeable as the arrival of all lof them 
was to me, it did not exactly suit me that they came to-day ai- 
ready, as my kitchen was not properly prepared. I had in- 
tended to make the necessary arrangements to-morrow. But 
after all it is just as well. The Lord’s name be praised that 
everything has turned out so well, and that they are here now. 
I received letters from Philadelphia, whose contents were very 
agreeable to me. As may readily be imagined there is con- 
siderable confusion to-day—visitors plenty. On the margin: 
“Balls ads, 

jist. As much as possible we put our household into or- 
der, and I transferred the housekeeping to others. I now 
close the Bachelor’s hall, for if I, poor fellow, had to provide 
for all these people I fear they would eat me up. A few days 
more and I should have spent two months in this solitary man- 
ner. This evening spent in writing, reading, and meditation. 

Feby. 1st. Meditated as much as possible in the present 
confusion. 
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2d. Early in the morning set out for Warwick, whither 
a certain Mr. B. came to meet me. With him I rode five 
miles farther to the White Oak Church. Held confessional 
service (Beichte), took down the names of twenty-one commu- 
nicants. I then hurried to the residence of Mr. B., already 
spoken of. Before that I visited an aged father who was sick. 
I found him reading W—s. Kreuzschule (W.’s School of the 
Cross). He had the chapter treating of God’s gifts and 
blessings, the heading of which was that everything depends 
on God’s Blessing (Favor). I turned the conversation to the 
Confession of our faith. I stated that in the matter of this 
confession man cannot do anything without the blessing and 
the power (help) of God. He added, Christ says: Without me. 
T said: How necessary is it then that we place our whole de- 
pendence upon him, and call upon him for help in all trials ana 
temptations. Yes, said he, that I do. I continued to con- 
verse with him quite freely and found him well grounded as to 
the letter, but also that his state was not entirely satisfactory. 
He claimed to be a truly converted (Christian) man. Yet I 
knew from the testimony of his neighbors that the contrary 
was the case. I urged him to spend the remainder of his days 
in praying to God to enable him to know his sins, to give up 
his self-righteousness, and to seek after God’s grace. May 
the Lord accept and strengthen him. In the evening I had a 
very profitable conversation with the father-in-law and mother- 
in-law of the above named B. 

3d. Preached at White Oak and administered the Lord’s 
Supper to twenty-one communicants. The Lord grant that 
it be to their edification. In the afternoon went to Manheim, 
preached on the Gospel for the day, baptized a child and mar- 
ried a couple in the church. After the service I presented the 
following points to the congregation. 

1. As it was found necessary to choose elders, they them- 
selves had selected some twenty persons from among whom 
four were to be elected by a majority of votes. Now there are 
four whom the congregation had elected by a majority of its 
votes. But as 1 know well that there is division and strile 
among them, I would not install them as yet. Should there be 
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anyone who has valid objection to the above named four men, 
he will present the same in the meanwhile, so that all unneces- 
sary strife may be avoided thereafter. 

2. I had announced six weeks ago that whoever desired 
to have his children confirmed at Easter should see that they 
have the Five Parts well committed, because I would not have 
sufficient time to instruct them as well as might be desired. 
Accordingly I also had advised them to send them to the 
schoolmaster, not being aware that they were quarrelling with 
him, or that he was involved in the quarrel. On the margin: 
There are two parties, one in favor of the schoolmaster and the 
other against him. 

Therefore I said that those who did not wish to send their 
children would not be compelled to do so, only they should in- 
struct them, or have them instructed, so that I might not find 
them altogether without preparation (instruction). With ref- 
erence to the complaint against the schoolmaster, I would take 


cognizance of neither party, neither justifying nor condemning.’ 


All that I could and would do, is to urge them most solemniv 
to keep the peace, and pray them to be reconciled to God. Bui 
no one seeking revenge can do that. Finally I told them 
that I could not bring myself to the conviction that I ought 
to accept their call, if this strife among them did not cease. 
For among such people my labor would be in vain. 

3. Announced communion in four weeks, on condition 
that peace be restored. 

4. Told them why I cannot come on Sexagesima Sun- 
day, viz, because I must be at Tulpehocken, and closed witn 
the wish that the God of peace might incline their hearts unto 
peace. Left here at 4 p. m. When it was already night, I 
stopped in at Stiegel’s. In all haste I rode twelve miles fur- 
ther after night and reached Tulpehocken at 9 o’clock. The 
Lord be praised for his protecting care. 

4th and 5th. Visited Mr. J. f. J. also F. W. and A, K. 
Between the church and the road, on the level, the horse had 
a fall so terrible that I cannot remember having seen anything 
like it during my lifetime. It tried to recover itself, but fell 
three times within a minute, so that the whole front of the 
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body lay flat on the ground. Although very badly frightened, 
I still had presence of mind enough when I saw that the horse 
was helpless to remove my feet from the stirrups and to spring 
on his head to hold him down. Neither myself nor the horse 
had sustained any real injury, but Rev. S. and his wife were 
greatly alarmed. But these things happen when you go riding 
for pleasure. 

6th. Attended to a few small matters in the line of house- 
hold duties. 

7th. Meditated and visited the school. On the margin: 
Horse from F. W. 22 Pounds ($58). 

Sth. In preparing sermon. goth. In the almost unbear- 
able cold accompanied by rough winds I rode to Schaeffers- 
town very early, and preached before a small audience in the 
forenoon. In the afternoon rode to Warwick and preached 
there also. Both times on the usual texts. In the evening I 
returned home. Night overtook me, and in consequence oi 
being out in the cold awhile and then again in the warm room 
I had contracted a fever which inconvenienced me the entire 
night. 

rith. Am, thank God, better now. At 9 o’clock set out 
for a trip to Philadelphia. In the intense cold I rode as far as 
the White Horse, where I arrived at 6 p. m—4o miles. On 
account of the pieces of ice I found the crossing of the Schuyl- 
kill very dangerous. 

r2th. Rode to Philadelphia. Twelve miles this side I 
had to leave my horse and take another, mine being very much 
exhausted, and yet I desired to reach the city by day. The 
Perkiomen was so high that I had to be taken across in a flat. 
In Philadelphia I found all hale and hearty. 

17th. On Sunday, Invocavit, I preached in Zion in the 
morning, and in the afternoon held “Kinderlehre” in the 
school house. 

24th. Preached in Zion again in the morning, and in the 
afternoon attended the funeral of Mrs. M. N. 

27th. On Wednesday, in a continuous rain, and with mud 
knee deep, I left Philadelphia at 11 o’clock, and by strenuous 
exertion I made twenty miles to H. M. Here I spent the 
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night, and in the morning baptized his child, Anna Margaret. 
Margaret Cressman was the sponsor. 

28th. Mr. H. M. accompanied me beyond the Skippack, 
which was swollen very much, till to the Perkiomen. Here the 
ice had carried the flataway. The water overflowed the banks. 
Quite a number of market people, with their wagons, were 
there. But no one was willing to risk swimming his horses 
across. As it was necessary for me to go on, I concluded that 
I would be the first to make the effort to swim my young horse 
alongside of the canoe. I crossed first and then had the fer- 
ryman bring him over. To the surprise of all, although the 
water was very swift, everything passed off well. The Lord 
be praised. Went as far as Reading to-day. But I found all 
the small streams and creeks so badly swollen that it was very 
dangerous to pass over them. The roads were unusually deep. 
G. M. entertained me during the night. 

March 1. Crossed the Schuylkill in the flat, and finally 
arrived hale and hearty at Tulpehocken at 1 o’clock. Thank 
God that I am here again. This is the most dangerous (diffi- 
cult) trip I ever took. From here to Philadelphia it is said to 
be seventy-five miles. With such roads and in such weather 
this would be enough to exhaust both the horse and rider. 

2d. Set out again for Manheim, twenty miles distant, but 
with another horse. I arrived at 1 o’clock and held prepara- 
tory services for to-morrow’s (communion). 

3d. Baptized a child, preached and administered the 
Lord’s Supper to twenty-nine communicants. (On the margin: 
Installed the four Elders already elected.) In the afternoon 
rode to White Oak, preached and installed Deacons. Reached 
home late in the evening. 

4th, 5th, 6th. Visited a number of friends. 

7th. Received 44 bu. oats from Mr. Etschberger, for 
which I paid £4, 8s. 

Sth. Meditated. 

gth. Went with P. M. to Warwick. Wrote to Philadel- 
phia. 

oth. Sunday. lLaetare; preached at Warwick in the 
morning, baptized a child, and announced that I expected to 
hold confirmation, and that I would commence catechetical in- 
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struction. In the afternoon I rode to Schaefferstown, in the 
rain, preached there and made the same announcement. Had 
a talk with Mr. Mischler. 

r1th. Commenced instruction for the children in the fore- 
noon and continued during the afternoon. God bless his 
work. Wrote letters to Philadelphia. 

r2th. Continued the instruction, and in the evening ar- 
ranged the record of this congregation. Had a lengthy con- 
versation with a member of the L. congregation. 

13th. Continued the instruction. In the evening wrote 
letters to Philadelphia, dating them March 15th. Also had a 
very pleasant visit from P. M. of L. 

r4th. Rode to Warwick quite early, intending to com- 
mence instruction there, but could not do so because the school 
house was not yet finished. Therefore rode to V. H., four 
miles away, and baptized his child. Stopped a short time with 
M.H. In the afternoon commenced the instruction with four 
irom this place and eight from Manheim congregation. The 
Lord grant his assistance and blessing in the work. 

15th and 16th. Continued (the instruction). In the even- 
ing rode back to Tulpehocken with P. M. 

7th. Sunday. Judica. Had no appointment for ser- 
vices anywhere; called on F. W., S., and B. J. 

ISth. Early in the morning wrote letters to Philadelphia. 
Afterwards went to Warwick and resumed instruction. On 
the margin, Administered the Lord’s Supper to F. W.’s mother, 
at his house. 

This week I am devoting to catechetical instruction at 
Warwick and Schaefferstown. At Manheim the strife con- 
cerning the schoolmaster has broken out afresh. The occasion 
was the following: A workman in the glassworks died, 
and was to be buried on Sunday. Myself being absent 
at Tulpehocken, Mr. St. asked the schoolmaster to attend, with 
the request that he deliver a funeral address in the church. The 
Elders objected, and said he should not enter the pulpit. St. 
sent a message requesting them to furnish him (the schm.) a 
table. But this was also declined and a message (to that ef- 
fect) sent to Stiegel. But this came too late, as St. had al- 
ready left Manheim. The Elders addressed a polite letter to 
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the schoolmaster, with the suggestion that, as the weather was 
fine, he should deliver his address in the cemetery; also that 
Rev. Kurz had done so on New Year’s day, when the weather 
was very bad. And besides there would be strife, and offense 
would be given, and he was the cause of the division in the con- 
eregation. But he did not answer. His whole address, or 
(rather) rambling talk, was nothing but taunts and abuse. His 
text was: “I am a stranger in Meshek and dwell among the 
tents of Kedar.” This he applied to himself. At the very 
beginning of his address, his words were: The Pharisees and 
their faction, whom he compared to the company of Korah © 
and Abiram, desired to hinder the preaching of the Word oi 
God. But it shall and must be done, in spite of them. In this 
he referred to the Elders who had forbidden him to come into 
the church. And this had been done because he had declared 
arrogantly, and with an oath, that he would never enter it again. 
I had installed the Elders four weeks previously. Consequently 
T was the one who formed the company (conspiracy). ‘ 

The schoolmaster brought eight catechumens to War- 
wick, whom I was to confirm. Now as I had announced that 
only those who had moved out of the town should come, I 
asked him whether these had all moved away from Manheim. 
He said, yes. But when I came to Manheim I found that only 
three had moved away, and the rest were the children of the 
teaders of the schoolmaster’s party. I found, therefore, that it 
was a plain falsehood. ‘This, too, had caused strife in the con- 
gregation, because these had boastfully declared that their chil- 
dren had the advantage; the others would have to wait until 
Whitsunday. Therefore I told the five that they would have 
to wait. Mr. St. was angry that the Elders had refused to al- 
low the schoolmaster (to use) the church, although it is his own 
(St.) property. Therefore referees must be appointed by both 
parties. Notwithstanding (the fact) that I think the Elders 
and Deacons were entirely justified, and have again adjusted 
their difficulties, yet I must confess that Manheim, on the 
whole, seems not to differ from the children, who stir in the 
mud continually, so that their attendants may have something 
to wash. 


ARTICLE VII, 
THE CHURCH IN NORWAY. 


The first introduction of Christianity into Norway goes 
back to the dim and misty days of the Vikings. These sea 
kings are said to have brought home from their descents on 
the coasts of Britain, Ireland and France, some knowledge of 
Christianity. Its real introduction later on was forcible. It 
was transplanted from the Anglo-Saxon Church. King 
Haakon the Good, who had been reared and baptized in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, made the attempt unsuccessfully. This 
was in the Tenth Century. In the Eleventh Century the two 
Olafs, the second of whom is known as St. Olaf, succeeded in 
making the land Christian. Both of these kings had been bap- 
tized in England, and it was from England that they imported 
Christian teachers. The first bishops in the Norwegian 
Church consisted of several of these teachers. 

Under the first archbishop in the middle of the Twelfth 
Century, with his See at Nidaras, ten bishops officiated, four 
in Norway, two in Iceland, one in the Faroe Islands, one in 
Greenland, one in the Shetland Islands, and one in the Ork- 
neys. The leading saints of this early Norwegian Church 
were St. Olaph, St. Halvard and St. Suniva. 

The Reformation was introduced into Norway by force in 
1537. King Christian III of Denmark deposed the Catholic 
bishops, and the archbishop fled to the Netherlands. Evan- 
celical preachers were appointed in their place, and the last 
Catholic bishop of Oslo, who adopted the Evangelical doc- 
trines, was made bishop of the whole diocese. 

It is said that the introduction of the Reformation did not 
bring light and real Protestant faith to Norway, but was 
mainly an appropriation of valuable ecclesiastical and monastic 
property by the secular powers; and that the common people 
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were long in ignorance of the cardinal doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. The Norwegians did not receive even a special di- 
rectory of worship till 1607. In 1685 the church was con- 
nected with the state, when Christian V issued the Church 
Ritual for Denmark and Norway. Much of the ecclesiastical 
legislation was not incorporated in the “Norwegian Law’ of 
Christian V, of 1687. 

In the days of Pietism seven earnest clergymen called the 
“Pleiades” memorialized the government on the necessity of 
« more earnest teligion. This was the time when Hans Egede 
resigned his fine parish in the north of Norway and went as a 
missionary to Greenland. 

In the middle of the Eighteenth Century, German ration- 
alism ate its way into the minds of the great majority of the 
preachers and teachers of Norway. It seems that only one of 
all the Bishops, J. N. Brun, of Bergen, tried to exclude it 
from his diocese. Then came the Hauge revival, followed by 
the Grundtvig movement, carrying matters down to the end 
of the first quarter in the Nineteenth Century. 

But the real beginning of the Norwegian Church as an 
independent entity dates from 1814, when the separation from 
Denmark took place. Norway had already established its own 
university at Christiana in 1811, and, although rationalism was 
still infecting the faculty at Copenhagen, the Norwegian unt- 
versity at Christiana secured two strong Evangelical profes- 
sors of Theology, viz, Hersleb and Stenerson, who sent forth 
sound Evangelical Lutheran preachers and caused the early 
rationalism to disappear. 

In 1845 ‘““The Dissenter Law” was passed, granting free- 
dom of worship to all Christian beliefs, within the bounds of 
decency. Six years later a constitutional prohibition against 
the settlement of Jews in Norway was abrogated. As a result 
of this letting down of the legal bars, there has sprung 
up a Lutheran Free Church of perhaps ten thousand 
members, besides the state church. There are perhaps the 
same number of Methodists, and half the number of Bap- 
tists, one-tenth the number of Roman Catholics, and a sprink- 
ling of Reformed, Irvingites, Quakers, Mormons and Dis- 
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senters. There are also between five and ten thousand people 
not connected with any denomination.* 

We should understand that there are a great many lay 
preachers in Norway. The followers of Hauge have always 
had laymen regularly engaged in preaching, and in 1868 this 
lay-preaching movement formed itself into an association 
called “Lutherstiftelsen,’ which engages in inner mission 
work and conducts a publication house. 

But the Lutheran state church, notwithstanding the prev- 
alent religious liberty, embraces nearly the whole of the Nor- 
wegian nation. ‘The spiritual head of this church is the one 
theological faculty, in its one university. Now this faculty has 
only one professorship in Systematic Theology, and its influ- 
ence on the training of young Norway preachers can well be 
imagined. 

Within recent years the introduction of the Higher Criti- 
cism, and of a rational Christianity of the order of Harnack, 
from Germany; and its adoption, at least secretly, by some of 
the more learned and progressive clergy, has brought on a 
great struggle in the Norwegian Church. 

This struggle came to a climax, sav two years ago, when 
the one professorship of systematic Theology in the Norwe- 
gian University became vacant. 

A desperate effort was made by the followers of the new 
German critical and rationalistic learning to seize this chair, 
but the Norwegian people, who are evangelical and orthodox 
in their faith, opposed the election of such a professor just as 
desperately. The greatest interest was taken by the whole 
nation in the filling of this dogmatic chair; and this popular 
interest obliged the government, notwithstanding its rather lib- 
eral character, to proceed as cautiously as possible in filling 
the vacancy, and even to go to the length of consulting the 


*Within the last few years women have gained position and influence in 
religious life, especially in missions. The large Norwegian Missionary So- 
ciety has perhaps nine hundred auxiliary societies connected with it, but 
between 3000 and 4000 Women’s Missionary Societies. ‘Two-thirds of the 
interest shown in the cause and the money given is by women. Since June 
and July, 1908, and the general meeting in Boyen in June, 1904, at which 
the right of womer to vote was thoroughly discussed, women have been 
placed on exacily the same plane as men in the home mission work. They 
may vote and are eligible to preside over local societies, and may become 
delegates to the general assemblies, and members of the central committee. 
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advice of the Storthing (Diet). In this body, after an ani- 
mated discussion between liberalism and conservatism in the- 
ology, or, as it was said, between scientific and ecclesiastical 
liberty, the adherents of the latter carried off a brilliant victory. 

But another point must be considered in explaining the 
situation. The Norwegians are a very democratic people— 
even ecclesiastically. We have already seen that besides the 
pastors there are lay preachers at work everywhere, and they 
have, as it were, democratized the pastoral office. The con- 
eregations desire to be absolutely free from tutelage both of- 
ficially and in scientific matters. They know their Catechism 
and their Bible, and believe in them. Every attempt to shake 
the pillars of their faith is repulsed by them. 

But now, behold the candidate for the professorship in 
dogmatics, Dr. Ording, at the examination to which he was 
subjected, confessed to Reformed views in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. Not that in Norway the Reformed are feared or 
condemned. There is a mass of Reformed literature read here 
on account of its practical and devotional—one might almost 
say, Methodistical—character. This is why the opposition of 
the religious laity seemed so inexplicable to the liberal theo- 
logians. , 

But, says a Norwegian writer, our laymen argue as fol- 
lows: “If Reformed books do not present Lutheran views of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, it is not on account of unbelief. 
But if a Lutheran theologian cannot appreciate baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, he must have deviated into Neo-Ration- 
alism, and who can tell what the end will be? The Ration- 
alists of Germany give us a sufficiently deterrent example.” 

Pastors and laymen are pretty well agreed in this view of 
the matter. The Norwegian Pastoral Association, which em- 
braces most of the ministers of Norway (470 out-of 600), many 
months ago, held its second general convention in Drontheim. 
At this convention the “professor question” came up, of course 
Dr. Ording and his friend and sharer of his views, the profes- 
sor of New Testament exegesis, Lyder Brun, attended the 
convention and defended Ording’s position. 

But the convention adopted the following resolution: 
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“The general convention of the Pastoral Association expresses 
its conviction that every conception of the sacraments which 
denies the regenerating power of infant baptism or the real 
presence of the body and blood of Jesus in the Lord’s Supper 
is extraneous to the Lutheran confession.” 

Fifty-six out of seventy pastors voted for the resolution. 
The rest did not vote; they desired no resolution, but the ma- 
jority of them shared the sentiment of the resolution. Even 
if it is admitted that the Norwegian clergy was not so well 
represented at this occasion, as might have been desired, the 
resolution as adopted is an adequate standard of the position of 
ministers in general. 

The same occurrence was repeated at an ecclesiastical con- 
vention of laymen in Christiana (November 15-17), which was 
attended by about 600 laymen, most of them coming great dis- 
tances. There, too, resolutions were adopted against this 
modern invalidation of the doctrine of the sacraments, and 
these resolutions were unanimous. Dr. Ording and Prof. 
Brun were present there, too, to defend the new view, and 
Brandrud, the professor of Church History, and Rev. 
Klaveness supported them vigorously, but in vain. The lay- 
men were thereby only strengthened in their opposition. Now 
they heard with their own ears, that they had not misunder- 
stood these modern theologians after all 

The Norwegian writer who has given us this view of Dr. 
Ording, declares himself the avowed candidate for the profes- 
sorship in systematic theology, as he has prepared himself for 
it during the last few years, and in an examination which was 
held on the scientific matters actually stood ahead of the other 
competitor (only two competed; both of them Norwegians). 
The only point made, was, that his conception of the sacraments 
was designated as un-Lutheran, and hence his appointment in 
the only professorship of systematic theology in Norway was 
declared impossible. 

The fact that the government respected this conclusion 
and opened a new competitive examination to which theolog- 
ians from Sweden and Denmark were also invited (several 
Norwegian theologians have applied), has been treated with 
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the greatest indignation by Dr. Ording and his partisans in the 
faculty (all but Dr. Odland). “How about scientific liberty? 
How about the scientific conscience,” they say, “if such limited 
dogmatic conditions are exacted? And how about the na- 
tional character of our scientific life, if we reject a capable 
Norwegian and open the door to such an important professor- 
ship to foreigners?” They claim even that it is a breach of 
promise, if Dr. Ording, who has in good faith prepared him- 
self and fulfills the scientific demands, is not to be considered, 
because he departs somewhat from the current Lutheran con- 
ception. 

Strangely enough, both he and his partisans disclaim be- 
ing un-Lutheran. But hereby they admit that in filling the 
chair of dogmatics confessional demands must be exacted. 
Absolute scientific liberty is therefore repudiated by them also 
in this one case. 

Only one professor of theology, Dr. Odland, has defended 
the Lutheran conception, and he has done this so determin- 
edly that he was known to be ready to resign if Dr. Ording is 
appointed professor of systematic theolgy. Prof. Odland is 
at the same time the president of the board of managers of 
the Norwegian Inner Mission Society, and therefore the 
leader of the churchly laity of Norway. The government 
knows full well what a sensation his dismissal would create 
in these circles. 


That these developments have been followed with the 
keenest interests by the sound Lutheran Norwegians here in 
America need scarcely be said; and that they have been ex- 
pressing themselves vigorously on the right side may be seen 
by the following pointed remarks made by Prof. E. Kr. John- 
son, of Minneapolis, of the Norwegian Augsburg Theological 
Department, in a review of L. Dahle’s Old and New Theology. 
(Church Question, and Professor Question. Truth and Tol- 
erance.. L. M. Bentzen, Publ, (Christiana; 1904:)s) Prices. 
cents.) 


Prof. Johnson says: 
“We, on this side of the ocean, follow the issue at home 
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with closest attention. Everything seemed to go so peace- 
iully and smoothly at home. They laid aside one trouble- 
some theological garb after another and got a new one cut 
and sewed complete in Germany. We certainly had to become 
European at last. Norwegian intellectual life had at any event 
become European. Artists had introduced the latest Pa- 
risian styles. The philosophers followed both English and 
German patterns. Other science is not particularly regarded. 
In order to be quite sure of being altogether in style, the new 
theological garments were gotten from those who supplied 
them after the latest cut, such as Harnack, Wellhausen, and 
the Ritschlian school,—nothing less wouid do. Now one was 
sure of becoming scientific! 

“But now it became clear that this new theology in Nor- 
way could not give the people the spiritual food they wanted. 
The sermons grew very short, and people had to put up with 
that; but it was a far worse matter that there was precious little 
of the thoughts of God’s Word in them: sin and grace, re- 
demption and atonement, Christ the High-priest and sacri- 
ficial Lamb,—these were thoughts for which there was no spe- 
cial use. And this change in the contents of sermons and in 
the instructions of theology according to the most radical Ger- 
man patterns seemed to take place so peacefully and so unob- 
served. At this juncture Bishop Heuch gave forth a trumpet 
blast that resounded from Christiansand to Hammerfest. He 
did not concern himself whether the theology was old or new; 
but he demanded a preaching that would give food to the soul 
and he judged the theology by the preaching which it pro- 
duced. He was rough-handed and violent; but he was heard 
and he aroused Norwegian church people. 

“It was soon seen how necessary this rousing call was: 
it called forth the latest professor question. A man applied 
for the chair in dogmatics who openly declared that he was 
opposed to the doctrine of the sacraments as set forth in the 
Augsburg Confession, and which at home was always believed 
to be the teaching of God’s Word on this matter. It was not 
a question of a new dogmatic presentaticn of an article of faith 
within the limits of the Confession; but it was an open decla- 
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ration that our Lutheran Church believes and teaches wrongly 
on the subject of the sacraments and that the Reformed Church 
has the truth on its side. 

“The committee appointed for this matter, which con- 
sisted of the most capable men in the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, came to the conclusion to disapprove of Dr. Ording’s 
appointment as professor of dogmatics. But Dr. Ording’s 
partisans, who were in the majority in the Christiana faculty, 
were not satisfied. They went and offered a declaration 1n 
stilted style and twisted speech in which they reach the con- 
clusion that Ording was within the Confession. They thought 
that in this way they would help their friend through and the 
clique would supplement itself. Then they began to raise a 
hue and cry in the papers of Christiana that liberty of con- 
science was threatened if Ording was not made _ professor. 
That is to say, that the clique was to have things in their own 
hands, and other people were to submit quietly to their de- 
crees. But it did not go. And the opposition has grown 
steadily stronger. The clerical meeting in Drontheim and the 
lay meeting in Christiana both demanded in unmistakable 
firmness that the Confessions shall be respected. 3 

“The professor’s chair is again advertised vacant, and, 
strangely enough, Ording has applied again. But now there 
are several competitors, and it would be strange if the govern- 
ment dared to oppose the will of the people. 

“It is not so easy to understand how a man with Ording’s 
views can conscientiously stay in the Lutheran Church as a 
minister, and use the Norwegian liturgy and the books of the 
Norwegian Church in the instruction of the catechumens. 
Among those who stand in the foremost rank in the battle 
against the unsuccessful theology, Pastor L. Dahle is one of 


the most prominent. Dahle is a man of great erudition and 
possessing great aptitude in handling the scientific apparatus 


and presenting it in a form that is readily understood. The 
equipment which he furnishes in his little book is the best thing 
that has been written during the present contention. ‘The con- 
tents of the book are as follows: Introduction. The obliga- 
tions of ministers and professors to the confessions. ‘The his- 
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tory of the professor question. The dogmatic foundation of 
the contention. The historical presuppositions of the ques- 
tion. The church contention. Old and new theology. The 
professor of theology and ‘scientific freedom.’ ‘Transition 
theologians.’ Truth and tolerance. 

“Those who have followed the course of this contention 
ought to read this little book. 

“The dispute about the sacraments and especially about 
infant baptism is not a chance one. It had to come. The 
theoretical teaching about these matters was certainly correct ; 
but in a practical way they did not receive the attention that 
was due them. The Lord’s Supper has not been observed 
often enough, and how often did one speak of the blessing of 
baptism? Believers began to leave the church for prayer- 
meetings, and when the sermon was over people flocked away 
rom the church. 

“But if this new dispute could lead to this result that men 
were in earnest and treated of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per in such a way that it penetrated down into the church 
members, it, too, might be profitable for the Norwegian 
Church. It is gratifying to see that when it comes to a pinch 
the people wake up and are not yet ready to surrender the 
good confessions of our church either to theological opposi- 
tion or to newspaper howling. Lutheranism is still a power 
among the Norwegian people, and with the help of God shall 
remain so. 

“Pastor Dahle’s little book is recommended to all who 
wish to follow the development of affairs at home. It is a 
well written contribution.” 

The recent declaration of independence of the people of 
Norway seems to have absorbed the attention of the national 
mind so completely that the “Professor question” has retired 
temporarily into the background. But when it appears again, 
as it must, we trust with Prof. Johnson that the Church in 


Norway will be found standing by the old faith. 
AL VORA os 


ARTICLE VIII. 
REAL PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL. 


The following powerful and discriminating declarations 
are taken from an article written by J. V. Hoff for the Danish 
Kirketidende, and from an article written by M. J. Faerden for 
the Norwegian Luthersk Ugeskrift: 

I. When we read the discourses of the Apostles, as re- 
corded in the New Testament, we are struck with their wonder- 
ful simplicity and plainness. When we compare them with 
the discourses of famous preachers of later times and of our 
own day they seem to be in many respects inferior to these. 
We seem to meet with much more art, thought, imagination, 
and eloquence in the latter than in the former. And yet the in- 
fluence of the Apostles’ discourses was very much greater, the 
reason being that they were in a much higher degree saturated 
with God’s Word. This does not mean that they were full of 
repetitions of what the Lord said, or of quotations from the 
Holy Scripture, but that the Apostles’ discourses were the 
living and true expression of the good news they had to bring 
from God. They had so completely given themselves up to 
faith in God’s Word that it had permeated their whole being. 
God’s Word so lived in their hearts and moulded their per- 
sonality that the proclamation of their word and of His Word 
was one and the same thing. All art and eloquence counted 
ior nothing in comparison with the fact that this blessed mes- 
sage of peace and salvation was there. What are all the voices 
of men when God Himself speaks? ‘This feeling of being 
overwhelmed by the Gospel of God’s grace, of being its humble 
but happy servant, was their whole testimony. Hence its 
simplicity and plainness, and hence also its authority. This 
feeling of the Gospel’s own inherent glory should be the first 
and most important element in all Christian preaching. 
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It has been in all ages and countries one of the greatest 
of temptations for preachers to allow human art and eloquence 
to overshadow the Word of the Lord. This temptation was al- 
ready known in the Apostolic age. Paul is never weary of 
giving warning against it; his Epistles to the Corinthians are 
full of it. The temptation to place merely human power, 
cleverness, or any other gift in the place of God’s spirit is a 
very dangerous one, and one which results in nothing less than 
the distortion of the whole essence of Christianity. In our 
own day this temptation comes to the front at all times and at 
every turn. There is no form of Christian preaching in which 
it does not show itself. There is no ecclesiastical camp into 
which it does not force its way. And it has the power of pre- 
senting itself under many different forms. How common is 
the temptation merely to give an address instead of to bear 
Christian testimony. And yet in spite of all the gifts of ora- 
tory, how far does such preaching fall short of the proclama- 
tion of the blessed message of salvation. How impersonal, 
how abstract can such preaching be. How wanting in direct- 
ness, in application to the human heart. Many eloquent min- 
isters have succumbed to the temptation to be orators instead 
of preachers, to be masters of the art oi rhetoric in place of 
being servants of God’s Word. 

There is another form of preaching in our days which I 
should like to say a word about—namely, the so-called Chris- 
tian lecture. The religious lecture or address is widely popular 
and largely attended, and this in itself is satisfactory. Much 
good may be accomplished in this way, and sound spiritual 
instruction imparted. But it is not unattended with dangers 
and temptations. The question that naturally arises to almost 
every such lecturer is, “What shall I speak about?” An ordin- 
ary sermon, on a common text, such as may be heard from 
any ordinary minister, is not thought good enough for special 
Occasions. Something new is needed, or, at any rate, some- 
thing that sounds new. A fresh subject must be sought for, 
or at least a new form for an old subject, so that the attention 
of the hearers may be secured. And so there comes a hunting 
after novelty, which is seldom beneficial, and a study of the 
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public taste, which is dangerous. The result is a desire to 
dazzle, to entertain, to be interesting. The proclamation of 
Christian truth is involuntarily placed on a level with all sorts 
of other topics from the domains of history, of nature, and of 
thought. But all such discourses, which merely answer ques- 
tions that are of no living interest to men, or which appeal to 
nothing but the imagination, or which have no other effect 
than entertainment, are absolutely injurious. If such preach- 
ing as prevails in lecture halls were to be permanently trans- 
ferred to our pulpits, the result to the community would imme- 
diately show itself in a general decline of spiritual life. There 
is one thing that must never be wanting in a Christian ser- 
mon, and that is the testimony—that something which burns 
in the preacher’s soul, and which he must say, because it is 
from God. And there must further be the assurance that 
Christianity is not a truth among all the other truths, but that 
it is the truth itself, the truth unto salvation; and that, there- 
fore, the preacher’s mission is not so much to awaken his 
hearers’ thoughts, imagination, or interest, but, first and last, 
to reach their conscience. 

There is in this connection another danger—namely, that 
of allowing the human testimony to cast the Divine into the 
shade. It is a danger which ministers encounter who, in their 
zeal and ardor to stir up men’s hearts, are not content to rest 
satisfied with what the Lord and His Apostles say and teach, 
but who endeavor to add something of their own, so as to 
strengthen the Word of God. There is a fear that otherwise 
it is not powerful enough, nor effectual enough, Such men 
have existed all through the Church’s history. They have 
been known as severely orthodox preachers in the post-Refor- 
mation days, whose passion for dogma was such as to lead 
them to hold the spiritual life of the Christian as it were in a 
vice with dogmatic formulas. And they have been known in 
the earlier and later days of pietism, when the little message of 
man came to bulk so largely as to overshadow the great life- 
giving message of God’s grace. The farther the proclamation 
of the Gospel travels from its central point, the less it is filled 
with God’s Word, the more violent it usually becomes. One 
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easily learns to lay the greatest stress on the most indifferent 
things ; one readily becomes narrow-minded and censorious. 
Then there is something which has come to be called pres- 
ent-day preaching. It has been said that all our preaching 
should be such, that our sermons ought to have a special bear- 
ing upon the age and its new types of thought. There is 
something in that. The preacher, it is true, ought not to be 
outside the age in which he lives, nor strange and foreign to the 
busy human life which touches him on every side. Preaching 
cannot be exactly the same as it was at the beginning of the 
last century, and itis notthesame. One must needs be awake, 
live with the times, and see with the light that now shines. But 
for all that it is still the old Gospel that must be preached. 
What distinguishes God’s Word from all words of man is that 
while theirs perish with the flowers of the field, His endures 
forever. The clergy must make themselves acquainted with 
the questions of the day in order that they may understand 
them and be capable of forming a judgment upon them. But 
it is no part of their duty to take up burning questions with a 
view to pointing the way to their solution. In dealing with 
such problems Christ did not Himself give decisions, but He 
showed His hearers the spirit in which they ought to be solved. 
Beyond this it is not the function of the preacher to go. Our 
preaching must not be strange to nor unacquainted with the 
life that surrounds us, and it must be constantly renewed. But 
the renewal must be the outcome of the careful reading of 
two books: the Bible and the human heart. There must be 
drawn from the deep waters of Holy Scripture new points of 
view, new enlightenment, new power, and new trust. And 
the human heart is indeed no stranger to the pulse-beat of 
the new age. There is no need for fearing that preaching 


will become old-fashioned if we would only read diligently and 
well in these two books. In a Christian sense such reading 


will keep us well abreast of the times. 

Having pointed to these few out of many dangers, let me 
expressly say that I have singled out these particular forms 
only in so far as they may injure the substance of preaching. 
It appears to me to be certain that if the Christlikeness of the 
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matter can be preserved uninjured, a preacher may use any 


form he pleases which is not otherwise unsuited to his office. 


As to this no rule can be laid down, no special form can be 
authorized : only it must be God’s testimony that is proclaimed, 
the one thing needful that is preached; and that not merely 
ior the information of an audience, but as the testimony of the 
Spirit in the Church of God, as a powerful and gracious mes- 
sage of salvation from God to the human heart and conscience. 
Let us have less of dogma and more of the Bible. We ought 
not to forget that God’s Word must never be our servant, but 
that we must be the servants of God’s Word. 

It was a wise saying of Luther that when you are about 
to preach, and look round the Church and see it full of learned 
doctors, but among them a single, simple soldier, it is your 
duty to preach to the soldier. The truth that underlies this 
saying is that it is simplicity that really carries the power, and 
peace and joy of God’s kingdom to mankind whether they be 
learned or unlearned. Simplicity is the royal garment of 
truth. It is the same both for doctors and soldiers. This is 
often forgotten in the world’s vain race, but for all that a 
preacher must have the courage to be plain. 

II. Every age, just as every nation, has its idiosyncra- 
sites, its character, its virtues, and its vices. The only thing 
in which there is no difference is that all ages, just as all na- 
tions, stand in need of the healing power of Christ’s Gospel. 
But this healing power has to be administered in different ways 
at different times in accordance with the varying forms in 
which the need for it shows itself. What the Lord demands 
of his servants is that they shall discern the signs of the times. 
A servant of the Lord must, as has been said, lay his ear upon 
the working, striving, suffering breast of humanity, feel its 
ieart-beat, its warm breath, the throbbing blood in its veins, 
and then, like a skilful physician, form his diagnosis. 

Every one who has in any degree followed the inner his- 
tory of this age knows that there has risen a science, especially 
a natural science, that cannot reconcile itself with the Christian 
conception of the world. ‘There has been found in nature a 
conformity to law which is believed to have left no room for 
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the interference of a Divine providence. Evolution or de- 
velopment is held to explain everything, both in the life of man 
and in that of nature. Religion, morality, history, as well as 
nature, have been looked at from the point of view of evolution 
only, and everything that does not conform to this law has 
been rejected as incompatible with actual truth. And these 
thoughts are not confined to cultured circles. Ours is not an 
age of intellectual any more than of political aristocracy. 
What is one day whispered in the chambers of the learned, is 
the next day proclaimed upon the house-tops. And so the 
revolutionary socialism of our time is nothing more than the 
translation of materialistic science into the popular dialect. 

It is easily seen that an intellectual tendency like this has 
little sympathy with the Gospel of Christianity, and that it is 
the preacher’s duty, with all his power, to witness against it, 
and to combat it. But he must also know how to reach the 
needs that lie at the bottom of it, and to recognize and em- 
ploy in the interests of the faith the sparks of truth that even 
here gleam through the error. It should be borne in mind 
that the Christian life is simply the outcome of the Christian 
faith, that deeds of Christian charity are just the unfolding of 
the morality that Christianity proclaims. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary that Christian ethics should obtain their proper place 
in preaching. ‘There was a time when the moral sermon lay 
under suspicion. This was a quite natural reaction from the 
rationalistic preaching which made use of morality as a make: 
shift in place of the faith which it had lost. But this sort of 
ethical preaching will, we hope, never again find a place in 
the pulpit. We call God’s Word a spiritual food. But a spir- 
itual food that merely called forth fleeting emotions, sensa- 
tions, and impulses, would not be the healthy, nourishing food 
that we need. It is therefore fortunate that emotional Chris~ 
tianity has become discredited. In so far as it preached mo- 
tality, it was the morality that shuns the world and its duties, 
not that which overcomes the world while at the same time 
discharging its duties. 

The evangelical character of preaching is not thereby 
wiped out, but rather deepened and intensified by laying true 
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Christian emphasis upon morality, in which the gift and the 
auty, the doctrine and the life, present themselves in indis- 
soluble unity, as the two inseparable sides of the Gospel—as at 
one and the same time perfect Gospel and perfect law: not 
the old deadening law of external commands and orders, but 
the new law of the spirit, the perfect law of freedom. The 
more preaching gains in inward moral power, the less need 
will it have for external aids foreign to morality in its deepest 
sense, whether of threatening or of alluring, such as the fear 
of hell or the hope of heaven. Such preaching will have a 
visible and testing effect upon the preacher himself. There is 
the danger in merely doctrinal preaching that the preacher can 
place himself outside of it. But the more the preacher has 
regard to life, the greater becomes the demand that a living 
witness should stand behind the preaching, a witness who 
speaks from life’s own experience, and whose words therefore 
possess all the more convincing power. 

The more practical and ethical preaching becomes the less 
need is there for encroaching on the domains of science. There 
is no necessity for suppressing or concealing a single dogma. 
Every true doctrine, every real truth of faith, has also its prac- 
tical significance and is capable of an ethical application. 
There is nothing that is the subject of God’s revelation but 
what has actual value and significance for us. It is not human 
curiosity that God has had in view in His revelation. Dream- 
ings for example about the millennium, and calculations as to 
the year and day of coming events, are morally unfruitful and 
therefore find no countenance in the Holy Scripture. 

This demand for practical application, for ethical results 
from preaching, is not to be understood as meaning that it is 
needful at all times and everywhere to point the moral. In 
many cases the moral will be very evident. But in every case 
cne must endeavor to avoid a stereotyped mannerism, for 
every mannerism has a dulling effect. It is not everything that 
is suitable for all. Just as in a general way it holds good that 
all gifts may be taken into the service of Christianity, so also 
does it hold good of preaching. The pulpit must not be turned 
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into a bed of Procrustes: but what must be insisted upon is 
that the moral outlook upon life must always be there. 

Wherever attention is paid to the moral life, there also 
notice is taken of the conscience. As the eye is the organ for 
the world of light, so the conscience is the organ for the worid 
of morality. This is the point of contact both for religious and 
moral influence. And this meeting-place is found in every 
man, heathen as well as Christian. It is only when the con- 
science is awakened that the sinner is awakened, and comes to 
himself. If progress is to be made in the work of moral 
cleansing and purifying within the Church, regard must be had 
to the consciences of the people, and an effort made to reach 
them. But the understanding, as well as the conscience and 
the will, must be appealed to; and that is why preachers can- 
not afford to neglect the intellectual side of Christianity. They 
must, without either judging or accusing, seek to bear such 
testimony as will clear away misunderstandings and prevent 
prejudices. It is the right and the duty of the Church to ad- 
dress to all who are working at the problems of culture, science, 
art, and society, the same call: What ye seek is to be found 
here! Here there is room for all truth, all beauty, all love, if 
they will place themselves in God’s service. Here ye may 
learn to control not only the world outside of you, but also the 
world of desires and longings, and of the powers of the intellect 
and the feelings of the heart within you. Here is the unknown 
God, to whom ye also have raised an altar, and whom ye have 
worshipped in your noblest endeavors. Behold Him in His 
revelation of grace, and the unknown God will become known 
and dear to you! 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE IMPRESSION OF PERSONALITY? 
FORMAL PACTOR’ IN: THE SERMO 


Homiletics is the science which crowns all theological 
study and the sermon and its presentation are the grand 
themes of this science. The study of homiletics and the ac- 
quisition of the rules it lays down are not in themselves suf- 
ficient. The rules, like those of rhetoric, go but to name the 
tools. We have an abundance of rules to-day, but in spite of 
this the young preacher finds that his sermons lack verve and 
vim. 

Granted that the tools are there and the material upon 
which the tools are to be used, there still remains a factor to 
be taken into account. ‘This factor is the personality of the 
preacher, the sum of al] that he is and can do. Every person- 
ality has inherent in it, or rather naturally gives out an im- 
pression, and whilst this impression may be conditioned by the 
person or persons who are impressed, still the personality car- 
ries with it potentially the power of making this impression. 

Every personality is, moreover, also spiritually condi- 
tioned. The spiritual and religious elements in the personality 
of the preacher are to find a responsiveness in the audience 
which is to be impressed. These are premises with which the 
preacher must reckon. 

It is of prime importance to be conscious of the highly 
spiritual and religious nature of the sermon; but it is also of 
importance to regard and recognize the production and de- 
livery of a sermon as a work of art. The preacher is an artist 
in his own particular sphere. To be a true artist he must be 
able to conceal his art, yet have a background upon which to 
rely for support. An impressionist picture is one which con- 
veys a certain impression, and this impression is so created as 
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to dawn upon one gradually. The artist puts individuality into 
his work, yet it is not his individuality alone which creates the 
impression, but the sum total of the elements of his picture and 
his method of combination. Ina certain sense his individual- 
ity is submerged, but there is an indefinable something which 
helps to create the impression, an atmosphere which pervades 
every work of art. 

This is equally true of the preacher. Every personality 
has and creates an atmosphere, and it is this atmosphere which 
lends lucidity and gives the impression in the sermon. The 
background of a personality should be sincerity, not this man- 
ufactured sincerity which is easily discernible, but the sincerity 
which carries conviction with it and which is spontaneous. The 
personal equation of the preacher determines to a large extent 
his use of the tools at his command. “Style,” says an old French 
writer, “is the man,” and style is simply another name for the 
personality of the preacher. If, for instance, the preacher shows 
his tools too openly, he is in danger of drawing the attention 
away from the sermon tothe tools. If the divisions are so pal- 
pably clean cut as to almost sever the parts, there is danger 
of drawing away in thought from one or the other of these 
parts and thus sacrifice unity. Thus also, if the preacher ne- 
glects the personal element in his sermon entirely he weakens 
the impression of his sermon. There is a consecutive line of 
beauty in the sermon which gives it its vitality. The preacher 
ought to cultivate an eye for this line of beauty. The length 
of this line will be determined by the individual, his powers of 
logical array, and the length to which he can talk without 
tedium or repetition. 

Even if the preacher has mastered a text book on homi- 
letics ; even if he can divide his text and bring to bear his bat- 
tery of knowledge along the lines of history, dogma, exegesis, 
etc., and although his delivery is correct in every detail; yet 
there is something which all the text-book knowledge has been 
unable to give him. There is something which is a charm and 
delight to the educated ear and mind, which, although illusive 
and hard to define, nevertheless is that which creates the im- 
pression. It is this fact that there is a personality behind all 
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this paraphernalia, an artist whose art is so concealed as to be 
hardly visible. And it is, moreover, the true artist who does 
not imitate. He is one who has retained the integrity of his 
own personality. He knows enough to know that every imi- 
tation is a limitation, and that his individuality is a factor out- 
side the materials and method in creating an impression. 

This personal element will be gauged to a greater extent 
by the preacher’s fund of feeling than by his intellectual pow- 
ers. If the reasoning powers are relied upon too much, the 
hasic element of our sermons, viz, the Word of God, will be 
made purely the matter of a syllogism or demonstration. We 
will find in our audiences much more an equality of feeling 
than of intellect. If we feel and know that the sermon needs 
cemonstration it is just and right to use argument for its de- 
monstration. In all beauty, however, there is an element of 
feeling. The sentiments are brought into play to form a judg- 
ment where beauty is concerned. In presenting the beautiful 
we must strike an average ideal of beauty, one capable of be- 
ing adapted and used. That which may appeal to one person 
will have no effect upon another. There are, however, sen- 
timents which appeal to mankind universally. If the preacher 
has at his command a quantity of these noble sentiments, and 
has not closed his heart to their claims in his own life, his ser- 
mons will not lack this one universal element of beauty. The 
intellect, however, must furnish a foundation for these senti- 
ments and act as a corrective. Sentiment and feeling, unhar- 
nessed and without restraint of reason, run into emotionalism 
and fanaticism. 

The study of ones personality is as much a necessity for the 
preacher as it is for the artist, he must know it in its limitations 
and its acquirements. There is, however, a danger in the 
study of personality, if it becomes concentrated in itself ex- 
clusively so that it becomes a hyper-personality, i. e., the sub- 
jective is given entirely too much attention. This subjective 
consciousness comes in the way of ones art, the personality 
swallows the artist, so to speak. The pursuit of knowledge 
per se, tends to egotism, right feeling only can restore and 
maintain this balance of the artist. There is nothing that the 
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artist in any career needs more than this repression of person- 
ality, this keeping the personality in the background and be- 
coming identical with one’s art. | 

In addition to reason and feeling there may be added the 
power of judgment, since it differentiates us as much as either 
of these faculties do, and may be regarded as the sum total of 
these two powers. The great danger is that we imbibe ready 
made judgments too much without regard to their source. 
The mass of mankind thinks entirely too little, and judgments 
are taken out of hand and used without thought. No one will 
deny that many of the judgments now current need little im- 
provement, still outside of these there are so-called snap judg- 
ments and judgments in stages of transition which the intellec- 
tually lazy only too readily fasten upon and appropriate. In- 
dividuality suffers by reason of this, and men become merely 
the mouthpieces of other men. A man reveals his individual- 
ity by means of the judgments he renders, they bear upon 
them the stamp of his personality. 

Another factor to be reckoned with is the individual’s 
power of expression and his fund of words. We go upon the 
3resumption that one who can best express a thought has en- 
tire possession of it. The preacher has potentially power in 
this respect, his personality gauges and determines his ex- 
pression. ‘The words are the batteries of shot and shell to be 
hurled at his hearers. hey have force and weight only when 
rightly chosen, and whilst they may half reveal and half con- 
ceal the thoughts within, they are the principal means by 
which the truth is to be expressed. Every personality is ne- 
cessarily conditioned in expression. Language and the 
power to use it is, in its final analysis, a gift of God. Sincerity 
of language is one of the requisites of the true preacher. Af- 
fectation on the other hand is the denial of one’s personality. 
Whilst the study of words and their meaning is highly to be 
commended, yet if such study is undertaken simply to acquire 
expressive words and phrases without considering the purpose 
and intention of words as such, the preacher sacrifices sense 
to sound. This striving after expressive words or phrases 
may be and often is at the expense of some other element 
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which goes to make up the beauty of the sermon. There is a 
balance to be preserved: not too much demonstration lest the 
audience be taxed too much; not too much appeal to the feel- 
ings lest the preacher stray into fanciful terms, flowery lan- 
guage and bad logic. 

Personality is marked by three classes or types; first, 
those whose intellects are in the ascendency, the purely mental 
type with very little emotion; secondly, those whose will- 
power is dominant and who are born to command and exact 
obedience; thirdly, the emotional type, the creatures of feel- 
ing. From these three types the preacher should first ofall dis- 
cover his own personality, whether he belongs to one of these 
types exclusively or in how far he combines qualities of any 
of them. He must always be mindful of the personal equa- 
tion and conscious of the impression it makes upon his audi- 
ence. Inasmuch as the preaching of the Word is his main 
employ, this impression of the personality will naturally be 
felt most in his preaching. There must, however, be an over- 
mastering conviction in the preacher of the Word he preaches. 
This truth he is to exhibit to his people without any discolora- 
tion from its pure fountain-head. Whilst truth is truth and 
admits of no change, nevertheless there is some advantage in 


a living truth, in hearing the truth from the lips of a true man. | 


Preachers who preach what they live and live what they 
preach have the greatest power over their people. To do this 
properly the preacher must be thoroughly imbued with the 
truth of the Gospel, he must preach Christ and Him crucified. 
The personality of Christ should have had effect upon his 
own personality. It is this personality which determines the 
preacher’s; it is the preacher’s stand towards it which tells in 
his sermons. 

The pew to-day complains at the dull level of the average 
sermon. It is recited too often as an irksome lesson. It is 
often read from manuscript in the common fashion, and the 
preacher might as well be a phonograph or automaton as far 
as his personality is concerned. The preacher is in effect the 
mouthpiece of his congregation not only in praying for his 
people, but also in preaching to them. ‘The great fault in the 
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pulpit is perhaps not so much the lack of originality in presen- 
tation and matter, but the absence of this psychical relationship 
of preacher and people. ‘he truth is to affect the preacher 
as well as the people, he is one of them to all intents and pur- 
poses; and only in so far as this fusion of his personality with 
ihe congregation takes place, so far only can he establish that 
sympathetic relationship which guarantees the maximum of 
expression as well as understanding. The world needs just 
this kind of cultivation and appreciation of the personality. 
There is too much of the dull level of mediocrity, and the 
mediocre is only this lack of personality. 

Let the preacher cultivate his own personality and study 
the impression it makes as well as the spiritual make-up of his 
congregation, and he will learn not only to appreciate better 
his position as a preacher of Christ’s, but his preaching will 
be materially strengthened. The personality of the Saviour 
is the source of all the preacher’s strength, and it should ani- 
mate and radiate his personality. From the greater impres- 
sion which Christ’s person creates, the preacher should im- 
press his hearers with the fact of his being impressed by it. 


PAUL G. KRruTzky. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Aug. 31st, 1905. 


ARTICLE X. 


ORAL TRADITION, LIBRARIES AND THE 
HEXATHUCH aay dae 


[Ernest Cushing Richardson in ‘“‘The Princeton Theological Review.’ ] 


Every one, of course, knows that there were libraries in 
Assyria and Babylonia before the very earliest suggested date 
for the traditional Hexateuch, but there is no very systematic 
or modern statement of these accessible, and it is not surpris- 
ing if the layman in library matters has not visualized very 
vividly the remarkable situation in this regard and made it a 
factor in the conception of the documentary situation. ‘The 
fact is that there were not only libraries, but multitudes of 
libraries and of various sorts, both in Egypt and Babylonia, 
and, what is very rarely realized, in the region between, as well. 

About the time when J. and E. were compiled, Ashurban- 
ipal was collecting what is perhaps the most famous library 
of the Oriental world, and largely by transcripts and transla- 
tions from older libraries. A little before this time Sargon 
had built up his library. These libraries contained tens of 
thousands of works each, and yet they hardly exceeded in size 
those of two thousand years previous—that at Tello with more 
than 30,000 tablets organized into a library as early at 2700 
De 

Excavations, indeed, gave evidences of libraries long be- 
fore and during the whole period between the time of Ashur- 
banipal and Ine-Sin of Ur, and perhaps a thousand years earlier 
still. There were many groups of tablets belonging to certain 
reigns and bearing evidence, therefore, of many different 
libraries. There are scores of thousands of tablets in all, in- 
cluding a very large number of documents relating to about 
the period that we are considering, 7. e., from 1700 to 1200 B. 
C. The many excavations of various expeditions—English, 
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German, French, American—all have revealed hundreds of 
thousands of tablets, indicating libraries at every period for 
centuries. There were, therefore, just previous to the entry 
of the Israelites into Palestine libraries all over the Babylonian 
empire and millions of tablets in them. ‘These libraries were 
temple libraries and palace libraries, libraries of business 
houses and private libraries. Some were what might be called 
general libraries of literature, but especially they were record 
or archival libraries. 

During all this time, too, in the other direction there were 
the libraries of Egypt. These, too, were temple libraries, in- 
cluding on the one hand papyrus libraries, and on the other 
the many temple inscriptions. There were also the palace 
libraries, such as that dug up at Tel-el-Amarna. 

An unusually comprehensive illustration of these libraries 
is afforded by the Annals of Tahutimes III (about 1500 B. C.). 
These are extant in an inscription on the wall of the Temple 
of Amen at Karnak, and reach even in inscription forms the 
very reputable length of perhaps 13,000 words English, but are 
only an abridgment of the original Annals in the temple and 
palace libraries. All that his majesty did against Megiddo 
was, the inscriber says, “written from day to day under its 
date, under the title of Travels . . . (and) placed on a 
roll of leather in the Temple of Amen.”’ Much could, there- 
fore, be omitted from the inscription, and in the same way o! 
the supplies furnished at all the variotis stations he says, 
“They are placed on the roll of the royal palace, so that their 
reckoning is not given on this tablet, in order to avoid a mul- 
tiplication of words” (Petrie, v. 2, pp. 108-9, 115). Thus we 
have in one example the temple inscription, the temple library 
on rolls and a palace library on rolls. 

The temple libraries also had their archives, and perhaps 
in earliest times were the only libraries. | Besides archives, 
memorials and the like, both Babylonian and Egyptian temple 
libraries had the “chests containing sacred books, which were 
among the regular appurtenances of Egyptian (and probably 
of Syrian) temples” (Cheyne-Black, 306; cf. nee Mummy, 
p. 216, for ill.). 
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But these temple and palace libraries are not by any 
means the whole story of libraries. Beside this every tomb 
was a library, not merely of the Book of the Dead, the magi- 
cal formule, etc., but of inscriptions relating to the virtues, 
achievements and ancestry of the deceased. 

Nor was this wealth of libraries confined to the centre of 
these kingdoms. Certainly they extend all across northern 
Syria, and we are not without evidence ot their existence in the 
‘southern regions. There is, in the first place, that “City oi 
Books,” Kirjath-Sepher, in the hills of Judea, also called 
Debir, “the Sanctuary.” On the face of it this points to a 
library as noteworthy for its region as the great libraries of 
Nippur, Sippara or Tel-el-Amarana in theirs, and existing 
when the Israelites entered Palestine. The only arguments 
against the name meaning what it seems to mean have served 
to bring out more securely the probable reality. Cheyne’s 
argument (Cheyne-Black, pp. 2681-2) is itself simple incredui- 
ity with a rather feeble suggestion of possible text corruption 
of Sepher for Sephur, and incidentally it brings out the points: 
(1) That it was so called in LX X as well as Hebrew; (2) That 
it was called also the “House of the Scribes’; (3) That it was 
called also “Sanctuary”; (4) That it was near Hebron, which 
is looked on as a centre of Israelitish “legends”; (5) That it 
probably was not the true name, but “an additional descript- 
ive title’ for Debir or Beth-Zur; (6) That there are similar 
analogies in at least Sippara. All this indicates that Beth-Zur 
may have been surnamed Debir on account of the importance 
of the sanctuary there, and Kirjath-Sepher on account of the 
library or archive there. The double circumstance doubled 
again with the term “House of the Scribes” becomes reai evi- 
dence in itself, and still more so when it is put in touch with 
the fact that on both sides geographically, and before and after 
chronologically, the archives and schools of scribes were as- 
sociated with the temple libraries. 

Even if Sippara is not, as is held, a complete analogy asa 
city named for the library which it contained, still this city 
where, according to Berosus, Noah buried his books in the 
House of the Sun before he went into the Ark, and whence 
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he dug them up after the flood, is a complete analogy for the 
union of the sanctuary, the house of the scribes and the 
libraries. That very temple of the Sun has now been dug up 
with many literary works and great numbers of legal docu- 
ments, and the documents of Babylonia show this as a great 
centre of records, the priests being regularly authorized wii- 
nesses, judges, etc. Berossus, it will also be remembered, 
makes the capital of the world before the flood a library—- 
Pantibiblon. 

When the general circumstances as to the existence of 
libraries in these regions at this time are further inquired into 
the proof is still further strengthened. One _ particularly 
pointed and interesting piece of direct evidence as to libraries 
in Palestine before 1050 is the story of Wen-Amen’s visit to 
Gebal, about 1100 B. C., to get cedar for his Egyptian master. 
When, after many adventures and delays, at last Wen-Amen 
succeeds in getting the King of Gebal to talk business, the 
latter asks how much money he has brought, and when he 
iearns the amount—six pounds of silver—reproaches him for 
effering so little. Then sending to his archives he brings out 
accounts of his ancestors showing that they had received 200 
pounds of silver for similar services from earlier Egyptian 
kings. The result is that Wen-Amen sends back to Egypt and 
gets more gold and other considerations, including 500 rolls 
of papyrus (cf. Paton, p. 168 sq.). How far back the archivai 
records went is not indicated, but it points at least to well-or- 
ganized archives some generations before 1100 B. C. 

Passing now to the evidence of the Tel-el-Amarna let- 
ters. These letters, kept in the “place of the records of the 
King,” were the diplomatic records of Egypt about 1400 B. 
C., and the excavated tablets include, as is well known, many 
letters from Palestine, even from Jerusalem itself. These 
were written in Babylonian, the diplomatic language of the 
time, and relate in general to matters concerning relations of 
tributary kings to the Egyptian king. The general signifi- 
cance of the state of things is learned from the annals of Ta- 
hutimes III and elsewhere, where the annual tributes, inciud- 
ing king’s sons and king’s daughters, male and female slaves, 
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vases, precious stones, rare spices, silver and gold, etc., are 
enumerated. They bought peace by annual tribute. It was 
a part of the Egyptian policy to take king’s sons to Egypt, 
educate them in their ways and send them back to rule, steeped 
in Egyptian ideas, when their fathers died. 

We have therefore letters from scores of princes in as 
many different places scattered over the whole region between 
Egypt and Babylonia. Some of these princes, at least, were 
“skilled scribes,’ educated in Egypt, and all able themselves 
er through secretaries (such as Kherapasera, “official scribe 
of the Hittite king,” about 1325 B. C., ci. Paton;ipai25) te 
write Babylonian letters. One of these places, if we may be- 
lieve Cook in Cheyne-Black (p. 1654) and others, is the very 
place Gebal which afterward, in the time of Wen-Amen, is 
known to have had such a lbrary (but cf. Petrie, p. 314). In 
any event, putting the fact of the Gebal archive in relation with 
the general circumstances, we have a pretty complete picture 
of an archival system extending all over Syria and Palestine, 
with scores of libraries precisely similar to archival libraries 
in Egypt and Babylonia. These would contain records, con- 


tracts, terms of treaties and tributes at least. A striking ex- 


ample of what these would include is a treaty between the 
Hittite and Egyptian kings, first drawn by the Hittite and sent 
to the king of Egypt on a silver tablet about 1300 B. C. This 
refers to earlier treaties and implies that copies of this and 
earlier treaties were kept in Hittite archives. 

On the east of Jordan there are only two or three Amarna 
libraries, but it is to the point to connect the inscriptions of 
Mesha here, especially as it carries the geographical boundaries 
of libraries east and south. Suppose this even to be not earlier 
than 850 B. C., still, as Bevan (Cheyne-Black, 5358) says, ic 
points to a literary period some time older, and “we may con- 
clude with certainty that at the time of Mesha the Semitic al- 
phabet was not a very recent invention.” 

Moreover, Mesha’s stone relates his conquest of Nebo. 
Join with this the fact to which Jastrow alludes (Kel. Bab., p. 
130), that in the name of Nebo in Moab “there survives a tes- 
timony that the worship of this popular deity extended beyond 
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the Euphrates and the Tigris.” Now Nabu or Nebo (p. 124) 
“is the wise, the all-knowing. He embodies in his person ail 
the wisdom of the gods.” He was (p. 129) “god of writing and 
the patron of science” ; like Mercury, he was herald of the gods. 
Ashurbanipal “invokes Nabu on thousands of tablets of this 
library as ‘the opener of ears to understanding.’” Sargon 
“calls him the ‘writer of everything.’” It need hardly be added 
that where this god was worshiped there was, by that very 
fact, literature and libraries, and if there were any historical 
ground for supposing that Moses had ever been at Nebo (city 
or mountain), this itself would be enough to account for his 
sources had he written Genesis! 

This inscription of Mesha, reminding of the victory in- 
scriptions and boundary pillars of Egypt and Babylonia, sug- 
gests the pertinent query whether the boundary pillar of Jacob 
and Laban may not have been inscribed and furnished a writ- 
ten source for legend in later writings, and so of other monu- 
ments when not expressly described as untouched by chisel. 
Certainly, we have the tradition, however late, that Joshua by 
command of Moses did inscribe the whole on the stones of an 
altar, and this at least suggests, and perhaps by archeological 
inference evidences, that the various altars and pillars men- 
tioned as memorials were in fact inscribed. 

But however it may be of “inscription libraries,” there is 
a much more curious and probable suggestion of a tomb 
library in the account of Abraham’s purchase of a grotto- 
tomb at Hebron. By the nature of Babylonian custom there 
would probably be records there; the very detailed account of 
the sale would suggest that the actual contracts were then pre- 
served. In any event, the elaborate preparations of Joseph 
for his father’s burial certainly suggest to any one who will 
iollow the elaborate Egyptian funeral custom given in Erman 
(319-25) or Budge (Mummy, p. 154-73) that, supposing this 
to have any historicity, Joseph would not have felt it in any 
way decent not to have made some written records to “keep 
his father’s name alive’ and give his achievements and an- 
cestry. The same would in less degree be true of Joseph's 
tomb and others. Without pretending that this suggestion of 
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inscription and tomb libraries is evidence in any conclusive 
sense, there is at least a conjectural possibility as to the above 
two sources, strengthened by the fact that, though few in- 
scribed objects have been found in Palestinian tombs, still 
there have been a few. 

We have, therefore, all these libraries of the Amarna tab- 
lets, the libraries of Kirjath-Sapher and perhaps Nebo, the 
possible tomb inscriptions, boundary inscriptions, and me- 
morial tablets. 

All this only emphasizes and reinforces with enlarged con- 
tent what all the critics agree on “as to the highly civilized 
Canaanites.” Not only were they able to produce the ex- 
quisitely artistic objects shown upon the Egyptian monuments 
among the spoils of the Egyptian victors, about 1500 B. C., 
but the whole land from Tyre and Gebal to the extreme ol 
Moab was dotted with libraries at his time, like Assyria and 
Babylonia on the one hand and Egypt on the other. This 
state of things is conclusive against any hypothesis of tribes, 
however wild to begin with, remaining untouched by literary 
sources for several centuries. It is not so conclusive of the 
fact that J KE P D, written at the times alleged, were derived 
from written rather than oral sources, nor does it necessarily 
contradict the view that writing in Hebrew was not much de- 
veloped before 1050. The fact was, that these libraries were 
undoubtedly (in part at least) written in a language already 
dead or nearly so among the Canaanites. 

To deny libraries and books in a highly civilized people 
at this time would be like denying that there were libraries in 
Italy during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, which 
is certainly contrary to facts. So far, then, as the abundant 
existence of written sources is concerned the matter seems 
pretty clear, but whether these sources were transmitted to the 
time when they are alleged to have been gathered up through 
popular tradition is not so fully established. The presump- 
tion is that there were books in living languages more or less 
akin to the Hebrew not so very long after the time of the Exo- 
dus, and perhaps translations from the older documents, but 
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there is little need of raising the question whether they were 
in one language or another. 

These matters relate so far chiefly to libraries before the 
Israelites entered Palestine, and the evidence from the fact of 
high cultivation and numerous libraries among the Canaanites 
of the times is conclusive up to this point only against the 
theory that writing and written documents were not well 
known among the Hebrews before 1050. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“ARTICLE 


MEETING OF THE INTERSYNODICAL CONFER- 
ENCE IN FT. WAYNE, IND., AUG. 8-10, 1905,* 


The Convention held in Fort Wayne was the fourth in 
order. Whilst the first three conferences were held within the 
space of one year (Watertown, Wis., Apri! 29 and 30; Milwau- 
kee, September 9 to 11; Detroit, April 5 to 7, 1904), a year and 
four months elapsed between the 3d and 4th meetings. And 
there was reason for this greater interval of time. Whilst the 
discussions at the first convention were characterized by can- 
dor and a brotherly expression of views and opinions, each 
party trying to understand and approach the other, this was 
all changed at Milwaukee and Detroit. 

The points of difference were now sought for, their num- 
ber was enlarged and their importance magnified. In Milwau- 
kee it had been discovered that in addition to the differences on 
the doctrine of election and of conversion there was also a dii- 
ference on the rule of faith: Missouri denying that there is such 
a rule of faith as Ohio and lowa claimed, in accordance with 
which obscure passages of Scripture are to be interpreted, and 
claiming that each and every passage of Holy Writ must be 
explained by and for itself irrespective of any other passage 
or passages, and its import noted. ‘There can be no contradic- 
tion in Scripture, and if one passage to human understanding 
seems to contradict another and we cannot harmonize them, 
we must let the Holy Spirit be responsible for such seeming 
contradiction. But to establish a rule ot faith is a rationalizing 
process for the purpose of carrying one’s own notions into 
Scripture and is unwarranted. Divine logic is something very 
different from human logic. 


(*Compare The Lutheran Church Review, July, ’03, p. 574; January, ’04, 
p. 121; and July, ’04, p. 573.) 
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The subject pertaining to the rule of faith also received 
vigorous treatment in the theological journals of the parties 
at variance. To these two points there has recently been 
added a third, to wit: the subject of justification by faith. The 
Ohio Synod charged the Missouri Synod with error in that it 
taught the actual justification of all sinners as the fruit of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. A number of declarations of 
recent years were cited in the “Standard” and the “Kirchen- 
zeitung”’ of the Ohio Synod in support of this claim. It some- 
what surprised us that among the passages cited we did not 
find the statements made by Dr. Walther in his Evangelien 
Postille (published 1871), viz: “The resurrection of Christ is the 
absolution of all men, of all sinners, in a word, of the whole 
world, and ensealed to them in the most glorious manner.” 
‘“Scarcely had Christ died, when God hastened in and by His 
resurrection to absolve all men from all their sins, and in the 
most solemn manner to declare them as redeemed, atoned 
with God, pure, guiltless and just, publicly and in fact.” (Pages 
161, 162.) 

Serious offence was taken by members of the Synods of 
Ohio and Iowa at the statements which President Pieper made 
in his opening address at the triennial convention of the Mis- 
souri Synod held in Detroit at the end of June, 1905. Speak- 
ing of the Free Conferences held in Watertown and Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and in Detroit, Mich., Dr. Pieper claimed that the 
leaders of the opponents were not won for the truth, but had 
apparently been confirmed in the error that man’s salvation is 
due not only to the grace of God alone, but is also wrought out 
by man’s own efforts. Furthermore, at the free conferences 
the errors in principle-have more and more come to light on 
the part of the leaders of the opponents, that the Scripture 
alone does not furnish articles of faith, but that men them- 
selves, and especially theologians, have the right to regulate 
the statements of Scripture according to a system of their own 
reason which they falsely call the Analogy of Faith. That 
which is to be considered “‘as according to the faith” therefore 
is not what the Scriptures teach, but what the theologian finds 
suitable for his system. 
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As soon as the meeting at Fort Wayne was organized for 
business, on the part of the members of the Ohio Synod a pro- 
test was presented by the Rev. R. C. H. Lenski, the editor of 
the Ohio Kirchenzeitung, in which it was declared, that the 
statements imputed to them and their fellow brethren were 
false and opposed to God’s Word, and that they are hereby re- 
jected and condemned as such; that they have never in any 
manner, either by word of mouth or in written statements, 
held such doctrines ; and that they herewith leave it to the hon- 
orable Synod of Missouri to demand of its president either to 
prove the statements he has made or to retract them publicly. 

A similar protest on the part of the members of the Ger- 
man Synod of Iowa was read by the Rev. Geo. Fritschel.* 

The Rev. H. K. G. Doermann, of the Ohio Synod, pre- 
sided. The subject before the conference was a discussion of 
the doctrine of election on the basis of the Scripture passages 
cited in the eleventh article of the Form of Concord, and the 
understanding was, that the first passage to be taken up should 
be Eph. 1: 3 seqq. Jor fully two days the discussion hinged 
upon the interpretation of the fourth verse, which reads: “Ac- 
cording as He (God) hath chosen us in Him (Jesus) before the 
foundations of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before him in love.” 

The principal point of contention in this passage was the 
phrase “éSedéSato jyas ey avtw.” There was greater har- 
mony in the interpretation of the word “‘chosen” than formerly. 
It was generally conceded that it meant the selection of certain 


*In a recent number of the ‘‘Lutheraner,’’ the principal congregational 


paper of the Missouri Synod, Dr. Pieper replies to these protests and declares: 


that whet he stated in Detroit were not misrepresentations but the bare 
truth. If he had not spoker as he did, he would have come in conflict with 
the truth. If he desired to present to his synod a truthful report, he was 
obliged to judge just as he did. He says that he had not referred to all the 
cpponents of his synod, but only to their leaders, and that as for them it is 
a notoricus fact that they err in two particulars, to wit: 1. That man is 
not saved by grace alone, and 2. That Holy Scriptures are not the only and 
final authority in determining articles of faith. The protest he calls theatri- 
cai trickery, and an ‘“‘offenbare Albernheit,’’ and says: If members of the 
Ohio Synoc had the lamentable courage to call our presentation, which was 
truthful anc founded upon facts, ‘‘lies and calumnies,’”’ this is sufficient 
proof to show that they have arrived at that state of mind and heart in 
which cne calle truth lie and lie truth. President Pieper’s answer reveals 
a remarkable condition of alienation and bitterness which exists betweea 
the two parties. 


pee 
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individuals in preference to other. The opinions diverged de- 
cidedly when it was asked, why this selection was made. Mis- 
souri easily found in these words its well known position, that 
the words ‘‘év ait” mean through Christ, as Luther trans- 
lates them, to wit: through the atonement and meritorious 
death and resurrection of Christ the election of persons to sal- 
vation was made possible. This election is not conditioned by 
anything in man or that God foresaw in him, but solely by His 
purpose and good pleasure. It was not an arbitrary act, how- 
ever. But we cannot ask why, because the reason for His act 
God has not revealed to us. We do not know and should not 
inquire into the reason why God chose some and not others. 
It is sufficient to know that it was “according to His pur- 
pose” (v. II). | | 

Those of the Ohio, the German and the Michigan Synoas, 
following the lead of the venerable Prof. F. A. Schmidt, of the 
United Norwegian Church, and formerly the colleague of Dr. 
Walther, but subsequently his most vigorous opponent, dis- 
covered in the passage the reason why some were elected and 
others passed by in the words “in Him.” In other words, 
God has chosen those who were “in the sphere of Christ,” 1. e., 
who by faith were in Him, members of His body, according to 
the teachings of the old theologians of the Lutheran Church, 
that the elect are those who believe in Christ. From this it 
also follows, that the mere fact of their election will not pro- 
tect them against their falling away from Christ. and from be- 
ing lost in the end unless they return and repent. 

Against this view it was urged that such an interpreta- 
tion is foreign to the text. If this were to be the meaning 
of the passage it would read: “uas tods & adr,” or “Huas 
éytas 2 adtw,” but it reads ‘“%uas & adtw,” and these words 
can never be translated: God hath chosen us, whom he foresaw 
in Christ, i. e., as being in Christ. They can only have this 
meaning: God hath chosen us in Christ, i. e., for Christ’s sake, 
Christ being the reason and ground which moved God so to do, 

Whilst the main discussion was on this particular passage, 
numerous other matters were brought in, such as the imtuitu 
- fidet, God choosing those whom He foresaw in Christ ; the sub- 
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ject of the Rule of Faith, when speakers cited other passages 
of Scripture, such as John 3: 16 or Matt. 22: 1 sepp., ete. 

Though there was no nearer approach than there had been 
at Milwaukee or Detroit it was resolved nevertheless to hoid 
a fifth conference in about a year hence, and take up for discus- 
sion the subject of conversion. Ohio proposes to show Mis- 
souri then that its charge against the Ohio Synod of teaching 
active cooperation on the part of natural man in his conver- 
sion is without foundation. 

The principal participants in this conference were: on the 
side of the Synodical Conference, Prof. G. Stoeckhardt, D. D., 
of St. Louis, Mo.: Prof. A. Hoenecke, D. D., and Prof. J. 
Koehler, both of Wauwatosa, Wis.; Prof. H. G. Stub, D. D., 
of Hamline, Minn.; Rev. von Schlichten, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and some local pastors of Missouri Synod churches. The 
men who took a prominent part in the discussion on the other 
side were principally, Prof. F. A. Schmidt, D. D., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Pres. C. H. L. Schuette,)D. D4 0t tee 
sytiod; Prof. F. W. Stellhorn, D. D., ot Columbus Gia. 
Rev. H. A. Allwardt, D. D., of Lebanon, Minn.; Rev. J. G. 
Appel, of Springfield, Minn., all of the Ohio Synod; Rev. Gea. 
Fritschel, of Fond du Lac, Wis., of the Iowa Synod, and Prof. 
F, Beer, of Saginaw City, Mich., of the Michigan Synod. | 

Whilst the principal publications of the Missouri Synod, 
“Lehre und Wehre” and “Der Lutheraner,” do not claim great 
results from these conferences, and do not manifest much en- 
thusiasm for the future, the subject is discussed by the papers of 
the other Synods. Thus the “Kirchen-Blatt” of the Iowa Synod 
says: The small attendance of but about 250 pastors shows that 
interest in these conferences is declining. In April of last year 
there were from 800 to 1000 participants in Detroit. And it is 
‘not strange that interest in these conventions is on the decline, 
since all exegesis of Scripture passages must be without fruitful 
result as long as there is no harmony with reference to the 
rule of faith. As long as Missouri refuses to recognize John 
3: 16 as a proof passage for the doctrine of election, as the 
Form of Concord does, an understanding concerning this doc- 
trine is not possible. Still, there is to be another conference 
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next year. At this convention the question is to be discussed: 
Does man’s conduct have any relation to his conversion, and if 
so, what is that relation? A new subject again, before an un- 
derstanding has been arrived at on those which have already 
been discussed. Nevertheless, this discussion may be of bene- 
fit. It may do its part in stopping the reiteration in the pul- 
pits of Missouri churches and in the publications of that Synod 
of the statement, that the sole difference between Missouri on 
the one hand and the Synods of Ohio and [owa on the other 
consists in this, that the latter teach a salvation by works and 
the former a salvation by grace alone. ‘The conference wili 
show that we have always held fast,and do so now, to a salva- 
tion by grace alone. 

The “Luth. Kirchenzeitung” of the Ohio Synod is pleased 
that a new subject has been selected. It was proposed by the 
members of the Missouri Synod and at once accepted by us. 
We have been charged by the president of the Missouri Synod 
with holding synergistic views on the doctrine of conversion. 
We have protested against these insinuations, and because they 
are repeated so often and in such an unkind spirit we have 
made our protests especially strong. We therefore rejoice at 
the coming opportunity of supporting our protests with solid 
proofs. Two things separate us from Missouri: 1. Real dif- 
ferences in doctrine, and 2. Imaginary differences—a real wall 
of boulders of false doctrine and perverse views and ideas; and 
also an imaginary wall of prejudices and imputations, built 
up and maintained with special delight and zeal by writers for 
Missouri periodicals. And Missouri prejudices and imputations 
seem to root with them much deeper and firmer thari even the 
confessional principles and convictions of the Missouri Synod, 


J. Nicum. 
Rochester, N, Y., Sept. 20, 1905. 


ARTICLE XII. | 


A SERMON) ON SECRET (SO@iG Tin 


[Delivered at the First Lutheran Church, in Mansfield, by the Rev. 5. P. Long, 
on Sunday evening, June 28, 1903. Parts I and II of this sermon appeared 
in the April and July numbers of the Review. ] 


I Kings 18: 21. 


Can secret societies be discussed by one who ts not a mem- 
ber and who has never been a member ? 

They come to me and say, “Are you a member of any 
lodge?” “No.” “Then, how can you discuss secret societies?” 
I will tell you how. | 

In-.the first place, they can be discussed becattse your 
public services are not secret ; your literature 1s not secret; your 
own secrets ave not secret; and God’s Word 1s not secret. 
How can you expect me to be so blind Qwhen I see you walk- 
ing on the streets and in your services) as to know nothing 
about secret societies? 

Then how about your literature, is that secret? Does 
a man have to pay out from two to five, to twenty-five dollars, 
just to join the lodge to find out what it teaches? No. Go 
io 221 Madison street, Chicago, and buy them; buy the secrets 
of any secret society in this country; buy them from fifteen to 
seventy-five cents. You can also buy their own manuals. 

Here is the Odd Fellows’ Manual. Can I not discuss 
this? ‘These are not secrets at all. If there is a Mason in the 
house to-night he knows that Mackey’s manual of the lodges, 
by Albert G. Mackey, past general grand high priest of the 
general grand chapter of the United States, teaches what Ma- 
sonry is, just as well as the Lutheran catechism teaches what 
the Lutheran Church is. 

Even your secrets are not secret. 

President Finney, of Oberlin College, was a Mason and 
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was conscience stricken, and came out and wrote an exposi- 
tion, and here it is. ‘Those are not secrets. 

Here is another man, Edmond Romayne. He was past 
master in the Keystone Lodge, No. 639, Chicago, Ill. He 
gave us this book. It can be bought for a dollar. These are 
mo secrets. 

But [ want to say that I never made any use of these ex- 
posttions. I don’t need them. 

One thing more. The Bible is God’s Book, and there is 
not a thing in all history that is not discussed in this Book; 
even the secret societies themselves are discussed in this Book, 
and God knows them; there are no secrets before Him. 

So you see it can be discussed by one who is no member. 

I say the very secrets that I cannot know are not worth 
discussing. What are they? Pass words, initiations, etc. 
What do I care for your pass words? Two or three men can 
get together and make pass words as good as any lodge. 

What do I care for the initiations? If they are secret I 
don’t care anything about them. Watch some men blush. I 
will not tell which lodge it is, but here is a man who on Sun- 
day stands before his people with a great big robe on, and looks 
as holy, almost, as an angel. Then he joins a secret lodge. 
The first thing they do, they say, “Take the robe off’; that 
done, “Take your coat off’; that is done; “Take your jacket 
off”; he does that; then they said, “Take your shirt off,” and 
he took it off; they said, “Take off another garment,” and he 
took that off; “Then roll the last garment up above your 
knees and take one shoe off,’ and they put a rope around his 
neck, and they led him in and around like a calf with a halter, 
and they led him up to an altar, and he found a Bible there, and 
two little instruments. And some of you know that you went 
through the same thing. You know it. 

But I do not care anything about that; that does not 
amount to anything, and perhaps | should enjoy leading that 
man around like a calf myself. 

Can secret societies be discussed by one who has been no 
member? I come to the question. Yes, and only by him. 
Why? Because a man who plunges into any evil to see the 
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evil, does not see it as does the man who does not enter. Sup- 


pose I were to announce that on next Sunday evening I was. 


going to give an exposition of intemperance, does the fact 
that I am not a drunkard make me incompetent to discuss it? 
Suppose I went down and got drunk so as to discuss intem- 
perance, what would you think of me? 

What would you think of any man who would think he 
has to go and commit adultery before he can discuss it? 

No man can discuss anything as well if he is in it, as 
if he stand out and looks at it; and so I say again, that no man 
belonging to a secret society can discuss the question as weli 
as one who is outside. 

One thing more, how can any man join all the secret so- 
cieties? I do not know whether it is true or not, but I have 
heard there are almost one hundred secret societies here; I do 
not know whether that is true or not, there may be only fity, 
or thirty, but how in the name of common sense a man can join 
all of these [ do not know. Ii that man only could discuss 
them, how could one who belonged to only a few? No man 
on earth can join all. So, you see, the question comes up 
again, Can secret societies be discussed by one who has been 
no member? I say Yes, and he is the only man. Why? 

Here is the oath taken in a certain lodge in Mansfield. I 
do not want to make family trouble, so I will not tell which 
lodge it is: | | 

hy Se ae. , of my own free will and accord, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, and this wonderful lodge erected to 
him, and dedicated to the Holy St. John, do hereby and here- 
under (here the master places right hand on that of candi- 
date) most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear that I 
will always hail, ever conceal and never reveal, any of the 
secret arts, parts of points of the hidden mysteries of........ 
which have been heretofore, may at this time or shall at any 
future period be communicated to me as such, to any person 
Or persons whomsoever, except it be to a true and lawiui 
brothersaniee or within a lawfully constituted lodge of...... : 
and neither unto him, nor them, until by strict trial, due ex- 


amination, I shall have found him or them as lawfully entitled . 


to the same as I am myself. 
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“T furthermore solemnly promise and swear that I will 
not write, print, paint, stamp, stain, cut, carve, make or en- 
grave them, or cause the same to be done, upon anything mov- 
able or immovable, capable of receiving the least impression 
of a word, syllable, letter or character, whereby the same may 
become legible or intelligible to myself or to any person under 
the whole canopy of heaven, and the secrets of ...... wenie 
thereby unlawfully obtained through my unworthiness. 

“To all of this I most solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear, with a firm and steadfast resolution, to keep and per- 
form the same without any equivocation, mental reservation 
or secret evasion of mind whatever, binding myself under no 
less a penalty than that of having my throat cut across, my 
tongue torn out by its roots and buried in the rough sands of the 
sea at low water mark, where the tide ebbs and flows twice in 
twenty-four hours, should I ever knowingly or willingly violate 
this my solemn oath or obligation AS AM verve. ene So help me 
God, and keep me steadfast in the due performance of the same.” 

How under heaven can that man discuss secret societies? 
How can he do it? Suppose I should go to a Mason to-mor- 
row, and I should say, “Look here, Mr. Mason, is this a true 
exposition of your lodge?’ Do you know that he could not 
say “No” nor “Yes?” I am bound to make that man lie or 
keep quiet. Why? If he says “Yes,” he has lied, because he 
broke his obligation; should he say “No, it isn’t,’ he has lied 
again. The consequence is, wives, when you go home, don't 
ask your husbands whether that was their lodge or not, be- 
cause if you do, they will only cough around and say, “Long is 
crazy.’ They can neither say Yes nor No. Oh, my friends, 
that old rope is around their necks yet and they do not know it. 

5. Ls not the fact that so many preachers belong to secret 
Societies an indication that there can be no wrong in them ? 
Whenever the devil wants to make a thing look respectable he 
hunts a preacher up. 

I have some questions to ask. Do you find anywhere in 
the Bible that it says if a preacher does a thing, it is right, no 
difference what it is? Where do you find that? 
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Let us go over to Mt. Sinai. Moses goes up into the 
mountain to get the tables of stone; he leaves Rev. Aaron 
down with the people. The people got tired worshipping the 
true and living God and said to Rev. Aaron, “we would like 
for you to make for us the kind of a God we had over in Egypt; 
here is the gold.” Rey. Aaron took the gold and said, “Roll 
up your sleeves and go down and roll up that mud; heat the 
gold and pour it in that,” and when it was done they took out 
a golden calf. When Moses came down from the mountain 
he found Aaron; “What does this mean, why are you not wor- 
shipping the true and living God?” And Aaron said, “The 
people just came to me and brought their gold, and I just 
melted it and poured it down this little hole, and it came out a 
cali, 7 

Yes, it came out a cali! He didn’t say, “l made it a7gaee 
but “it came out a calf.” And so I have talked to preachers. 
I have said, ‘How in the name of common sense can you do 
these things?” and about the only answer, when it is all sum- 
med up, is that it came out a calf. 

Go on over to Mt. Carmel. ‘There was Elijah. “Andie 
said. Now therefore send and gather to me all Israel to Mt. 
Carmel, and the prophets of Baal, four hundred and fifty, and 
the prophets of the grove four hundred.” Eight hundred 
and fifty. preachers were there, and by fire and sword, God 
proved that only one was faithful. | 

I am right here to-night to say that I do not care if every 
preacher in the world belongs to some kind of an order, 77 2s 
wrong as sure as there 1s a God in heaven. That does not settle 
anything for me. 

Look at Mt. Calvary! Was there ever a greater tragedy 
in the world than when they nailed Jesus on the Cross? Yes, 
the Romans did it, but the Jewish preachers made the Romans 
_ do it, and you all know it. 

Do not prove anything to me by the preacher. God did 
not say, “Thus saith the preacher,” but “Thus saith the Lord,” 
and nothing else has any weight. 

I do not want any man to believe what I say if not based 
on good sense, good logic and upon the Word of God. 


Fs. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


fare OATH IN ITS RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL 
SENSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In attending a session of our local county courts a few 
days ago, I was surprised to find that about three-fifths of the 
jury which was to try the case called was sworn according tv 
the usual manner of taking an oath, whereas the remaining jur- 
ors simply affirmed that they would act in accordance with the 
testimony presented. The question immediately arose why 
have these men not taken the oath? The answer may be re- 
solved into two diametrically opposed reasons. Some of thera 
have abstained from doing so because they conscientiously feel 
they must not do it, others because their atheistic tendencies 
will not permit them at such a moment to be hypocritical and 
the law permits “an appeal to the superior sanction of the 
moral sense.” Those who hold conscientious scruples against 
taking oaths are best represented by Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
Philadelphian of a century ago, who in his “Enquiry into the 
consistency of Oaths with reason and Christianity’’** presents 
these objections to the oath in reason: 

I. ‘Oaths produce an idea in the minds of men that there 
are two kinds or degrees of truth; the one intended for com- 
mon, and the other for solemn occasions. . . . Thereisa 
scale of falsehoods; but truth has no degrees or sub-divisions. 
Like its Divine Author, it is an eternal, unchangeable unit. 

2. “The practise of swearing according to human laws, 
appears to be the cause of all profane swearing, which is sc 
universal among all ranks of people in common conversation. 


a 


*Essays, literary, moral and philosophical, by Benj. Rush, M. D. Phila- 
delphia. 1798. 
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3. “Oaths have been multiplied upon so many trifling oc- 
casions that they have ceased in a great degree to operate with 
any force upon the most solemn occasions: hence the universal 
prevalence of perjury in courts, armies and customs houses 
all over the world.” 

In his enquiry into the consistency of oaths with Christi- 
anity Dr. Rush presents as New Testament precedents Matt.. 
26: 63, 72; 14: 7; Mark 5: 7; Acts 19: 13; 23, 21 pamd@-asqees 
cepts Matt. 5, 34, 37; and Jas.5:12. The question as we have 
thus seen is certainly one which presents to us very serious 
phases, and we must weigh it carefully, if we are to arrive at 
an intelligent solution. Briefly put it is this: 

Shall we swear or affirm when called upon to testify be- 
fore the authorized agents of the government? Does it mat- 
ter particularly which mode we employ? If we can prove that 
the oath is a divine ordinance the question is solved and we rebel 
against the direct institutions of God in refusing to accord with 
the methods He has appointed. If as Greek mythology has it, 
the oath was invented by Chiron, the wisest and most just of 
all the Centaurs, Christians are under no obligation to swear. 
indeed they are then under a direct obligation to desist from it, 
but if the oath is the offspring of Jehovah they are constrained 
to employ it intelligently and reverently. It is the purpose of 
this essay to examine the subject somewhat more carefully, to 
prove the affirmation a resultant of morality as freed frotii 
Christianity, whereas the validity of the oath as a Divine ordi- 
nance can not be seriously impugned. It will be necessary first 
of all to present a 

DEFINITION. 
_ The Century Dictionary defines the oath: “a solemn ap- 
peal to the Supreme Being.” 

The Standard says it is: “a solemn attestation or impre- 
cation in support of a declaration, promise or vow, by means 
of an appeal to some personage or object regarded by the per- 
son swearing as high and holy.” 

Webster holds it to be: “ a solemn affirmation or declara- 
tion, made with an appeal to God for the truth of what is af- 
firmed.” 
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We must now define the oath in its legal significance. 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, Boston, 1897, Vol. 2, defines it ‘fan 
outward pledge given by the person taking it that his attesta- 
tion or promise is made under an immediate sense of his re- 
sponsibility to God” (Tyler, Oaths fifteen). “A solemn invo- 
cation of the vengeance of the deity upon the witness if he de 
not declare the whole truth, so far as he knows it,” 1 Stark. 
Ey. 22; or a religious asseveration by which a person renounces 
the mercy and imprecates the vengeance of heaven if he do not 
speak the truth ; 2 Leach, 482; or as “A religious act by which 
the party invokes God not only to witness the truth and sin- 
cerity of his promise, but also to avenge his imposture or vio- 
lated faith, or in other words to punish his perjury if he shall 
be guilty of it”; 10 Tdouillier in 323-348; Puffendorff, b. 4, c. 2, 
Section 4. 

The moral philosophers and theologians help us to deter- 
mine its exact meaning. Fleming: “a religious assertion by 
which we renounce the mercy or imprecate the vengeance of 
Heaven, if we speak not the truth.” 

Dr. Paley: “It is the calling upon God to witness, 1. e., to 
take notice of what we say, and invoking his vengeance, or re- 
nouncing his favor, if what we say be faise, or what we promise 
ke not performed.” 

Westminster Conf.: “A lawful oath is a part of religious 
worship wherein, upon just occasion, the person swearing 
solemnly calls God to witness that he asserted or promiseth ; 
and to judge him according to the truth or falsehood of what 
he sweareth,” ch. 22. 

Calvin: “It consists in calling upon God as a witness to 
confirm the truth of any declaration that we make.” Inst. Bk. 
meee oh. 8; 

Junkin: “A lawful oath is an act of religious worship, ap- 
pointed by God, as a means of promoting truth and confidence ; 
in which act of worship the presence of God is solemnly recog- 
nized, his omniscience, justice and supreme authority are ac- 
knowledged; and in which the juror enters into a special cove- 
nant with God and with society to speak or act truthfully-— 
calling upon God to witness what he affirms or promises, and 
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to inflict the temporal and eternal penalties of perjury, if the 
truth be not spoken.” 

In the Hebrew language two terms are most commonly 
used, the one noun and verb; meaning in the Kal “to swear,” 
and in the Hiphil to “put under oath” (2) oath, in the Niphil 
“to swear’ and Hiphil “cause to swear.” The other is de- 
. rived from seven, a sacred number of Scripture. 

An examination of the definitions to which many more 
might be added exhibits the establishment of a relationship 
between man and a Supreme Being, makes man dependent 
upon such a Being and demands because of this very depend- 
ence a sense of fear lest his testimony be contrary to the truth 
as personified in and required by this Being. 

These definitions with the exception of that of Dr. Junkin 
are incomplete because they do not recognize the social claim 
inherent in anoath. God knows the desires of our hearts. He 
needs no counsellors. We need counsellors and society feei- 
ing that it has been wronged in the non-fulfillment or trespass 
of a moral obligation needs us as its counsellors. What guar- 
antee has it that we shall deal honorably with it? Has it any 
right to demand such a proof of our integrity? Yes, we ac- 
knowledge our social relationship, admit that we who do not 
lead an isolated life and are dependent on others for support, 
comfort, and sympathy in the pleasures and sorrows of life 
must admit that others are equally dependent upon us. They 
have consequently a perfect right to feel that we dare not ar- 
bitrarily trample upon their destinies, but must be guided by 
a responsible recognition of the truth. There must be a com- 
mon and ultimate court of appeals, not the oracle at Delphi, 
but the tribunal of Almighty God, who searcheth the hearts. 
Concetved in this light I beg to submit the following definition: 
An oath is a pledge to respect the Divine institution of truth, 
non-fulfillment of which may exile from us the kingdoms of 
earth and will exile us from the kingdom of heaven. It now 
becomes necessary to present one or two definitions of affirma- 
tion. 

Ward B. Coe, in the article on affirmation in the encyclo- 
pedia of Pleading and Practice, Vol. 1, defines an affirmation as 
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a solemn declaration made before a court, judge or other au- 
thorized officer, and having the force of an oath; an indul- 
gence allowed by law to persons professing to have conscien- 
tious scruples against taking an oath. Black in his law dic- 
tionary defines it as a solemn religious asseveration in the na- 
ture of an oath. An affirmation originally had no existence 
at common law, but is entirely the product of statute. The 
law of Pennsylvania recognizes three formulas for administer- 
ing the oath of affirmation. The first is swearing with hand 
uplifted, and the formula “You do swear by Almighty God, the 
searcher of all hearts, that the evidence you shall give in the 
cause now trying shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, and that as you shall answer to God at the 
ereat day.” According to the second mode the hand is placed 
upon the Bible and the statement uttered, “You do swear that 
the evidence you shall give in the cause now trying shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God.” The third is the simple affirmation, “You do sol- 
emnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm that the evidence 
you shall give in the cause now trying shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and so you affirm?” 


Its BIBLICAL GUARANTEE. 


Can we speak of the oath as a Divine ordinance? If se 
we must find clear and distinct traces of it as such in the Word 
of God. 

In Gen. 14, 22, we are told “And Abram said to the king of 
Sodom I have lift up mine hand unto the Lord the most high 
God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not,” etc. 
This earliest biblical record of the oath is interesting because il 
discloses to us its antiquity and its primitive form, the lifting 
up of the hand and the calling upon God as witness, very mucli 
iike our present form. Abimelech recognizing that God is with 
Abraham says: “Now therefore swear unto me here by God 
that thou wilt not deal falsely with me, nor with my son, nor 
with my son’s son,” etc. And Abraham said, “I will swear,” 
Gen. 21: 23-24. This first patriarch makes his servant swear 
by the God of heaven and the God of the earth that he will not 
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take a wife for his son from among the Canaanites (Gen. 24: 
3, 37). Abimelech and his friends hating Isaac come to him 
nevertheless. “‘We saw certainly that the Lord was with thee: 
and we said, let there be now an oath betwixt us,” etc., Gen. 
26: 28. Esau sells his birthright to Jacob with an oath, Gen. 
25, 33. Joseph must swear unto his dying father, Gen. 47, 3; 
50: 5. | 
Thus the institution is one familiar to the three patriarchs. 
Joshua records for us the fact that ‘““Moses sware on that day, 
saying, surely the land whereon thy feet have trodden shall be 
thine inheritance, and thy children’s for ever, because thou hast 
wholly followed the Lord thy God,” Josh, 14: 9. David must 
swear unto Jonathan because of his extreme love for him, 1 
Sam. 20: 3,17. David later swears to Saul that he will not cut 
off his seed, 1 Sam. 24, 22. Mourning for Abner he swears he 
will eat no meat while it is yet day, 2 Sam. 3: 35. Pardoning 
Shimei he swears he shall experience no evil, 2 Sam. 19: 23. 
Nehemiah in his official capacity as magistrate makes the 
people swear, Neh. 13, 25. Among others who used the oath 
were Joseph, the priests, those who trespassed, Saul, and Je- 
hoiada. Turning for a moment to the New Testament, Herod 
promises his daughter with an oath to give her whatsoever she 
asks, Matt. 14:7. Peter denies his Lord with an oath, 26, 72. 
Paul emphatically states “God is my witness.’ The ange! 
whom John saw “lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by 
him that liveth forever and ever,” Rev. 10: 5-6. 
Testimony such as this ought to be very conclusive. We 
have, however, not touched upon the most important data con- 
cerning the biblical oath. Men are called to swear by the Al- _ 
mighty and the testimony of Jehovah is “by myself have I 
sworn,” Isa. 45: 23. “I have sworn by myself, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness and shall not return.” 
hat unto me “every knee shall bow, every tongue shail 
swear.” See also Jer. 23, 5 and 49, 13. Jehovah also says, “I 
have sworn by my holiness. Amos 4:2. Isaiah testifies, “the 
Lord hath sworn by his right hand, and by the arm of his 
strength. 62,8. In Jeremiah, “the Lord swears by his great 
name,” 44,26. It is unnecessary to multiply instances of this 
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power of the Lord manifest in swearing unto Himself. It is 
sufficient to note that whenever God desires to enter upon a 
particularly holy relationship with his people, when they are 
to experience this presence as they do not ordinarily experi- 
ence it, He employs the oath. 

The fulfilment of prophecy, the dawn of the New Testa- 
ment era, is the result of “the oath which he sware to our father 
Abraham.” Luke 1: 73. It will be proper at this point to 
consider the New Testament precedents which Dr. Rush has 
enumerated to invalidate the efficacy of the oath. The first is 
the oath employed by the evil spirits in the man possessed “T 
adjure thee by God that thou tormentest me not” (Mk. 5. 7). 
The employment of the oath by Satan and his followers is a 
recognition of its supremacy though it be a perversion in appli- 
cation. ‘The simple historic fact is here narrated and no proof 
may be deduced from this passage to disprove its validity. 
Peter’s denial with an oath is an awful example of the depths 
to which misguided man may sink. He perjures himself, 
renders the crime more heinous and teaches us very clearly 
that the oath is a very serious matter. Nor does the false ad- 
juration of the Jewish exorcists inveigh against the validity of 
the oath rightly administered, Acts 19: 13. In the instance of 
the Jews who bound themselves by oath neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had put Paul to death as in that of the oath of 
Herod we have examples of wrong oath taking. The sin in 
both these instances lay not in breaking, but in taking the oath. 

We must ask ourselves: what is the particular relationship 
which Jesus sustains to the oath? The answer is found in St. 
Matt. 26: 62-64. “And the high priest arose and said unto him, 
Answerest thou nothing? what is it which these witness 
against thee? But Jesus held his peace. And the high-priest 
answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus saith unto him, thou hast said.” In other words He 
who lends no ear to the rumors and reports circulated among 
the people recognizes it to be His duty to make answer to the 
high-priest when duly sworn. Certainly this must be esteemed 
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a very distinct concession and a clear testimonial to the validity 
of the oath rightly administered. 

Much has been said about the passage in the sermon oit 
the Mount in which our Saviour speaks of swearing (Matt. 5: 
34-37) and the interpretation of those who find in it a general 
admonition against all oaths is limited to the English transla- 
tion and to our day. Studied in the original Greek and in the 
light of a much-abused practice during the days of the Saviour 
a deeper meaning is to be ascribed to the words, “Swear net 
at all; neither by the heaven; for itis the throne of God, nor by 
the earth for it is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem; 
for it is the city of the great king.” The Scribes and Phari- 
sees, taught to recognize the validity of an oath when it was 
assumed in the name of Jehovah, tried very hard to prove that 
no oath which omitted that name was binding. Hence they 
substituted for the name of God the names of heaven, earth and 
similar objects. It is this theory which our Lord endeavors to 
combat and overthrow in His sermon. A study of the word 
@dws translated ‘at all’ will further convince us. A literal 
translation of it would be ‘altogether,’ ‘wholly,’ or perhaps its 
meaning can best be illustrated by some such translation as 
‘at any rate.’ There is in it the admission of exceptional cases. 
Why otherwise would our Saviour not have included the name 
of Jehovah as one by which they were not to swear? He 
speaks of omitting the oath by heaven and earth, by Jerusalem, 
and by the head. He must have known but says nothing about 
the oath in the Name of God. ‘Let your speech be yea, yea,’ 
means simply let your conversation be so unaffected at all 
times that people may be satisfied with your simple affirma- 
tion in the affairs of every-day life. Unless we so interpret 
this passage we can not understand the conduct of the Lord 
when He later swears before the high-priest that He is the Son 
of God. 

If we properly understand the passage in Matthew it will 
hardly be necessary to dwell upon the words of James (5:12) 
for they are but an echo of the words of the Lord and must be 
similarly interpreted. James says: “But above all things my 
brethren, swear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, 
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nor by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay; that ye fall not under judgment.” 

There was much needless swearing in his day in conver- 
sation and our days are little better. Our conclusion, there- 
fore, is that we are not here concerned with the judicial oath: 
that our Saviour and the chief of the apostles Paul bear direct 
testimony to its efficacy and that in trying to apply such pas- 
sages to the infrequent judicial oath instead of bringing them 
to bear upon daily life we are undermining the morality of our 
age. 


Irs HISTORY TO THE PRESENT Day. 


The early Christians were decidedly averse to taking oaths. 
Chrysostom says, “Do as you choose; I lay it down as a law 
that there be no swearing at all. If any bid you swear, tell 
him, Christ has spoken, and I do not swear.” Hom. gin Acta 
Apostol. In homily 17 of the Exposition of the Gospel acc. 
to St. Matt. he interprets the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount (5: 34-37) as entirely opposed to swearing. Athan- 
asius, it is interesting to note, takes the opposite view. In 
his apology he says, “I stretch out my hand, and as I have 
learned of the apostle, I call God to witness.” He feels that 
the position of Christ is to be interpreted somewhat as we have 
tried to do in the last section. In the third and fourth cen- 
turies oaths are reintroduced into Christian circles ‘and re- 
cords of the military oath are found. The laws of Constan- 
tine demand every witness in a case to be under oath and the 
code of Justinian going one step farther demands that in certain 
cases the advocates be sworn. | 

Justinian’s oath: Juro ego per Deum Omnipotentem, et 
filium ejus unigenitum Dominum nostrum Jesum Chritum, 
et Spiritum Sanctum, et per sanctum gloriosam Dei gene- 
tricem et semper virginem Mariam, et per quatuor Evangelia 
quae in mainbus meis teneo, et per sanctos archangelos 
Michaelem et Gabrielem, etc. (8th novel.) Capitularia 
of Charlemagne, A. D. 800, show the custom was to swear 
super crucem, upon the cross, super altare, super sancta Evan- 
gelia, super canonem ecclesiz super sanctas reliquias et tu- 
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mulos. “Every oath should be sworn in the church upon the 
relics.” 

The code of the Emperor Theodosius, 438 A. D., makes 
touching the gospels with the hand part of an oath. The 
code of Justinian (529) gives this and other forms. The Mid- 
dle Ages preserved, extended and almost unduly emphasized 
the oath. The Reformation brought with it no great change 
in the conception of an oath. Luther is guarded in his lan- 
guage. He says “let no one swear, unless he is authorized 
by the Word of God to do so.” Art. XX XIX of the Church 
of England says: ““As we confess that vain and rash swearing 
is forbidden Christian men by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
James his Apostle, so we judge that Christian Religion doth 
not prohibit, but that a than may swear when the Magistrate 
requireth, in a cause of faith and charity, so it be done acc. 
to the prophet’s teaching, in justice, judgment and truth.” 

Cardinal Colonna, when he conducted an inquiry into the 
cause of a riot which tad happened in his family while 
Petrarch was a member of it, said: “As for you, Petrarch, your 
word is sufficient.” An English nobleman’s word was looked 
upon as sacred and all-sufficient. 

he Friends held taking an oath to be unlawful and con- 
trary to the Word of God. In 1696 they were granted permis- 
sion simply to affirm in cases at court. It may be interesting 
to add the plea of Dr. Rush at this point, doubly interesting 
if we bear in mind the date of writing: January 20,1789. “The 
friends of virtue and freedom have beheld with great pleasure, 
a new Constitution established in the U. S. whose objects 
are peace, union and justice. It will be in the power of the first 
Congress that shall act under this Consti. to set the worid 
an example of enlightened policy, by framing laws that shail 
command obedience without the absurd and improper obliga- 
tion of oaths. By this means they will add the restoration and 
establishment of Truth, to the great and valuable objects oi 
the constitution that have been mentioned.” January 20, 
1789. The oath of the President of the United States on en- 
tering upon his duties is: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, 
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and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend 
ihe constitution of the United States.” Contrast this with the 
religious oath demanded of the sovereign of England at the 
coronation, and we recognize that we the Christians of the land 
allow a minority of non-Christians to dictate what we shall say 
and demand on these most solemn and important occasions. 
For the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church on this im- 
portant question we quote the language of Cardinal Vaughan. 

Cardinal Vaughan on the Oath in the London Spectator, 
September 14, 1901 (87: 345): “No engagement, no promise, 
no oath is lawful unless the thing promised or sworn to is just 
and right and true. When a man fully realizes that by a 
promise or an oath he has pledged himself to something that 
is unjust, immoral, untrue, the engagement ceases to bind. 
“Should it ever happen that the King became convinced by 
God’s grace of the truth of the doctrines that he abjured, o' 
what value would be the declaration? Absolutely none. N: 
oath can stand against the command of God and of conscience. 
The Declaration, therefore, is worthless as a guarantee in the 
juture. At most, it registers the conviction of the person whe 
makes it at the time that he makes it.” 

Who, according to the Roman church, must render judg- 
ment concerning the validity of the oath and the answer is: 
the priest. In other words, a man may swear to the truth of 
something one day and on the following day be absolved there- 
from by an uscrupulous priest. The London Spectator rightly 
says that the king may destroy his oath, but he personally be- 
comes responsible for such conduct. He has no right to ac- 
cept the crown under certain stipulations and retain it in case 
he overrides his pledge. Dr. Paley admits and Dr. Junkin 
emphasizes the fact that perversions of the oath have largely 


occurred not through atheistic but through Roman Catholic 
tendencies. 


Ernst P. H. PFATTEICHER. 
Norristown, Pa., October, 1905. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY.- FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 


In the year 1880, at a meeting of the Ministerium ol 
Pennsylvania, Dr. A. Spaeth delivered a noteworthy historical 
and doctrinal German address on the occasion of the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, 
and the three hundredth anniversary of the Book of Concord. 

A full quarter of a century has passed since then. A large 
number of Dr. Spaeth’s fellow-builders in the erection of the 
General Council on the basis of the Word of God confessed 
an the Book of Concord, have fallen in the ranks. It is with 
some propriety and satisfaction that we pause for a moment 
to look back at those days, and to listen to those masterly 
words of Dr. Spaeth, appearing now for the first time in the 
English language, and bearing a message to this generation as 
great as it was to that for which it was originally uttered. 

Since we are this year celebrating the three hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Augsburg Confession and the 
three hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Book of 
Concord, and since nothing, to our knowledge, was said on this 
subject at the meeting of the Ministerium, which, again took 
place in 1905 in Trinity Church, Lancaster, nor by any other 
Synods that met this year, it is all the more appropriate that 
cognizance should be taken of it in this October Reformation 
number of the Lutheran Church Review, appearing on the eve 
of the coming meeting of the General Council. 


fae POOL RINAL. AND). CHURGCHLY* DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


A remarkable fact in the General Council, from a business 
point of view, is its growth from small things as an organiza- 
tion. Although the original plan contemplated was very com- 
prehensive, the effectiveness of the plan both in comprehen- 
siveness and result was not evident at the start. 

The first few years were taken up with the settlement of 
internal problems. For this new body had brought under its 
wing a number of bodies more or less strange to each other, 
and was obliged at the very start to face a serious crisis in con- 
nection with the attitude of the Missouri Synod which desired 
an inter-Synodical or Free Conference, and not a general or- 
ganization of Lutheran Synods. Nevertheless proper pro- 
visions for common public worship, especially the publication 
of an English and a German Church Book, was taken into con- 
sideration from the start. 

In doctrine, the consideration of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples occupied the first convention, and at the second conven- 
tion the committee on the Four Points was already in the field 

In 1870 the Theses on Justification were discussed. In 
1872 the discussion of the Charter and Constitution for congre- 
gations brought up the whole doctrine of the Church, and a 
discussion of the nature of the Congregation. 

In 1873, in response to an interchange of correspondence 
and delegates proposed by the General Synod, the General 
Council expressed its great satisfaction in hearing the senti- 
ments of the General Synod, and “hailed them as the promise 
of that brighter day, for which all true Lutherans long, when 
all that bear our name shall be united, not only in name, but in 
faith and action,” but declined the interchange of delegates on 
the ground that it did not believe that this method was calcu- 
lated to bring about the desired consummation. It resolved 
to respond to the friendly communication of the General Synod 
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by recommending the holding of a “Colloquium,” and issued 
quite a lengthy address inviting all Lutheran bodies that ac- 
cept the Unaltered Augsburg Confession to unite with it in 
making arrangements for the holding of such a “Colloquium” 
in which all Lutherans of the character described above may 
by friendly conference and study of points of difference seek 
a fuller unity in doctrine. The committee was appointed, and 
kept on the Minutes until 1876. Favorable action on the Col- 
loquium was received from the General Synod and the Synod- 
ical Conference, but it was probably not enthusiastic enough to 
warrant further procedure. 

Though without visible result on the floor of the Generali 
Council, this probably led to the “First Free Lutheran Diet in 
America,” held in Philadelphia in 1877, largely through the 
energetic efforts of Dr. Morris. A call for this Diet was pub- 
lished in the Church papers, in part as follows, “A Free Diet 
of the Lutheran Church to discuss living subjects of general 
worth and importance to all Lutherans has been arranged. 
All Lutherans, clerical and lay, without respect to Synodical 
connection are invited to seats and membership in this Diet. 
The Rev. Dr. Morris wiil preside, and the Revs. Jacobs and 
Baum will act as secretaries. Though all these things have 
been privately arranged, there is every reason to believe that 
there will be a general interest in what is thus proposed.” The 
chief business of the Diet was the reading of essays by Dr. 
Morris, Dr. Krauth, Dr. Brown, Dr. Jacobs, Dr. Valentine, 
Dr. Seiss, Dr. Greenwald, Dr. Stork, Dr. Krotel, Dr. Whitte- 
ker, Dr. Mann and Dr. Diehl. 

By 1875 the discussion on Pulpit and Altar Fellowship be- 
gan, and was continued through 1876, 1877, and 1879. 

In 1883 the Ninety-five Theses were under discussion, and 
in 1885 the Council reached the subject of predestination. In 
response to a request of the New York Ministerium that the 
Council define its position on this doctrine, the Council re- 
solved that since the request was accompanied by the statement 
of the New York Ministerium “‘that it is prompted by no neces- 
sities of their Synod or congregations, as they have attained a 
satisfactory understanding on the subject,” and since it would 
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be improper to make any declaration on such a difficult sub- 
ject without minute and most thorough discussion, it refers to 
the Eleventh Article of the Formula of Concord which is unan- 
imously received by the General Council. Later on the Fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia Seminary delivered an opinion on this 
subject. 

In 1889 Dr. Seiss appointed a committee composed of Dr. 
Jacobs and Dr. Belfour to report on the question of preaching 
in other than Lutheran pulpits, especially during Synodical 
Conventions. The Committee reported against such preach- 
ing where any fellowship with error is implied, and that, in the 
exercise of Christian liberty, it is to be then declined; and that 
preaching in pulpits at Conventions of the General Council, 
since it has respect to the representative character of the dele- 
gates, requires the approval of the President of the Council 
and the pastor loci. 

In 1893 the General Council portion of a Joint Commit- 
tee of general bodies reported the completion of the revision 
of the English translation of Luther’s Catechism. 

In his report to the Convention held in 1893, the President 
of the General Council, Dr. Krotel, called attention to a paper 
sent in by the General Synod to the effect that the Genera! 
Synod will regard with favor any movement looking to a 
closer cooperation of all Lutheran Bodies in this country, in 
the practical work of our denomination, upon such terms as 
will secure the largest possible harmony of action in all lines 
of mutual interest, recognizing that such cooperation is not to 
be interpreted as a surrender or compromise of the doctrinal 
position of any party entering therein. The Council then ap- 
pointed a committee on Conference with General Synod, of 
which Dr. Jacobs was the chairman. This committee deliv- 
ered its now historic report at the opening of the session in 
1895. It recommended the policy of a separation of territory 
in Home Missions, of not dividing up the Lutheran Church in 
Foreign Missions; the appointment of a committee on arbitra- 
tion in Home Missions; and the holding of a General Con- 
ference in 1895. At this time Dr. Owen, the first representa- 
tive of the General Synod, made his appearance, and impressed 
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the General Council by what he said. Dr. E. T. Horn, the 
fraternal visitor from the United Synod of the South, also sent 
a letter stating that the United Synod had adopted the basis 
of codperation, and that the Common Service was being used 
in the South with unanimity and satisfaction. At this time 
also a committee to reorganize the Home Mission work of the 
General Council, composed of Dr. Repass, Dr. Haas, Dr. Bel- 
four, Dr. Ranseen and others reported in favor of transferring 
English and German Home Mission work of the several 
Synods to the General Council, and Dr. J. A. Seiss moved that 
it is the sense of this General Council that the entire work ot 
Home Missions of the Synods should, as soon as possible, be 
concentrated in the General Council. ‘This, we suppose, was 
the beginning of the present English unification movement. 

Since 1895, or at least since 1899, the General Council has 
been discussing Theses on Marriage and Divorce. 

The Church Book Committee, a committee covering the 
whole province of Liturgics as its field, has figured largely in 
doctrinal discussion, and, as we all know, has accomplished 
great results, ever since 1869. A committee on Catechism 
was appointed in 1871. 

Home Missions came to the front in 1870, and Foreign 
Missions in 1871. Church Extension was brought to the at- 
tention of the Council in 1874. The Sunday-School and parish 
education, on which subjects Dr. E. Greenwald and Dr. H. 
Roth were much concerned, was considered in the General 
Council in 1879, again in 1888, when there was a standing 
committee on Sunday-School work appointed, and still again 
in 1895, when the work was reorganized. 

As early as 1882 the Slavonian Mission work was dis- 
cussed. A committee on a church paper was appointed in 
1883. The subject of woman’s work was introduced into the 
Council in 1884, and the subject of statistics followed it in 1885, 
in which year also the Danish and West India Missions were 
considered. The extension of the practical work of the Coun- 
cil began in 1882 and 1883; and another extension followed in 
1895, with the consolidation of The Lutheran and the Work- 
man; and the constituting of The Lutheran as the official or- 
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gan of the General Council; the great enlargement of the busi- 
ness of the Publication Committee; the reorganization of the 
Sunday-School work committee, and the enlargement of the 
idea of cooperation with other general bodies, which was al- 
ready bearing fruit through the Joint Committee that had pro- 
duced the Common Service. 

Within the last ten years there has been a steady accession 
of growth to the General Council, largely through its own mis- 
sionary activities, and its own mission material. In 1893 the 
Synod of the Northwest was admitted. Four years later the 
Manitoba Synod was admitted. In 1899 the Synod of Oregon 
applied, in 1901 the Pacific Synod came in, and in 1903 the New 
York and New England Synod and the Synod of Nova Scotia 
became part of the General Council. 

From the start, the General Council has been discovering 
new spheres of necessary work, and has been led by new pos- 
sibilities to create larger and more effective agencies in the 
Church. Its record has been a gradual beginning of new 
things, one after another. ‘This is a hopeful fact for the future 
of the General Council, and will probably preserve it from that 
mere resting on traditionalism, and from that slavish adherence 
to fettering forms of external activity, after they have been 
outgrown, which is characteristic of that conservatism, from 
which the inner vitality has begun to depart. 

The constitution of the General Council puts it in the posi- 
tion of continuously creating and developing new agencies. 
The General Council’s first constitutional power and duty, viz, 
to guard the purity of the faith and the right of the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, is more than sufficient to keep it alive 
and active in all matters of fundamental principle. 

In addition to this, its second function is to devise and 
execute plans for a great many things. The power of creating 
or “devising” is clearly and prominently committed to it, and 
is made part of its duty. It is to see and plan for the effectiv2 
increase of the Lutheran Ministry. The establishing and en- 
couraging of institutions of learning and of theological schools 
are within its province. The work of disseminating the truth 
through the medium of the printing press is specifically com- 
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mitted to it: The great work of training the rising generation, 
and of religious and parish education, is within its province. 


It is also charged with the work of Christian charity, with all - 


works of missions, especially among scattered Lutherans, and 
it has the power to gather and use funds for these and other 
purposes. } 

It also has the duty of creating as far as possible a uni- 
formity of worship among the churches that belong to it. 

There are many other functions which the General Coun- 
cil possesses, in connection with questions that come up to ik 
from the Synods that compose it. But we are here speaking 
only of those larger and more general functions, where it itselt 
is charged with the duty of initiative, and by means of which 
it is to make original effort to conserve and upbuild the great 
Church of the Reformation. 


Dos 


NATURALISM AS BALD AS IN THE DAYS OF 
ris rue rs REVOLUTION: 


A prominent American magazine, commenting on the re- 
cent bill passed in France for the separation of Church and 
State, and drawing attention to the fact that all religious holi- 
days are proscribed in this bill, displays, amid some acuteness 
of intellectual insight, such a complacent basis of pure natural- 
ism (which we have not seen criticised or objected to on any 
side), that we feel constrained to ask, Are we living in a Chris- 
tian, or a heathen time and country? 

The editorial in question declares that the passage of the 
bil proscribing all religious holidays created a great public 
clamor even in unregenerate Paris. ‘For, whatever may be 
its lack of reverence for the dogmas of the Christian Churcii, 
the crowd on the Boulevard St. Michel would have been tie 
last to desire the abolition of the festivals and holidays which 
we are in the habit of supposing that religious institution to 
have bestowed upon mankind. The dissatisfaction in free- 
thinking circles in France has been overcome, however, by an 
amendment that provides for the continuance of the more pro- 
longed of the festival seasons of the church under new names. 
Easter may now be celebrated as Spring Flower Festival, 
while Christmas is to be known as the Festival of the Family. 
The Feast of the Assumption and the Feast of All Saints may 
be held also under the names of Harvest and Memorial fes- 
tivals. The ‘spiritual significance’ of the occasions is thus dis- 
countenanced by the state.” 

The editorial then goes on to congratulate the originator 
of this shrewd amendment, saying with truth that a great ma- 
jority of the citizens of France would have resented the aboli- 
tion of a single holiday, but that the enforced observation of the 
feast and fast days has been more and more repudiated by 
each generation since the time of Voltaire. 
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The editor also points out that the French amendment is 
nothing more than the repristination ofa very old trick, which 
the Roman Church itself used on a large scale. “As early as 
the seventh Century after the founder of the Christian religion 
had preached his gospel of universal brotherhood, Saint Co- 
lumban had begun to prevail upon the people of Gaul to change 
the names of their feasts and festivals, instead of altogether 
abolishing them and instituting new dates. A hundred years 
later, Saint Boniface, having used the same kind of moral sua- 
sion with the Franks, betook himself to the German tribes, 
whom he persuaded likewise to celebrate their pagan festivals 
under new names. In due time, the old carnival of spring was 
transformed into Easter, the winter solstice was forgotten in 
the new Christmastide, and other significance was given to each 
of the important seasons of general festivity. In the smaller 
communities of Saxony, in the little towns of Thuringia, and 
throughout the villages of the German empire, may yet be ob- 
served, upon each of the Christian feast days, the survivals of 
the old pagan customs existing from the time when the sun 
vod, and not the god of the Israelites [sic], was the object of 
worship. The early Christian church knew how to convert 
every trace of energy into the kind of power it could utilize.” 

The editor commends this imitation of the accommodative 
wisdom of Rome to human nature by French secular states- 
manship, and goes on to declare his hope that it may be the 
first step to a universal revival of paganism in the world. The 
iollowing is his language: “The substitution of the old pagan 
festivals of Springtime and Harvest for those recognized by 
the French Concordat, reversing the order established by Ce- 
tumban and Boniface, is the first attempt on the part of a govern- 
ment to adopt the methods of a brotherhood of men, wise in many 
ways beyond their day and generation. In the amendment of 
the bill sharply cutting short old customs held to be vital by 
every Catholic in France, shall we not see new promise that all 
that was beautiful and uplifting in the old pagan rites may one 
day be revived? It may be also that there is new ground for 
the old hope that, by a gradual and unobtrusive process, the 
non-essential and the strife-begetting in religion may be elim- 
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inated from the world without loss to any man or group 
thereof.” 

Much of all this must be admitted. It is quite true that a 
cultivated paganism exhausted its finest taste, genius, and 
splendor upon fables and ceremonies, and that by an illogica! 
yet often happy syncretism the Church of Rome adapted itseli, 
both in early and Medizval times, both in the festival and in 
the drama, to the superstitions and the race traditions of the 
people. but for the editor of an influential journal in this age 
and country, gravely to hold up, as a laudable ideal, before our 
eye, a return in religion to that paganism which worships cre- 
ation instead of the Creator, without protest on the part of the 
educated readers to whom he appeals, shows how liberality oi 
thought in our American scholarship is leading rapidly to a 
lower plane of faith and principle and life. 

Paganism, in its finest types, does not slight obligation 
and duty; but as James Russel Lowell perceived, in analyzing 
the Antigone and the Hippolytus, the duty of the pagan is one 
which is owed to custom, rather than to God. And so crime, 
in paganism, is rather an offence against an outraged public 
whose figure looms up in the background, than against an of- 
fended God. At most, crime has injured one god out of many ; 
and while a man may sin against a single god, he might have 
many other gods friendly to him. The pagan idea has to do 
with ancestral heroes and destiny; but the Christian idea has 
to do with the human soul. “Christianity makes every pedi- 
gree end in Deity.” And this higher truth, with its powerful 
sanction for law and order, the state is now to be asked, not 
merely to give up, but to prohibit by code; and by code to intro- 
duce a return to the old pagan principle of naturalism. 

Thinking soberly, let us ask ourselves, Where would an 
open return to the glorious paganism advocated by this writer 
land our nation within two generations? And what one of our 
really just and serious thinkers would go back to the shallow- 
ness of classic life? It was a keen insight that said, a few years 
ago, “Theocritus and Horace sound only the most trivial notes 
in the psalm of our modern life. It is set to a deeper, grander 
music than their thin reeds can reach. We cannot live that 
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old faun-like life, even if we would. The soul whose eyes 
Christ has anointed never can be repaganized. It has caught 
glimpses of God which have taught it horror of sin. It cannot 
sin laughingly. However it may deliver itself to sin, from the 
depths of its illumined and quickened conscience shapes arise, . 
which fill it with scorn of self, and, despite itself, it stretches 
out pleading hands to the Eternal Righteousness, the vision 
of which, once given, forever remains to torture or to heal.” 

Because paganism has so many gods in the field, it is tol- 
erant and broad by nature. Because Christianity’s first com- 
mand is, ‘J am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have xo other gods 
before me’’; the devotion on which it insists must by its very 
ature be exclusive and supreme in the quality of its religion, 
though it be very tolerant as to manifestation in outer festival! 
form. 

The number of minor observances still existent in our 
Christian world, derived from a pagan origin is great. Jerome 
and Augustine declare that the commemoration of saints was 
derived from pagan custom. Neander believed that the wor- 
ship of the Virgin was to be traced to the pagan worship oi 
Cereus. It is said the old custom of placing earth upon the 
dead, which, until recently, was retained in our burial service, 
is derived from paganism. The custom of giving New Year’s 
elfts, of the use of bride cake, of the observance of St. Valen- 
tine’s day, our Christmas and Easter festivals, are all declared 
to have been pagan in origin. 

But these are external details of a tolerant Christianity. 
And when we see in the French republic the spectacle of an 
intolerant secularism proscribing all Christian festivals, not 
leaving the celebration of holidays to the liberty of the citi- 
zens, but substituting heathen festivals in place of the original 
Christian days, as a matter of law and principle; and, further, 
see this action heralded in our own country, as an example to 
be followed by enlightened legislators, we have a fine ex- 
ample of the danger of the doctrine that the state in America 
should not be and is not Christian; but neutral. The state is 
never a neutral. If it legislates on a purely naturalistic basis, 
as it has done in I’rance, it becomes intolerant of Christianity 
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and attempts to provide other arrangements in its place. Mis- 
souri Lutherans and others who are bringing up the rising gen- 
eration to believe that the American state is not Christian, but 
a secular institution, do not realize the dangers that will come 
upon the country and the Church when once the state acts 
upon purely secularist principles. Let this be said and empha- 
sized once for all: Liberty of conscience is assured in a truly 
Christian state, but liberty of conscience is doomed in a state 
that gets into the hands of secularists. The narrowest and 
most intolerant bigotry is the bigotry of naturalism. 

The only liberty that will save our state is the liberty ot 
earnest religious conviction; and not the liberty of a natural- 
istic neutrality. Herein is the toleration of the American state 
so far superior to the most wonderful historical example of 
governmental toleration that the world has ever witnessed, 
viz, that of the Roman Empire. The Roman Empire, though 
an absolute form of government, tolerated every religion which 
was established among its conquered nations, provided that the 
said religion did not render it impossible to maintain those re- 
lations between the conquerors and the conquered which 
would enable the former to maintain their power. Hence the 
religion of the Jews was tolerated to a certain point. Hence 
the Druidism of Britain continued to prevail when the land 
was conquered by the Roman legions. Hence the Polytheism 
of Asia Minor and of Greece were allowed to stand. 

But this toleration was a matter of governmental policy 
on the part of the conqueror, and not exercised as a matter of 
right and justice belonging to the people themselves. A 
government of the people, guided only by science, enlightened 
self-interest, the survival of the fittest, and attention to the laws 
ef physical well being, as constituting the whole scope of its 
subjects’ welfare and its own preservation, will ultimately lose 
its own liberties, and grind its subjects’ consciences. A popu- 
lar government which is not thoroughly penetrated with Chris- 
tianity will become an intolerant government. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL AND: PROFESSOR RE 
REFORM ‘OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIGE 


Prof. M. Reu, of the Theological Seminary of the lowa 
Synod, at Dubuque, who in the last issue of the Review pre- 
sented an important and well-written exposition of the peculiar 
characteristic of Luther’s catechism, deserves to be known as 
an authority on catechetical instruction. He has issued the 
first volume of an exhaustive work entitled “Sources for the 
History of Churchly Catechization, in the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of Germany, between 1530 and 1600.” ‘The vol- 
ume which has appeared is devoted to the South German cate- 
chisms, and is’sold at $6.00. The second volume will be de- 
voted to the North German Catechisms, to a history of cate- 
chization in Bible history and the Holy Scriptures, and to a 
summing up of the material thus furnished. 

In his article in the Review, Prof. Reu points out that the 
one great thing in the catechization of children is the putting 
of everything into a living relation to the fundamental truths 
of Evangelical Christianity, so that a child will always dis- 
cover what is decisive and essential in living and dying. He 
declares that Luther’s object was not to show how it is pos- 
sible to systematize, and how theology must do it; but to dis- 
cover the true child-nature, and to let its want of salvation be 
determined. He tells us that Luther knew that the child and 
the common man both desire short, clear sentences; but they 
want no system: “This was decisive with him.” “The great 
Reformer did not think the children must know this or that; 
but he insisted upon this, that the children should know one 


thing: the central and fundamental truths; but that they must 
know these thoroughly, that they must be transformed for 


them im succum et sanguinem, that they must comprehend them 
with the heart, as well as with the head. This knowledge as- 
sumed flesh and blood in his small catechism, and this forms 
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its chief excellency.” He says “that the fulness of Luther’s 
catechism is so rich that we shall endeavor to supplement it 
neither from the history of salvation, nor from dogmatics.” 
We are not to spend time in showing the theological “connec- 
tion” of the various parts, but are to devote ourselves to the 
living truth that is given in each of them. 

This teaching of Prof. Reu, to which we heartily assent, 
is, indeed, but an emphasizing of what Luther himself teaches 
as to the vital use of the catechism, and the necessity of con~ 
stantly putting it in the foreground. For instance, Luther 
deplores “that many regard the catechism as a plain, unim- 
portant statement of doctrine which they can read over once, 
and then throw the book into a corner.” He complains that 
even among the nobility there are some who despise this cen- 
tral fountain of truth, and he tells us that “such conduct is to be 
expected from crazy Germans.” The well known words are 
“Every morning, and when ever I have time, I read and say 
word for word, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Psalms, etc. And I must remain, and that too 
gladly, a child and pupil of the catechism.” He severely cen- 
sures pastors who pretend that they know and despise the cate- 
chism “which is a compend and brief summary of all the Holy 
Scriptures.” He therefore implores pastors and teachers not 
to become doctors too soon, and imagine that they know every- 
thing, but daily to exercise themselves in these studies, and in 
due time they themselves will acknowledge that the longer and 
the more they have studied the catechism, the more they find 
yet to learn. 

Keen observers in the catechetical field will find, we think, 
that the existence of a tendency in catechetical instruction to 
degenerate on the one hand into formal and memoriter work 
and into a wooden dogmatizing of principles ; and on the other 
hand into a philosophical exposition of truth, is nearly always 
due to a lack of vital apprehension of the great realities of faith 
by pastor and people, or to a low spiritual state in the church. 


With all the emphasis we are to lay upon a continuous 
instruction and exercise of pastor and people in the smaller 
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catechism, Luther by no means intends to forbid catechetical 
instruction from rising to a higher and even systematic grasp 
of vital principles among those properly qualified. Luther 
himself presumes that the time will arrive when something 
beyond the smaller catechism is to be furnished. He says, 
“When you have thus reached the end of the Short Catechism, 
begin anew with the Large Catechism and by means of it fur- 
nish the people with fuller and more comprehensive explana- 
tions.” He then proceeds to explainin detail how the various 
stages of mind of adults, who are influenced by their own par- 
ticular occupation and station and conditions, are to be reached. 

Now we must not forget that the great mass of people in _ 
our day, including particularly our young men and our young 
women, under the influence of universal education, and of such 
an enormous diffusion of books and literature as the world has 
never seen before, gets into living contact with many of the 
more difficult problems of faith and unbelief, and, is, indeed, 
obliged to do serious thinking on the relation of these things 
to their own personal religion, often in a way that pastors lii- 
tle suspect. In other words, an intellectual crisis regarding the 
fundamental principles of our faith is getting to be rather the 
rule than the exception, in the educated and intelligent young 
man and young woman in America. 

This state of affairs is wholly different from conditions in 
Luther’s day, and is a fact becoming almost as universal as the 
supremacy of the papacy was universal in Luther’s day. And 
we may be sure, that if Luther were living to-day, it would be 
to this most important aspect in the religious training of our 
more mature young folks, and of the majority of adults, who 
are brought as catechumens under the influence of the church 
for the first time, that he would give serious and prominent at- 
tention. The endeavor therefore to place a satisfying and, to 
a certain extent, a systematic basis, which will adequately repel 
the unbelief in his environment, for the well educated young 
man of our time, is not to be despised or pushed into a corner. 

Prof. Reu says very truly—and the church cannot be toe 
thankful for having this point brought out again and again— 
“the child and the common man both desire short, clear sen- 
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tences; but they want no systems.’”’ Yet it cannot be denied, 
that under Twentieth Century American influences the period 
of childhood and its sweet simplicity is being very seriously 
curtailed. The boys and girls come into contact, as do the 
youths, and the maidens, with modern system at every point 
in the daily round. As cash boys in the large stores, as mem- 
bers of the fire brigade in the public schools, as early dabblers 
in the sciences and the laws of nature, whether for good or for 
evil, system is everywhere entwining itself round about the 
thinking of childhood. In our American atmosphere the child 
learns to obey no longer from simple trust or confidence in a 
superior; but is taught from earliest youth up to look for a 
reason. ‘This is the method of his training in school and in 
business. And this habit of looking for a reason penetrates 
early to the religious life. It is therefore a factor which must 
be considered in the church’s catechetical instruction, espe- 
cially when this instruction is given to those of mature think- 
ing power. ‘This is our second point. 


The third point to which we call attention is the fact that 
the General Council has shown itself to be in agreement with 
Prof. Reu’s article, and has, for a whole generation, that is for 
the last thirty years, been giving proof of its faith in this plan 
of catechization. The praises of the General Council are 
rarely sung. It has, thank God, not yet gotten out of a habit 
of meekness and modesty; and it has enough critics to the 
right and to the left to point out its defects and keep it humble. 
‘But we suppose that we can say, without danger of being mis- 
understood (what is a fact), that the General Council took Prof. 
Reu’s view of Luther’s catechism from the start, and already 
began to carry it out in 1871. It then appointed a committee 
to publish an edition of the catechism to be put into the hands 
of children and catechumens, containing nothing but the simple 
text, with passages of Scripture added. 

This catechism was published in 1874, and has been widely 
in use in the General Council ever since that date. It, to a 
large extent, carries out the principles laid down by Prof. Reu. 
There are no dogmatic or any other kind of comments on 
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Luther’s explanations. The sections of the catechism are 
given entire, and each distinct item of the text is rehearsed 
separately with Scripture texts on it. The catechumen thus 
receives the root truth of Luther as a whole, and is then famil- 
iarized with the important passages of Holy Scripture that 
bring out the various shades of this root idea. This 1s accom- 
plished with the greatest simplicity of form and substance, and 
‘without the introduction of extraneous dogmatic material. 

A thorough and vital catechization lies at the foundation of 
the church’s spiritual life. If it be allowed to become formai, 
or artificially elaborate, or technical, the church will suffer. 
We are dependent upon it as the instrument for the develop- 
ment of baptismal grace. The old German idea that the spirit- 
ual education of the Christian child should be comprised of two 
things, viz, Bible History, and the Catechism, is correct. 

The General Council Graded System of religious instruc- 
tion is not, as some suppose, an intricate maze of pedagogical 
agencies, attempting to convey dogmatic systems to the mind 
of the child. On the contrary, it is the simplification of in- 
struction to its lowest and most essential terms. It is com- 
posed of only two things. The one of these is Bible History, 
and the other, is the Catechism. Each is in a form to be com- 
prehended most beneficially by the modern scholar. Luther’s 
definition of the catechism is, ‘‘a short summary of the entire 
Holy Scriptures.” This is the catechism on its formal side; 
and it may also be said to be the most perfect formai definition 
of the General Council Graded System. Wonderland, is Bible 
History, with our Lord’s saving word of life in it, for very tiny 
children. Workland is Bible History, with the same word in 
it, for busy little boys and girls who have begun to read and 
write. Pictureland is Bible History, in single scenes, for 
junior children, from eight to ten years of age. Bible Story is 
- Bible History for young lads. Bible Readings is Bible His- 
tory and Bible Spriiche for twelve-year-old lads. ‘Bible His- 
tor’ is Bible History in more comprehensive form. Bible 
Geography is Bible History for boys and girls about to go to 
high school. Bible Biography is Bible History for youths 
who are going out into larger life. Bible Teachings is a sum- 
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nary of the Holy Scriptures for those who are about to or who 
have passed through Confirmation to the Lord’s Supper. The 
English Church does not confirm its young people, as a rule, at 
the age of twelve and thirteen. Nor does it expect them to 
drop away from the continuous instruction of the church after 
confirmation. It proposes to keep them in that school of the 
church which is held on Sunday until they are adults. It is 
making a strenuous effort to retain them not merely under the 
proclamation of God’s Word in the pulpit, but under the coti- 
tinuous instructive power of that Word in the school through- 
out the age of younger manhood when they most need to be 
influenced. This is the period when our young people having 
been admitted to the Lord’s Supper, so readily decline from the 
earlier formed habits of studying the catechism and in Bible 
aistory. The General Council system of parish instruction, in 
which the Catechism is thoroughly taught, and progressively 
Hlustrated through Bible history is the greatest help that the 
pastor can have to his essential work of Catechetical instruc- 
tion, and many pastors who are now beginning to feel the re- 
sults of a thorough use of this system are ready to testify to 
its value. 

The system is constantly being simplified and adapted in 
the line of Luther’s own pedagogical principles to the real 
needs of the pupil; and the more purely academic features are 
being constantly eliminated. 


Prof. Reu’s catechism, of which we have had a glimpse in 
the German, will doubtless appear before long in the English 


language, when we hope to allude once more to its excellent 
features. 


THE RIGHT OF A LUTHERAN THEOLOGIAN? 
PUBLISH’ HIS: CONVICTIONS (UNDER Gia 
AUS PIC HS Orr ire L Fiat 2 DU Ue tae 


“DEAR EDITOR: I read your editorial in the July issue on ‘Freedom 
and Variety in the Lutheran Church’ with interest, but am still not con- 
vinced. Under the New Testament Law of Liberty a Lutheran theologian 
should be permitted to promulgate his teachings to the Church whether they 
accord with the Confessions or not. Publications of the Church should ad- 
mit all utterances, even the wildest. If there be error, it will right itself, 
for truth will finally prevail.’’ 


Yes, dear friend, truth will finally prevail, though the time 
be far off—perhaps on the day of judgment. And if the 
_ mission of a Church publication were only to concern itself 
with the fmalities and not with the spiritual welfare of the pres- 
ent generation, your reasoning might be good—though even 
in that case, if truth will finally prevail, no matter what we say 
or do, why should we publish Church papers at all? 

Your appeal is to the New Testament law of liberty. That 
is to say, while you claim the law of liberty for the contribu- 
tor, you would oblige an editor, who is a trust officer duly ap- 
pointed and duly responsible for the exercise of his judgment, 
to print that of which his judgment disapproves, in its bearings 
upon the objects for which he holds his trust. 

No, the law of liberty works both ways. If it is a good 
refuge for the free individual, shall the editor not also be in- 
cluded in the freedom of such arefuge? There is something of 
comfort in this “Law” for the editor as well as for the writer. 
The law of freedom is equally applicable in both directions. 
If the individual is free to teach as his conscience dictates, the 
church is also free to accept, decline, open, or protect herseli 
from such teaching, as her conscience and her constitution may 
demand. And in this there is no discourtesy, no lack of Chris- 
tian love, no hardship wrought, no persecution, no intolerance 
on either side. The individual is standing for his convictions, 
and, if he be a Christian and a follower of the truth, is standing 
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or falling with them. The church is also standing for her con- 
victions—which are corporate—she is an institution with a 
spiritual constitution, and if she is the right kind of church, 
she is standing or falling with them. 

For the church to stifle free thinking outside of her spirit- 
ual jurisdiction is ecclesiastical tyranny. For a church to en- 
courage free thinking within herself against her own spirit- 
ual constitution, and without faithful rebuttal, is ecclesiastical 
infidelity. For the church to allow individuality within the 
limits of her constitution is ecclesiastical freedom. 

But the proper judge of the limits, and rhe responsible 
power in drawing the line is not the individual, but the regularly 
and properly constituted channel in the church herself. 

To call a man a heretic when a charitable judgment might 
leave the matter open to doubt; or to call a church intolerant 
when a charitable judgment might accredit the zeal to fidelity, 
is narrow-mindedness on either side. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


The Most Recent Conclusions of Natural Science. 


Rudolph Otto. NATURALISTIHSCHE UND RELIGIOSE WELTANSICHT. (Le- 
bensfragen : Schriften und Reden Herausgegeben von Heinrich Weinel.) Tibin- 
gen, J.C. B. Mohr. 1904. pp. 296. 

J. Reinke. PHILOSOPHIE DER BOTANIK. (Natur und Kultur-philosophische 
Bibliothek, Band 1.) Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1905. pp. 2oI. 

Elie Metchnikoff. THE NATURE OF MAN: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
The English Translation, edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M. A., D. Sc. Oxon., 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. N, Y. and 
London. 1905. pp. XVI. 309. 


Of these three books the first two give a fair presentation of the results 
and methods of modern science in its best form. The last is the product ot 
modern science in its most pretentious and unsound form. The author of 
the first is a religious philosopher who has made a careful study of recent 
ecientific literature with the purpose of determining whether science can 
disprove the Christian view of the world. The authors of the second and 
third are scientists attempting to reach a solution of the problems of life 
by philosophy based on their scientific researches. The wide difference in 
thcir resuits is due entirely to the difference of spirit governing their re- 
searches. ‘Metchinkoff philosophies by leaps, allowing his fancy to play 
with facts and to build airy speculations upon extremely scanty foundations. 
His method is that of much modern pseudo-science, especially of that which 
is so much exploited in sensational newspaper articles, and has startled the 
world witb the discovery of cell-like movements in oil films and even made 
organic cells formed by the action of radium upon sterilized ‘bouillon. 
Reinke, on the other hand, is a ‘botanist who checks his speculations con- 
stently by reference to facts, and clearly distinguishes at every point ‘be- 
tween speculation and fact. 

Metchinkoff can be read with profit for the great range of interesting 
facts brought into such ‘brief compass; his theories will amuse where they 
will not offend. Otto brings together the views of a large number of scien- 
tists of standing and cannot fail to interest any student. Reinke is of even 
more interest, giving the deliberate and systematically developed views of 
a scientist. Metchinkoff may be compared with White, Warfare of Science 
with Theology, for his richness in facts and his dogmatism. Otto covers a 
more restricted field than Betteix in his numerous works, ‘but is marked by 
less brilliance of style and more thoroughness in treatment; he differs from 
Dennert, in that Dennert is a scientist of strong Christian convictions writ- 
ing for seekers after truth, and suggastive in his theological statements and 
illustrations, while Otto is a so-called theologian whose treatment of the 
scientists is far more satisfactory than his theological discussions. Reinke 
can be supplemented by several modern works, the most recent of which 
may be Driesch, Vitalismus als Geschichte und als Lehre. 

Metchinkoff calls his work ‘‘Studies in Optimistic Philosophy.’’ The op- 
timism, it may ‘be remarked, is constitutional, not founded upon sound rea- 
soning. The author notes that the great works in pessimistic philosophy 
have been written by young men, and that older men grow more fond of life 
and more optimistic. As he was born in 1845, he should have noted this 
personal equation and allowed for it. His scientific method is characterized 
by the fact that he has not done so. 
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The central theme of his book is that all the great ills of man are due 
to the disharmony of his natural constitution with surrounding nature. The 
proor is prepared for by an account of some admirable instances of adapta- 
tion or harmony in plants and animals, e. g. orchids and fossorial wasps; it 
is given by a detailed account of the lack of adaptation in organs and in in- 
stincts of man. These disharmonies are traced on the physical side to the 
inheritance of organs which have lost their usefulness, and are now func- 
tionless or even injurious. Surprisingly large is the number of such portions 
of the human body—no less than one hundred and seven, according to Wied- 
ersheim (p. 60), besides “seventeen decaying organs, still able to fulfil their 
physiological function in a more or less incomplete manner.’’ The remedies 
for these disharmonies were sought by men long before they were conscious 
of the true source of their unhappiness. Religion draws its origin hence. 
But religion is based upon the assumption that man is immortal, and ‘“‘a 
future life has no single argument [materialistic argument, he means] to 
support it, anc the non-existence of life after death is in consonance with 
the whole range of human knowledge.”’ (P. 165.) 

Philcsophies have struggled with the problem. But philsophies have 
either been “merely religious dogmas which it has been attempted to support 
by rational argument apart from supernatural revelation’’ (p. 166), or they 
have ended with the hopeless, pessimistic ‘‘watchword of all systems of 
philcsophy”’: ‘‘to bow to the inevitable, that is to say, to be resigned to the 
prospect of annihilation’’ (p. 199). 

Only science is left. and science already has done much—by investigat- 
ing and curing or relieving disease! ‘By studying the phenomena of old age 
it might do much to make age more tolerable, by studying the phenomena 
of death it might enable us to approach death more cheerfully. It might— 
afler generations—so develop the health of men and the hygiene of all com- 
munities that the extremely rare cases—Metchinkoff can scrape together a 
doubtful possibility of two—of natural death, i. 6. deéath not caused by dis- 
ease, might become numerous; and in such a diseaseless old age there is a 
particle of evidence that the instinct for life might be reversed and become 
an instinct for death. ‘‘OQur generation has no chance of attaining physio- 
logical old age and normal death; but it may take real consolation from the 
thovght that those who are now young may advance several steps in that 
direction. It may reflect that each succeeding generation will get closer 
and closer to the solution and that true happiness one day will be reached 
iby mankind’’ (p. 299f). Such is the result of this optimistic philosophy of 
science! True, little more could be expected, when man is considered a 
mere accident of nature, ‘‘a kind of miscarriage of an ape’”’ (p. 286), but, 
after all the brilliance of knowledge and af inference, may niot one ask, 
where is the sound science, where the sound philosophy, and where—where 
is the optimism in this teaching? The optimism at least must be looked for 
with a telescope, for it lies generationa beyond us. 

Eeautiful in itself, doubly beautiful by contrast, and extremely refresh- 
ing, is the Philosophy of Botany. Here there is no sweeping philosophy 
which is to rid the world of all ills, no suggested reconstruction of human 
society; merely an attempt ‘“‘by reasoning to bind together and to extend the 
experiences of the investigation of nature’’ (p. 9). After clearly distinguish- 
ing between fact and hypothesis, Reinke approaches the problems of nature. 
Causality and finality first demand his attention, then force or power. The 
definitions accepted are those of Hume: ‘‘power is the causal relation viewed 
from the side of the cause’’ (p. 38). ‘‘Power’’ or ‘‘force’’ is an ‘‘indispensa- 
ble symbol’ for relations otherwise unknown. “The occurrence of such 
furctional dependence is simply fact; the essence of the mechanical-causal 
action is as unknown to us as the psychic-causal or a relation between the 
mechanical and the psychic’ (p. 39). Since ‘‘force’’ is such a symbol, it 
can be used for every such causal activity; hence ‘‘force’’ is a wider term 
than “energy.” ‘“‘In organisms I distinguish between energetic powers or 
energies and non-energetic powers. . . If a power does mechanical work, 
it is an energy; otherwise it is a non-energetic power.’’ 

Energies are indestructible, that is one of the fundamental principles of 
the theory of energy; non-energetic powers can be destructible. If a power 
therefore is destructible, ‘‘it can not be an energy” (89f). The illustration 
taken from a watch makes the point clear. The energy lies in the main- 
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spring. But the work of the watch, the regular turning of the hands, de- 
pends not upon the mainspring alone, nor do the works simply transmit the 
energy imparted by the mainspring. 'The organism as a system has “Sys- 
tembedingungen,’’ system relations which add no energy, but in transmit- 
ting the energy add power, the power to do a certain definite work. The sys- 
tem without the energy can do no mechanical work; but without the Sys- 
terabedingungen, the energy cannot do the work of telling time. The Sys- 
temkraft connected with the Systembedingungen can be destroyed, as when 
the works of the watch are wrecked by a blow from a hammer. ‘This sys- 
teni-Ltower is thus one form of non-energetic power. 

Another form is the Dominante, ‘‘The self-building powers of an or- 
goanism’’ (p. 41), found only in organic life. ‘‘A third group of non-energetic 
powers to my mind are the psychic powers’’—‘‘such powers as can become 
couscious and only through their emergence into consciousness become 
known to us” (p. 41). With this third group the botanist has nothing to do. 
Of the other two, the second is by far the more important. The study of the 
ce}l (chap. 5) leads to the conclusion that the Dominante, mysterious as it 
ctherwise is, resides in ‘“‘peculiar substances (chromatin), or in peculiar 
orgapisations (chromiosomata), may be bound up with them, as the soul 
with the brain’’ (p. 72). 

The chapters ‘‘Vom Wesen der Pflaaze,’’ and ‘‘Die Gestalt der Pflanze’’ 
are clear in their denial of the sufficiency of materialism to explain life. 
“To me it is pure ‘Aberglaube’ and not a scientifically justifiable hypothe- 
sis, when the dogma is propounded, that mechanical theory is sufficient to 
explain all natural occurrence” (p. 81). ‘“‘Heredity is a phenomenal series, 
a process, and as little a power as one can call the rainbow a power” (p. 105). 

Chapter 8 treats of ‘‘Die Anpassungen der Pflanzenwelt”’ and leads up to 
the discussion of the ‘‘Abstammungslehre’’ in chapters 9-11. Chapter 9 
gives the basis of fact; 10, the processes and problems of crossing; il, “‘Spec- 
ulatives.’’ ‘The facts lie in two distinct fields, in that of the fossil remains 
of plants, and in that of the changes to be observed in living plants. “All 


the rest is speculative, consists of conclusions based upon more or less im- — 


pcrtant indications, upon discussion of possibilities, in ‘brief hypotheses, 
which largely can neither be refuted nor proved; proof here also being un- 
derstood in the sense of a proof of inference, not of apodictic, mathematic- 
ally certain proof’’ (p. 131). The facts are scant and the most remarkable 
of them, de Vries’ Primroses (and Wasmann’s observations of beetles) do 
not support the idea of a progressive evolution (p. 139). ‘“‘The problem is 
this: do these few facts suffice to justify the development of a far-reaching 
descendence-theory for the entire plant kingdom? iIt is a task similar to 
that of the zoologist, who out of the fragment of a tooth and a foot of an 
animal is to construct the entire animal by theoretical combinations.” (p. 
141.) The phenomena of crossing have been too slightly observed to warrant 
a decided position: ‘‘Natural philosophy will do well to withhold its judg- 
ment, or at least to express it as in this case specially provisional.’’ (p. 
158.) 

In the absence of determining facts, philosophy is thrown back upon 
speculation, and speculation within safe limit is scientifically justifiable. 
But speculation never rises beyond probability. ‘‘Therefore the descendence- 
doctrine can strive for nothing higher than a probability, and the spiritual 
activity by which we regard that which is not immediately known as proba- 
ble, we call belief (Glaube). In this sense the upholders of the descendence 
theory are a congregation of believers, to which I for myself most emphatic- 
ally confess my adherence. Thereby I demand for science also the right to 
believe.”’ (p. 1€1.) ‘The eleventh chapter therefore brings us the scientist’s 
scientific creed concerning the development of life. The origin of life is 
discussed in the twelfth chapter. 

While the descendence doctrine is to him an axiom—an intuitive percep- 
tion—‘‘the origin of primal cells (Urzellen) is a problem fundamentally dis- 
tinct from the problem of evolution.” (p. 183.) ‘Three possibilities occur: 
Life has eternally existed on the surface of the earth; or, Life in the form 
of primal cells has come to the earth from world space; or, Life has had 4 
beginning in time. The first is in conflict with the Kant-Laplace theory 
and contrary to the analogy of a phylogenetic evolution; the second has no 
facts whatever to support it—‘‘Ein reines Phantasiegemdlde.”’ The third 
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possibility offers the alternatives: either original cells appeared parentless 
only once, or such formation of cells has been repeated, whether periodically 
er continuously unto the present. Experience decides emphatically against 
the latter; hence the author believes the former. This again offere an alter- 
native: spontaneous generation or the interference of some special force, 
i, e. creation. 

Sreontaneous generation is contrary to al] experience, and tha last possi- 
bility alone remains. ‘“‘With Kant I say, the organisms, the primal cells 
included, must appear to the human reason which considers them, as if an 
intelligence far surpassing ours had produced them. But more boldly, as far 
as I am concerned more incautiously, I go farther and confess; I believe that 
a creative intelligence and intelligent primal force produced them. This is 
neither myth-forming, nor allegory, but a deduction from analogy.’ (p. 
194.) ‘To decide between Theism, Deism and Pantheism is not a task of the 
natural philosopher; but ‘‘kosmological atheism I regard as impossible as 
spontanecus generation.’’ (p. 198.) 

This result Reinke had not clearly stated when Otto’s book was written. 
But the theme of Otto’s study is that the best modern science tends in this 
direction and therefore places no absolute barrier in the way of Christian 
Theism. Of special interest is his classification of scientific views and the 
account of the theories of representative scientists: Darwin, Weismann, 
Virchew, Kerner, Fleischmann, Reinke, O. Hamann, Himer, Kassowitz, De 
Vries, Haacke, Wolff, Driesch, W. Preyer, Bunge, Neumeister, Borodin, 
Lloyd Morgan, O. Hertwig, Albrecht—a list which may indicate the range. 
of Otio’s investigation. W. A. LAMBERT. 


Allentown, Pa., August 15, 1905. 


Kunze’s Eternal Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


Diz Ewice GoTTHEIr JEsU CurRistTi. Dr Johannes Kunze, Professor of 
Dogmatics, Vienna. Dértiling & Francke, Leipzig. 1904. 86 pp. Price, 2 marks. 


An excellent monograph, with valuable subject matter presented in se- 
verely logical form and clear, conspicuous style. The author follows the 
focisteps of our orthodox teachers, smoothing their paths here and there 
with a more thorough exegesis, and answers modern objections without ig- 
noring legitimate conclusions of the present day. In several instances he 
endezvors to ciear away difficulties in the churchly conception of divine mys- 
teries; but by so doing, he causes other difficulties, no less serious, to arise. 
We shall refer to some below. Unfortunately the pamphlet contains no 
index beside the headings of the pages; but it ought to be read and studied 
in its entire context. Even in the rare instances in which we can not entirely 
agree with the author, we can be stimulated and instructed. The following 
excerpts may illustrate the author’s standpoint in detail: 

“We will not be forced to the admission that our faith in the divinity 
of Christ depends only on the Scriptural testimony of Himself in the Gospel 
of John and that it is not sufficiently established in the first three gospels. 
This is not the case and we ought not to suffer ourselves to be persuaded 
thac it is. ‘There certainly are differences between the synoptic gospels and 
that of John; but if they are not artificially exaggerated by lifting the Jo- 
hapnean Christ to the clouds and dragging the synoptic one down to the 
dust of earth, our religious sense will ever find but one Christ without es- 
sential difference between the two presentations. However, in view of the 
prevailing prejudice we shall start with the synoptic testimony and compare 
and combine John’s with it.’ (Page 22.) 

“This absolute and only relation between the Father and the Son, in 
which neither one is negated by the other, being a divine relation is consti- 
tuted in such perfection and adjustment, that the Son is in every respect and 
manner, whatever the Father is, and the Father is what He is, not without 
the Son. The entire relation is best explained by a well-known statement 
which Christ is reported ‘by no other than John, to have made: ‘The 
Father is greater than I.’ (John 14, 28.) We seldom realize the majesty 
implied in this word and the foolish presumption it would contain coming 
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from the lips ‘of a mere man. However it can contain no statement that 
would apply to Jesus as the Son of God absolutely, even without to His 
lowly kumanity. If that were so, how could Jesus urge His disciples, in 
view of the greater being of the Father, to rejoice in His going, and yet 


not for their sakes, but for His? . . . Luther therefore explains the 
words correctly, when he says: ‘To go to the Father, means to take charge 
of the Father’s kingdom. . . Hence it is the proper expression to use 


of His present office: the Father is greater than I, as I am now a Servant.’ ” 
(Page 39.) 

“Jcosus asserts the duties of the first commandment, to ‘fear, love and 
trust in God above all things,’ to apply to His person. ‘That is not to be un- 
derstcod that Jesus would alienate men from God, and withdraw from Him 
the services demanded in this commandment. On the contrary, He has 
come to restore God’s rule in the world and among men. And again, it does 
not mean, that the same duty is now doubly enjoined and that we must 
render it to the God in heaven and to Jesus Christ, for God is one God. But 
the meaning of Jesus is that we really and truly fulfill this commandment 
in respect to God, only if we obey it in respect to Jesus. This makes it 
clear that this determination of the relation, corresponds entirely with the 
Sonship of Jesus and shows us only that side of the relation which is turned 
man-ward. (Page 41.) 

“Jesus is the messenger of God, the only one, the perfect one. Hence 
He demands faith as His prerogative, as no other could demand it. How- 
ever He demands no faith that might be centered in Him in contra-distinc- 
tion with God. Upon this is based the almost paradoxical statement, which 
reveals the true relation: ‘He that believeth on me, believeth not on me; 
but on Him that sent me.’ (John 12, 44.) But this coinciding could not be 
so complete, and all ungodly faith could not be separated eo entirely from 
the faith in Jesus, if the converse were not also true, namely, that no one 
can keltieve in God except as he believes in Jesus, and that nothing needs to 
be added to the faith in Jesus to make it a faith in God. Where it is not 
such a faith, the faith in Jesus is not yet the kind that He demands. Only 
fiom this relation can we understand the reproving words of Jesus to the 
Jews. In not believing on Him, they manifest not only their partial, but 
complete unbelief in God. (John 5, 37.) It is excluded that any one by 
going by, around and without the one whom God has sent, may ever reach 
God. For He says eo: ‘I am the way .. . no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.’’”’ (14,6.) (Page 42.) 

On page 49 we read, ‘‘In this particular the early orthodox dogmatics 
can not satisfy us at all. While on the one hand it does not consider the 
eternal Logos in the person of Jesus as affected in the incarnation and all 
its consequences, but ascribes to Jesus according to this divine nature the 
undiminished possession and use of the divine essence, it holds that accord- 
ing to His human nature, He uses tke divine majesty communicated to it, 
enly occasionally, in the miracles. But this first side of His being ig en- 
tirely concealed from us and only the latter is mantifest. From this it fol- 
lows fhat the God-man during His life on earth in general does not possess 
the divinity except potentially. The later confessional] theology—since Thom- 
asius has made this want all the more noticeable. The duality of essence 
in the historical Chriet it has given up as incompatible with the personality 
presented in the gospels and with the essential tendency of the Lutheran 
dogma (and this is an important advance): nec tdéyoc extra carmen, nec 
caro extra Téyov. But now we have really a Christ possessing only a very 
much reduced divinity. It is a fact and clearly revealed in the history of 
cogmatics that the person of Christ, not only in general, but particularly in 
His state of incarnation offers insurmountable obstacles to human thought 
ant that these consequently have not heen surmounted even by our astute 
early dogmaticians. We also agree with the author that the so-called Keno- 
lists like Thomasius have not lessened, much less removed the obstacles in 
an acceptable manner. How does our author then proceed? 

“Can any divinity be observed in Jesus Christ? That is the question. 
We have declined to see divinity only in omnipotence. But again Wwe can 
not exclude it from the conception of divinity. This would be contrary to 
the teaching of Jesus, who ascribes to God, distinct from man, this power 
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that with Him all things are possible, and who therefore sees divinity also 
in omnipotence. (Matt. 19, 26.) Hence we can not agree when theologians, 
who acknowledge an eternal divinity of Christ, without further ado deny 
omnipotence to the man Jesus, as is done by Thomasius, Hofmann, Kiibel 
and others. A plain Christian will not care for any such divinity of Jesus. 
We must, of course, make a proper determination of omnipotence in refer- 
ence to God, and in reference to Christ maintain the fact that it does not 
de away with His humanity. The omnipotence of God does not mean in the 
first instance that He can do everything conceivable, but only that He can 
do everything that He will. On the other hand this attribute is not to de- 
scribe a mere possible power in God; but it implies that He has everything 
in His power at every moment and is not moved from the possession of it 
by anybody or anything. Can we negate these two points about Jesus with- 
out a limitation of His essential divinity? Never more. And the picture 
which the gospels paint of Him and of His life does not necessitate such a 
limitation. Do we ever see that His power failed His will, as was the case 
now and then with His disciples? (Mark 9, 28.) Or where was He ever the 
toy or the tool of men and conditions? Where did He not rule them royally? 
Where was He obliged to give up what He wanted, and when did He experi- 
ence or suffer what He did not want?’’ (Page 51.) 

We can see nothing wrong in this argument; but we do not see in what 
respect it essentially differs from the conception of our early dogmaticians. 
They too assume that the God-man in the state of His humiliation was ever 
able to do what He would; but in this state He would not do 
many things which he could have done per se, as God-man. 
The real difference between the early dogmaticians and our au- 
thor lies elsewhere. On p. 64 seqq. he ascribes to Christ not only a real bu- 
man nature; but also a human personality. There is much in favor of this 
view; but it increases the difficulties for human thought and our author 
hopes to diminish them by his theory. The question immediately arises: 
“Does Christ possess two personalities and is He therefore a double person? 
Or, seeing that the author does not mean this, what became of the divine 
personality which Christ possessed (according to this author also) before His 
incarnation?’’ Was it transformed inte the human? ITs that at all possible 
and not an absolute absurdum? It seems to us that the view of our earlier 
dogmaticians may well claim a position beside all modern endeavors to com- 
prehend the mystery of the person of Christ. 

F. W. STELLHORN. 
Translated by C. Theodore Benze. 


Dr. Jacobs’s New Work on Dogmatics. 


A SUMMARY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Henry Eyster Jacobs, D. D., 
LL. D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: General Council Publication House, 1522 
Arch street. 1905. Octavo, 640 pp. Price $3.00, post paid. 


This is the most substantial contribution to English Lutheran theology 
since the days of the conservative Reformation. It is a complete and elabo- 
rate dogmatik, discussing the full round of Christian doctrine, but in text- 
book form. 

The text-book form conditions three important factors. In the first 
place, it excludes exhaustive discussion of any single doctrine however much 
the thoroughly learned author may have been tempted to a more discursive 
treatment in the many rich fields which it has been his duty to enter. But 
this limitation is not to be understood as putting a compress upon the more 
full treatment of living theological issues, which have been dealt with with 
greater comparative fullness. 

In the second place, the use of this work as a text-book. and even as an 
authority, has led the writer to the happy thought of placing his whole ma- 
terial in question and answer form. Hutter’s compend, so well known in 
the Lutheran Church of America, is, in form, an example in an elementary 
way, of what this work is in a more enlarged and elaborate way. But it is 
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not fair to compare this work with that of Hutter, or to regard it as a com- 
pend. If Hutter presented the milk of dogmatics, this book presents the 
strong meat. If Hutter be a little child, this book in its comprehensive and 
mature grasp is a giant. This book is neither a Hutter nor a Hutter redivi- 
vus, nor a Hutter amplificatus. From Hutter has been taken merely the 
sound pedagogical idea of giving a set, definite, and quotable form to the 
ivuth treated in every topic. But the material thus placed in due form for 
final and compendious use is not elementary material. 

In the third place the text-book form brings results matured, ripened, 
and concisely framed, to the eye of the reader and student. Herein it is 
distinguished and is marked off in a class by itself, from ordinary American 
compends of theology. While it differs from Luthardt’s similar German 
compend, in that it does not go into the history of doctrine, but presents 
the final results; it differs from the work of an ordinary text-book maker in 
that these results have been arrived at, not ‘by way of compilation, but by 
way of inward growth and mastery by the author himself, in the study of a 
life-time. As Dr. Jacobs himself says, in the preface, the work is, ‘‘the ma- 
tured expression of the convictions of the author.’’ 

The volume then is not a compénd; nor is it an elaborate discussion of 
single points of doctrine; nor is it an exhaustive treatment of the dogmas 
of the Church; but it is clearly and jbeautifully described in the title “A 
Summary of the Christian Faith.’ The untechnical, and, so to say, Ameri- 
can cast of the work is evident from an examination of the Table of Con- 
tents, where the simpler and more common topical terms are preferred. 

The preliminary work of definition, including also a discussion of re- 
ligion and revelation, together with the whole doctrine of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is considered in the first chapter of ‘‘Sources and Methods,’’ compris- 
ing 17 pages. The discussion of the Being and Attributes of God, difficult 
because of the immense amount of scholastic material on this subject, and 
of the need of a thorough permeation of this material by the Lutheran spirit, 
is ably done in a second chapter of 24 pages. After the Trinity, a chapter Is 
cevoted to Creation. There is a discriminative discussion of a number of 
intellectual difficulties under the chapter on providence. 

The evangelical character of this work appears in the fact that, in a 
book of over 630 pages, the doctrine of Sin is reached already with the 101st 
page, and that the application of the Gospel and its effects consume more 
than 150 pages, that is from 186 to 368, over one-fourth of the whole work. 

In this part, faith is treated firet, and then justification. 'The Calli, Il- 
lumination, Regeneration, Mystical Union, Renovation follow. This brings 
us to the Word, the Law and the Gospel, the Sacraments, Holy Baptism, 
and “‘The Holy Supper.’’ 

Afterthe two following chapters onjthe Church and the Ministry, there are 
four following chapters not often found in a work of this kind, viz, one on 
the Church’s Confessions, one on Church Discipline, one on the Family, and 
one on the State. The work does not close with the six chapters on Es- 
chatology, but, last of all, comes the chapter on the ‘‘Divine purpose as in- 
terpreted by its contents and results.’’ Dr. Jacobs draws attention to the 
fact that here at the end is the place for the dogmatician to discuss this 
controverted subject. He says, “‘The time is now come according to the 
order observed by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans for the treatment of 
Predestination.”’ He tells us that Calvin postpones the subject to the close 
of the third of the four books of his Institutes, that is, until after he has 
discussed justification; that Conrad Dietrich places it after his exposition 
to the last article of the Apcstle’s Creed, and that Hutter puts it at the close 
of Soteriology. This chapter is notable for clear thinking, and there is food 
for discussion to those who are interested in this burning subject. Weare 
tempted to digress fiom our plan, which forbids us in this general notice, 
written immediately on the appearance of the work, to go into detail; but 
we refrain. 

This part of the work also contains an excursus by Gerhard on Matt. 22: 
15: “For many are called; ‘but few are chosen,’ together with a letter of 
Luther’s on ‘Speculations concerning predestination.” Spener, ‘‘on the 
Spiritual priesthood of Believers” is printed as an appendix. The whole 
work closes with a brief analysis of each of the forty-one chapters; with a 
subject index, and a historio-biographical index. 
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The source quoted most frequently among the older fathers is Augustine. 
The Lutheran sources are the Formula of Concord, the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Schmalkald articles and 
the two catechisms. Among the theologians cited, Luther comes first, then 
Melanchthon, Gerhard, Chemnitz, Hollaz, Baier, Calvin, Flacius, Hutter, 
Brentz, Quensted, Calovius. Among modern theologians we find Bengel, 
Kliefoth, Koenig, Krauth, Luthardt, Philippi, Rohnert, Auberlen. Doctor 
Walther is cited once, on Church Discipline. oy 

The work is beautifully printed, in clear type, bound substantially, to ony 
dure the usage of a life-time, and is a credit to the General Council Publi 
cation House. 7) ced eae 


cs 


Outlines of Sermons on Old Testament Texts. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


BY REV. F. P. MAYSER. 


That this disease is typical we learn from Lev. chapts. 13 and 14. 


ae 


A type of the disease of the soul, internal, moral and spiritual 
corruption, Gen. 6: 5; ‘‘flesh,’’ John 38: 6; ‘‘lust,’’ I John 2: 16; 
Col. 3: 5. It separates from God and his children; there is no 
remedy for it in human power, and it terminates fatally to body 
and soul. 

Nor is there any man exempt from it by nature, whether low 
and poor, or ‘‘great’’ and ‘‘mighty.’’ Rom. 3: 10-12, 23; Augsb. 
Conf. Art. II. All are gentiles by nature. Certainly a lamenta- 
ble state! Yet there is some hope. 


II. The preparation for the cure. 
It proceeds from God and his mercy. 


a. 


If there is no created power which can deliver from this terri. 
rible affliction, God is almighty and merciful. All things are 
possible with him. 

In his providence a Jewish maid was brought into Naaman’s 
house who knew something of the prophet in Samaria and 
through whom the way was opened for the cure. God chooses 
sometimes very insignificant means for the accomplishment of 
his gracious purposes. Gen. 41: 9ff; John 4: 7; Matt. 2: 2. 
Thus prevenient or preparatory grace moves toward the sinner 
and the sinful world in providence, by means of the Law and by 
holding out certain promises. God makes the beginning, Gen. 
3: 15ff; John 6: 44; Acts 9: 3ff. He sends some servant to di- 
rect the sufferer and the sinner to some help. 


But there is another preparation which was partly unnecessary. 


a. 


It was well enough for Naaman, to give heed to the information 
to go to Samaria and to seek divme help with the prophet. 
(The haughty heathen captain had to come to the Jewish prophet. 
“Salvation is of the Jews.’’) But his great retinue and his 
presents were not needed. If the cure comes from God, it can- 
not be bought with silver, gold and raiments. 

What God wants first of all is a contrite heart, Ps. 34: 18; 51: 
17; not works or gifts of our own, Is. 1: 11-15; Acts 8: 20. Let 
providence, conscience and the word of God bring the leprous 
sinner to an acknowledgment of his helplessness and into the 
dust, this is the proper preparation for his spiritual cleansing, 
Jona. 3: 5ff; Acts 9: 6ff; Luke'3: 8; 5: 32. 


(The subject continued in the next outline. In the closing remarks hold 
out the prospects for the sinner in the Gospel.) 


B. Text: II Kings 5: 5-15. 
Continuation of the subject of the foregoing outline. 


IIl. 
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The cure. 


1. The part which the prophet took in it. 


a. 


Cc. 


He felt assured, that God would manifest his mercy and power 
and cleanse the leper, v. § end. He would not have expected 
the miracle, unless he knew God’s will in the case. Comp. ch. 
4; 33. 

He did not come out to Naaman, in order to show him, that his 
princely magnificence and his gifts had no value for him; fur- 
ther, Naaman was to learn, that help would not come from the 
person of the prophet, nor from any external means which he 
might employ, but from the grace and power of the God ot 
Israel alone. 


The simple remedy proposed with the assurance of its effect, y. 
10. 


2. The offence which Naaman took at the prophet’s manner and method. 


a. 


His dignity and pride felt slighted and his ideas about the 
method were not realized. It was too simple. Rather than try- 
ing it, he turned away in contempt and disgust, and ‘“‘in a rage.’’ 
He had so far not learned the lesson. 

His servants were less passionate and more sensible. They be- 
lieved the word of the prophet and modestly reasoned with their 
master. Cool reflection and the dread of his disease persuaded 
him to yield to their advice. He begins to humble himself, give 
up his own ideas and submit to God’s ways. 


3. How the cure was effected. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


He obeyed at last in humble faith, washed—not only once or 
twice, but seven times down to the end and came out clean. 

It was not the water that did it, but God’s grace and power ap- 
plied by an humble and obedient faith. 

The cure was miraculous and complete. 


4. A few hints as to the lessons to be learned from this part. 


a. 


There is a remedy and a cure for the leprosy of the soul. (We 
will not now refer to the cures of bodily leprosy in the New 
Testament.) We are as sure of it as Elisha was sure of the 
possibility of Naaman’s cure. We ought to hail it with joy. 
The remedy is the grace and power of God in Christ Jesus, 
brought to us through the means of grace. To the human eye 
they are very simple means, but they are efficacious in God’s 
hands. 

The remedy is applied by the simple act of an humble and obedi- 
ent faith. That’s all. No great things are required. Up to v. 
13 Naaman is a type of the rationalist whose philosophy filled 
his mind with a priori notions of Christianity and of the ways 
and means, by which God should help the human race. If his 
ideas are not met, he turns away in proud contempt and rather 
carries with him his leprosy than submit to God’s method. The 
first lesson to be learned by him and every other sinner is: 
giving up self, humility, submission to God’s way, faith and 
obedience. Learn the lesson! 

The cure is not natural, but miraculous. It cannot be explained, 
it can only be experienced. Try it! It is complete so far as the 
sinner’s justification is concerned; it is incomplete so far as it 
pertains to his sanctification. 


IV. The object and effect of the whole. 


1. Not simply the physical cure of Naaman, but a higher spiritual one. 


a. 


b. 


He renounces the fundamental error of heathenism, Polytheism, 
and confesses, that there is but one God who is the God of Israel. 
This is of infinitely greater value than his bodily cure. 


2. The sinner who has experienced the purification and renewal of his heart 
will forsake his idols of the world and will learn to know the only true 
God and Jesus Christ, his Son, which ie life eternal. John 17: 3. 
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OC} Text: Ii: Kings 7: 1, 2. 
UNDESERVED AND UNEXPECTED RELIEF IN GREAT DISTRESS. 
I. The great distress. See ch. 6: 25ff. 
1. It came no doubt as a punishment for grievous sins, Deut. 28: 15ff (49-58). 


2. The greater the privileges which a nation enjoys, the severer the punish- 
ment, if they continually disregard and abuse them. Luke 12: 47, 48. 


II. The relief promised and granted. 


1. It was undeserved; but the Lord once more took pity on this people. 

2. The fulfillment of the promise seemed to be impossible; but the Lord’s 
promises never fail. Trust them implicitly. 

8. The relief came in a manner totally unexpected. There is no lack of 
means to the Almighty, I Sam. 14: 6. Lesson: Rom. 2: 4b; John 5: 14. 


III. Unbelief punished. 


1. Unbelief over against direct and positive promises of the Lord does not 
go unpunished. 

2. If we believe not, our punishment will be still greater, for we have still 
greater and more proofs of God’s veracity. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. (MISERICORDIAS.) 


A. Text: Gen. 49: §-12. 

This chapter contains the last will of the aged patriarch. It is made in 
the form of prophetic blessings pronounced on his sons. Being prophecies, 
we must regard them as inspired. The most important one is that concern- 
ing Judah, which had its ultimate fulfillment in Christ. (For the full exege- 
sis of this difficult passage we must refer the reader to the commentaries.) 


JACOB’S PROPHETIC BENEDICTION ON JUDAH. 
It predicts: 
I. A great struggle and its success. 


1. Judah had his ‘‘enemies.”’ 

a. Trace the history to Christ’s time (Pharaoh, the Canaanite na- 
tions, Philistines, etc.), and he fought against them. 

b. Thus Christ had and still has his enemies among. wicked pero 
and men. He came to destroy the works of the devil. His ag- 
gressive movements. 

2. The victory prophecied to Judah. 

a. He suffered sometimes temporary defeat, but was never so over- 
come, as to be totally destroyed and absorbed by the nations; 
always rose again, v. 10. Possessed the strength of the lion. 

b. But the real intended victory was achieved by Christ. ‘‘The 
lion of the tribe of Juda’ (Rev. 5: 5). Notice the progress and 
rise indicated in the text from the state of humiliation to the 
state of exaltation;—first, ‘‘a lion’s whelp,’’ yet a lion, mighty 
in word and deed during his life on earth; then the stooping and 
crouching lion, suffering and yielding up his life, but at the same 
time crushing the serpent’s head (see the Gospel, John 10: 11, 
15); third, the ‘‘old lion,’’ defending his own in his state of exal- 
tation. While he still suffers sometimes temporary defeat, his 
victory goes on over Jews, v. 8c, and Gentiles, v. 10c to the end. 
Beware of fighting against him! 

3. What is especially comforting to us, is that he fought and fights for us, 
and that his victory is ours. 

a. What Judah achieved was shared in by his brethren. 

bp. Christ’s victory over Satan (Matt. 4: 1ff.; Heb. 2: 14, 15), the 
world (John 16: 33), death (II Tim. 1: 10) and hell (I Cor. 15: 
55) belongs to us (v. 57; Rom. 4: 24, 25). If we believe in him, 
we shall possess and enjoy it. 
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Il. The peaceful reign of Christ. 
1. In the soul of the ‘believer. 

a. He has the scepter (‘‘rod’’), he reigns, is King; (John 1: 49; 18: 
387; Matt. 28: 18), and he has a kingdom; rules in the hearts of 
men. 

b. ‘The simplest interpretation of the obscure word ‘Shiloh’’ is 
bringer of rest and peace. Christ is the Prince of peace and he 
brings it to the soul. (John 14: 27.) The same idea is somewhat 
expressed in the Gospel of to-day. He is the Lion and yet the 
Prince of peace, the good Shepherd over against his own. YV. 10a. 
points to peace and b. contrast to the warrior’s bloody panoply 
in which he returns home. 

ec. He reigns by means of his Gospel, the message of grace and peace. 
It renews human nature and makes it willing to submit to his 
rule and obey. The ‘‘sheep’’ follow the shepherd. 

2. In the extension of bis kingdom. 

a. As he has purchased all and wills all to be saved, he sends his 
Gospel into all the world, to gather those ‘‘other sheep”’ into his 
fold, v. 10 c. 

ib. He gathers them not by physical force, but as a shepherd calls 
his sheep by his voice, so he calls, enlightens and gathers his 
people with his word. Let all hear his voice and enjoy his bless- 
ings and protection. (Ps. 23.) 

c. But as he holds the scepter of the world, he will finally appear as 
Judge, executing vengeance over his persistent enemies and per- 
fect his kingdom as his kingdom of perfect peace, righteousness 
and happiness. 


B. Text- Gen. 50: 15-26. 

V. 23 of the Epistle for the day (I Pet. 2: 21-25) may suggest the intro- 
duction. Joseph an example of the spirit set forth in this Epistle. His 
brethren were still afraid of him on account of their sin against him. But 
he, with great magnanimity, allays their fears. 


UNFOUNDED FEARS ALLAYED. 
I. The unfounded fear of these brethren. 


1. They had before obtained forgiveness for their special and grievous sin. 
a. ‘by word, chapt. 45; by many evidences during many years. 
‘b. Yet, after their father had died, fear rose again in their hearts. 
c. Its cause: We do not believe that it was as much their con- 
sciences which smote them, as it was their doubt, distrust and 
unbelief in Joseph’s word on account of the greatness of their 
offense. 
2. Thus fears may and often do arise in the sinner who has obtained pardon. 
a: The point here is not our daily sins, for which we have to ask 
daily forgiveness; but some sin or sins which were especially 
aggravating and which are deeply impressed on our memories. 
b. Their memories are sometimes revived by certain circumstances: 
A sudden danger of death may flash, or some other affliction may 
come on us, and fears arise, whether we are really pardoned. 
ec. The gravity of the offense, doubt, distrust and unbelief in the 
promise of the gospel previously received, and Satan making an 
assault on the soul are the cause of it. These are dark and un- 
happy hours. We pastors may have witnessed some of them— 
perhaps we have experienced them ourselves. 


II. Renewed assurance of forgiveness. 


1. These brethren again express their guilt and sorrow. 
a. They neither hesitate, nor are they too much afraid nor ashamed 
to seek their brother’s grace, first by proxy, v. 16, then in person, 
v. 18, pleading their relation to their common father and to their 
father’s God. V. 17. 
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b. Joseph feels aggrieved at their unfounded distrust and suspicion, 
v. 17d; but he gives them renewed assurance of full forgiveness 
and reconciliation by word and deed, vss. 19, 21. Jcseph lived 
after this about 50 years; but we read no more of any strained 
relations ‘between him and his brethren on account of their of- 
fense. 

2. Such renewed assurances are not only necessary, but are also given by 
our Lord to souls who are restless on account of past sins (though pre- 
viously pardoned), and who confess them and earnestly seek peace. 

a. The sins of childhood, youth and manhood often loom up before 
us, and we ministers of Jesus Christ are glad to offer and give 
the absolution in our private and public ministrations in the 
family, the house of God, at the Beichte and at the communion 
table to every penitent soul seeking the grace and peace of God. 
We do so now. 

b. Having received such renewed assurance and peace from God, 
let us also, after the example of Joseph, freely and fully forgive 
others who have sinned against us. Matt. 6: 14, 15. 


ITI. The merciful and wise providence in the history of Joseph. 


1. V. 20 gives the golden key to this wonderful history. 
a. Its object is: ‘‘to save much people alive,” v. 20 c. 
b. To do so required a discipline 'by word and some painful experi- 
ences. 

2. The natural heart of man is evil and thinks “evil against God,’’ Christ 
and man. But God in his mercy intends only ‘‘good’’ for him, and he 
pursues a course-—sometimes longer, sometimes shorter—in his provi- 
dence and by the use of his means of grace, to convince sinful man of 
his errors and sins, in order to lead him to repentance and faith, for 
the purpose of obtaining full pardon, reconciliation, peace and hope. 

Submit to his wise and benevolent discipline and learn the lesson. 
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